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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE 
MODERN  CRIMINAL   SCIENCE   SERIES. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
held  in  Chicago,  at  Northwestern  University,  in  June,  1909, 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  was 
organized;  and,  as  a  part  of  its  work,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

"  Whereas,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  important  treatises 
on  criminology  in  foreign  languages  be  made  readily  accessible  in 
the  English  language.  Resolved,  that  the  president  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  with  power  to  select  such  treatises  as  in  their  judg- 
ment should  be  translated,  and  to  arrange  for  their  publication/' 

The  Committee  appointed  under  this  Resolution  has  made  careful 
investigation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  consulted 
by  frequent  correspondence.  It  has  selected  several  works  from 
among  the  mass  of  material.  It  has  arranged  with  publisher,  with 
authors,  and  with  translators,  for  the  immediate  undertaking  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  task.  It  realizes  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  professions  and  the  public  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  information 
on  this  subject.  It  desires  here  to  explain  the  considerations  which 
have  moved  it  in  seeking  to  select  the  treatises  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

For  the  community  at  large,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
criminal  science  is  a  larger  thing  than  criminal  law.  The  legal 
profession  in  particular  has  a  duty  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
principles  of  that  science,  as  the  sole  means  for  intelligent  and 
systematic  improvement  of  the  criminal  law. 

Two  centuries  ago,  while  modem  medical  science  was  still  young, 
medical  practitioners  proceeded  upon  two  general  assumptions: 
one  as  to  the  cause  of  disease,  the  other  as  to  its  treatment.  As 
to  the  cause  of  disease,  —  disease  was  sent  by  the  inscrutable  will 
of  God.  No  man  could  fathom  that  will,  nor  its  arbitrary  opera- 
tion. As  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  there  were  believed  to  be 
a  few  remedial  agents  of  universal  efficacy.  Calomel  and  blood- 
letting, for  example,  were  two  of  the  principal  ones.     A  larger  or 
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smaller  dose  of  calomel*  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  bloodletting, 
—  this  blindly  indiscriminate  mode  of  treatment  was  regarded  as 
orthodox  for  all  common  varieties  of  ailment.  And  so  his  calomel 
pill  and  his  bloodletting  lancet  were  carried  everywhere  with  him 
by  the  doctor. 

Nowadays,  all  this  is  past»  in  medical  science.  As  to  the  causes 
of  disease,  we  know  that  they  are  facts  of  nature,  —  various,  but 
distinguishable  by  diagnosis  and  research,  and  more  or  less  capa- 
ble of  prevention  or  control  or  counter-action.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment, we  now  know  that  there  are  various  specific  modes  of  treat- 
ment for  specific  causes  or  symptoms,  and  that  the  treatment  must 
be  adapted  to  the  cause.  In  short,  the  individualization  of  disease, 
in  cause  and  in  treatment,  is  the  dominant  truth  of  modem  medical 
science. 

The  same  truth  is  now  known  about  crime;  but  the  understand- 
ing and  the  application  of  it  are  just  opening  upon  us.  The  old 
and  still  dominant  thought  is,  as  to  cause,  that  a  crime  is  caused 
by  the  inscrutable  moral  free  will  of  the  human  being,  doing  or 
not  doing  the  crime,  just  as  it  pleases;  absolutely  free  in  advance, 
at  any  moment  of  time,  to  choose  or  not  to  choose  the  criminal  act, 
and  therefore  in  itself  the  sole  and  ultimate  cause  of  crime.  As  to 
treatment,  there  still  are  just  two  traditional  measures,  used  in 
varying  doses  for  all  kinds  of  crime  and  all  kinds  of  persons, — 
jail,  or  a  fine  (for  death  is  now  employed  in  rare  cases  only).  But 
modem  science,  here  as  in  medicine,  recognizes  that  crime  also 
(like  disease)  has  natural  causes.  It  need  not  be  asserted  for  one 
moment  that  crime  is  a  disease.  But  it  does  have  natural  causes,  — 
that  is,  circumstances  which  work  to  produce  it  in  a  given  case. 
And  as  to  treatment,  modem  science  recognizes  that  penal  or  re- 
medial treatment  cannot  possibly  be  indiscriminate  and  machine- 
like, but  must  be  adapted  to  the  causes,  and  to  the  man  as  affected 
by  those  causes.  Common  sense  and  logic  alike  require,  inevitably, 
that  the  moment  we  predicate  a  specific  cause  for  an  undesirable 
effect,  the  remedial  treatment  must  be  specifically  adapted  to  that 
cause. 

Thus  the  great  truth  of  the  present  and  the  future,  for  criminal 
sdence,  is  the  individualization  of  penal  treatment,  —  for  that  man, 
and  for  the  cause  of  that  man's  crime. 

Now  this  tmth  opens  up  a  vast  field  for  re-examination.  It 
means  that  we  must  study  all  the  possible  data  that  can  be  causes 
of  crime,  —  the  man's  heredity,  the  man's  physical  and  moral 
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make-up,  his  emotional  temperament,  the  surroundings  of  his 
youth,  his  present  home,  and  other  conditions,  —  all  the  influencing 
circumstances.  And  it  means  that  the  effect  of  different  methods 
of  treatment,  old  or  new,  for  different  kinds  of  men  and  of  causes, 
must  be  studied,  experimented,  and  compared.  Only  in  this  way 
can  accurate  knowledge  be  reached,  and  new  efficient  measures 
be  adopted. 

All  this  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  forty  years  past,  and  in 
limited  fields  in  this  country.  All  the  branches  of  science  that  can 
help  have  been  working,  —  anthropology,  medicine,  psychology, 
economics,  sociology,  philanthropy,  penology.  The  law  alone  has 
abstained.  The  science  of  law  is  the  one  to  be  served  by  all  this. 
But  the  public  in  general  and  the  legal  profession  in  particular 
have  remained  either  ignorant  of  the  entire  subject  or  indifferent 
to  the  entire  scientific  movement.  And  this  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence has  blocked  the  way  to  progress  in  administration. 

The  Institute  therefore  takes  upon  itself,  as  one  of  its  aims,  to 
inculcate  the  study  of  modem  criminal  science,  as  a  pressing  duty 
for  the  legal  profession  and  for  the  thoughtful  community  at  large. 
One  of  its  principal  modes  of  stimulating  and  aiding  this  study  is 
to  make  available  in  the  English  language  the  most  useful  treatises 
now  extant  in  the  Continental  languages.  Our  country  has  started 
late.  There  is  much  to  catch  up  with,  in  the  results  reached  else- 
where. We  shall,  to  be  sure,  profit  by  the  long  period  of  argument 
and  theorizing  and  experimentation  which  European  thinkers  and 
workers  have  passed  through.  But  to  reap  that  profit,  the  results  of 
their  experience  must  be  made  accessible  in  the  English  language. 

The  effort,  in  selecting  this  series  of  translations,  has  been  to 
choose  those  works  which  best  represent  the  various  schools  of 
thought  in  criminal  science,  the  general  results  reached,  the  points 
of  contact  or  of  controversy,  and  the  contrasts  of  method  —  having 
always  in  view  that  class  of  works  which  have  a  more  than  local 
value  and  could  best  be  serviceable  to  criminal  science  in  our  country. 
As  the  science  has  various  aspects  and  emphases  -r  the  anthro- 
pological, psychological,  sociological,  legal,  statistical,  economic, 
pathological  —  due  regard  was  paid,  in  the  selection,  to  a  representa- 
tion of  all  these  aspects.  And  as  the  several  Continental  countries 
have  contributed  in  different  ways  to  these  various  aspects,  —  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  most  abundantly,  but  the  others  each  its  share,  — 
the  effort  was  made  also  to  recognize  the  different  contributions  as 
far  as  feasible. 
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The  selection  made  by  the  Committee,  then»  represents  its 
judgment  of  the  works  that  are  most  useful  and  most  instructive  for 
the  purpose  of  translation.  It  is  its  conviction  that  this  Series, 
when  completed,  will  furnish  the  American  student  of  criminal 
science  a  systematic  and  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  controlling 
doctrines  and  methods  that  now  hold  the  stage  of  thought  in  Con* 
tinental  Europe.  Which  of  the  various  principles  and  methods 
will  prove  best  adapted  to  help  our  problems  can  only  be  told  after 
our  students  and  workers  have  tested  them  in  our  own  experience. 
But  it  is  certain  that  we  must  first  acquaint  ourselves  with  these 
results  of  a  generation  of  European  thought. 

In  closing,  the  Conmuttee  thinks  it  desirable  to  refer  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  for  purposes  of  further  investigation  of  the 
literature,  to  the  "  Preliminary  Bibliography  of  Modem  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology  "  (Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Gary  Library  of 
Law  of  Northwestern  University),  already  issued  to  members  of 
the  Conference.  The  Committee  believes  that  some  of  the  Anglo- 
American  works  listed  therein  will  be  found  useful. 

Committee  on  Translations. 
Chairman,  John  H.  Wigmorb, 

Professor  of  Law  in  Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 
Ernst  Freund, 

Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maurice  Parmelee, 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  State  University  of  Missouri. 

RoscoE  Pound, 

Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University, 

Edward  Lindsay, 

Of  the  Warren,  Pa,,  Bar. 

Wm.  W.  Smithers, 

Secretary  of  the  Comparative  Law  Bvreau  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDITORIAL  PREFACE  TO  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

By  Edward  Lindset. 

Ant  adequate  study  of  the  phenomena  of  crime  and  of  the  criminal 
must  take  into  account  the  economic  phase  —  must  consider  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  study  from  the  economic  standpoint;  for  while 
few  will  follow  the  socialist  theorists  in  the  controlling  importance 
they  assign  to  the  economic  factors  of  social  life  it  is  nevertheless 
manifest  that  these  factors  are  powerful  elements  in  the  totality 
of  social  conditions  and  must  be  given  due  consideration  in  the  survey 
of  all  societal  phenomena,  including  that  of  crime.  The  work  selected 
to  represent  this  viewpoint  in  the  Modern  Criminal  Science  Series 
is  that  of  one  of  the  younger  criminalists  —  an  able  and  thorough 
study  of  the  effect  of  economic  conditions  on  crime  and  distinguished 
by  the  extensive  and  critical  use  made  of  a  wide  range  of  statistical 
data. 

William  Adrian  Bonger,  the  author  of  the  work  here  translated, 
of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  a  Dutch  Publicist,  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Van  Hamel,  well  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International 
Union  of  Penal  Law  and  the  most  eminent  of  Dutch  students  of 
criminology.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  September  16,  1876, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law  from  the  University  of 
Amsterdam  in  June,  1905.  The  first  part  of  the  present  work,  which 
consists  of  a  survey,  with  copious  extracts  and  critical  comments, 
of  the  previous  literature  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  crime  to 
economic  conditions  is  a  revision  of  a  thesis  originally  presented  at  the 
University. 

Dr.  Bonger  is  also  the  author  of  ""  Religion  and  Crime :  A  Crimino- 
logical Study";  Leiden,  1913,  and  numerous  articles  in  Dutch  and 
German  periodicals.  Among  these  are  the  following  in  ''Nieuwe 
Tyd'*  (The  New  Age),  a  well-known  Dutch  socialist  review:  "An 
Apology  for  War",  a  critical  review  of  "Die  Philosophic  des  Krieges" 
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by  Professor  Steinmetz  (1908) ;  ^Xapital  and  Income  in  the  Nether- 
lands" (1910);  "Marxism  and  Revisionism"  (1910);  "Crime  and 
Socialism :  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Criminality  in  the  Nether- 
lands" (1911);  and  "Religion  and  Irreligion  in  the  Netherlands" 
(191 1) .  Two  noteworthy  contributions  to  "  Neue  Zeit "  are  "  Cesare 
Lombroso"  in  Vol.  XXVIH,  number  one  (1910),  and  "Verbrechen 
und  Sozialismus :  Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zum  Studium  der  KriminaUtat 
im  Deutschland"  in  Vol.  XXX,  number  two  (1912).  In  1912  also 
appeared  "The  Social  Factors  of  Crime  and  their  Significance  in 
Comparison  with  the  Individual  Causes"  in  Vol.  XXIII  of  the 
"Tydschrift  voor  Strafrecht",  the  only  Dutch  journal  of  criminal  law. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  instead  of  stating  in  his  own  language 
the  views  expressed  in  the  previous  Uterature  on  the  subject  Dr. 
Bonger  has  by  extracts  from  the  various  authors  given  us  their 
opinions  in  their  own  language,  adding  brief  critical  comments  of  his 
own.  The  second  part  contains  Dr.  Bonger's  own  discussion  of 
the  phenomena  of  crime  based  upon  an  unusually  thorough  collection 
of  statistical  data  and  the  elaboration  of  his  views.  In  the  selection 
of  authors  from  whom  he  quotes  Dr.  Bonger  shows  his  sympathy 
with  the  social  philosophy  of  socialism  which  appears  as  well  in  the 
exposition  of  his  own  explanation  of  criminality ;  but  the  facts  which 
he  collects  together  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  are  so  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  and  his  own  conclusions  so  carefully  distinguished 
that  the  value  of  the  study  is  not  diminished  even  for  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  accept  his  social  philosophy. 

Dr.  Bonger  sees  clearly  that  the  concept  of  crime  is  a  social  and  not 
a  biological  one.  It  is  the  social  value  or  harmfulness  of  acts  or  con- 
duct that  is  involved  in  the  concept  and  if  we  use  terms  that  have 
a  predominantly  biological  connotation  such  as  "normal"  or  "ab- 
normal", we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  that  use  as  referring  to  a 
social  standard  or  we  will  be  in  danger  of  a  confusion  of  thought. 
That  some  of  the  acts  which  society  has  classed  as  crimes  may  be 
deemed  pathological  is  incidental ;  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  they 
are  termed  crimes  but  because  they  are  socially  detrimental.  That 
some  of  the  individuals  who  have  committed  crimes  may  be  called 
"  abnormal "  is  incidental ;  it  is  not  because  of  this  that  they  are  classi- 
fied as  criminals.  That  the  economic  factor  has  a  large  influence  in 
connection  with  that  kind  of  conduct  the  social  significance  of  which 
stamps  it  as  criminal  the  author  abundantly  shows.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  the  case  and  the  extent  to  which  the  economic  condi- 
tions involved  are  inherent  in  our  present  social  organization  are 
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matters  on  which  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion  with  the  author. 
Dr.  Bonger's  expressed  belief  that  his  main  positions  will  be  received 
without  sympathy  in  this  country  we  venture  to  think  will  not  prove 
to  be  well  founded.  On  the  contrary  so  clearly  has  he  set  them 
forth  and  so  well  has  he  supported  them  that  they  can  hardly  fail  of 
appreciation.  If  this  work  serves  to  some  extent  as  a  corrective  to  a 
too  prevalent  tendency  toward  a  confusion  of  thought  between  bio- 
logical and  social  concepts  and  standards  in  the  study  of  human  con- 
duct —  and  especially  that  kind  of  conduct  which  we  have  deemed  so 
socially  detrimental  as  to  brand  as  crime  —  its  inclusion  in  this 
series  will  be  amply  justified. 

Wabben,  Pa. 
Febniary  26,  1916. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THIS  VOLUME. 
By  Frank  H.  Norcross.^ 

Dr.  Bonger's  work  —  "Criminality  and  Economic  Conditions"  — 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  students  of  criminology,  sociology  and 
kindred  subjects.  In  it,  also,  the  p>olitical  economist  may  delve  with 
profit. 

The  eminent  scholar  and  author  in  his  preface  to  the  American 
edition  expresses  the  conviction  that  his  "ideas  about  the  etiology  of 
crime  wiD  not  be  shared  by  a  great  many  readers  of  the  American 
edition,"  and,  also,  "that  the  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  many  disap- 
proving critics  on  this  side  of  the  ocean."  The  distinguished  author 
may  be  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  number  of  American  readers 
who  will  agree  in  a  large  measure  with  his  conclusions  as  to  the  causes 
of  crime  generally.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  remedy  which 
Dr.  Bonger  proposes  is  more  apt  to  elicit  controversy  than  the  correct- 
ness of  his  diagnosis.  The  great  value  of  Dr.  Bonger's  work  to 
Americans,  however,  wiD  be  independent  of  the  number  of  readers  who 
concede  the  force  of  his  reasoning  or  accept  the  logic  of  his  conclu- 
sions. Disagree  with  the  author's  conclusions  as  the  reader  may  and 
its  value  to  the  reader  will  not  be  impaired.  One  cannot  take  issue 
with  the  conclusions  of  a  scholar  based  on  study  and  research,  without 
an  exercise  of  processes  of  the  mind  valuable  to  the  reader,  and 
probably  so  to  others.  From  the  right  quantity  and  quality  of  criti- 
cism comes  the  truth.  One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  Dr. 
Bonger's  work  will  be  found  in  his  own  criticisms  of  the  writings  of 
other  European  authors,  particularly  those  comprising  the  so-called 
Italian  and  French  schools. 

"Criminality  and  Economic  Conditions"  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  agencies  produc-* 
tive  of  crime  which  has  thus  far  been  published  in  this  coimtry.    The 

>  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada ;  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 
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work  is  a  result  of  great  study  and  research,  and  little  existing  data 
can  have  been  overlooked.  Agree  or  not  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  doubt  the  force  of  his  reasoning  if  one  will,  nevertheless,  such 
reasoning  and  conclusions  have  their  basis  in  statistics  and  data  fur- 
nished, from  which  other  reasoning  or  conclusions  may  be  formed 
if  the  reader  thinks  the  author's  conclusions  are  not  supported  by  the 
facts. 

A^liether  existing  economic  conditions  are  fundamentally  wrongs 
and  crime  is  but  the  natural  concomitant  of  a  false  economic  basis 
upon  which  society  is  organized,  is  a  controversial  question  which  is 
so  forcefully  presented  by  the  author  that  the  reader  must  concede 
that  his  views  have  been  presented  by  a  master. 

Dr.  Bonger's  thesis,  doubtless,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Americans  who  regard  environment  as  the  greatest 
contributory  cause  of  crime  and  who  place  heredity  or  innate  crimi- 
nality  in  a  subordinate  position,  though  many  may  continue  to  regard 
these  matters  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  author  attributes  to 
them.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
theory  recently  espoused  by  some  Americans  that  "sterilization'* 
may  be  an  effective  method  of  reducing  the  "army  of  criminals.'* 
"One  should  be  inclined  to  ask,"  he  says,  "if  the  advocates  of  'sterili- 
zation '  have  never  heard  of  Australia,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants  have  descended  from  the  worst  of  criminals  and  where 
yet  the  rate  of  criminality  is  low."  The  Australian  might  reply  that 
this  is  not  a  fair  test,  for  at  the  time  England  was  transporting  so 
many  of  her  criminals  to  Australia,  the  English  criminal  code  was  so 
drastic  that  "the  worst  of  criminals"  constituted  but  a  small  per  cent 
of  those  who  became  its  victims.  But  this  observation  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  correctness  of  the  Doctor's  observation  that  "sterili- 
zation" is  "as  useful  as  the  efforts  to  stop  with  a  bottle  a  brook  in  its 
course."  If  the  advocates  of  "  sterilization  "  are  wrong  in  their  theoiy» 
it  is  only  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  we  Americans  have  been  so 
busy  developing  a  new  country  that,  until  very  recent  years,  we  gave  no 
thought  to  the  immense  problem  of  the  causes  of  crime,  or  attempted 
to  apply  to  the  subject  any  sort  of  intelligent,  to  say  nothing  of 
scientific,  consideration./  When  at  last  it  dawned  upon  a  few  of  the 
American  people  that  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of  dealing  with 
our  crime  problem,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incidental  economic  waste» 
exceeded  a  billion  dollars  annually,  or,  as  Professor  MUnsterberg  in 
one  of  his  books  forcibly  puts  it :  "that  this  country  spends  annually 
five  himdred  millions  of  dollars  more  on  fighting  the  existing  crime 
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than  on  all  its  works  of  charity,  education,  and  religion  ",  —  it  began 
to  be  considered  worth  while  to  study  this  tremendous  social  problem 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  improving  conditions.  Those  who  investi- 
gated the  subject  found  little  in  the  way  of  statistics  or  reliable  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  study  of  conditions  with  a  view  of  applying 
remedies.  Some  few  had  written  upon  various  phases  of  the  subject. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  in  1909  that  intelligent  direction 
along  practical  lines  was  given  to  a  study  by  Americans  of  this  great 
social  and  economic  problem.  The  Journal  of  the  Institute  was  the 
first  periodical  of  its  kind  published  in  the  English  language.  In 
Continental  Europe  a  number  of  such  journals  were  being  published 
and  many  students  of  the  problem  had  contributed  valuable  works 
upon  different  phases  of  the  subject.  The  American  Institute  has 
deemed  the  quickest  way  for  Americans  to  become  abreast  of  the  best 
modem  thought  on  criminal  law  and  criminology,  is  to  make  avail- 
able for  American  readers  the  best  scientific  thought  of  European 
writers,  hence,  "The  Modem  Criminal  Science  Series,"  of  which  Dr. 
Bonger's  work  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes. 

Until  very  recent  years,  most  American  judges  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  gave  little  thought  to  the  underlying  causes  of  crime.  It 
was  the  general  assumption  that  courts  and  court  officers  had  per- 
formed their  full  functions  when  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  defendant 
had  been  determined  and  he  was  discharged  or  committed  to  some 
penal  institution.  Here  again  little  thought  was  given  to  the  one 
incarcerated  other  than  to  hold  and  generally  to  exploit  him  until 
by  law  he  was  entitled  to  be  discharged.  Those  whose  province  it 
was  to  get  men  into  prison  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them 
in  custody  gave  little  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  convict 
was  a  better  or  a  worse  unit  of  society  when  he  came  out  than  when  he 
entered  upon  a  prison  term.  Even  less  thought  was  given  to  the  more 
important  question  —  why  so  many  commit  crime  at  all.  If  normal 
human  beings  under  normal  conditions  do  not  commit  crime,  then 
crime  is  evidence  of  the  abnormal,  either  in  the  person  or  in  the  con- 
dition. If  this  is  a  correct  hypothesis,  then  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  must  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
be  predicated  upon  a  comprehension  and  due  consideration  of  this 
fact. 

If,  in  order  to  materially  reduce  the  quantum  of  crime,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  the  economic  basis  upon  which  modem  society  rests 
and  reorganize  it  "based  upon  the  community  of  the  means  of  pro- 
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duction  ",  then  the  outlook  for  an  early  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
crime  may  not  be  overly  encouraging.  Such  a  change  in  the  economic 
basis  of  society  is  hardly  to  be  expected  otherwise  than  as  the  result 
of  the  slow  process  of  social  evolution.  Progress  in  this  respect  has 
not  been  perceptibly  rapid  since  Moses  gave  to  the  world  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.  Many  abuses  of  our  present  economic  system, 
however,  may  be  modified  or  abolished  without  waiting  for  or  conced- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  change  which  the  eminent  scholar  holds  is 
fundamental. 

Again,  in  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the  value  of  Dr.  Bonger's 
work  does  not  depend  upon  an  agreement  with  all  the  views  of  the 
author.  The  book  will  bring  to  the  American  reader  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  view  most  valuable  to  the  administrators  of  criminal  law 
and  to  those  interested  in  the  wider  field  of  general  social  progress. 

Cabson  Cmr,  Nevada, 
February  18,  1916. 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 

This  translation  is  based  upon  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1905, 
but  the  translator  has  been  furnished  by  the  author  not  only  with 
s|)ecial  notes  for  the  American  edition,  but  also  with  the  latest  cor- 
rections to  the  French  text.  Dr.  Bonger  has  also  furnished  a  revised 
bibliography,  and  kindly  wrote  the  American  preface  in  English. 
In  the  translation  some  slight  condensation  of  the  work  has  been 
made,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  by  the  omission  of  a  few 
passages  of  a  parenthetical  nature,  in  quotations  and  notes.  The 
very  valuable  bibliographical  notes  have  been  retained  intact. 
Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Editorial  Committee  for 
suggestions  as  to  some  difficult  legal  terms,  and  to  Mr.  Georgio  de 
Grassi  for  assistance  in  the  translation  of  Italian  passages. 


Henry  P.  Horton. 


Ithaca,  N.Y., 

September,  1914. 
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CRIMINALITY  AND 
ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  resolution  of  the  "Committee  on  Translations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology"  to  include  my  book 
"Criminality  et  conditions  6conomiques"  among  the  European  works, 
that  were  assigned  for  translation  was  welcomed  by  me  with  glad- 
ness. The  fact  that  the  difference  of  language  is  an  obstacle  for 
many  to  become  acquainted  with  a  book,  is  for  its  author  very  dis- 
agreeable. This  was  also  the  reason  which  obliged  me  to  publish 
my  work  not  in  my  own  but  in  the  French  language. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  my  ideas  about  the  etiology  of  crime  will 
not  be  shared  by  a  great  many  readers  of  the  American  edition.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  English-speaking  countries  the  causes  of 
criminality  are  sought  in  man  himself  rather  than  in  his  surround- 
ings. Heredity,  too,  is  considered  there  of  great  importance.  Hence 
the  attempts  to  reduce  the  army  of  criminals  by  so-called  "steriliza- 
tion." Against  this  point  of  view  my  book  is  in  sharp  opposition; 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors.  There  was  a  time  in  Europe 
when  it  was  thought  with  Lombroso  that  crime  was  rooted  in  man 
himself ;  the  progress  of  sociology  has  shown  more  and  more  clearly 
that  the  roots  are  found  outside  man,  in  society.  There  is  nothing 
more  variable  than  man !  That  heredity  plays  a  great  part  on  the 
scene  of  criminality  has  never  been  proved.  Have  the  advocates  of 
"sterilization",  one  should  be  inclined  to  ask,  never  heard  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended 
from  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  where  yet  the  rate  of  criminality  is 
low  ?  The  army  of  prostitution  has  been  for  a  great  many  centuries 
by  far  more  "sterile"  than  the  army  of  criminals  can  ever  be  made, 
and  yet  prostitution  is  not  decreased ;  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
this  phenomena  is  ruled  by  social  factors.  In  short,  the  effect  of 
"sterilization"  seems  to  me  as  useful  as  the  efforts  to  stop  with  a 
bottle  a  brook  in  its  course,  as  Manouvrier  once  called  it.  On  the 
other  hand  I  beg  the  adherents  of  the  individualistic  theory  of  crime 
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to  take  into  consideration  that  in  some  European  countries  the 
beginning  of  the  rise  of  the  lower  classes,  who  form  the  greatest  con- 
tingent of  criminals,  has  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the  increase  of  crime» 
even  in  many  cases  to  occasion  a  decrease. 

My  book  will  thus  be  sure  to  meet  with  many  disapproving  critics 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  I  fear  them  not.  If  only  facts  are 
opposed  to  facts,  truth  will  come  to  light.  "  Du  choc  des  opinions 
jaiUit  la  v6rit6 ! " 

According  to  my  undertaking  I  have  stated  in  notes  the  principal 
literature  of  the  latest  years.  In  concert  with  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  have  shortened  the  text  as  much  as  possible.  The  whole 
passage  about  "race  and  crime'*  I  have  omitted  because  —  main- 
taining in  general  what  I  had  written  about  it  —  I  now  have  much 
more  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  the  space  therefor  was  not  at  my 
disposition.  For  the  same  reason  I  left  the  passage  on  "Physical 
Environment  and  Crime"  as  it  was.  The  treatment  in  detail  of  both 
these  questions  will  take  place  in  due  time  elsewhere. 

I  will  not  close  this  preface  without  assuring  the  Committee  on 
Translations  how  highly  I  value  their  broad  view  and  large-minded 
resolution  to  give  a  hearing  to  one  whose  opinions  differ  so  much 
from  the  usual.  To  my  translator,  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  good 
care  bestowed  on  my  book. 

W.   A.    BONGEB. 

Ambtebdam, 
June,  1914. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 

Honorable  mention  has  been  given  to  the  first  part  of  this  work, 
which  was  written  upon  a  subject  proposed  by  the  juridical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  and  entitled  **A  Systematic  and 
Critical  Exposition  of  the  Literature  Dealing  with  the  Relation 
between  Criminality  and  Economic  Conditions."  To  this  exposition 
I  have  added  the  opinions  of  some  additional  authors,  and  have 
treated  some  others  more  fully  than  in  the  original ;  but  on  the  whole 
this  part  of  the  work  has  been  little  changed.  The  second  part,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely  new ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  my 
thesis  I  had  already  marked  out  a  line  of  investigation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  required  a  profound  study  of  the  relation  between  criminality 
and  economic  conditions.  The  period  of  one  year  fixed  by  the 
faculty  was  too  limited  a  time  in  which  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
survey  of  the  question.  I  have  left  the  exposition  as  it  was  with- 
out restating  it  in  the  second  part  (now  the  more  important  division 
of  the  work),  although  I  am  aware  that  objections  might  be  made, 
especially  as  to  the  form.  However,  I  have  not  felt  that  these  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  complete  recasting  of  the  work. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  those  who  have  expressed  their  good  will  by  lending  me  their  aid ; 
especially  to  my  highly  esteemed  colleague.  Professor  G.  A.  van 
Hamel,  and  my  friends  Dr.  A.  Aletrino  and  N.  W.  Posthumus. 

AjIBTKBDAlf, 

February,  1905. 


I  have  taken  great  pains  neither  to  deride  human 

actions,  nor  to  deplore  them,  nor  to  detest  them, 

but  to  understand  them. 

—  Spinoza. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  systematizing  the  literature  of  my  subject  I  have  pursued  the 
following  method:  I  begin  with  some  significant  extracts  from 
authors  who  wrote  before  the  birth  of  modem  criminal  science. 
After  these  I  take  up  the  statisticians,  that  is  to  say,  those  who, 
without  belonging  to  any  special  school  of  criminologists,  have  treated 
the  subject  principally  by  the  aid  of  statistics.  Next  I  give  an  ex- 
position of  the  school  which  insists  especially  upon  the  individual 
factors  in  crime,  and  ascribes  only  a  secondary  place  to  economic 
factors  (the  Italian  school) ;  following  this  I  treat  of  the  school  which 
considers  the  r6le  played  by  environment  as  very  important  (the  ^A\uleu 
French  school) ;  and  afterwards  that  of  the  bio-sociological  doctrine 
which  forms  the  synthesis  of  the  two  schools.  Then  follow  the 
"  spiritualists  ",  that  is  to  say  the  religious  authors  who  have  been 
more  or  less  influenced  by  modern  criminal  science ;  and  finally,  the 
authors  who  belong  to  the  *'terza  scuola",  and  the  socialists  who 
consider  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  as  being  very  important 
or  even  decisive.  The  authors  coming  under  the  same  heading  have 
been  treated  in  chronological  order. 

Like  every  classification  this  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Several 
authors  might  have  been  placed  under  two  different  headings.  We 
may  add  that  as  time  goes  on  the  differences  between  the  Italian  and 
French  schools  are  becoming  less  and  less  marked,  so  that  their 
opinions  and  those  of  the  bio-sociologists  no  longer  show  any  great 
divergences  as  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned. 


Part  One. 

CRITICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  LITERATURE  DEALING 
WITH  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  CRIMINALITY 
AND   ECONO»nC  CONDITIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PRECURSORS. 

AUTHORS   WHO  TREATED  THE  SUBJECT  BEFORE  THE  BIRTH  OF 

MODERN   CRIMINAL  SCIENCE. 

I. 

Thomas  More.* 

In  the  first  part  of  his  "Utopia"  More  severely  criticises  the 
economic  conditions  of  his  time  in  England,  and  adds  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  criminality  of  that  period. 

Raphael  Hythloday,  whom  More  makes  the  speaker  in  his  work, 
and  through  whom  he  expresses  his  own  opinions,  says : 

'*It  chanced  on  a  certain  day,  when  I  sat  at  the  Cardinal's  table, 
there  was  also  a  certain  lay  man  cunning  in  the  laws  of  your  realm. 
Who,  I  cannot  tell  whereof  taking  occasion,  began  diligently  and 
earnestly  to  praise  that  strait  and  rigorous  justice,  which  at  that 
time  was  there  executed  upon  felons,  who,  as  he  said,  were  for  the 
most  part  twenty  hanged  together  upon  one  gallows.  And,  seeing 
so  few  escaped  punishment,  he  said  he  could  not  choose  but  greatly 
wonder  and  marvel,  how  and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  come  to 
pass,  that  thieves  nevertheless  were  in  every  place  so  rife  and  so  rank. 

>  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  In  my  opinion,  More  is  the  first  author 
who  has  noted  in  a  scientific  way  the  relation  between  criminality  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Before  him  there  were  other  authors,  to  whom  this  rela- 
tionship did  not  remain  totally  unperceived  j  but  they  treated  the  subject  by 
chance,  as  it  were,  and  in  a  very  superficial  way.  Cf,  J.  van  /JTan,  ''Les 
Causes  doonomique  de  la  Criminality   ,  pp.  15  ff.] 
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"Nay,  Sir,  quod  I  (for  I  durst  boldly  speak  my  mind  before  the 
Cardinal)  marvel  nothing  hereat;  for  this  punishment  of  thieves 
passeth  the  limits  of  justice,  and  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  public 
weal.  For  it  is  too  extreme  and  cruel  a  punishment  for  theft,  and 
yet  not  sufficient  to  refrain  and  withhold  men  from  theft.  For 
simple  theft  is  not  so  great  an  offense,  that  it  ought  to  be  punished  with 
death.  Neither  is  there  any  punishment  so  horrible,  that  it  can  keep 
them  from  stealing,  which  have  no  other  craft  whereby  to  get  their 
living.  Therefore  in  this  point,  not  you  only,  but  also  the  most 
part  of  the  world,  be  like  evil  schoolmasters,  which  be  readier  to 
beat,  than  to  teach  their  scholars.  For  great  and  horrible  punish- 
ments be  appointed  for  thieves,  whereas  much  rather  provision  should 
have  been  made,  that  there  were  some  means,  whereby  they  might 
get  their  living,  so  that  no  man  should  be  driven  to  this  extreme 
necessity,  first  to  steal,  and  then  to  die. 

"Yes  (quod  he)  this  matter  is  well  enough  provided  for  already. 
There  be  handicrafts,  there  is  husbandry  to  get  their  living  by,  if 
they  would  not  willingly  be  nought.  Nay,  quod  I,  you  shaU  not 
scape  so ;  for  first  of  all,  I  will  speak  nothing  of  them  that  come  home 
out  of  the  wars,  maimed  and  lame,  as  not  long  ago,  out  of  Blackheath 
field,  and  a  little  before  that,  out  of  the  wars  in  France ;  such,  I  say, 
as  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  public  weal's  or  the  king's  sake,  and 
by  reason  of  weakness  or  lameness  be  not  able  to  occupy  their  old 
crafts,  and  be  too  aged  to  learn  new ;  of  them  I  will  speak  nothing, 
forasmuch  as  wars  have  their  ordinary  recourse.  But  let  us  consider 
those  things  that  chance  daily  before  our  eyes.  First  there  is  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen,  which  can  not  be  content  to  live  idle  themselves, 
like  drones,  of  that  which  others  have  labored  for;  their  tenants,  I 
mean,  whom  they  poll  and  shave  to  the  quick,  by  raising  their  rents 
(for  this  only  point  of  frugality  do  they  use,  men  else  through  their  lav- 
ish and  prodigal  spending,  able  to  bring  themselves  to  very  beggary) 
these  gentlemen,  I  say,  do  not  only  live  in  idleness  themselves,  but 
also  carry  about  with  them  at  their  tails  a  great  flock  or  train  of  idle 
and  loitering  serving  men,  which  never  learn  any  craft  whereby  to 
get  their  livings.  These  men  as  soon  as  their  master  is  dead,  or  be 
sick  themselves,  be  incontinent  thrust  out  of  doors.  For  gentlemen 
had  rather  keep  idle  persons,  than  sick  men,  and  many  times  the 
dead  man's  heir  is  not  able  to  maintain  so  great  a  house,  and  keep 
so  many  serving  men  as  his  father  did.  Then  in  the  mean  season 
they  that  be  thus  destitute  of  service,  either  starve  for  hunger,  or 
manfully  play  the  thieves.    For  what  would  you  have  them  do? 
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When  they  have  wandered  abroad  so  long,  until  they  have  worn 
threadbare  their  apparel,  and  also  impaired  their  health,  then  gentle- 
men because  of  their  pale  and  sickly  faces,  and  patched  coats,  will 
not  take  them  into  service.  And  husbandmen  dare  not  set  them  a 
work,  knowing  well  enough  that  he  is  nothing  meet  to  do  true  and 
faithful  service  to  a  poor  man  with  a  spade  and  a  mattock  for  small 
wages  and  hard  fare,  which  being  daintily  and  tenderly  pampered  up 
in  idleness  and  pleasure,  was  wont  with  a  sword  and  buckler  by  his 
side  to  jet  through  the  street  with  a  bragging  look,  and  to  think  him- 
self to  be  as  good  as  any  man's  mate. 

"Nay,  by  Saint  Mary,  sir  (quod  the  lawyer),  not  so.  For  this 
kind  of  man  must  we  make  the  most  of.  For  in  them  as  men  of 
stouter  stomachs,  bolder  spirits,  and  manlier  courages  than  handi- 
crafts men  and  plowmen  be,  doth  consist  the  whole  power,  strength, 
and  puissance  of  our  army,  when  we  must  fight  in  battle.  For- 
sooth, sir,  as  well  you  might  say  (quod  I)  that  for  war's  sake  we  must 
cherish  thieves.  For  surely  you  shall  never  lack  thieves  while 
you  have  them.  No,  nor  thieves  be  not  the  most  false  and  faint- 
hearted soldiers,  nor  soldiers  be  not  the  cowardliest  thieves ;  so  well 
these  two  crafts  agree  together.  But  this  fault,  though  it  be  much 
used  among  you,  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  you  only,  but  common  also 
almost  to  aU  nations.  Yet  France  besides  this  is  troubled  and  in- 
fected with  a  much  sorer  plague.  The  whole  realm  is  filled  and  be- 
sieged with  hired  soldiers  in  peace  time  (if  that  be  peace)  which  be 
brought  in  under  the  same  color  and  pretense,  that  hath  persuaded 
you  to  keep  these  idle  serving  men.  For  these  wise  fools  and  very 
archdolts  thought  the  wealth  of  the  country  herein  to  consist,  if  there 
were  ever  in  readiness  a  strong  and  sure  garrison,  speciaUy  of  old 
practised  soldiers,  for  they  put  no  trust  at  all  in  men  unexercised. 
And  therefore  they  must  be  forced  to  seek  for  war,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  have  practised  soldiers  and  cunning  manslayers,  lest  that 
(as  it  is  prettily  said  by  Sallust)  their  hands  and  their  minds  through 
idleness  and  lack  of  exercise,  should  wax  dull.  But  how  pernicious 
and  pestilent  a  thing  it  is  to  maintain  such  beasts,  the  Frenchmen  by 
their  own  harms  have  learned,  and  the  examples  of  the  Romans, 
Carthaginians,  Syrians,  and  of  many  other  countries  do  manifestly 
declare.  For  not  only  the  empire,  but  also  the  fields  and  cities  of 
all  these,  by  divers  occasions  have  been  overrunned  and  destroyed  by 
theirown  armies  beforehand  had  in  a  readiness.  Now  how  unnecessary 
a  thing  this  is,  hereby  it  may  appear,  that  the  French  soldiers,  which 
from  their  youth  have  been  practised  and  inured  in  feats  of  arms,  do 
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not  crack  nor  advance  themselves  to  have  very  often  gotten  the 
upper  hand  and  mastery  of  your  new  made  and  unpractised  soldiers. 
But  in  this  point  I  will  not  use  many  words,  lest  perchance  I  may 
seem  to  flatter  you. 

"No,  nor  those  same  handicraftmen  of  yours  in  cities,  nor  yet  the 
rude  and  uplandish  plowmen  of  the  country,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
greatly  afraid  of  your  gentlemen's  idle  serving  men,  unless  it  be  such 
as  be  not  of  body  or  statiu^  correspondent  to  their  strength  and 
courage,  or  else  whose  bold  stomachs  be  discouraged  through  poverty. 
Thus  you  may  see,  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  be 
effeminated,  if  they  were  brought  up  in  good  crafts  and  laborsome 
works,  whereby  to  get  their  livings,  whose  stout  and  sturdy  bodies 
(for  gentlemen  vouchsafe  to  corrupt  and  spill  none  but  picked  and 
chosen  men)  now  either  by  reason  of  rest  and  idleness  be  brought  to 
weakness  or  else  by  easy  and  womanly  exercises  be  made  feeble  and 
unable  to  endure  hardness.  Truly  howsoever  the  case  standeth, 
this  methinketh  is  nothing  available  to  the  public  weal,  for  war's 
sake,  which  you  never  have,  but  when  you  will  yourselves,  to  keep 
and  maintain  an  innumerable  flock  of  that  sort  of  men,  that  be  so 
troublesome  and  noyous  in  peace,  whereof  you  ought  to  have  a  thou- 
sand times  more  regard  than  of  war. 

•*  But  yet  this  is  not  the  only  necessary  cause  of  stealing.  There 
is  another,  which,  as  I  suppose,  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  you  English- 
men alone.  What  is  that?  quod  the  Cardinal.  Forsooth  my 
Lord  (quod  I)  your  sheep  that  were  wont  to  be  so  meek  and  tame, 
and  so  small  eaters,  now  as  I  hear  say,  be  become  so  great  devourers 
and  so  wild,  that  they  eat  up,  and  swallow  down  the  very  men  them- 
selves. They  consume,  destroy,  and  devour  whole  fields,  houses, 
and  cities.  For  look  in  what  parts  of  the  realm  doth  grow  the  finest 
and  therefore  dearest  wool,  there  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yea  and 
certain  abbots,  holy  men  no  doubt,  not  contenting  themselves  with 
the  yearly  revenues  and  profits,  that  were  wont  to  grow  to  their  fore- 
fathers and  predecessors  of  their  lands,  nor  being  content  that  they 
live  in  rest  and  pleasure  nothing  profiting,  yea  much  noying  the  pub- 
lic weal,  leave  no  ground  for  tillage,  they  inclose  all  into  pastures; 
they  throw  down  houses ;  they  pluck  down  towns,  and  leave  nothing 
standing,  but  only  the  chiux;h  to  be  made  a  sheephouse.  And  as 
though  you  lost  no  land  by  forests,  chases,  lands,  and  parks,  those 
good  holy  men  turn  all  dwelling  places  and  all  glebeland  into  desola- 
tion and  wilderness.  Therefore  that  one  covetous  and  unsatiable 
cormorant  and  very  plague  of  his  native  country  may  compass  about 
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and  enclose  many  thousand  acres  of  ground  together  within  one  pale 
or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own,  or  else  either 
by  fraud,  or  by  violent  oppression  they  be  put  besides  it,  or  by  wrongs 
and  injuries  they  be  so  wearied,  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  all. 
By  one  means  therefore  or  by  other,  either  by  hook  or  crook  they 
must  needs  depart  away,  poor,  silly,  wretched  souls,  men,  women, 
husbands,  wives,  fatherless  children,  widows,  woeful  mothers,  with 
their  young  babes,  and  their  whole  household  small  in  substance  and 
much  in  number,  as  husbandry  requireth  many  hands.  Away  they 
trudge,  I  say,  out  of  their  known  and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no 
place  to  rest  in.  All  their  household  stuflF,  which  is  very  little  worth, 
though  it  might  well  abide  the  sale ;  yet  being  suddenly  thrust  out, 
they  be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a  thing  of  nought.  And  when  they 
have  wandered  abroad  till  that  be  spent,  what  can  they  do  but  steal 
and  then  justly  pardy  be  hanged,  or  else  go  about  begging.  Yet 
then  they  also  be  cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go 
about  and  work  not,  whom  no  man  will  set  to  work,  though  they 
never  so  willingly  prefer  themselves  thereto.  For  one  shepherd  or 
herdman  is  enough  to  eat  up  that  ground  with  cattle,  to  the  occupy- 
ing whereof  about  husbandry  many  hands  were  requisite. 

*'And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals  be  now  in  many  places 
dearer.  Yea,  besides  this  the  price  of  wool  is  so  risen,  that  poor 
folks  which  were  wont  to  work  it,  and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now 
able  to  buy  none  at  all.  And  by  this  means  very  many  be  forced  to 
forsake  work,  and  to  give  themselves  to  idleness.  For  after  that  so 
much  ground  was  inclosed  for  pasture,  an  infinite  multitude  of  sheep 
died  of  the  rot,  such  vengeance  God  took  of  their  inordinate  and  in- 
satiable covetousness,  sending  among  the  sheep  that  pestiferous 
murrain,  which  much  more  justly  should  have  fallen  of  the  sheep- 
masters'  own  heads.  And  though  the  number  of  sheep  increase  never 
so  fast,  yet  the  price  falleth  not  one  mite,  because  there  be  so  few 
sellers.  For  they  be  almost  all  comen  into  a  few  rich  men's  hands, 
whom  no  need  forceth  to  sell  before  they  lust,  and  they  lust  not 
before  they  may  sell  as  dear  as  they  lust. 

*'Now  the  same  cause  bringeth  in  like  dearth  of  the  other  kinds 
of  cattle,  yea  and  that  so  much  the  more,  because  that  after  the 
farms  plucked  down  and  husbandry  decayed,  there  is  no  man  that 
careth  about  the  breeding  of  young  stock.  For  these  rich  men 
bring  not  up  the  young  ones  of  great  cattle  as  they  do  lambs.  But 
first  they  buy  them  abroad  very  cheap  and  afterward,  when  they  be 
fatted  in  their  pastures,  they  sell  them  again  exceeding  dear.     And 
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therefore  (as  I  suppose)  the  whole  incommodity  hereof  is  not  yet  felt. 
For  yet  they  make  dearth  only  in  those  places  where  they  sell.  But 
when  they  fetch  them  away  from  thence  where  they  be  bred  faster 
than  they  can  be  brought  up;  then  shall  there  also  be  felt  great 
dearth,  stock  beginning  there  to  fail  where  the  ware  is  bought.  Thus 
the  unreasonable  covetousness  of  a  few  hath  turned  that  thing  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  your  island,  in  the  which  thing  the  chief  felicity  of 
your  realm  did  consist.  For  this  great  dearth  of  victuals  causeth 
men  to  keep  as  little  houses  and  as  small  hospitality  as  they  possibly 
may,  and  to  put  away  their  servants,  whither,  I  pray  you,  but  abeg- 
ging  or  else  (which  these  gentle  bloods  and  stout  stomachs  will  sooner 
set  their  minds  unto)  astealing  ? 

"Now  to  amend  the  matter,  to  this  wretched  beggary  and  miser- 
able poverty  is  joined  great  wantonness,  importunate  superfluity  and 
excessive  riot.  For  not  only  gentlemen's  servants,  but  also  handi- 
craftman,  yea  and  almost  the  plowmen  of  the  country,  with  all  other 
sorts  of  people,  use  much  strange  and  proud  newfangledness  in  their 
apparel,  and  too  much  prodigal  riot  and  sumptuous  fare  at  their 
table.  Now  bawds,  queans,  whores,  harlots,  strumpets,  brothel- 
houses,  stews,  and  yet  another  stews,  winetaverns,  alehouses  and 
tippling  houses,  with  so  many  naughty,  lewd,  and  unlawful  games, 
as  dice,  cards,  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  quoits,  do  not  all  these  send  the 
haunters  of  them  straight  astealing  when  their  money  is  gone  ? 

*'  Cast  out  these  pernicious  abominations,  make  a  law  that  they, 
which  plucked  down  farms  and  towns  of  husbandry,  shall  reedify 
them,  or  else  yield  and  uprender  the  possession  thereof  to  such  as  will 
go  to  the  cost  of  building  them  anew.  Suffer  not  these  rich  men  to 
buy  up  all,  to  engross  and  forestall,  and  with  their  monopoly  to  keep 
the  market  alone  as  please  them.  Let  not  so  many  be  brought  up 
in  idleness,  let  husbandry  and  tillage  be  restored,  let  clothworking  be 
renewed,  that  there  may  be  honest  labors  for  this  idle  sort  to  pass 
their  time  profitably,  which  hitherto  either  poverty  has  caused  to 
be  thieves,  or  else  now  to  be  vagabonds,  or  idle  serving  men,  and 
shortly  will  be  thieves.  Doubtless  unless  you  find  a  remedy  for 
these  enormities,  you  shall  in  vain  advance  yourselves  of  executing 
justice  upon  felons.  For  this  justice  is  more  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  more  flourishing  to  the  show,  than  either  just  or  profitable.  For 
by  suffering  your  youth  wantonly  and  viciously  to  be  brought  up, 
and  to  be  infected,  even  from  their  tender  age,  by  little  and  little 
with  vice,  then  in  God's  name  to  be  punished,  when  they  commit  the 
same  faults  after  being  come  to  man's  state,  which  from  their  youth 
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they  were  ever  like  to  do;   in  this  point,  I  pray  you»  what  other 
thing  do  you,  than  make  thieves  and  then  punish  them?"  ^ 

II. 
Jean  Meslieb.' 

In  speaking  of  the  faults  which  cling  to  society  Meslier,  among 
other  things,  says  the  following  about  crime : 

"Another  abuse,  and  one  that  is  almost  universally  accepted  and 
authorized  in  the  world,  is  the  appropriation  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil 
by  individuals,  in  place  of  which  all  ought  to  possess  it  equaUy  in 
common  and  enjoy  it  equally  in  common.  I  mean  all  those  of  the 
same  district  or  territory,  so  that  they  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit 
the  same  city,  town,  village,  or  parish  should  compose  but  one  great 
family.  They  should  all  regard  themselves  as  being  brothers  and 
sisters  one  to  another  and  all  children  of  the  same  fathers  and  mothers, 
who,  for  this  reason  ought  to  love  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters 
and,  in  consequence,  live  peaceably  together,  having  aU  things  com- 
mon. All  should  have  the  same  or  similar  food,  should  be  equally 
well  lodged,  clothed  and  shod,  but  should  also  apply  themselves 
equally  to  their  business,  that  is  to  say,  to  work  or  to  some  other 
honest  and  useful  employment,  each  following  his  or  her  profession, 
or  whatever  is  most  necessary  and  fitting  to  be  done  according  to  the 
time  or  season  or  the  things  especially  needed.  And  all  this  should 
be  done,  not  under  the  direction  of  those  who  would  like  to  dominate 
over  others  tyrannically  and  imperiously,  but  only  under  the  direction 
of  the  wisest  and  best  intentioned,  for  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  the  public  weal.  All  cities  and  other  communities  should 
also  on  their  own  account  take  great  pains  to  make  alliances  with 
their  neighbors  and  keep  inviolable  the  peace  and  union  between 
them,  in  order  to  aid  and  succor  one  another  in  time  of  need;  for 
without  this  the  public  well-being  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  must  be  wretched  and  unhappy. 

*'For  first,  what  results  from  this  individual  appropriation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  soil  for  each  to  enjoy  it  severaUy  apart  from  the  others, 
as  it  seems  good  to  him  ?  It  results  that  each  is  eager  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  good  and  bad.  For  cupidity,  which 
is  insatiable  and,  as  we  know,  the  root  of  all  evils,  looking  through 
an  open  door,  so  to  speak,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  desires, 
does  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  makes  all 

i  Pp.  28-36.  s  "Le  testament  de  J.  Mealier." 
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men  do  whatever  they  can  in  order  to  have  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  riches,  and  to  be  so  protected  from  indigence  as  to  have  the 
pleasure  and  contentment  of  enjoying  whatever  they  wish.  From 
this  it  happens  that  those  who  are  the  strongest,  the  most  crafty, 
the  most  skilful,  and  often  even  the  most  wicked  and  unworthy, 
•  have  the  largest  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  soil  and  are  best  provided 
with  all  the  good  things  of  life."  ^ 

"This  is  not  all,  but  it  also  results  from  this  abuse  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  namely  that  wealth  is  so  badly  distributed  among  men, 
some  having  everything,  or  at  least  much  more  than  their  true  share, 
and  others  having  nothing,  or  lacking  a  part  of  what  is  useful  and 
necessary  ...  it  results  from  this,  I  say,  that  hatred  and  envy  first 
of  all  arise.  From  these  spring  in  turn  murmurings,  complainings, 
commotions,  insurrections,  and  wars,  which  cause  an  infinity  of  evils 
among  men.  From  these  again  proceed  thousands  and  millions  of 
mischievous  lawsuits  which  the  private  owners  are  obliged  to  have 
among  themselves  to  defend  their  property  and  to  maintain  what  they 
consider  their  rights.  These  suits  cause  thousands  of  pains  to  the 
body,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  disquietudes  to  the  mind,  and  often 
enough  cause  the  entire  ruin  of  both  parties.  From  this  it  also 
happens  that  those  who  have  nothing,  or  who  have  not  all  that  they 
need,  are  constrained  and  obliged  to  employ  evil  means  to  get  sub- 
sistence. From  this  come  the  frauds,  deceptions,  rascaUties,  in- 
justices, extortions,  robberies,  thefts,  murders,  assassinations,  and 
brigandages  which  cause  such  an  infinity  of  evils  among  men.'*  ^ 

III.  ^ 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 

I  believe  that  the  following  observation,  which  I  find  in  the  ''Dis- 
course upon  the  Origin  and  Foundations  of  Inequality  among  Men  ", 
is  worth  quoting. 

"The  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  say,  'This  is  mine',  and  found  people  simple  enough 
to  believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of  civil  society.  What  crimes, 
wars,  and  murders,  what  miseries  and  horrors  would  the  human  race 
have  been  spared  if  some  one  had  torn  up  the  stakes,  or  filled  the 
ditch,  and  cried  to  his  comrades ;  *  Beware  of  heeding  this  impostor. 
You  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the  fruits  of  the  ground  belong  to  all, 
and  the  ground  itself  to  no  one.'" ' 

1  Pp.  210-212.  «  Pp.  214.  215.  »  P.  67. 
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IV. 

MORELLY. 

In  his  ** Code  de  la  nature"  this  author  seeks  to  show  that  the  har- 
mony in  which  men  Uved  in  primitive  society  (when  common  property 
existed)  has  been  destroyed  by  the  institution  of  private  property, 
which,  coming  in  Uttle  by  little,  has  changed  conmion  interests  into 
contrary  interests.     He  expresses  himself  on  this  point  as  follows : 

**  Every  division  of  goods,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  and  all  in- 
dividual appropriation  of  the  portions  so  formed  are  what  Horace 
calls  'Summi  materiam  mali.'  All  political  or  moral  phenomena 
are  the  effects  of  this  pernicious  cause.  It  is  by  this  that  we  can 
explain  all  theorems  and  problems  with  regard  to  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, connection,  and  affinity  of  virtues  or  vices,  disorders,  and 
crimes ;  also  with  regard  to  the  true  motives  of  good  or  bad  actions, 
the  determinations  and  perplexities  of  the  human  will,  the  depravity 
of  the  passions,  the  inefficacy  of  precepts  and  laws  to  restrain  them ; 
and,  finally,  with  regard  to  the  monstrous  creations  resulting  from 
the  aberrations  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The  reason,  I  say,  for 
all  these  things  can  be  ascribed  to  the  general  obstinacy  of  legislators 
about  breaking  or  letting  any  one  else  break  the  cord  with  which 
sociability  was  first  bound  by  those  who  usurped  to  their  own  use 
soil  that  ought  to  belong  indivisibly  to  all  humanity."  ^ 

Farther  along  he  defines  the  same  idea  more  exactly  when  he  says : 
"Take  away  property,  I  repeat  without  ceasing,  and  you  destroy 
forever  a  thousand  factors  which  lead  men  to  desperate  extremities. 
I  say  that,  delivered  from  this  tyrant,  it  is  totally  impossible  that 
man  should  give  himself  to  crimes,  that  he  should  be  a  thief,  an 
assassin,  or  a  conqueror.  The  laws  which  authorize  property  punish 
him,  it  is  true,  for  these  crimes.  Even  his  own  remorse  and  fears, 
sprung  from  the  prejudices  of  the  moral  system  in  which  he  has  been 
raised,  punish  him  still  more.  But  the  most  severe  chastisement  of 
the  offender  is  the  primitive  and  innate  feeling  of  benevolence.  This 
inner  voice  of  Nature,  though  commonly  confined  to  the  indifferent 
admonition  not  to  injure,  has  still  force  enough  to  make  the  criminal 
feel  keenly."  = 

» Pp.  79,  80. 

*  Pp.  144,  145.     See  also  pp.  38  /.,  and 'pp.  150  Jf. 
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V. 

C.  Beccaria. 

The  following  passage  taken  from  the  introduction  to  Beccaria's 

Des  d^lits  et  des  peines"  is  not  without  importance  for  our  subject : 
The  advantages  of  society  ought  to  be  equally  divided  among 
all  its  members.  However,  when  men  are  gathered  together  we  note 
a  constant  tendency  to  collect  privileges,  power,  and  happiness  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority,  and  to  leave  for  the  multitude  only 
poverty  and  weakness.  It  is  only  by  good  laws  that  this  tendency 
can  be  checked.  But  ordinarily  men  leave  the  regulation  of  the  most 
important  matters  to  temporary  laws  and  to  the  caution  of  the 
moment,  or  even  entrust  them  to  the  discretion  of  those  whose  in- 
terests are  opposed  to  the  best  institutions  and  the  wisest  laws.*'  * 

"  If  we  turn  to  history  we  shall  see  that  laws,  which  ought  to  be 
agreements  freely  made  between  free  men,  have  oftenest  been  only 
the  instrument  of  the  passions  of  the  minority  or  the  result  of  the 
chance  of  the  moment,  never  the  work  of  a  wise  observer  of  human 
nature  who  has  known  how  to  direct  all  the  actions  of  the  multitude 
to  this  single  end :   The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.*' ' 

In  Section  35  ("On  Theft")  we  read,  among  other  things,  as 
follows : 

"A  theft  committed  without  violence  ought  to  be  punished  merely 
by  a  fine.  It  is  just  that  he  who  takes  the  property  of  another 
should  be  deprived  of  his  own.  But  if  theft  is  ordinarily  the  crime 
of  poverty  and  despair,  if  this  offense  is  committed  only  by  that  class 
of  unfortunate  men  to  whom  the  right  of  property  (a  terrible  right 
and  perhaps  not  a  necessary  one)  has  left  no  possession  but  mere 
existence,  the  imposition  of  a  fine  will  contribute  only  to  midtiply 
thefts,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  indigent,  and  robbing  an 
innocent  family  of  bread  to  give  it  to  a  rich  man  who  is  perhaps  him- 
self a  criminal." ' 

VI. 

S.   N.   H.   LiNGUET. 

In  his  "Theorie  des  lois  civiles",  directed  principally  against 
Montesquieu's  "L'esprit  des  lois",  in  which  Linguet  seeks  to  defend 
the  thesis,  "The  spirit  of  the  laws  is  Property",  there  are  some  in- 

1  P.  9.  « P.  10.  *  P.  167. 
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teresting  i>assages.  After  having  shown  that  private  property  has 
been  founded  upon  violence,  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  causes  of  crime,  and  says : 

''Among  men  all  equal,  all  robust,  passionate,  sanguinary,  and 
accustomed  to  arms,  dangerous  disputes  would  continually  arise. 
It  would  be  impossible  but  that  chance  and  intelligence  should  pro- 
duce great  inequality  of  fortune.  He  who  believed  that  he  had  been 
injured  would  wish  to  get  justice  for  himself.  The  association  formed 
to  secure  the  booty  would  be  troubled  by  the  diflSculty  of  enjoying 
it.  These  inconveniences  occurred  to  the  clearest  thinkers  and  they 
sought  to  find  a  remedy.  It  was  a  totally  new  art  that  they  created. 
But  as  it  is  almost  always  science  that  misleads,  and  as  truth  is  never 
so  easy  to  discover  as  at  a  distance  from  the  Doctors,  they  looked 
about  to  see  what  route  they  should  take. 

"They  thought  that  a  primary  act  of  violence  was  incontestably 
necessary.  They  could  not  disavow  it,  since  it  was  the  sole  basis  of 
their  rights.  But  they  also  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
any  further  violence,  since  this  would  fall  upon  themselves.  They 
conceived  that  the  primitive  usurpation  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  title ;  but  they  perceived  no  less  clearly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  proscribe  any  new  usurpation,  which  would  contradict  the  ancient 
one  and  destroy  it.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  they  proposed  to 
authorize  only  those  Imgandages  which  were  carried  on  in  common, 
and  to  punish  severely  those  persons  who  dared  to  commit  individual 
acts  of  spoliation.  In  response  to  their  suggestions  it  was  decreed 
that  society  should  have  the  right  to  take  everything,  but  that  the 
members  of  society,  as  individuals,  should  be  deprived  of  this  right. 
They  agreed  that  each  should  have  peaceful  possession  of  the  part 
allotted  to  him,  and  that  whoever  tried  to  take  it  from  him  should 
be  declared  a  public  enemy  and  prosecuted  as  such. 

"Here,  then,  in  a  few  words  is  the  source  of  all  human  laws.  From 
it  spring  laws  of  every  kind  except  the  divine  law,  the  source  of  which 
is  as  pure  as  its  author.  Upon  this  basis  are  founded  all  imaginable 
constitutions.  This  it  is  which  sanctions  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
civil  law,  of  which  the  one  legitimates  conquests,  and  the  other  pro- 
scribes robbery,  only  punishing,  however,  the  thefts  not  committed 
by  a  large  company.  Finally  this  same  principle  has  directed  the 
steps  of  all  politicians  and  of  all  founders  of  governments  and  empires. 

"They  have  come  by  diflferent  ways,  the  details  of  which  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  here,  to  change  the  original  social  anarchy,  in  which 
these  principles  were  discovered,  into  administrations  more  or  less 
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imperfect.  Violence  thus  formed  the  foundation  of  their  rights, 
but  all  wished  to  keep  with  justice  what  they  got  possession  of  very 
unjustly.  They  took  precautions  to  prevent  those  who  assisted 
them  in  their  wholesale  conquest  from  imitating  them  in  detail. 
After  making  sure  of  the  general  domain  they  did  not  wish  any  one 
to  be  able  to  dispute  the  particular  distribution  of  it.  They  con- 
firmed by  regulations  all  their  accomplices  in  the  possession  of  what 
they  had  had  the  address  or  the  good  fortune  to  seize.  They  decreed 
that  any  one  who,  seeing  these  possessions  stolen  by  force,  should 
attempt  to  secure  restitution  by  the  same  method,  should  be  punished 
as  guilty  of  an  oflfense  against  society."  ^ 

In  the  chapter  "Good  and  Evils  which  Laws  Produce"  Linguet 
pronounces  the  following  trenchant  and  satirical  judgment : 

"The  aim  [of  justice  and  law],  as  we  have  said,  is  to  give  society 
a  fixed  position.  There  results  from  them  an  invariable  order  which 
keeps  each  member  in  his  place.  It  is  by  their  means  that  the  mul- 
titude who  do  not  know  them,  even  while  they  respect  them,  submit 
without  repugnance  to  the  small  number  who  are  armed  by  them. 
In  this  sense  there  is  nothing  so  admirable  as  the  law.  It  is  the  most 
sublime  invention  that  ever  presented  itself  to  the  human  mind.  It 
offers  to  any  reflective  individual  the  most  satisfying,  the  most 
beautiful  of  spectacles.  To  restrain  force  and  violence  by  pacific 
means;  to  subjugate  the  liveliest  passions;,  to  assure  to  painful 
virtues  the  preference  over  easy  and  delusive  vices;  to  direct  the 
eyes,  the  hands,  and  the  hearts  of  men ;  to  subdue  them  without 
preventing  them  from  believing  themselves  free ;  to  prescribe  duties 
capable  of  securing  the  repose  of  docile  souls  who  performed  them, 
and  of  protecting  them  against  rebellious  spirits,  who  wish  to  be 
exempt  from  them ;  all  this  the  laws  do  or  ought  to  do.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  join  together  so  much  greatness  with  so  many  benefits. 

"But  as  the  theory  of  the  laWs  is  honorable  to  the  humanity  which 
has  been  able  to  grasp  it,  so  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  has 
been  most  distressing,  when,  after  the  observance  of  them  has  been 
recommended,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  punishments  decreed 
for  the  offenses  which  violate  them.  The  passions  which  self-interest 
unceasingly  incites  often  necessitate  this  grievous  extremity.  Then 
we  see  men  authorized  by  general  consent  to  exercise  an  inflexible 
rigor  upon  their  fellows.  We  hear  justice  pronounce  sentences  which 
would  pass  for  cruel  if  they  were  not  indispensable.  It  makes  use  of 
prisons,  executioners,  gallows.     Liberty  and  even  life  become  pledges 
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of  which  justice  deprives  men  at  pleasure  when  they  abuse  them. 
To  make  good  the  losses  which  the  state  suffers  from  the  crimes  that 
disturb  it,  it  comes  back  upon  the  criminals,  and  consequently  suffers 
almost  equally  from  the  crime  and  from  the  punishment."  ^ 

VII. 
P.  H.  D.  d'Holbach. 

In  the  third  section  of  his  "Systeme  social",  under  the  heading, 
"The Influence  of  Government  upon  Morals",  Holbach,  in  treating 
of  the  causes  of  crime  says  among  other  things : 

*'In  China  they  punish  the  mandarin  in  the  department  in  which 
a  great  crime  has  been  committed.  A  bad  government  has  its  own 
negligence  or  its  own  injustice  to  blame  for  the  great  number  of  male- 
factors who  are  found  in  a  state.  The  multiplicity  of  criminals  pro- 
claims an  administration  as  tyrannical  and  careless.  The  severity 
of  taxes,  the  vexations  and  hardships  inflicted  by  the  rich  and  great 
multiply  the  number  of  the  unfortunate,  whom  poverty  often  reduces 
to  despair  and  who  avail  themselves  of  crime  as  the  promptest  means 
of  escape  from  their  condition.  If  wealth  is  the  mother  of  vices, 
poverty  is  the  mother  of  crimes.  When  a  state  is  badly  governed 
and  wealth  is  too  unequally  divided,  so  that  millions  of  men  lack  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  a  small  number  of  citizens  are  surfeited  with 
luxuries,  there  we  conunonly  see  a  great  number  of  criminals,  whose 
number  punishments  do  not  diminish.  If  a  government  punishes 
the  unfortunate  it  leaves  undisturbed  the  vices  that  are  leading  the 
state  to  its  ruin ;  it  erects  gibbets  for  the  poor,  whereas  by  bringing 
men  to  poverty  it  has  itself  made  thieves,  assassins,  and  criminals  of 
every  kind;  it  punishes  crime,  while  it  continually  invites  men  to 
commit  crime."  * 

"The  man  who  has  no  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  not  held 
to  society  by  any  bond.  How  can  we  expect  a  crowd  of  unfortunates 
to  whom  we  have  given  neither  principles  nor  morals  to  remain  quiet 
spectators  of  the  abundance,  the  luxury,  the  unjustly  acquired  riches 
of  so  many  corrupt  individuals,  who  seem  to  insult  the  general 
poverty,  and  are  only  rarely  disposed  to  relieve  it  ?  By  what  right 
can  society  punish  the  thieving  servant  who  has  been  a  witness  of 
the  unpunished  robberies  and  extortions  of  his  master,  or  has  seen 
fublic  thieves  strutting  along,  enjoying  the  consideration  of  their 
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fellow  citizens,  and  shamelessly  displaying  the  fruits  of  their  extor- 
tions under  the  very  eyes  of  the  heads  of  the  state?  How  can  we 
make  the  poor  respect  the  property  of  others  when  they  themselves 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  rapacity  of  the  rich,  or  have  seen  the 
property  of  their  fellow  citizens  snatched  away  by  violence  or  fraud 
with  impunity  ?  Finally  how  can  we  successfully  preach  submission 
to  men  to  whom  everything  proves  that  the  laws,  armed  against 
themselves  alone,  are  indulgent  toward  the  great  and  happy,  and  are 
inexorable  only  for  the  unhappy  and  poor?  *A  man  dies  but  once* 
and  the  imagination  of  the  criminal  familiarizes  itself  little  by  little 
with  the  idea  of  the  most  cruel  punishments.  He  ends  by  regarding 
them  as  a  'mauvais  quart  d'heure ',  and  would  as  soon  perish  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  as  die  of  hunger,  or  even  work  all  his  life 
without  reward."  ^ 

VIII. 
G.  B.  DE  Mably. 

This  author's  opinion  of  crime  is  best  expressed  by  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  his  '*De  la  legislation  ou  principes  des  lois*' : 

"The  more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  in- 
equality of  fortune  and  condition  disorders  man  and  alters  the  natural 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  for  the  habit  of  luxury  gives  him  a  desire 
for  things  that  are  useless  for  his  true  happiness  and  fills  his  mind 
with  the  most  unjust  and  absurd  prejudices  and  errors.  I  believe 
that  equaUty,  while  satisfying  modest  requirements,  keeps  those  re- 
quirements modest,  and  preserves  in  the  soul  a  peace  which  is  opposed 
to  the  birth  and  progress  of  the  passions.  By  what  strange  folly 
should  we  have  cultivated  a  studied  elegance  and  refinement  in  our 
needs  if  inequality  of  fortune  had  not  accustomed  us  to  regard  this 
ridiculous  fastidiousness  as  a  proof  of  superiority,  and  attained  thereby 
a  certain  consideration?  Why  should  I  consider  as  below  me  a 
man  who  is  perhaps  my  superior  in  merit ;  why  should  I  pretend  to 
have  authority  over  him  and  so  open  the  door  to  tyranny,  to  servi- 
tude, and  all  the  vices  most  fatal  to  society,  if  the  inequality  of  con- 
ditions had  not  exposed  my  soul  to  ambition,  as  the  inequality  of 
fortune  has  exposed  it  to  avarice?  It  is  inequality  alone  that  has 
taught  men  to  prefer  many  useless  and  harmful  things  to  virtue.  I 
believe  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  a  state  of  equality  noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  prevent  abuses  and  maintain  the  law. 
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Equality  is  certain  to  produce  all  good,  because  it  unites  men,  elevates 
their  souls,  and  prepares  them  for  mutual  feelings  of  benevolence 
and  amity.  Inequality,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  all  evil,  because 
it  degrades  men,  humiliates  them,  and  sows  division  and  hatred 
among  them."  ^ 

IX. 

J.  P.  BmssoT  DB  Warville. 

In  his  "Thtorie  des  loix  criminelles"  we  find  among  others  the 
following  passages  that  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject 
which  occupies  our  attention : 

*'A  man  is  not  bom  an  enemy  to  society.  It  is  circumstances 
which  give  him  that  title,  such  as  poverty  or  misfortune.  He  does 
not  disturb  the  general  tranquillity  until  he  has  lost  his  own.  He 
ceases  to  be  a  good  citizen  only  when  the  name  becomes  meaningless 
in  his  case ;  and  it  is  when  poverty  has  destroyed  his  own  privileges 
that  he  dares  to  attack  those  of  his  fellows.  To  make  all  citizens 
happy  is,  then,  to  prevent  the  inception  of  crime ;  and  the  rarity  of 
crime  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  goodness  of  the  administration.  This 
simple  principle,  however  unknown  to  administrators  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  no  less  solid  on  that  account,  no  less  luminous,  and 
ought  no  less  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  government.  If  it  has  been 
neglected,  it  is  because  it  has  appeared  easier  to  rulers  to  punish  the 
unfortunate  being  who  demands  the  rights  that  nature  gave  him, 
than  to  satisfy  his  just  demand ;  to  stifle  the  cries  of  anguish,  than 
to  change  them  to  shouts  of  applause.  The  penal  code  of  every  nation 
is  much  like  the  bull  of  Phalaris ;  its  imposing  garb  of  juridical  forms, 
like  the  timbrels  and  other  instruments  surrounding  the  brazen  mon- 
ster, prevent  the  cries  of  the  victims  from  reaching  the  ear.  Tyrants 
cry  out  to  the  credulous  spectators  that  blood  is  necessary  to  the  pub- 
lic safety ;  good  legislators  are  greedy  of  it. 

**The  first  and  most  efficacious  means  of  preventing  crimes  con- 
sists, then,  in  a  wise  administration  that  procures  the  general  happi- 
ness. When  the  rays  of  the  beneficent  star  that  rules  extend  their 
mfluence  even  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  they  are  rarely  sullied 
by  punishments;  each,  concentrating  itself  upon  the  spot  where 
heaven  has  thrown  it,  makes  the  day  that  it  lightens  joyous  and 
blessed  (and  crime  is  so  near  to  the  man  who  is  forced  to  curse  his 
fate !)     If  the  taxes  are  light  and  not  severely  felt,  if  subsistence  is 
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easy,  the  number  of  marriages  increases,  they  are  happy,  and  the 
population  multiplies.  The  people  then  do  not  regret  their  labors, 
since  they  are  interspersed  with  pleasures.  They  are  attached  to 
the  fatherland,  which  offers  them  good  fortune,  and  to  life,  which 
gives  them  the  means  of  enjoying  it.  A  man  does  not  disturb  the 
public  peace,  because  his  own  prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  it.  A  property- 
holder  himself,  he  takes  good  care  not  to  do  any  violence  to  the  right 
of  property,  and  even  where  he  would  not  naturally  have  a  horror  of 
bloodshed,  his  days  are  too  precious  to  him  for  him  to  dare  to  cut 
short  those  of  his  fellow-citizens."  ^ 

"...  What  sovereign,  I  say,  cannot  easily  see  that  he  has  in  his 
hand  the  true  means  of  restraining  crime,  namely  to  secure  the 
public  well-being  by  means  of  civU  legislation.  Yes,  the  more  perfect 
civil  legislation  becomes  the  less  need  there  will  be  for  criminal  legis- 
lation. And  this  need  will  disappear  entirely  when  the  twofold  basis 
upon  which  civil  legislation  ought  to  rest  becomes  fixed  and  in- 
variable ;  when  the  property  and  the  liberty  of  subjects  are  respected 
by  the  monarch;  when  the  unfortunate  man  who  has  been  bom 
without  property  (though  with  the  same  needs  as  others)  can,  by 
working,  correct  the  injustice  of  fate,  and  destroy  the  inequality  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth ;  when,  finally,  the  fruit  of  his  labor  will 
not  be  the  prey  of  the  greedy  tax-gatherer.  The  rich  man  can  then 
enjoy  his  wealth  in  safety,  because  despair  will  no  longer  expose  him 
to  the  knife  of  the  poor  man  whom  his  proud  opulence  insults.  We 
posit  here  as  the  foundation  of  good  legislation  the  security  of  real 
and  personal  property,  but  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship  would  be, 
to  make  them  useless,  if  it  were  possible,  by  abolishing  them  altogether. 
This  would  be  to  tear  up  crime  by  the  roots.  It  was  thus  that  Lycur- 
gus,  whose  laws  have  been  so  calumniated  because  to  narrow  minds 
they  seemed  impossible  of  imitation,  cleverly  dried  up  the  source  of 
all  crime.  To  avoid  attacks  upon  property  he  abolished  it ;  to  pre- 
vent adultery  he  had  all  women  held  in  common ;  to  make  the  Spar- 
tan a  hero  he  made  him  the  slave  of  his  harsh  legislation ;  finally  to 
prevent  the  sad  effects  of  the  passions  he  permitted  none  but  the 
plission  for  the  public  weal.  This  is  why  crimes  were  so  rare  in  Sparta 
as  long  as  these  laws  were  faithfully  observed.  But  when  Lysander 
brought  back  from  the  fatal  conquest  of  Athens  treasures,  the  tast^ 
for  art  and  the  rage  for  luxury,  all  the  vices  were  rapidly  introduced. 
Then  crimes  broke  out;  ambition  made  men  commit  perjuries, 
assassinations,  treasons ;  then  the  virtuous  Agis,  who  wanted  to  revive 
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morality,  perished  under  the  perfidious  knife  of  the  royal  servitude ; 
then  men  like  Nabis  and  Machanidas  appeared ;  and  finally  a  penal 
code  was  introduced,  and  Sparta  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  an 
ordinary  city."  ^ 

"Ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  the  attacks  upon  the  social  laws 
are  so  multiplied  to-day,  and  that  there  are  always  so  many  thieves 
and  assassins,  when  to  the  causes  of  crime  which  we  have  developed 
it  is  necessary  to  add  that  horrible  malady  of  European  states,  men- 
dicity? When  the  water  destined  by  nature  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  all  men  is  artificially  diverted  into  particular  channels  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  certain  individuals,  the  unfortunate  man,  tormented 
by  need,  falls  into  despair,  and  in  a  rage  breaks  these  fatal  channels, 
making  the  fragments  fall  upon  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  Exclusive 
possession  of  property  has  everywhere  produced  poverty  in  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  poverty  has  given  birth  to  mendicity,  which, 
robbing  with  one  hand  to  satisfy  hunger,  with  the  other  plunges  a 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  rich  to  stop  their  cries.  Here  we  have 
in  two  words  the  origin  of  theft  and  murder.  To  destroy  the  roots 
of  these  it  would  be  necessary  to  restore  among  men  the  equality  of 
condition  so  praised  by  modem  philosophers,  but  not  at  all  included 
in  the  programs  of  modem  governments.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
distribute  wealth  equally  among  all  citizens,  to  eradicate  from  their 
hearts  the  corrosive  desire  of  ambition,  and  to  blunt  the  spur  of  their 
personal  interest."  * 

In  his  "Recherches  philosophiques  sur  la  propri6t6  et  sur  le  vol " 
Brissot  gives  an  exposition  of  natural  property,  and  of  property  as 
established  by  society.  He  says  of  crime:  "Civil  property  is  very 
di£Ferent  from  natural  property,  as  we  have  shown.  It  is  not  based 
upon  the  same  title,  and  has  not  the  same  aim  or  the  same  bounds. 
Need  is  the  limit  of  natural  property.  Civil  property  goes  further 
and  includes  superfluities.  In  nature  each  man  has  a  right  to  every- 
thing ;  in  society  the  man  to  whom  his  parents  have  left  no  property 
has  a  right  to  nothing.  In  nature  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  did  not 
satisfy  his  needs ;  he  is  guilty  in  society  when  he  satisfies  them  if  he 
has  no  property.  Society  has,  then,  upset  all  the  ideas  of  property 
given  by  nature.  It  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  human 
beings  which  nature  established.  EquaUty  banished  there  appear 
the  odious  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor.  Society  has  been  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  citizens  with  property,  living 
in  idleness;   the  second  and  more  numerous  class  composed  of  the 
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mass  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  right  to  exist  has  been  sold  dear, 
and  who  are  degraded  and  condemned  to  perpetual  toil.  To  confirm 
this  new  right  of  property  the  most  cruel  punishments  have  been 
pronounced  upon  all  those  who  disturb  or  attack  it.  The  breach  of 
this  right  is  called  theft ;  and  see  how  far  we  are  from  nature !  The 
thief  in  the  state  of  nature  is  the  rich  man,  the  man  who  has  a  super- 
fluity ;  in  society  the  thief  is  he  who  robs  this  rich  man.  What  a 
complete  transposition  of  ideas!"  ^ 

**  If  man  retains,  even  in  society,  the  inalienable  right  of  property 
which  nature  has  given  him,  nothing  can  take  it  from  him,  nothing 
can  prevent  his  exercising  it.  If  the  other  members  of  society  con- 
centrate in  their  own  persons  the  possession  of  all  the  soil ;  if  those 
who  are  robbed  by  this  spoliation  and  forced  to  have  recourse  to  labor 
cannot  by  this  means  secure  their  whole  subsistence,  then  they  have 
the  right  to  exact  from  the  others,  who  hold  property,  the  means  of 
satisfying  their  needs.  They  have  a  claim  upon  the  wealth  of  others 
in  proportion  to  their  own  necessity,  and  force  used  to  resist  this 
claim  is  violence.  The  rich  man  is  the  only  thief ;  he  alone  ought  to 
hang  from  those  infamous  gallows  which  are  raised  only  to  punish 
the  man  bom  in  poverty  for  being  needy ;  only  to  force  him  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  nature,  the  cry  of  liberty ;  only  to  compel  him  to  subject 
himself  to  a  harsh  servitude  in  order  to  avoid  an  ignominious  death."  * 

X. 

W.  Godwin. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  his  ''Enquiry  Concerning 
PoUtical  Justice",  Grodwin  treats  of  two  important  kinds  of  crime, 
theft  and  fraud. 

Of  these  he  says:  "Two  of  the  greatest  abuses  relative  to  the 
interior  poUcy  of  nations  which  at  this  time  prevail  in  the  world, 
consist  in  the  irregular  transfer  of  property,  either  first  by  violence, 
or  secondly  by  fraud.  If  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  there 
existed  no  desire  in  one  individual  to  possess  himself  of  the  substance 
of  another,  or  no  desire  so  vehement  and  restless  as  to  prompt  him 
to  acquire  it  by  means  inconsistent  with  ord^r  and  justice,  un- 
doubtedly in  that  country  guilt  could  scarcely  be  known  but  by 
report.  If  every  man  could  with  perfect  facility  obtain  the  necessi- 
ties 61  life,  and,  obtaining  them,  feel  no  uneasy  craving  after  its  super- 
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fluities,  temptation  would  lose  its  power.  Private  interest  would 
visibly  accord  with  public  good;  and  civil  society  become  wh.at 
poetry  has  feigned  of  the  golden  age.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  these  evils  are  indebted  for  their  existence."  ^ 

According  to  him  these  crimes  are  the  consequence : 

First,  Of  poverty,  which  has  reached  enormous  dimensions  (in 
England  one  person  out  of  every  seven  has  at  some  time  received 
public  aid).  The  situation  has  become  such  that  for  the  poor  man 
the  state  of  society  is  a  state  of  war.  He  considers  society  not  as  a 
body  whose  object  is  to  maintain  personal  rights  and  to  procure  to 
each  individual  the  means  of  providing  for  his  own  support,  but  as  a 
body  that  protects  the  advantageous  position  of  one  class  of  persons, 
while  holding  others  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence. 

Second,  Of  the  ostentation  of  the  rich,  who  make  the  poor  man 
feel  all  the  more  what  he  is  deprived  of. 

Third,  Of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  made  permanent  by  legislation, 
by  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  his  Eighth  Book  ("Of  Property"),  Grodwin  elaborates  the  ideas 
given  above.  Speaking  of  the  moral  improvement  that  would  result 
from  the  aboUtion  of  private  property,  he  says:  "And  here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  great  occasions  for  crime  would  be  cut  off  forever. 
All  men  love  justice.  All  men  are  conscious  that  man  is  a  being  of 
one  common  nature,  and  feel  the  propriety  of  the  treatment  they 
receive  from  one  another  being  measured  by  one  common  standard. 
Every  man  is  desirous  of  assisting  another;  whether  we  should 
choose  to  ascribe  this  to  an  instinct  implanted  in  his  nature  which 
renders  this  a  source  of  personal  gratification,  or  to  his  perception  of 
the  reasonableness  of  such  assistance.  So  necessary  a  part  is  this 
of  the  constitution  of  mind,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man 
perpetrates  any  action,  however  criminal,  without  having  first  in- 
vented some  sophistry,  some  palliation,  by  which  he  proves  to  him- 
self that  it  is  best  to  be  done.  Hence  it  appears,  that  offense,  the 
invasion  by  one  man  upon  the  security  of  another,  is  a  thought  ahen 
to  the  human  mind,  and  which  nothing  could  have  reconciled  us  to 
but  the  sharp  sting  of  necessity.  To  consider  merely  the  present 
order  of  society,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  offense  must  have  been 
his  who  began  a  monopoly,  and  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
his  neighbors  to  secure  certain  exclusive  privileges  to  himself.  The 
mao  on  the  other  hand  who  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  monop- 
oly, and  who  peremptorily  demanded  what  was  superfluous  to  the 

» Pp.  15,  16. 
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possessor  and  would  be  of  extreme  benefit  to  himself,  appeared  to 
his  own  mind  to  be  merely  avenging  the  offended  laws  of  justice. 
Were  it  not  for  the  plausibleness  of  this  apology,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  crime  in  the  world. 

"The  fruitful  source  of  crimes  consists  in  this  circumstance,  one 
man's  possessing  in  abundance  that  of  which  another  man  is  destitute. 
We  must  change  the  nature  of  mind  before  we  can  prevent  it  from 
being  powerfully  influenced  by  this  circumstance,  when  brought 
strongly  home  to  its  perceptions  by  the  nature  of  its  situation.  Man 
must  cease  to  have  senses,  the  pleasures  of  appetite  and  vanity  must 
cease  to  gratify,  before  he  can  look  on  tamely  at  the  monopoly  of 
these  pleasures.  He  must  cease  to  have  a  sense  of  justice  before  he 
can  clearly  and  fully  approve  this  mixed  scene  of  superfluity  and 
want.  It  is  true  that  the  proper  method  of  curing  this  inequality 
is  by  reason  and  not  by  violence.  But  the  immediate  tendency  of 
the  established  administration  is  to  persuade  that  reason  is  impotent. 
The  injustice  of  which  they  complain  is  upheld  by  force,  and  they 
are  too  easily  induced,  by  force  to  attempt  its  correction.  All  they 
endeavor  is  the  partial  correction  of  an  injustice,  which  education 
tells  them  is  necessary,  but  more  powerful  reason  affirms  to  be 
tyrannical. 

"Force  grew  out  of  monopoly.  It  might  accidentally  have  oc- 
curred among  savages  whose  appetites  exceeded  their  supply,  or 
whose  passions  were  inflamed  by  the  presence  of  the  object  of  their 
desire ;  but  it  would  gradually  have  died  away,  as  reason  and  civili- 
zation advanced.  Accumulated  property  has  fixed  its  empire ;  and 
henceforth  all  is  an  open  contention  of  the  strength  and  cunning  of 
the  one  party  against  the  strength  and  cunning  of  the  other.  In 
this  case  the  violent  and  premature  struggles  of  the  necessitous  are 
undoubtedly  an  evil.  They  tend  to  defeat  the  very  cause  in  the 
success  of  which  they  are  most  deeply  interested;  they  tend  to 
procrastinate  the  triumph  of  truth.  But  the  true  crime  in  every  in- 
stance is  in  the  selfish  and  partial  propensities  of  men,  thinking  only 
of  themselves,  and  despising  the  emolument  of  others ;  and  of  these 
the  rich  have  their  share. 

"The  spirit  of  oppression,  the  spirit  of  servility,  and  the  spirit  of 
fraud,  these  are  the  ultimate  growth  of  the  established  administra- 
tion of  property.  They  are  alike  hostile  to  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement.  The  other  vices  of  envy,  malice,  and  revenge  are 
their  inseparable  companions.  In  a  state  of  society  where  men  lived 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  where  all  shared  alike  the  bounties  of 
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BEture,  these  sentiments  would  inevitably  expire.  The  narrow 
principle  of  selfishness  would  vanish.  No  man  would  be  obliged  to 
guard  his  little  store,  or  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his  rest- 
less wants,  each  would  lose  his  individual  existence  in  the  thought  of 
the  general  good.  No  man  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  neighbor,  for 
they  would  have  no  subject  of  contention;  and  of  consequence 
philanthropy  would  resume  the  empire  which  reason  assigns  her; 
nund  would  be  delivered  from  her  perpetual  anxiety  about  corporal 
support,  and  free  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought  which  is  con- 
genial to  her.     Each  would  assist  the  inquiries  of  all.'*  ^ 

XI. 
R.  Owen.* 

The  author  in  several  works  has  given  us  his  ideas  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  crime  and  the  social  environment,  and  especially  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  is  in  ''The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World", 
which  appeared  in  1844,  that  his  views  are  best  expressed.' 

They  may  be  sunmied  up  as  follows :  It  is  not  the  man  himself, 
it  is  his  circumstances  that  form  his  character ;  an  unfavorable  en- 
vironment produces  a  bad  man,  a  favorable  one  a  good  man.  The 
organization  of  the  society  of  today  is  such  that  it  awakens  in  a  man 
ail  evil  qualities.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  live  in  conditions  of 
the  greatest  poverty,  and  become  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  inferior.  The  working  classes  are  housed  in  unsanitary' 
dweUings,  work  too  hard  and  too  long,  and  are  insufficiently  clothed 
and  nourished. 

Improper  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  are  the  causes  of 
the  prevalence  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  means  of  production, 
the  raw  materials  and  the  productive  forces,  are  sufficient  to  provide 

»  Pp.  455-458. 

'  See  aLso  the  work  entitled :  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Dis- 
Uibution  of  Wealth"  (Chapters  II  and  III),  by  W,  Thompson,  a  disciple  of 
Owen.  On  page  17  he  savs :  '*The  unrestrained  tendency  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  being  so  much  toward  eauality,  excessive  wealth  and  excessive 
poverty  being  removed,  almost  all  the  temptations,  all  the  motives,  which 
now  urge  to  the  commission  of  crime,  would  be  also  removed."  In  general,  the 
English  socialists  from  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  (^e.g, 
Clutfles  HaD,  Thomas  Hodgskin,  Charles  Bray,  and  others)  have  had  a  notion, 
more  or  less  clear,  of  the  relation  between  the  nascent  industrial  capitalism 
tnd  eriminaJity.  Upon  these  authors  c/.  Quack,  "  De  Socialisten  "  (Tome  Sup- 
plementaire),  and  Beer,  ''GhBschichte  des  Sozialismus  in  England",  I. 

'See  his  "Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Character" ;  ana  "Reports  of  the 
hooeedings  at  the  Several  Public  Meetings  held  in  Dublin." 
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amply  for  the  needs  of  all.  But  competition  by  devouring  wealth 
prevents  this,  and  brings  it  about  that  while  some  have  a  super- 
fluity, the  majority  have  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life  (a  fact  which 
is  one  great  cause  of  criminality).  The  process  of  distribution  adds 
enormously  to  the  waste  because  of  the  great  number  of  intermediaries. 

Education  and  instruction  are  neglected  to  the  last  degree.  The 
children  of  the  lower  classes  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  instruc- 
tion, not  to  say  education ;  their  parents,  never  having  been  taught 
themselves,  are  incapable  of  imparting  instruction,  nor  have  they  the 
leisure  for  it.  However,  the  children  of  all  classes  are  made  egotis- 
tical and  anti-social;  they  have  impressed  upon  them  the  maxim 
"  Each  one  for  himself  ",  in  place  of  being  taught  that  the  love  of  one's 
neighbor  is  the  principle  upon  which  society  ought  to  be  based. 

Owen  finds  the  cause  of  crime,  then,  in  the  organization  of  society 
upon  the  basis  of  private  property.  The  following  is  a  characteristic 
passage  from  Volume  VI,  "  Greneral  Constitution  of  Government  and 
Universal  Code  of  Law  "  : 

"Private  property  has  been,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  cause  of  end- 
less crime  and  misery  to  man,  and  he  should  hail  the  period  when 
the  progress  of  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  means  to  form  a 
superior  character  for  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  render 
its  continuance  not  only  unnecessary,  but  most  injurious  to  all ;  in- 
jurious to  an  incalculable  extent  to  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
classes.  The  possession  of  private  property  tends  to  make  the  pos- 
sessor ignorantly  selfish;  and  selfish,  very  generally,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  property  held  by  its  claimant.  .  .  . 

"Private  property  also  deteriorates  the  character  of  its  possessor 
in  various  ways;  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  him  pride,  vanity, 
injustice,  and  oppression,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  natural  and 
inaUenable  rights  of  his  fellow  men.  It  limits  his  ideas  within  the 
little  narrow  circle  of  self,  prevents  the  mind  from  expanding  to  receive 
the  extended  views  beneficial  for  the  human  race,  and  understand 
great  general  interests  that  could  be  made  most  essentially  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  condition  of  all.  .  .  . 

"Private  property  aUenates  mind  from  mind,  is  a  perpetual  cause 
of  repulsive  action  throughout  society,  a  never-failing  source  of 
deception  and  fraud  between  man  and  man,  and  a  strong  stimulus 
to  prostitution  among  women.  It  has  caused  war  throughout  all 
the  past  ages  of  the  world's  known  history,  and  has  been  a  stimulant 
to  innumerable  private  murders. 

"It  is  now  the  sole  cause  of  poverty  and  its  endless  crimes  and 
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miseries  over  the  world,  and  in  principle  it  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unwise 
in  practice. 

"In  a  rational-made  society  it  will  never  exist.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  necessity  or  utility,  before  the  introduction  of  the  su- 
premacy of  machinery  and  chemistry,  it  is  now  most  unnecessary 
and  an  unmixed  evil ;  for  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^ 
may  be  ensured  through  life  much  more  of  all  that  is  really  beneficial 
for  humanity,  and  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  individual,  through 
public  scientific  arrangements,  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  through 
the  scramble  and  contest  for  procuring  and  maintaining  private 
property. 

"Private  property  also  continually  interferes  with  or  obstructs 
public  measures  which  would  greatly  benefit  all,  and  frequently  to 
merely  please  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  ill-trained  individual.  .  .  . 

"With  a  well  arranged  scientific  system  of  public  property,  equal 
education  and  condition,  there  will  be  no  mercenary  or  unequal  mar- 
riages; no  spoiled  children;  and  none  of  the  evils  which  proceed 
from  these  errors  in  the  present  system,  if  crudities  which  pervade 
all  the  departments  of  life,  and  are  thoroughly  inconsistent,  can  be 
called  a  system  of  society. 

"In  fact,  as  soon  as  individuals  shall  be  educated  and  placed  — 
and  it  is  for  the  best  and  permanent  interest  of  society  that  all  should 
be  educated  and  placed  —  the  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  capital, 
between  pubUc  and  private  property,  will  be  beyond  any  estimate 
the  mind  of  man  can  form  in  favour  of  public  property.  .  .  . 
'Therefore  the  twelfth  law  ^  will  be,  that  — 
*  Under  the  Rational  System  of  society  —  after  the  children  shall 
have  been  trained  to  acquire  new  habits  and  new  feeUngs,  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  —  there  shall  be  no 
useless  private  property.' 

"The  old  ^stem  of  the  world  has  been  created  and  governed  on 
the  assumed  principle  of  man's  responsibility  to  man,  and  by  man's 
rewards  and  punishments. 

"And  this  principle  has  been  assumed  upon  the  original  supposi- 
tion, that  man  was  bom  with  power  to  form  himself  into  any  character 
he  liked ;  to  believe  or  disbeUeve  whatever  he  pleased ;  and  that  he 
oould  love,  hate,  or  be  indifferent  as  to  all  persons  and  things,  accord- 
ing to  an  independent  will  which  enabled  him  to  do  as  he  liked  in  all 
these  respects. 

>  One  of  the  laws  which,  aooordine  to  Owen,  should  produce  the  change 
h^  modem  society  to  the  sodety  of  the  future. 
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'"The  present  ^stem  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  ^stem  supported 
and  governed  by  laws  of  punishment  and  reward  of  man's  creating, 
in  opposition  to  nature's  laws  of  punishing  and  rewarding.  The 
former  system  is  artificial,  and  always  produces  crime  and  misery, 
continually  increasing,  and  therefore  requiring  new  laws  to  correct 
the  evils  necessarily  forced  upon  society  by  the  old  laws ;  thus  laws 
are  multiphed  without  limit  by  man  to  counteract  nature's  laws,  and 
ever  without  success.  While  nature's  beautiful  and  benevolent  laws, 
if  consistently  acted  upon  in  a  system  made  throughout  in  accordance 
with  them,  would  produce  knowledge,  goodness,  and  happiness,  con- 
tinuaUy  increasing,  to  the  human  race. 

"By  man's  laws  being  forced  upon  the  population  of  all  countries, 
in  continual  opposition  to  nature's  laws ;  with  law  added  to  law,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  remedy  endless  previous  laws,  the  world  had 
been  made  and  kept  criminal,  with  crimes  multiplying  as  human  laws 
increased. 

'"The  laws  of  man  are  made  to  support  injustice,  and  give  addi- 
tional power  to  the  oppressor  and  to  the  man  devoid  of  truth  and 
honesty  over  the  innocent  and  just.  And  such  must  be  the  result,  as 
long  as  human  laws,  lawyers,  and  law  paraphernalia  shall  be  sanc- 
tioned by  society.  .  .  . 

"Nature's  laws  carry  with  them  the  only  just  rewards  and  punish- 
ments that  man  should  experience;  and  they  are,  in  every  case, 
efficient  for  nature's  purposes,  and  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  man 
in  aU  countries  and  chmes ;  and,  differing  from  man's  puny,  short- 
sighted laws,  they  are  always  adequate  to  the  end  intended  to  be 
accompUshed.  And  this  end  is  evidently  to  increase  human  knowl- 
edge and  happiness.  It  is  through  these  laws  of  nature,  that  man 
has  attained  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired.  He  has  been 
continually  urged  onward  to  make  discoveries,  and  to  invent,  through 
pain  experienced,  or  pleasure  enjoyed  or  anticipated. 

"But  man  has  been  trained  to  have  his  character  formed,  and  to 
be  governed  by  laws  of  his  own  making ;  his  habits,  manners,  ideas, 
and  associations  of  ideas  have  emanated,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
his  artificial  and  injurious  source;  and,  in  consequence,  the  mind, 
language,  and  practice  of  all  individuals  have  become  a  chaos  of 
confusion.  And  this  chaos  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals 
has  made  a  yet  greater  chaos  in  all  the  proceedings  of  society :  and, 
in  consequence,  man  is  now  opposing  man,  and  nation  opposing 
nation,  all  over  the  earth.  Yet  all  nature  declares,  that  it  shall  be 
by  union  of  man  with  man,  and  nation  with  nation,  that  the  human 
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race  can  ever  attain  a  high  degree  of  permanent  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, or  become  rational. 

**  Nevertheless,  while  this  irrational  individual  and  general  char- 
acter shall  remain,  those  men  and  women  who  have  been  made  to 
receive  this  character,  and  to  be  so  injured,  must  continue  for  a  time 
to  be  governed  by  these  most  injurious  laws.  The  laws  of  nature 
being  alone  applicable  to  a  society,  whose  laws  are  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

"When  this  rational  society  shall  be  formed,  and  men,  individually 
and  generally,  shall  be  trained  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  then  shall 
human  punishments  and  rewards  cease,  and  cease  for  ever. 

"The  thirteenth  law  will  therefore  be,  that  — 

"'As  soon  as  the  members  of  these  scientific  associations  shall 
have  been  educated,  from  infancy,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
nature,  trained  to  act  in  obedience  to  them,  and  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances all  in  unison  with  them,  there  shall  be  no  individual 
reward  or  punishment.' 

"The  Rational  System  of  society  is  one  and  indivisible  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  practices;  each  part  is  essential  to  its  formation.  It  is 
one  unvarying  consistent  system  for  forming  the  character  of  all 
individuals,  and  for  governing  their  affairs;  and  it  is  essentially  a 
system  to  prevent  evil,  and  render  individual  punishment  and  re- 
ward as  unnecessary,  as  they  are  unjust  and  injurious  to  all.  .  .  . 

"Individual  punishments  and  rewards,  ignorance,  the  inferior 
feelings  and  passions,  with  all  crimes  and  miseries,  will  go  together 
when  the  irrational  system  shall  be  abolished.  When  the  cause  of 
evil  shall  be  removed^  then  vnU  the  evil  cease^  and  not  before.**  ^ 

XII. 

E.  Cabet. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  ''Voyage  en  Icarie"  the  author  treats  of 
the  relation  between  crime  and  economic  conditions.     In  his  opinion 

^  Pp.  40-45.  It  is  well  known  that  Owen  put  his  theories  into  practice 
when  ne  founded  the  village  of  New  Lanark.  The  disastrous  consequences 
of  industrial  capitalism,  such  as  excessive  hours  of  labor,  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, unsanitary  housing,  the  lack  of  education  for  children,  etc.,  were  dimin- 
ished there  or  altogether  avoided.  Among  the  population  of  the  colony, 
thoofh  orisinally  alcoholized  and  demoralized  by  capitalism,  little  by  little 
the  favorable  environment  made  itself  felt,  so  that  for  nineteen  years  there 
WIS  no  judicial  prosecution,  and  drunkenness  and  illegitimate  births  disap- 
peared. (See  Denis,  "Le  socialisme  et  les  causes  ^conomiques  et  socialee  du 
crime  ",  p.  283,  and  Quack,  "De  Socialisten  ",  II,  pp.  279  ff.) 
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money  and  inequality  of  fortune  and  of  property  are  the  causes  of  all 
crimes.  The  following  quotation  explains  his  views.  (The  work 
speaks  of  present  day  society  as  in  the  past,  and  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  with  common  property.) 

"Wealth  and  superfluity  being,  by  their  nature,  as  I  have  already 
said,  injustice  and  usurpation,  the  poor  often  thought  only  of  robbing 
the  rich ;  and  theft,  under  all  its  forms  (swindling,  pocket-picking, 
bankruptcy,  breach  of  trust,  fraud,  cheating,  etc.),  was  the  almost 
universal  occupation  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  And  the  poor 
robbed  not  only  the  rich,  they  robbed  even  the  poor  themselves,  so 
that  all,  rich  and  poor,  were  both  robbers  and  robbed. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  kinds  of  theft  and 
classes  of  thieves.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  rich  had  terrible  laws  made 
against  theft ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  prisons  and  galleys  were  kept 
filled  with  poor  thieves,  and  that  their  blood  was  often  poured  out 
upon  the  scaffold.  Buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  not  being  discovered, 
the  poor  robbed  in  the  fields,  or  in  houses,  or  upon  the  highroads,  or 
even  in  the  streets  at  night.  The  skilful  pick-pocket  stole  even  in 
open  day.  The  audacious  swindler  robbed  by  means  of  trickery  and 
deceit,  sometimes  by  selling  things  of  no  value,  sometimes  by  taking 
advantage  of  credulity  or  even  of  beneficence. 

"Shall  I  speak  of  the  counterfeiters  of  every  description?  Shall  I 
also  speak  of  the  usurers,  the  great  thieves,  the  wolves  of  the  bourse 
and  the  bank,  the  contractors  and  monopolists?  Shall  I  speak  of 
those  who  enriched  themselves  by  means  of  public  calamities,  who 
desired  or  provoked  invasions  or  wars  in  order  to  make  their  fortunes, 
and  famines  in  order  to  amass  money  in  the  midst  of  corpses  ?  Shall 
I  speak  of  the  thieves  who  risked  the  public  health  by  adulterating  the 
food  and  drink  that  they  sold,  and  of  those  other  great  robbers,  the  heads 
of  the  army,  who  pillaged  foreign  peoples  while  exposing  their  own 
country  to  terrible  reprisals  ?  Finally  shall  I  speak  of  the  innumerable 
means  of  amassing  money  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  of  the  innu- 
merable individuals  in  almost  all  classes  who  daily  practiced  them  ? 

"Not  all  these  acts  were  classed  as  thefts  by  the  law.  The  most 
inexcusable,  the  most  harmful,  those  which  were  only  practiced  by 
the  rich,  even  enjoyed  legal  impunity.  But  all  of  them  were,  never- 
theless, in  reality  according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  morality,  thefts. 
Each  class  presented,  without  doubt,  many  exceptions.  There  were 
some  rich  men  as  honest  as  possible,  and  many  workers  and  poor  men 
were  persons  of  probity ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  as  an  irresistible  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  fortune. 
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aD  men,  rich  and  poor,  were  generally  induced  to  commit  actions 
which  were  in  reality  only  a  kind  of  theft. 

'^And  often  theft  led  to  all  kinds  of  cruelty,  to  murder,  and  even 
to  the  most  barbarous  tortures  in  order  to  make  owners  reveal  where 
they  had  hidden  their  gold.  How  many  poisonings  and  parricides  did 
the  thirst  for  gold  or  inheritance  excite !  Thieves  kidnapped  children 
in  order  to  prostitute  them.  They  even  stole  and  murdered  young 
people  in  order  to  sell  the  flesh  of  their  corpses ! 

*'In  a  word,  neither  confidence  nor  security  was  possible.  Each 
individual  saw  enemies  in  almost  all  the  others ;  and  society  seemed, 
as  it  were,  but  a  haunt  of  cut-throats  in  the  midst  of  a  forest !  And 
all  these  horrors,  which  you  will  find  more  or  less  everywhere,  were 
with  us,  and  are  still  elsewhere  —  I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often  —  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  unrestricted  right  of  property."  ^ 

XIII. 

F.  Engels. 

Among  the  disastrous  consequences  which  industrial  capitalism 
draws  in  its  train  the  author  ranks  the  tremendous  increase  of  crimi- 
nality. In  his  **  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  *'  he  says : 
"The  filings  of  the  workers  in  general  may  be  traced  to  an  unbridled 
thirst  for  pleasure,  to  want  of  providence,  and  of  flexibility  in  fitting 
mto  the  social  order,  to  the  general  inabiUty  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment  to  a  remoter  advantage.  But  is  that  to  be  wondered 
at  ?  When  a  class  can  purchase  only  a  few  and  only  the  most  sensual 
pleasures  by  its  wearying  toil,  must  it  not  give  itself  over  blindly  and 
madly  to  those  pleasures?  A  class  about  whose  education  no  one 
troubles  himself,  which  is  a  playball  to  a  thousand  chances,  knows  no 
security  in  life  —  what  incentives  has  such  a  class  to  providence,  to 
'respectability ',  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  for  a  remoter 
enjoyment,  most  uncertain  precisely  by  reason  of  the  perpetually 
varying,  shifting  conditions  under  which  the  proletariat  Uves?  A 
class  which  bears  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  social  order  without 
eojoying  its  advantages,  one  to  which  the  social  system  appears  in 
purely  hostile  aspects  —  who  can  demand  that  such  a  class  respect 
this  social  order  ?  Verily  that  b  asking  much !  But  the  working- 
man  cannot  escape  the  present  arrangement  of  society  so  long  as  it^ 
exists,  and  when  the  individual  worker  resbts  it,  the  greatest  injury' 

falls  upon  himself. 

» Pp.  315-317. 
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''Thus  the  social  order  makes  family  life  almost  impossible  for  the 
worker.  In  a  comfortless,  filthy  house,  hardly  good  enough  for  mere 
nightly  shelter,  ill-furnished,  often  neither  rain-tight  nor  warm,  a  foul 
atmosphere  filling  rooms  overcrowded  with  human  beings,  no  domes- 
tic comfort  is  possible.  The  husband  works  the  whole  day  through, 
perhaps  the  wife  also  and  the  elder  children,  all  in  different  places ; 
they  meet  night  and  morning  only,  all  under  perpetual  temptation 
to  drink ;  what  family  life  is  possible  under  such  conditions  ?  Yet  the 
working-man  cannot  escape  from  the  family,  must  live  in  the  family, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  family  troubles, 
domestic  quarrels,  most  demoralizing  for  parents  and  children  alike. 
Neglect  of  all  domestic  duties,  neglect  of  the  children,  especially,  is 
only  too  common  among  the  English  working-people,  and  only  too 
vigorously  fostered  by  the  existing  institutions  of  society.  And  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  this  savage  way,  amidst  these  demoralizing  influ- 
ences, are  expected  to  turn  out  goody-goody  and  moral  in  the  end ! 
Verily  the  requirements  are  naive,  which  the  self-satisfied  bourgeois 
makes  upon  the  working-man ! 

"The  contempt  for  the  existing  order  is  most  conspicuous  in  its 
extreme  form  —  that  of  offenses  against  the  law.  If  the  influences 
demoralizing  to  the  working-man  act  more  powerfully,  more  concen- 
tratedly  than  usual,  he  becomes  an  offender  as  certainly  as  water 
abandons  the  fluid  for  the  vaporous  state  at  80  degrees,  Reaumur. 
Under  the  brutal  and  brutalizing  treatment  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
working-man  becomes  precisely  as  much  without  volition  as  water, 
and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  with  precisely  the  same  necessity ; 
at  a  certain  point  all  freedom  ceases.  Hence  with  the  extension  of 
the  proletariat,  crime  has  increased  in  England,  and  the  British 
nation  has  become  the  most  criminal  in  the  world.  From  the  annual 
criminal  tables  of  the  Home  Secretary,  it  is  evident  that  the  increase 
of  crime  in  England  has  proceeded  with  incomprehensible  rapidity. 
The  number  of  arrests  for  criminal  offenses  reached  in  years :  1805, 
4,605 ;  1810,  5,146 ;  1815,  7,898 ;  1820,  13,710 ;  1825,  14,437 ;  1830, 
18,107;  1835,20,731;  1840,27,187;  1841,27,760;  1842,  31,309  in 
England  and  Wales  alone.  That  is  to  say,  they  increased  seven-fold 
in  thirty-seven  years.  Of  these  arrests,  in  1842,  4,497  were  made  in 
Lancashire  alone,  or  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  4,094  in 
Middlesex,  including  London,  or  more  than  13  per  cent.  So  that  two 
districts  which  include  great  cities  with  proletarian  populations,  pro- 
duced one  fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  crime,  though  their  population 
is  far  from  forming  one  fourth  of  the  whole.     Moreover,  the  criminal 
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tables  prove  directly  that  nearly  all  crime  arises  within  the  proletariat ; 
for  in  184£,  taking  the  average,  out  of  100  criminals,  32.35  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  58.32  read  and  wrote  imperfectly ;  6.77  could  read  and 
write  well ;  0.22  had  enjoyed  a  higher  education,  while  the  degree  of 
education  of  2.34  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  Scotland,  crime  has 
increased  yet  more  rapidly.  There  were  but  89  arrests  for  criminal 
offenses  in  1819,  and  as  early  as  1837  the  number  had  risen  to  3,176,and 
in  1842  to  4,189.  In  Lanarkshire,  where  Sheriff  Alison  himself  made 
out  the  criminal  report,  the  population  has  doubled  in  thirty 
years,  and  crime  in  five  and  a  half,  or  six  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  population.  The  offenses,  as  in  all  civilized  countries,  are, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  against  property.  The  proportion  of 
offenses  to  the  population,  which  in  the  Netherlands  is  as  1 : 7,140» 
and  in  France  as  1 : 1,804,  was  in  England,  when  Gaskell  wrote,  as 
1 :  799.  The  proportion  of  offenses  against  persons  to  the  population 
in  the  Netherlands,  1 :  28,904 ;  in  France,  1 :  17,537 ;  in  England, 
1 :  23,395 ;  that  of  crimes  in  general  to  the  population  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  as  1 : 1,043 ;  in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  1 :  840. 
('Manufacturing  Population  of  England',  chap.  10.)  In  the  whole 
of  England  today  the  proportion  is  1 :  660 ;  though  it  is  scarcely  ten 
years  since  Gaskell's  book  appeared !"  ^ 

>  Pp.  128-131.  See  also:  F.  EngeU,  "Umrisse  zu  einer  Kritik  der  Na- 
ttonaldkonomie ",  pp.  449  and  459;  F,  Engela  and  K.  Marx,  "Die  heilige 
FamiUe  oder  Kritik  der  loitischen  Kritik '',  pp.  239-241.  See  also,  the  fol- 
lowing: Plalo,  "The  Republic",  I.  5.;  C.  A.  Hdvetiua,  "De  rhomme", 
X.  p.  49;  J.  P.  Marat,  "Plan  de  la  legislation  criminelle ",  pp.  18  ff.\ 
J.  Bentham,  "Traits  de  la  legislation  civiie  et  p^nale**.  III  eh.  V,  pp.  45 
Jf. ;  Ch,  Fourier,  "Theorie  des  quatre  Mouvements ",  III;  "Theone  de 
runit^  oniverselle'*  ("Traits  de  1  association  domestique-agricole"),  Intro- 
duction. 2.  p.  51 ;  Le  nouveau  monde  industrial  et  soci^taire  "^  Sect.  VI ; 
B.  P.  EnfarUin,  " lies ensei^inments ",  pp.  92,  93 ;  W.  WeiUing,  "Die  Mensch- 
heit  wie  ne  ist,  und  wie  sie  sein  soUte",  p.  47;  "Garantien  der  Harmonie 
ond  Freiheit'*,  pp.  53,  54,  and  104,  105;  "Das  Evangelium  eines  armen 
SQndera ",  p.  102 ;  V.  ConaifUrant,  "Theorie  du  droit  de  propriety  et  du  droit 
an  travaO  ,  p.  33 ;  L.  Blanc,  "Organisation  du  travail ",  pp.  57 Jf, ;  C.  Pequeur, 
"Des  am^orations  mat^rielles^',  pp.  86-88,  232-234,  239-241;  J.  A.  van 
Royen^  "Wetgering  en  armalde  beschouwd  in  betrekking  tot  het  misdrijf ", 
pp.  9  ff.;  C,  J.  A,  den  Tex,  "De  causis  criminum  ",  pp.  84  ff, ;  ChaiUou  des 
Barret^  "L'influence  du  bien-dtre  materiel  sur  la  morality  d'un  peuple" 
C^Joornal  des  Economistes ",  1846);  E.  Mercier,  "Influence  du  bien-6tre 
msMnel  sur  la  oriminalit^" ;  P.  J.  Proitdhon,  "De  la  justice  dans  la  revolu- 
tion et  dans  I'^lise**,  pp.  533-534. 

[Note  to  thb  American  Edition:  For  the  opinions  of  the  scientific 
worid  of  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
mneteenth :  /.  A.  v.  Hamd,  "Strafrechtspolitik  van  voor  honderd  jaar  (Gids, 
1909,  II). 

See  for  the  same  period  in  England :  L.  von  Th6t,  "Die  positive  Strafrechts- 
sdiiilein  einigpen  eoropfiischen  L&ndem  **»  pp.  407  Jf.  ("  Monatschr.  f.  Kriminal- 
Ptychologie  u.  Strafreehts-reform  *',  VIII).] 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STATISTICIANS. 

I. 

A.    M.    GUERBY. 

iNhis^'Essai  sur  la  statistique  morale  de  la  France'',  the  author 
has  made  a  study  of  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  season,  education,  etc.> 
upon  criminality.  But  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  upon  the  subject  which  we  are 
considering.  The  following  passages,  however,  are  not  devoid  of 
interest. 

"Wealth,  (as  determined  by  the  amount  of  taxes  on  personal  and 
real  property)  more  often  than  density  of  population,  coincides  with 
crimes  against  property,  of  which  it  thus  appears  to  be  an  indirect 
cause.  We  shall  observe,  however,  that  while  the  maximum  of 
wealth  falls  in  the  departments  of  the  North,  where  the  greatest 
number  of  crimes  against  property  are  found ;  and  the  minimum  in 
the  center  where  these  crimes  are  most  rare;  yet  in  the  South  the 
average  is  almost  as  high  as  in  the  North.  Now  if  in  the  North  is 
wealth  which  indirectly  produces  the  crimes  against  property,  why 
is  it  that  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  South  ?  It  would  be  unsafe  to 
conclude  from  the  fact  that  the  poorest  departments  are  those  where 
the  fewest  crimes  against  property  are  committed,  that  poverty  is  not 
the  principal  cause  of  these  crimes.  In  order  to  justify  this  conclu- 
sion, which  in  other  regards  we  are  far  from  rejecting,  more  direct 
proofs  would  be  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible  that 
the  departments  where  there  is  the  least  wealth  are  not  those  where 
there  are  the  greatest  number  of  the  very  poor ;  and  that  the  depart- 
ments where  the  largest  fortunes  are  to  be  found  are  just  those  where 
the  poverty  of  a  part  of  the  population  is  greatest. 

"The  question  of  the  eflFect  of  wealth  or  poverty  upon  morality 
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presents  more  difficulty  than  one  would  suspect  at  first  glance.    To 

study  it  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  indigent 

and  pauper  class  in  each  department.    Some  documents  upon  the  1^ 

subject  have  been  published,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  no  authentic 

character,  and  do  not  appear  to  merit  enough  confidence  for  us  to 

give  the  analysis  of  them  here."  ^ 

Further  along  Guerry  shows  that  the  departments  where  commerce 
and  manufacturing  are  most  highly  developed  furnish  also  the  greatest 
number  of  crimes  against  property.  But  the  author  has  not  investi- 
gated the  connection  between  these  two  symptoms.  Although  not 
rejecting,  then,  entirely  the  hypothesis  that  poverty  is  not  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  crimes  against  property,  Guerry  recognizes  nevertheless 
that  a  causal  connection  between  poverty  and  crime  is  possible,  that 
is  to  say  he  perceives  that  the  department  where  the  greatest  poverty 
prevails  is  not  necessarily  that  which  is  the  poorest,  nor  that  the 
richest  is  the  one  that  has  the  fewest  of  the  very  poor. 

II. 

Ad.  Quetelet. 

An  exposition  of  the  whole  system  of  this  author  would  lead  us  too 
far.  But  the  following  quotations  from  his  *' Physique  sociale"  will 
suffice  to  show  the  breadth  of  his  views  and  the  vastness  of  his  con- 
ception of  society. 

*'Thus,  to  make  our  manner  of  procedure  plain  by  an  example, 
anyone  who  examines  too  closely  a  small  portion  of  a  very  great  cir- 
cumference traced  upon  a  plane,  will  see  in  this  portion  only  a  certain 
number  of  physical  points,  assembled  in  a  more  or  less  accidental 
way.  .  .  .  From  a  greater  distance  his  eye  will  take  in  a  greater 
number  of  points,  which  will  abeady  appear  regularly  distributed  in 
an  arc  of  a  certain  extent ;  soon,  if  the  observer  continues  to  recede, 
he  loses  sight  of  the  individual  points  .  .  .  grasps  the  law  that  has 
presided  over  their  general  arrangement,  and  recognizes  the  nature  of 
the  curve  traced.  ... 

*' It  is  in  this  way  that  we  shall  study  the  laws  that  concern  the 
human  race;  for  when  we  examine  them  from  too  near  at  hand  it 
becomes  impossible  to  grasp  them ;  we  are  struck  only  with  individual 
pecoliaritiesy  which  are  infinite."  * 

**In  aU  that  relates  to  crimes,  the  same  figures  are  reproduced  with 

» Pp.  42,  43.  *  P.  94.  I. 
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such  constancy  that  it  is  impossible  to  misconstrue  them,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  crimes  which,  it  would  seem,  should  be  most  likely  to 
escape  human  prevision,  such  as  homicides,  since  these  are  in  general 
conmiitted  as  a  consequence  of  quarrels  arising  without  motive,  and 
under  apparently  fortuitous  circumstances.  Experience,  however, 
proves  that  not  only  is  the  annual  number  of  homicides  nearly  con- 
stant, but  that  even  the  weapons  employed  are  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. What  can  be  said  then  of  crimes  that  are  the  result  of 
reflection  ? 

''This  constancy  with  which  the  same  crimes  reappear  annually 
in  the  same  order,  and  lead  to  the  same  penalties  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  facts  that  we  learn  from  court 
statistics.  ...  A  budget  which  we  pay  with  frightful  regularity  is 
that  of  the  jails,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  gallows.  .  .  .  We  can 
enumerate  in  advance  how  many  individuals  will  stain  their  hands 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellows,  how  many  will  be  forgers,  how  many 
poisoners ;   almost  as  we  can  predict  the  births  and  deaths.  .  .  . 

"Society  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  all  the  crimes  that  are 
about  to  be  committed.  It  is  society,  in  a  way,  which  prepares  them, 
and  the  criminal  is  only  the  instrument  that  executes  them. 

"Every  social  state  supposes,  then,  a  certain  number  and  certain 
order  of  crimes  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  organization.  This 
remark,  which  might  appear  discouraging  at  first  sight,  becomes  con- 
soling, on  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  it  more  closely,  since  it 
shows  the  possibility  of  the  improvement  of  men,  by  the  modification 
of  their  institutions  and  habits  and  whatever,  in  general,  influences 
their  manner  of  being.  At  bottom  this  is  only  the  extension  of  the 
well  known  law  .  .  .  that  so  far  as  the  same  causes  are  present  we 
must  expect  the  repetition  of  the  same  effects.  What  has  produced 
the  belief  that  this  did  not  apply  to  moral  phenomena  is  the  too  great 
influence  commonly  ascribed  to  man  in  matters  relating  to  his 
actions."  ^ 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  "Physique  sociale",  Quetelet  studies 
the  influence  of  climate,  age,  and  sex  upon  the  tendency  to  crime. 
Although  he  merely  touches  upon  our  subject  and  treats  it  only 
indirectly,  the  following  passages  are  worth  the  trouble  of  quoting : 

"Poverty  also  is  very  generally  regarded  as  leading  to  evil;  how- 
ever the  department  of  the  Creuse,  one  of  the  poorest  in  Prance,  is 
that  which  shows  in  every  respect,  the  highest  morality.  In  the 
same  way  in  the  Netherlands,  the  most  moral  province  is  Luxemburg, 

» Pp.  95-97, 1. 
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where  there  is  most  poverty  reigning.  We  must,  however,  be  clear 
about  the  word  poverty  ^  which  is  here  employed  with  a  significance  to 
which  exoeption  may  be  taken.  A  province  is  not  really  poor  for 
having  less  extreme  wealth  than  another,  if  the  inhabitants,  as  in 
Luxemburg,  are  sober  and  industrious ;  if,  by  their  labor,  they  suc- 
ceed in  providing  in  a  dependable  way  for  their  needs,  and  in  satisfying 
tastes  that  are  so  much  the  more  modest,  as  the  inequality  of  fortune 
is  less  felt,  and  causes  less  temptation ;  it  may  be  said  with  more  jus- 
tice that  this  province  enjoys  a  modest  competence.  Poverty  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  provinces  where  great  wealth  is  piled  up,  as  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  the  department  of  the  Seine,  etc.,  and  especially  in  manufac- 
turing countries,  where  the  slightest  political  disturbance,  the  slightest 
obstruction  in  the  channels  of  trade,  will  suddenly  reduce  thousands 
from  a  state  of  well-being  to  one  of  distress.  It  is  these  sudden 
changes  from  one  state  to  another  that  give  birth  to  crime,  especially 
if  those  who  suffer  from  them  are  surrounded  by  temptations,  and 
are  irritated  by  the  continual  sight  of  luxury  and  an  inequaUty  of 
fortune  that  makes  them  desperate."  ^ 

In  speaking  of  the  three  races  that  make  up  the  population  of 
France,  Quetelet  says : 

''The  most  remarkable  anomaly  that  the  Celtic  race  seems  to 
present  b  found  in  the  departments  that  belong  to  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  especially  below  Paris.  Several  causes  contribute  to  bring  this 
about.  We  shall  note  first  that  these  departments  are  those  which, 
by  reason  of  their  extent,  contain  most  persons  and  things,  and  con- 
sequently offer  most  opportunities  to  commit  crimes ;  it  is  there  that 
there  is  most  movement  and  that  most  vagrants  flow  in  from  all 
districts.  .  .  .  Finally,  it  is  here  also  that  we  find  most  industrial 
establishments  and  these  establishments  support  a  congested  popula- 
tion whose  means  of  support  are  more  precarious  than  in  other  voca- 
tions. .  .  .  The  commercial  and  industrial  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands are  likewise  those  in  which  most  offenses  are  committed."  * 

in. 

Edw.  Ducpetiaux. 

One  of  the  parts  of  his  ''Paup6risme  dans  les  Flandres"  treats  of 
the  criniinality  in  the  two  provinces  of  that  name.  We  quote  the 
following  from  it : 

»Pp  278,279.  «P.281. 
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*' Criminality  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  poverty.  As  the 
number  of  indigent  persons  increases,  we  see  the  number  of  crimes 
also  increase.  Hunger  is  a  bad  counselor.  In  the  midst  of  crushing 
destitution,  a  man  gradually  loses  the  notion  of  justice  and  injustice, 
of  good  and  bad ;  beset  by  needs  that  he  cannot  satisfy,  he  disregards 
the  laws,  and  ends  by  recoiling  from  no  attempt  that  appears  capable 
of  bettering  his  condition.  Visiting  a  prison  is  enough  to  convince 
one  of  the  influence  of  this  cause  upon  the  number  and  the  nature 
of  the  offenses,  and  before  even  questioning  the  statistics  that  attest 
the  progress  of  criminality  in  Flanders,  we  could  be  assured  that  this 
progress  had  coincided  with  that  of  pauperism.  It  is  not  then  a 
demonstration  (which  we  judge  quite  unnecessary)  that  we  are  about 
to  offer  here,  it  is  only  a  series  of  facts  that  may  serve  to  make  the 
reader  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  evil  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  attacking  its  source. 

**  The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  high  figure  for  convicts  belonging 
to  East  and  West  Flanders,  when  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  convicts  in  the  central  prisons.  ...  In  the  ten  years  between 
1858  and  1847,  23,075  convicts  were  received  in  the  central  prisons  of 
the  kingdom;  10,308  belonged  to  the  two  Flanders  and  12,767  to 
the  other  provinces ;  the  proportion,  to  1000  convicts,  was  447  for  the 
first  two  provinces,  and  553  for  the  seven  others.  Now  this  propor- 
tion is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  respective  populations  of 
the  two  divisions,  since,  to  the  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  only 
331  in  Flanders  and  669  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  In  other  words, 
during  the  decennial  period  in  question,  one  prisoner  was  received 
to  139  inhabitants  in  Flanders,  and  to  227  in  the  seven  other 
provinces. 

"The  second  fact  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  arraigned 
and  convicted  in  the  Flemish  provinces  during  the  last  few  of  these 
years,  and  particularly  since  the  food  shortage  of  1845.  In  a  space 
of  seven  years,  the  number  of  those  arraigned  in  the  two  Flanders 
increased  about  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  17 ;  that  of  those  condemned  to 
imprisonment  grew,  during  the  same  period  from  35  to  123,  or  nearly 
quadrupled. 

"These  data  are  confirmed  by  an  abstract  of  the  numbers  received 
into  the  jails  and  prisons  of  the  two  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the  aver- 
age population  of  these  establishments,  during  the  period  from  1839 
to  1848: 
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Psaaoifs  Rechttd  imto  the  Jails  akd  Pbisons  or 

Atkxaox 

POPULA- 

YlUM. 

TorPAt^ 

fK^t\^ 

West  Flanders. 

TaOM 

or  TBK 

PSXBONS. 

Bruges. 

CourtraL 

Ypres. 

Fumes. 

2,911 

18S0 

1,678 

592 

572 

169 

283 

IMO 

1,502 

643 

821 

196 

3,162 

238 

1841 

1,377 

795 

599 

175 

2,946 

311 

1842 

1,489 

863 

836 

271 

3,459 

346 

1843 

1.478 

922 

790 

298 

3,488 

374 

1844 

1,502 

941 

696 

270 

3,409 

379 

1845 

1,876 

935 

600 

254 

3,665 

376 

1846 

2.378 

1.108 

935 

601 

5,022 

574 

1847 

3,751 

2,012 

1,238 

909 

7,910 

820 

1848 

2,850 

1,960 

1,070 

690 

6,579 
3,690 

694 

East  Fui 

lNDESS. 

Ghent. 

Audensrde. 

Tennonde. 

ISSO 

2.094 

842 

754 

289 

1840 

2,311 

919 

852 

4,082 

357 

1841 

2,163 

771 

852 

3,786 

351 

1842 

2,171 

844 

905 

3,920 

333 

1843 

3,610 

991 

870 

5,471 

408 

1844 

2,548 

760 

718 

4,026 

345 

1845 

2,579 

1,061 

1,461 

5,101 

360 

1846 

5.499 

2,732 

2,092 

10,323 

619 

1847 

7,491 

6,943 

3,240 

17,674 

972 

1848 

6,309 

4,462 

2,829 

13,600 

698 

**  The  increase  in  the  numbers  received  into  the  jails  and  prisons 
of  the  two  provinces  took  place  especially  in  the  years  1845, 
1846,  and  1847;  in  1848  we  note  quite  a  pronounced  decrease, 
which  continues  in  1849.  Of  all  the  signs  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence and  progress  of  pauperism,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  cer- 
tain. During  the  disastrous  years  that  had  just  elapsed,  the 
prisons  became  in  a  sense  annexes  of  the  hospitab  and  almshouses ; 
a  great  number  of  offenses  were  committed  with  the  sole  object  of 
finding  a^lum.  .  .  . 

''As  to  the  children,  we  shall  understand  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  when  we  realize  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  from 
1845  to  1847,  26,247  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  under 
18,  were  incarcerated  in  prison  or  were  inmates  of  workhouses. 
Most  ot  these  children  belonged  to  the  two  provinces  of  Flanders, 
and  a  great  number  were  arrested  outside  the  limits  of  their  province. 
Here  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  received  into  the  prisons 
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of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  the  jails  of  Audenarde,  Termonde,  Ck>urtrai, 
Ypres,  and  Fiunes : 


CrriKS. 

YouNQ  Prisoners  (undbr  18) 
Rborivrd  in 

Total  dxtrino  tsb  3  Ybs. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General 
Total 

Prisons  or  £.  Flanders. 

Ghent      .     .     •     . 
Audenarde   .     •     . 
Termonde    .     .     . 

350 
207 
123 

1,345 
315 
235 

1,898 
674 
406 

2,671 
929 
616 

922 
267 
148 

3,593 

1,196 

764 

Prisons  of  W.  Flanders. 

Bruges     .... 
Courtrai  .... 
Ypres       .... 
Fumes     .... 

459 

116 

70 

43 

299 
170 
184 
139 

550 

331 

250 

57 

1,110 
560 
414 
151 

198 
57 
90 
88 

1,308 
617 
504 
289 

Totals       .     .     . 

1,368 

2,687 

4,166 

6,451 

1,770 

8,221 

'*  This  deplorable  fact  of  the  increase  of  criminality  among  the  young 
is  explained  by  the  statistics  of  indigence.  We  see  in  fact  that, 
among  the  indigent  persons  aided  in  East  Flanders,  in  1847,  there 
were: 


In  thx 
Cmss. 

In  the 

COUNTRT. 

Total. 

Indigent  persons  under    6  yrs.      .     .     . 

1*        .... 

to            •        .        •        • 

6,693 
8,327 
5,597 

34,637 
37,437 
20,060 

41,530 
45,764 
25,653 

General  total 

112,947 

''Supposing  that  West  Flanders,  which  has  more  dependents  in 
proportion  than  East  Flanders,  has  the  same  proportion  of  children, 
we  arrive  at  a  total  for  the  two  provinces,  of  2^,894  indigent  persons 
whose  age  is  not  above  18.  In  this  number  there  are  174,588  who 
have  not  passed  their  twelfth  year!  And  there  are  thousands  of 
orphans! 

''Notwithstanding  the  improvement  that  begins  to  make  itself 
felt,  thanks  to  the  resumption  of  work  and  the  low  price  of  provisions, 
many  of  these  young  unfortunates  continue  to  give  themselves  up  to 
begging  and  vagrancy.  But  lately  driven  from  their  homes  by  cold 
and  hunger,  they  form  a  wandering  population,  incessantly  buffeted 
from  almshouse  to  almshouse,  from  prison  to  prison. 
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'"In  Brussels  at  this  present  moment  (July,  1849)  there  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  annex  of  the  prison,  about  ^0  mendicants,  among 
whom  are  97  children  below  the  age  of  17.  In  the  prisons  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  their  number  is  equally  great."  ^ 

*' It  is  an  established  fact,  then,  that  the  increase  of  criminality  in 
Flanders  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  extension  of  poverty.  The 
latter  brings  about  the  abandonment  of  homes;  .  .  .  from  this 
come  mendicity,  vagrancy,  marauding,  and  theft.  The  incarcera- 
tion of  so  great  a  number  of  unfortunates  brings  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  The  germs  of  corruption,  brutality,  and  crime  are 
continually  injected  into  a  large  fraction  of  the  population.  The 
habit  of  working  is  lost,  energy  is  relaxed,  idleness  becomes  incurable. 
When  we  think  especially  of  the  mass  of  children  who,  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  passed  through  the  prisons  and  almshouses,  we  can- 
not picture  without  pity,  mingled  with  fear,  the  future  of  this  genera- 
tion, initiated  at  an  early  age  into  the  existence  of  criminals,  and  con- 
demned to  the  dangers  and  evils  inseparable  from  the  abandonment 
and  degradation  to  which  they  are  a  prey." ' 


rv. 


L.  M.  Moreau-Chbistophe.' 

In  speaking  of  England,  after  having  sketched  how  industrialism, 
as  it  spread  more  and  more,  drew  after  it  an  increase  of  pauperism, 
the  author  says  of  the  connection  between  criminality  and  economic 
conditions : 

**  Parallel  with  the  ascending  figure  for  pauperism,  rises  the  growing 
figure  for  criminality.  The  number  of  persons  arraigned  at  the 
assizes  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  as  follows : 


YXABS. 

TOTALB. 

Annual  Avkhaob. 

1814  to  1820 
1821  to  1827 
1828tol8S4 
1884  to  1840 
1841  to  1847 

78,762 

99,842 

134,062 

162,502 

198,445 

11,252 
14,263 
19,152 
23,214 
27,760 

«  Pp.  39-46.  «  P.  47. 

*  "Du  Ptobldme  de  la  Misdre  et  de  la  solution  ohez  lee  peuplee  anoiens  et 
modemeB '%  III  C'Peuplee  modemee").  See  also  by  the  same :  "  Le  monde 
desooquins.' 
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'*Thus  in  a  space  of  thirty-four  years  the  number  of  crimes  has 
more  than  doubled  in  England,  while,  in  the  same  interval,  the  increase 
of  the  population  has  hardly  passed  40%. 

''The  parallelism  between  the  growing  pauperism  and  growing 
criminality  is  even  more  striking  when  the  comparison  is  applied 
to  the  delinquents  under  the  simimary  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  workhouses  in 
1834  the  nimiber  of  poor  persons  assisted  increased  progressively  from 
year  to  year.  Well,  the  number  of  persons  arrested  by  the  metropoli- 
tan police  followed  the  same  progression.  This  number  was  72,824 
in  1831,  and  77,543  in  1832.  In  1833  the  new  poor  law  with  its  terri- 
ble workhouses  was  approaching ;  consequently  the  number  of  arrests 
was  no  more  than  69,959.  In  1834  the  law  was  promulgated,  and  up 
to  1838  was  executed  with  great  rigor;  as  a  result  the  number  of 
arrests  fell  to  64,269  in  1834,  to  63,674  in  1835,  and  to  63,584  in  1836. 
In  1837  the  severity  began  to  relax;  consequently  the  number  of 
arrests  increased  to  64,416.  In  1839  the  laxity  continued,  and  the 
niunber  of  arrests  increased  to  70,717.  Laxity  reached  its  height 
in  1842,  and  the  number  of  arrests  rose  to  76,545 ;  this  was  an  arrest 
to  each  25  of  the  population. 

*'  In  Newcastle  in  1837  the  magistrates  sentenced  1  person  to  24  of 
the  whole  population.  In  Leeds  during  a  period  of  six  years,  from 
1833  to  1838,  there  was  one  person  arrested  to  32  of  the  population. 
In  Manchester  in  1841  .  .  .  the  ratio  of  persons  arrested,  to  the 
population,  was  as  1  to  21.  .  .  .  In  1831,  ten  years  earlier,  the  pro- 
portion was  still  only  1  to  78.  It  almost  quadrupled,  then,  in  the  in- 
terval.    In  Liverpool  in  1840  there  was  one  arrest  to  12  inhabitants."  ^ 

V. 

G.  Matr. 

The  statistical  data  that  form  the  basis  of  Dr.  Mayr*s  "Statistik 
der  gerichtlichen  Politzei  im  Konigreiche  Bayern  und  in  einigen  ande- 
ren  litndern"  are  different  from  those  used  in  similar  works.  For, 
while  generally  only  the  number  of  crimes  whose  authors  have  been 
convicted,  or  that  of  delinquents  punished,  are  considered.  Dr.  Mayr 
is  of  the  opinion  that  to  obtain  a  true  picture  of  the  morality  of  a 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  crimes 
known  to  the  police.     "If  we  wish  reaUy  to  form  an  exact  picture  of 

» Pp.  222-224. 
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the  moral  condition  of  a  people,  we  must  first  of  all  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  how  great  is  the  number  of  the  cases  of  crimes  of  different 
kinds  that  are  of  common  notoriety,  before  we  ask  how  great  is  the 
number  of  the  individuals  who  are  convicted  of  these  crimes.  The 
immorality  of  a  people  is  determined  not  by  the  number  of  individuals 
oonvicied,  but  by  the  number  of  crimes  committed ;  else  that  people 
wouM  be  most  moral  in  which  no  offender  ever  let  himself  be  caught, 
even  if  more  crimes  were  committed  there  than  elsewhere."  ^ 


Bavaria. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Mayr's  researches  in  regard  to  crime  in  this 
country  are  shown  by  him  in  a  number  of  charts.* 

CiS'Rhenal  Territory,  A  comparison  of  the  curves  for  crimes 
against  property  and  those  for  crimes  against  persons  shows  us 
that  the  first  descends  as  the  other  ascends,  and  vice  versa. 
In  seeking  for  the  causes  we  find  that  in  general  the  motives 
for  the  latter  class  of  crime  are,  among  others,  coarseness,  pas- 
sion, and  dissoluteness,  while  that  of  the  first  kind  of  crime  is 
the  desire  to  secure  objects  for  direct  use.  The  more  difficult  it 
is  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  a  lawful  manner,  the  more  this  tendency 
wiU  develop. 

According  to  the  author,  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  grain  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  bearing  upon  criminality.  And  indeed, 
in  examining  his  nine  statistical  charts  the  connection  between  the 
high  or  the  low  cost  of  grain,  and  the  great  or  the  small  number  of 
offenses  against  property  comes  out  clearly.  The  curve  for  offenses 
against  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  when  the  price  of  grain 
rises,  and  vice  versa.  The  improvement  of  living  conditions,  both 
subjectively  (through  having  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessaries) 
and  objectively  (through  a  fall  in  prices)  must  consequently  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  upon  criminality.  This  is  seen  very  well 
in  the  last  years  of  the  period  1835-61,  when  the  price  of  grain  was 
low,  and  wages  very  generally  increased.  Hence,  from  1857  on,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  crimes  against  persons,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
crimes  against  property. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  here  that  however  just  in  itself  Dr.  Mayr's 

'  P.  2. 

» [The  charts  being  unnecessarily  detailed  for  the  purposes  of  this  work, 
and  the  results  being:  sufficiently  summed  up  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow, 
they  are  omitted  in  this  translation,  though  given  by  Dr.  Bonger.  —  Transu] 
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observation  may  be,  we  must  beware  of  drawing  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  those  who  feel  most  strongly  the  influence  of  the  fall  of 
prices  and  the  rise  in  wages  must  necessarily,  according  to  a  law  of 
nature,  commit  crimes  against  persons.  This  is  true  only  for  gross 
and  uncultivated  individuals  who  do  not  know  how  to  occupy  their 
leisure.  But  the  degree  of  Civilization  of  an  individual  depends 
above  all  upon  the  economic  conditions  under  which  he  was  placed 
by  his  birth.  There  are,  then,  economic  causes  for  both  kinds  of 
crime. 

Upper  Bavaria,  This  district  shows  a  higher  figure  for  crime  than 
any  other  province  in  Bavaria.  It  is  especially  the  great  increase 
since  1857-1858  that  is  most  striking,  and  which  is]explained  at  least 
partially  by  the  application  of  another  system  of  examining  offenses. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  against  the  person  is  the  conse- 
quence of  prosperous  years,  while  the  high  figure  for  crimes  against 
property  is  explained  by  the  great  influx  of  individuals  from  neigh- 
boring districtis,  who,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  were  not  inde- 
pendent. In  the  period  from  1837  to  1864  the  population  increased 
49,128  by  birth,  and  66,299  by  immigration. 

Lower  Bavaria,  The  connection  between  crimes  against  prop- 
erty and  the  price  of  grain  is  weaker  in  this  province  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  because  of  its  great  production  of  cereab,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  destined  for  home  consumption. 

The  upper  Palatinate,  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower  Franconia,  and 
Swabia,  all  give  convincing  proofs  of  Dr.  Mayr's  thesis,  though  in 
Franconia  the  truth  is  less  apparent  through  the  fact  that  bad  years 
brought  increased  emigration,  which  cut  down  the  normal  increase 
in  the  number  of  crimes. 

Where  he  treats  of  the  different  forms  of  crime,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  our  subject: 
"As  we  have  just  seen,  crimes  against  persons  increase  when  the 
price  of  grain  goes  up.  We  must  except  from  this  rule,  however, 
two  kinds  of  crime :  infanticide  and  abortion."  The  first  of  these 
crimes  reached  its  maximum  in  the  critical  years  1854-55,  and  the 
second  m  1853-1854. 

As  a  proof  of  the  coincidence  of  the  fluctuations  of  crimes  against 
property  with  those  of  the  price  of  grain  in  the  period  preceding 
that  which  he  studied  especially.  Dr.  Mayr  gives  the  following 
table: 
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YWAMM. 

NuMBBB  or  Crimks 
TO  100.000  oi 

AGAINflT  PbOFEBTT 

Population. 

PsxcK  or  Rtk 

IN  MXTNICB. 

Dbtriot  of  the  laar. 

Distriot  of  the 
Lower  Danube. 

1818/19 

^^ 

.    138 

8fl.    15  kr. 

19/20 

— 

148 

6        31 

20/21 

233 

157 

7        28 

21/22 

297 

200 

7        58 

22/2S 

267 

195 

7        57 

23/24 

276 

— 

6         2 

24/25 

295 

166 

6        59 

25/26 

317 

157 

6        18 

26/27 

315 

144 

6        55 

27/28 

463 

241 

11        11 

28/29 

416 

234 

11          6 

29/30 

401 

216 

10        48 

30/31 

427 

264 

11        12 

31/32 

530 

302 

12        35 

32/33 

493 

313 

8        21 

33/34 

— 

318 

8        42 

34/35 

487 

318 

7        47 

In  chapter  IV  ("Zahl  und  Bewegung  der  Polizeiiibertretungen  im 
Gcbiete  diesseits  des  Rheins")  Dr.  Mayr  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation with  regard  to  thefts  of  wood.  The  following  table  gives 
the  figures  for  these  crimes  in  this  district  compared  with  the  others : 


Abovs  thb  Atvragb 
(Ci»-Rhenal  Tkbjutort). 


Tbe  Upper  Padatinate  ....     18  % 

Upper  Franconia 80  " 

Lower  FVanconia 178  " 


Bblow  ths  Ayvraov 
(Ci»-Rhbnal  Tkbritobt). 


Central  Franconia 1  % 

Swabia 63  " 

Upper  Bavaria 99.2  " 

Lower  Bavaria 99.5  " 


The  great  difference  between  these  figures  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  Lower  Franconia  only  a  quarter  of  the  woods  are  privately 
owned  (the  rest  belonging  to  corporations,  etc.).  In  Upper  Bavaria 
the  private  forests  are  92%,  and  in  Lower  Bavaria  96  J  %  of  the 
whole.  Besides,  the  price  of  wood  is  very  high  in  Lower  Franconia. 
Once  more,  then,  economic  conditions  are  the  cause  of  crime. 

Upon  the  movement  of  the  figures  for  mendicity  Dr.  Mayr  remarks 
that  they  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  cost  of  the  primary  necessi- 
ties. ''The  parallel  movement  of  the  food-price  and  mendicity  offers 
little  to  astonish  us  if  we  learn  from  the  statistics  of  crimes  that  the 
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objective  difficulty  or  ease  of  getting  food  resulting  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  exercises  a  direct  influence  upon  increase  and  decrease 
of  serious  crimes  agunst  property.  It  is  explicable  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  individuals  who  become  economically  dependent  proceed 
to  serious  crime,  while  the  majority  fall  into  the  minor  misdemeanors 
involved  in  a  living  obt^ned  through  begging  and  vagrancy.  The 
same  force  that  appears  in  the  increase  and  decrease  of  attacks 
upon  property,  must  consequently  appear  much  more  intensively  in 
the  fluctuations  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy." 

Bavaria.^ 
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England* 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  eeonoi 
Dr.  Mayr  gives  the  f oUowing  table : 


England  and  Wales. 


YSiLBS. 

PBICOB  of  WhBAT  (QUAaTBB). 

NUIIBBR  OF  VaGRAIITB.' 

ah. 

d. 

1858 

44 

2 

22,559 

1859 

43 

10 

23,353 

1860 

53 

3 

22,666 

1861 

55 

4 

24,001 

1862 

55 

5* 

29,504 

1863 

44 

9 

33,182 

1864 

40 

2 

31,932 

However,  in  this  case  the  increase  of  mendicity  does  not  rest  upon 
the  hi^  prices  alone,  but  also  upon  the  crisis  which,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  cotton  industry  from  1860  on,  lowered  the  plane  of 
living  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  or  drove  them  into  the 
street* 

England  and  Wales. 
Number  and  Kind  of  Cases  Tried  by  Jury. 


Ybam. 

Offbnbsb 

AGAINflT 
PSBSOlfS. 

Offbnms 

AGAINST 

Pbopkbtt 

WITH 
ViOLBNCS. 

Offbnsxs 

AGADrST 

Pbofebtt 

WITHOUT 
ViOLKNCK. 

FOBGVRT 

AND 
COUNTEA- 

FsrriNG. 

Violent 
Attacks 

AGAINST 

Pbopbbtt. 

Othbr 
Offknbbs. 

Total. 

liiiiii 

14 

13 

11 

12 
12.5 
14.5 
15 

29 

22 
20 
25 
28 
26 
24 

233 
209 
207 
200 
203 
194 
190 

13 

11 
8.5 
8.5 
9.5 
9 
6.5 

2.5 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

3 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 
5 
4 
4 

6 

7 
7 

296 
263 
253 
252 
262 
254 
246 

Avenge 

13 

25 

205 

9 

3 

5 

260 

Here  the  influence  of  the  fall  of  prices  is  distinctly  seen ;  offenses 
against  property  have  decreased,  those  against  persons,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  increased. 
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England  and  Wales. 
Total  Offenses  Tried  by  Jury,  and  Offenses  not  Specified. 


YmJLBB. 

AflAAULTB  UPON  PbBSONS  TO 

100,000  OF  THB  Population. 

Attacxb  upon  Pbopbbtt 
without  violbncb  to  100,000 
or  THB  Population. 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 

439 
488 
399 
383 
403 
436 
469 

439 
399 
392 
415 
433 
392 
365 

Average 

426 

405 

The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  in  1863-1864  is  once  more  accom- 
panied by  a  diminution  of  the  offenses  against  property,  and  an 
increase  in  those  against  persons. 

We  might  conclude  from  this  table  that  the  remark  concerning 
crimes  against  property  and  those  against  persons  is  not  appUcable, 
since  in  1858  the  number  of  crimes  against  property  was  very  high, 
notwithstanding  the  reduced  price  of  grain.  Here  is  Dr.  Mayr's 
explanation  of  it : 

''The  reason  must  be  the  following :  The  occasion  for  high  spirits 
to  be  found  in  improved  Uving  conditions  follows  immediately  upon 
any  such  improvement,  and  disappears  at  once  when  times  grow  worse. 
For  this  reason  the  fluctuation  in  attacks  upon  persons  harmonizes 
exactly  with  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  food.  The  effects  of  hard 
times  are  only  partially  such  as  lead  to  punishable  offenses;  in 
most  cases  economic  ruin  occurs  first,  which  leads  only  after  an  inter- 
val to  attacks  upon  property.  For  this  reason  the  effects  of  hard 
times  continue  to  manifest  themselves  at  a  time  when  the  hard  times 
themselves  are  already  practically  over.  This  is  the  explanation 
both  of  the  great  number  of  attacks  upon  property  in  the  year  1857, 
when  the  effects  of  the  immediately  preceding  hard  times  were  making 
themselves  felt,  as  well  as  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
attacks  against  property  in  the  years  1860-1862."  * 


1  Pp.  160, 161. 
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Number  of  Peraona  againtt  uhom 
Action  was  Brougfti  for  AbandonmeiU. 
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"nie  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  in  186S-1864  waa  accompanied  1^ 
a  diminutioii  in  the  number  of  crimes  of  this  kind. 


Violations  of  the  Vagrant  Act  to  100.000  of  the  Population. ' 
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Hie  nn'"'"""'  number  of  infractions  of  the  V^rant  Act  took  place 
in  1858,  when  the  harmful  consequences  of  the  rise  in  the  price  d 
grain,  viiich  took  place  immediately  before,  were  still  making  them- 
■dva  felt.  The  increase  in  1861-1862  was  the  result  of  the  high 
price  of  wheat,  and  of  the  crisis  in  the  cotton  industry. 
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Yum. 
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Here  also  the  influence  of  price  makes  itself  felt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  persons  arrested  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  grouped  according  to  the  alleged  crimes,  and 
compared  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Group  I  contains  offenses  against 
the  public  order;  Group  II,  offenses  against  persons;  Group  III, 
offenses  against  morals ;  group  IV,  offenses  against  property ;  Group 
V,  miscellaneous.  Taking  100  as  the  average  figure  for  the  price  of 
grain  as  well  as  for  crimes  in  the  economically  favorable  years  1858- 
£9,  the  proportion  is  as  follows : 
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'[To  ftvoid  awkwardneaa  of  expresaioD  the  term  attavlt  will  be  tued  for 
Mmilts  other  th&n  those  peouUtirly  against  women,  the  origiDal  being  about 
equivalent  to  our  "  assault  and  battery. " — Tbanbl.) 
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Here  it  b  to  be  observed : 

a,  that  the  movement  of  mendicity  and  vagranpy  is  not  in  direct 
correlation  with  that  of  the  price  of  grain. 

6.  that  Group  IV  shows  only  a  slight  correlation  with  the  price  of 
grain,  since  there  are  included  in  it  many  crimes  whose  causes  are 
not  of  an  economic  nature. 

c.  that  during  the  last  years  of  this  period  the  increase  of  crimes 
against  property  was  greater  than  the  figures  for  the  price  of  grain 
would  lead  one  to  suppose ;  a  fact  which  is  explained,  according  to 
Dr.  Mayr,  by  the  lack  of  work  resulting  from  the  war  of  secession. 

The  law  that  crimes  against  persons  increase  with  the  fall  of  prices 
b  confirmed  by  these  statbtics. 

VI. 

A.   COBNE.* 

According  to  thb  author  the  laws  regulating  moral  phenomena 
are  at  present  hidden  by  thick  clouds. 

"We  may  await  with  confidence  the  dissipation  of  these  clouds, 
when  some  great  principle,  about  which  our  observations  of  detail  will 
group  themselves,  will  appear  to  us  in  a  flood  of  light.  Everything 
seems  to  indicate  to  me  that  this  master  principle  is  no  other  than  the 
principle  of  activity.  In  fact,  the  first  rudiments  of  social  science 
have  as  yet  been  given  us  only  by  political  economy,  and  its  sole 
foundation  b  the  affirmation  of  human  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  giving  myself  up  without  any  preconceptions  to  thb  special 
study  of  criminaUty  I  have  been  Uttle  by  Uttle  led  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  to  find  the  general  cause  of  crimes  in  the  absence  of 
thb  principle  of  activity. 

*'When  we  reflect  upon  this,  it  appears  quite  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  that  the  development  of  criminality,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
spirit  of  destruction  and  dissolution,  should  manifest  itself  at  the  time 
of  the  weakening  or  disappearance  of  the  generative  principle  of  all 
production  and  of  all  society.  There  b  here,  then,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  There  b  a  relationship  which  deserves 
to  be  noted  so  much  the  more  since  it  is  from  the  principle  of  activity 
that  all  physical  laws  also  are  derived  today." ' 

Let  us  accompany  the  author  to  the  domain  of  facts.  After  having 
givoi  an  exposition  of  the  movement  of  criminaUty  in  France  in 

1 "  EaatA  BUT  la  oriminalitd '!  ("  Journal  dee  Eoonomistes  *',  1868). 
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comparison  with  that  of  other  countries,  he  finally  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  etiology.  For  the  crowd,  says  the  author,  the  criminal  is  a 
kind  of  monster  in  the  midst  of  society,  a  monster  predestined  to 
crime  because  of  his  innate  tendencies.  Looked  at  in  this  way  crimi- 
nality is  an  individual  evil.  Come,  on  the  contrary,  beUeves  it  to  be 
a  social  evil.  For,  however  much  society  may  be  developed  in  all 
respects,  it  is  nevertheless  always  imperfect,  since  the  ignorance  and 
corruption  of  morals  are  great.  The  author  lays  stress  upon  two 
facts,  namely,  the  corruption  of  morals  in  the  upper  classes,  and  mili- 
tarism. Not  only  does  miUtarism  draw  after  it  the  ruin  of  peoples, 
and  develop  man's  violent  instincts,  but  it  has  still  other  very  serious 
moral  consequences,  by  forcing  ceUbacy  upon  young  men  at  the 
passionate  age. 

The  author  admits  that  there  are  facts  which  might  seem  to  give 
the  Ue  to  his  opinion  —  the  influence,  for  example,  of  the  price  of 
grain  upon  the  decrease  and  increase  of  criminality. 


Ybabs. 

AvKRAGB  Price  ov  a 
Hectolitrb  of  Wheat. 

NUMBEB  OF  PunOMS 
AtLRAlQKmD. 

fr.  c. 

1850 

14  32 

147.757 

1851 

14  48 

146,368 

1852 

16  75 

159.791 

1858 

22  39 

171,851 

1854 

28  82 

170,940 

1855 

29  32 

163,748 

1856 

so  75 

162,049 

- 

1857 

24  37 

161,556 

1858 

16  75 

157,815 

1859 

16  75 

150,948 

1800 

20  24 

144,301 

1801 

24  55 

151,112 

1862 

23  24 

152,332 

1863 

19  78 

144,072 

1864 

17  58 

146,230 

Although,  according  to  Come,  the  high  price  of  grain  may  be  only 
an  accidental  fact,  there  must  yet  be  some  importance  attached  to  it 
in  view  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  may  result  from  it  to 
famiUes  that  have  in  any  case  a  hard  time  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
But  the  figures  given  above  do  not  prove  the  influence  to  be  very 
great.  For  prices  rise  sometimes  although  the  other  flgures  fall,  and 
vice  versa.  And  then  the  sudden  increase  of  [detected]  crime  from 
1849  to  1858  must  be  attributed  to  a  better  organization  of  the  police. 
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Then  the  author  gives  the  f oUowing  table : 


Tbau. 

Pbicb  or  A  Hbctolitbb 
OF  Gbaim. 

NuifBSK  OF  PEB80N8  CON- 

vxoTED  OF  Attacks  upon 

PBoraxTT  (to  1000  OF 

Population). 

fr.    c. 

1850 

14  82 

14.058 

1861 

14  48 

14.678 

1852 

16  75 

16.217 

1858 

22  89 

16.652 

1854 

28  82 

20.442 

1855 

29  82 

19.228 

1856 

80  75 

18.222 

1857 

24  87 

17.218 

1858 

16  75 

15.487 

1859 

16  75 

14.655 

1860 

20  24 

15.707 

1861 

24  55 

16.518 

1862 

28  24 

16.742 

186S 

19  78 

15.309 

We  see  that  the  coincidence  of  the  figures  is  here  naturally  greater 
than  in  the  first  table. 

'*The  situation  of  criminals  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word :  isola- 
ticn.  Most  of  them  hardly  know  what  a  family  is.  They  are  miser- 
able, they  have  no  home,  no  fixed  occupation  which  attaches  them 
little  by  little  to  men  and  things.  They  are  immersed  in  the  gloom 
of  ignorance.  Aside  from  what  affects  their  immediate  physical 
wants  the  rest  of  the  world  is  for  them  as  if  it  did  not  exist."  ^  They 
are  alone,  isolated  from  birth.  For  among  juvenile  prisoners  there 
are  reckoned  not  only  many  illegitimate  and  orphaned  children,  but 
also  many  who  have  been  deserted.  Out  of  8006  young  criminals  in 
prison  December  31st,  1864,  60%  were  illegitimate,  orphaned,  or 
deserted. 

The  author  then  depicts  the  environment  in  which  the  children  of 
the  proletariat  ordinarily  grow  up  —  bad  hygienic  conditions,  de- 
moralizing surroundings,  etc.  —  and  points  out  the  harmful  effect  of 
labor  in  factories  upon  the  young.  Come  also  considers  celibacy  to 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  crime,  since  the  individual  has  no  one  to  care 
for  him  or  be  interested  in  his  fate.  Crime  is  developed  much  more  in 
the  great  cities  than  in  the  country,  for  the  reason,  the  author  thinks, 
that  men  are  much  more  isolated,  much  more  left  to  themselves  in  the 
city  than  in  rural  neighborhoods. 

»P.82. 
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—  Here  I  would  remark  that  it  is  for  economic  reasons  that  men  are 
prevented  from  marrying,  and  that  the  great  criminaUty  of  cities  is 
best  explained  by  the  marked  difference  in  economic  situation,  and 
by  the  more  frequent  opportunities  for  wrong-doing  found  there.  — 

According  to  Come  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  crimes  is  prop- 
erty, since  it  engenders  a  feeUng  of  responsibility.  The  property 
owner  exerts  himself  to  increase  his  wealth,  and  hence  property  has  a 
moral  influence.^ 

''Criminality  comes  from  a  lack  of  vitaUty.  It  is  an  anemia.  In 
order  to  prevent  it  we  must  excite  a  desire  for  activity."  It  is  in  this 
that  the  usefulness  of  education  appears.  The  man  who  knows  how 
to  read  and  write,  has  in  his  hands  an  instrument  which  can  multiply 
his  means  of  action  indefinitely.' 

—  As  regards  education,  it  has  been  proved  that  Come  and  many 
others  have  exaggerated  its  importance  for  the  etiology  of  crime. 
When  education  extends  beyond  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  it 
has  a  civiUzing  influence,  and  causes  a  diminution  of  violent  crimes, 
byt  it  does  not  result  in  a  decrease  of  criminaUty  in  general,  since  the 
economic  causes  of  crime  remain.  Education  changes,  indeed,  the 
nature  of  criminaUty,  but  not  its  extent.*  — 

The  author  concludes  by  saying  "The  man  who  has  a  family,  who 
has  property,  who  is  educated,  who  is  known  by  his  fellow  citizens 
and  has  his  share  of  influence  upon  them,  can  not  be  the  individual 
whom  we  have  seen  to  be  criminal,  because  of  weakness  and  isolation 
...  he  has  energy,  determination,  and  can  control  his  passions 
because  he  is  surrounded  and  sustained,  because  a  thousand  bonds  of 
interest  and  affection  attach  him  to  society,  order,  and  property."  ^ 

VII. 

H.  Von  Valentini. 

The  work  "Das  Verbrecherthum  im  Preussischen  Staat",  published 
in  1869  by  Prison-director  von  Valentini,  treats  especially  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  penal  system  then  in  force  in  Prussia,  and  of 
the  means  of  improving  it. 

>  See  Part  II  of  this  work,  where  I  have  shown  that  in  my  opinion  the  influ- 
ence of  property  upon  morality  is  much  more  complex  than  Come  has  sug- 
gested, and  quite  different. 

«  Pp.  89,  90. 

*  See  Ouerry**EsaaA  de  la  statisti<}ue  morale  de  la  France,"  p.  51,  and 
L.  del  Baere,     De  invloed  van  opvoeduifi:  en  onderwijs." 

*  P.  93. 
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Von  Valentini  sees  in  crime  primarily  the  consequence  of  social 
conditions,  at  least  he  considers  that  the  best  means  of  combating 
it  is  for  society  to  prevent  the  criminal  tendency  from  manifesting 
itself,  and  make  efforts  to  raise  the  moral  level  of  the  people.  For, 
according  to  our  author,  90%  of  the  criminals  are  ''purely  material 
and  entirely  neglected"  and  ought  to  ''undergo  a  spiritual  regenera- 
tion." 1 

After  these  general  observations  he  proceeds  to  more  particular 
observations  upon  the  criminals  themselves  in  society.  He  examines 
statistically  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  population.  Obtaining 
different  proportions  for  different  districts  of  Prussia  he  investigates 
the  causes.  For  this  purpose  he  classifies  crimes  as :  first,  crimes 
from  personal  interest,  and  second,  crimes  from  passion.  Findmg 
then  that  the  provinces  of  the  East  give  9  %  of  crimes  from  personal 
mterest  more  than  the  others,  he  thinks  he  has  found  the  cause  in 
"an  existing  destitution  both  material  and  intellectual,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  prisons." ' 

Chapter  Three,  upon  the  "Dimensionen  des  Nothstandes"  con- 
tains detailed  tables  for  each  province,  the  great  cities,  and  the  rich 
and  poor  countries.  He  obtains,  then,  the  following  result  for  the 
eight  provinces : 


Pbotdtcbs. 

Paupkrism 

NUMBBR 

or  Ikdiosnt 
PnaoNB  IN 

THM  POORBBT 

DmrucTS. 

To  100 

OF  THK 

Popula- 
tion. 

Pbrcbntaob  of 

CaiMrS  AGAINST 

Propbbtt  to 

100.000  OF  TBM 

Population. 

Ratio  of  ths 
Pebcentagb  of 

THK   CrIMKS 
AGAINST  PrOP- 

kbtt  to  that  of 
Paupbrism. 

POMQ 

Pnmia 

Pomcmiia 

Silesia 

586,495 
792,948 
814,883 
517,528 

86.1 
27.6 
22.6 
15.2 

82.89 
24.69 
20.57 
86.94 

0.91 
0.89 
0.91 
2.43  . 

Total  of  Eastern  group 

Rhenidi  provinces  .     .     . 
Brandenburg      .... 

Wfstphalia 

Saxony 

2,161,854 

897,850 
84,011 
45,849 

259,901 

28.6 

12.0 
8.4 
2.8 
1.3 

115.09 

5.59 
26.27 

9.21 
18.88 

4.91  : 

0.46  : 

7.72  ; 

3.29  : 

14.10  : 

Total  of  Western  group 

558,111 

5.9 

59.40 

25.57  : 

Another  thing  that  strikes  him  is  the  influence  of  the  small  landed 
proprietor.  "The  possession  of  even  a  small  piece  of  property  in 
land  ...  is  no  sUght  preventative  of  crime  against  property." ' 
The  author  gives  the  following  statistical  summary. 


»P.  10. 


*P.  24. 


•P.  58. 
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22 
14 

18 

4 
22 

8 
11 
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He  ranks  in  the  class  of  small  land  holdings  estates  of  30  acres  ^ 
and  below.  The  total  amounts  to  10,655,460  acres  to  1,716,535 
estates,  with  an  average  of  6  acres. 

There  were  in  the  following  provinces : 

Posen 57,519  of  these  estates,  or  1  to  25  inhabitants. 

Prussia 93,793 

Pomerania 61,752 

Silesia 230,710 

Total  of  the  Eastern  group  .     .     443,774 

Rhenish  provinces 788,473 

Brandenburg 112,532 

Westphalia 197,383 

Saxony 174,373 

Total  of  Western  group   .     .     .  1,272,761 

''The  Rhenish  provinces  alone,  then,  have  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  the  four  Eastern  provinces  together!  This  explains  the  figure, 
5.59,  for  this  district  given  in  the  table  above,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  noteworthy  care  given  to  the  poor.  Can  the  connection 
between  the  ratios  given  above  and  those  of  the  occurrence  of  crimes 
against  property  be  denied?"  * 

In  this  connection  he  treats  of  housing  conditions,  for  which  he 
gives  the  following  figures. 

Dwellings  to  1  league : 

Posen 258      Rhenish  Provinces 901 

Prussia 230      Brandenburg 304 

Pomerania 218      Westphalia 579 

Silesia 546      Saxony 529 

Total 


1252 


Total 


2313 


A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  shows  us 
that  there  were : 


POSBN. 

Prussia. 

POME- 
BANXA. 

SiLBaXA. 

RRBinSH 

Pbov. 

Braitobn- 

BUBO. 

West- 
phalia. 

Saxon  T. 

In  each  dwelling 
In  the  cities 
In  the  hamlets 
In  the  villages 

Inhab. 

9.8 

11.2 

8.8 

9.3 

Inhab. 

9.8 
13.2 
10.6 

8.4 

Inhab. 

10.1 

11.6 

10.0 

9.3 

Inhab. 

7.9 

13.3 

8.1 

7.0 

Inhab. 

6.9 

10.4 

6.1 

5.7 

Inhab. 
10.0 
14.0 
9.6 

7.7 

.  Inhab. 
7.2 
8.7 
7.0 
6.7 

Inhab. 
T.5 
9.8 
6.8 
6.5 

In  these  figures  von  Valentin!  sees  a  parallelism  with  those  for  small 
holdings,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  isolation  of  households 
is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  crimes  against  property. 

» [*' Arponta  de  Magdebourg."  —  Tbansl.]  *  P.  57. 
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vm. 

A.  Von  Oettingen.* 

In  chapter  IV  ("Die  ungeordnete  Geschlechtsgemeinschaft  und 
die  Prostitution  ")9  the  author  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  price  in  certain  important  articles  of  food  upon  crimes 
against  pn^)erty,  against  morals,  against  persons,  and  incendiary 
crimes  (Prussia).' 

Percentage. 


YZAM. 

Owwrnmnm 
AOAxmr 

MOBALA. 

• 
AnoN. 

Offbmsbs 

AOAIlfaT 

OrFXMSxs 

AGAIMST 

Pbbsoicb. 

Combined 

Pbicb  pbk 

bushbl  of 

Wbxat,  Rtb, 

AND  PoTATOSS 

IN  Gboschen. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 

2.26 
2.57 
2.65 
4.14 
4.45 
4.68 

0.43 
0.46 
0.43 
0.53 
0.60 
0.52 

88.41 
88.93 
87.60 
81.52 
77.92 
78.17 

8.90 

8.04 

9.32 

13.81 

17.03 

16.63 

218.1 
252.3 
203.3 
156.3 
149.3 
150.6 

Average  .     . 

3.34 

0.48 

84.42 

11.76 

188.2 

This  table  shows  then :  first,  that  crimes  against  property  diminish 
as  prices  fall;  second,  that  under  these  same  conditions  crimes 
against  morals  and  against  persons  increase. 

—  We  must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  against  drawing  false  con- 
clusions from  this  second  fact.  The  relationship  in  question  is 
observed  only  during  a  certain  period  and  in  certain  countries,  and 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  nature,  t.^.,  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  an  improvement  in  economic  conditions  invariably  causes  an 
increase  in  sexual  and  violent  crimes.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  who  are  always  in  a  position  to  provide  for  all  their 
needs,  would  furnish  most  of  the  criminals  of  this  description.  The 
facts  show  just  the  contrary  to  occur  everywhere.  (See  Part  Two, 
where  I  treat  this  subject  fully.)  — 

In  the  chapter,  ""Die  social  ethische  Lebensbeth&tigung  in  der  bllr- 
gerlichaen  Rechtsphllre,"  the  author  treats  our  subject  more  fully. 
Reasoning  from  different  data  taken  from  other  authors,  he  points 
out  the  connection  between  economic  conditions  on  the  one  hand  and 
vagabondage  and  mendicity  on  the  other.    Having  shown  a  con- 

1  "Die  Moralstatistik  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fOr  eine  Sooialethik." 
«P.  239. 
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siderable  increase  in  these  ofiFenses  in  the  revolutionary  period  of 
1848,  he  attributes  this  increase  to  the  lack  of  social  discipline,  for 
the  price  of  provisions  was  then  low.  We  pass  all  this  part  of  von 
Gettingen's  book  in  silence,  his  data  being  taken  for  the  most  part 
from  other  authors.  We  would  merely  point  out  his  error  in  ranking 
the  year  1848  among  those  economically  favorable  because  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  terrible  economic 
crisis  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

We  take  the  following  data  from  the  section  entitled  "Gretreide- 
preis  und  CriminaUtHt." 

To  100  complaints  there  were  (in  Prussia) : 


Cbimss  AQAimr 

Tbam. 

Pbicb  or  Rtk 

PKB  BUSHKL. 

Proporty. 

PtoraoiiB. 

% 

% 

Sgr.Pf. 

1862 

44.3 

15.8 

63.10 

ises 

41.6 

17.0 

54.3 

1864 

41.6 

18.4 

45.6 

1865 

88.5 

17.7 

49.11 

1866 

44.4 

14.5 

58.5 

1867 

50.2 

18.1 

79.0 

1868 

52.8 

18.8 

78.8 

1869 

45.7 

14.3 

64.7 

We  find  here  this  rule,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  crimes  against  property  and  a  decrease  in  crimes 
against  persons,  and  vice  versa.  This  table  also  shows  that,  if  a  very 
pronounced  rise  in  prices  has  caused  a  great  increase  in  criminality, 
the  later  fall  in  prices  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  number  of  crimes 
until  some  time  after  its  commencement.     (See  1867-1868.) 

This  phenomenon  is  very  distinctly  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Ybabs. 

Casks  Tribd. 

Total  Pbicob  of  a  Bushbl  or  Wiibat, 
OF  Rtb,  and  of  Potatoes 

IN  GBOSCnCN. 

1854 

644,483 

221.6 

1855 

686,207 

241.4 

1856 

766,628 

228.4 

1857 

705,291 

161.1 

It  was  only  in  1857,  then,  that  the  fall  in  prices,  beginning  in  1856, 
commenced  to  produce  its  effect. 

In  conclusion  we  call  attention  to  the  following  tables : 
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Saxony. 


Ybam. 

CBons  AOADfarr 

Pbicb  of  Whbat,  of  Rtb,  amd 

Pfoptfty. 

PenoDB. 

OF  POTATOBS  PSR  BUSRBL. 

1860 
1861 
1868 
1863 

37.85 
40.88 
38.78 
86.56 

85.04 
33.10 
84.65 
85.09 

Gr. 

170 

181 

173 

147 

BoDaria. 


Ymamb, 

OfFBMSBB  AQAIMflrr 

Pbiob  of  Rra. 

Property. 

PertoDB. 

1868/68 
1863/64 
1864/65 
1865/66 

3o.3o 
36.16 
36.55 
33.48 

33.16 
37.78 
39.79 
41.18 

Fl.      Kr. 
14,     48 
18,      16 
11,     53 
10,     ^7 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  rule,  then,  that  crimes  against  prop- 
erty decrease  and  those  against  persons  increase  as  prices  fall. 


IX. 

H.  Stubsberg. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  brochure  edited  in  1878  and  entitled,  "Die 
Zunahme  der  Vergehen  und  Verbrechen  und  ihre  Ursache,"  the  author 
attempts,  with  the  aid  of  statistics,  to  discover  in  what  measure 
criminality  increased  or  decreased  in  Grermany  during  the  years 
1871-1877.  As  a  result  of  these  researches  he  finds  a  considerable 
increase  in  all  Grermany.^ 

As  regards  the  causes  of  this  increase,  Stursberg,  though  not  reject- 
ing entirely  the  opinion  of  Quetelet  that  society  prepares  the  crime 
and  that  the  criminal  is  only  the  instrument  that  executes  it,  is  never- 
theless of  the  opinion  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
personal  factor,  i.e.  the  presence  or  absence  of  religious  and  moral 
sentiments. 

>  On  p.  442  of  his  "  Moralstatistik,"  von  OeUingen  oritioises  Stursberg  for 
basing  hia  oomparison  upon  the  year  1871  in  which  the  figures  were  very  low 
as  a  oonseouenoe  of  Uie  war,  and  for  not  having  taken  into  aooount  that  in 
the  year  1876  the  new  penal  code  was  put  into  effect. 
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There  are  those,  says  the  author,  who  seek  the  cause  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  against  France.  Although  believing  also  that 
the  war  has  had  unfavorable  effects  upon  criminality,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  his  opinion  that  this  war  should  be  the  cause  of  the 
increase  of  criminaUty,  since  crime  decreased  after  the  wars  of 
1864  and  1866.  He  considers  that  one  of  the  causes  is  the  great 
mildness  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  new  penal  code  of  the 
empire.  But  according  to  him,  this  is  not  important,  for  since 
1871  there  has  been  rather  a  diminution  than  an  increase  of 
recidivism.  Nor  can  bad  economic  conditions  be  the  cause,  says 
Stursberg ;  for  criminality  had  already  begun  to  increase  before  the 
bad  years,  and  it  is  not  theft  that  has  increased  the  most.  Never- 
theless, Stursberg  recognizes  that  prolonged  poverty  weakens  the 
moral  sentiments,  which  shows  that  criminality  and  poverty  are 
closely  connected. 

But  there  are,  in  his  opinion,  more  serious  causes.  There  follows 
a  description  of  the  impetus  taken  by  industry  in  Grermany  during 
the  early  seventies,  a  description  not  easily  surpassed  in  pointlessness, 
and  in  the  naive  ignorance  that  it  evinces.  Without  comprehending 
the  significance  of  the  really  important  events  that  are  happening 
about  him,  the  author  fulminates  against  certain  consequences  of 
modern  capitalism. 

—  This  appears  to  him  as  the  consequence  of  a  suddenly  awakened 
desire  for  riches.  But  why  should  this  desire  arise  at  this  time  ? 
The  author  does  not  tell  us.  But  notwithstanding  this  he  has  unques- 
tionably discovered  here  one  of  the  principal  causes,  since  the  prodi- 
gious increase  of  industry,  shortly  followed  by  the  inevitable  crisis, 
has  infallibly  caused  an  increase  in  criminality.  Since  Stursberg 
treats  this  question  rather  as  a  moralist  than  as  a  man  of  science,  we 
have  no  interest  in  spending  longer  time  upon  it.  — 

In  the  first  few  pages  of  his  brochure  Stursberg  speaks  of  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  alcoholism,  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1869,  which  increased  the  number  of  spirit  shops.  Armed  with  quota- 
tions without  number  he  combats  in  turn  the  caf^s-chantants,  im- 
moral literature,  etc.,  etc. ;  after  which  he  introduces  all  at  once  the 
matter  of  professional  liberty.  He  speaks  of  the  "influence,  impossi- 
ble to  estimate,  which  honest  and  pious  masters  exercised  for  cen- 
turies upon  the  journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  were  like  members 
of  the  family."  "The  freedom  of  the  trades  came  in  and  loosed  the 
bonds  of  piety  and  discipline  which  had  retained  the  journeyman  and 
apprentices  in  the  home  of  their  master." 
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—  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ideas  of  the  author  are  rather  those  of 
a  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  than  of  a  contemporary  of  modern  capi- 
talism. It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this 
reasoning.  For  it  is  incontestable  that  in  the  time  of  the  guilds  the 
position  of  the  journeymen  was  in  general  more  favorable  than  that 
of  the  proletariat  today.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  religion  of 
the  master  was  the  cause  of  this.  And  a  demonstration  in  which 
professional  liberty  is  represented  as  being  in  fact  a  legislative  error, 
and  not  the  logical  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  birth  of  modern 
capitalism,  is  so  unscientific  that  it  has  no  place  in  an  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  criminality.  — 

Then  he  preaches  more  particularly  against  the  greater  and  greater 
extension  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  against  social  democracy, 
the  lack  of  respect  for  constituted  authorities,  etc.,  etc.,  without, 
however,  alleging  the  slightest  proof  of  the  connection  of  all  this  with 
the  increase  of  crime.  But  at  the  end  he  says,  "'the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  is  the  rapid  growth  of  irreligion,  and  the 
weakening  of  Christian  sentiment  in  church  and  school."  ^ 

X. 

L.   FULD. 

Before  entering  upon  his  special  investigation,  the  author  of  '*Der 
Einflusz  der  Lebensmittelpreise  auf  die  Bewegung  der  strafbaren 
Handlungen"  makes  the  following  observation:  Everywhere  it  is 
noted  that  assaults  upon  morals  with  acts  of  violence  increase  when 
the  price  of  provisions  falls.  Adhering  to  the  opinion  of  von  Oettin- 
gen  that  ''as  the  consequence  of  an  increase  of  prosperity,  the  tend- 
ency to  crime  shows  itself  more  by  crimes  against  morals  than  by 
those  against  property",  Fuld  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Valentini, 
that  ''in  this  case  the  people  become  audacious  and  commit  these 
crimes  more  easily." 

Here  are  other  salient  facts ;  that  the  number  of  young  criminals 
increases,  and  that  the  city  produces  more  criminals  than  the  country, 
although  the  sexual  morality  especially  b  far  from  ideal  in  the  country. 
Finally  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  profession,  Fuld  mentions  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals  which  accompanies  a  rise  in 
prices  is  greater  for  the  first  offenders  than  for  recidivists.  The  follow- 
ing table  which  he  gives  to  prove  this  point,  however,  plainly  fails 

to  do  so: 

iP.  58. 
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England. 


Ybam. 

Good  Cbasaotbb 

CHABA.OTBB 

Unknowh. 

Pbicb  of  Whxat. 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1864 

158,576 
158,869 
187,574 
167,088 

188,888 
150,084 
144,485 
165,808 

Sh.     d. 
48     11 
48     8 
52     9 
40     2 

The  author  explains  that  the  crimes  against  property  are  one  of 

the  consequences  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  a  fact  which  accounts 

in  part  for  the  high  figures  for  criminality  in  the  great  cities,  where 

competition  is  most  intense.    The  author  treats  of  theft,  and  begins 

by  saying  that  the  connection  between  the  price  of  provisions  and 

theft  is  very  dose. 

France. 


Y«Am. 

THxns. 

Pbicb  or  Cbbbals. 

fr. 

1856 

18,222 

16.75 

1857 

17,218 

t« 

1858 

15,587 

«t 

1859 

14,755 

«« 

1860 

15,707 

20.24 

During  the  following  years  the  prices  fell.  Nevertheless  the  number 
of  thefts  increased.  According  to  Fuld  we  can  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  influence  of  price  is  only  relative !  —  This  table  proves  little. 
For,  while  in  1856  criminaUty  attained  its  highest  point,  prices  were 
lower  than  in  1860 ;  and,  while  the  figures  for  theft  diminished  greatly, 
prices  remained  constant.  — 

England. 


Theftb. 

Ybabs. 

Pbicb  or 

f^VUWAWM. 

With  Vblenoe. 

Without  Violence. 

8h. 

d. 

1857 

6471 

48,397 

42 

10 

1858 

5723 

45,618 

43 

11 

1859 

4433 

41.370 

43 

8 

1860 

4065 

41,151 

52 

9 

1861 

5062 

40,242 

55 

4 

1862 

5746 

40,191 

55 

5 

1863 

5488 

39,801 

44 

9 

1864 

5022 

39,481 

40 

2 

1865 

5160 

40,388 

41 

10 

1866 

5088 

89,781 

43 

10 

1867 

6355 

46,502 

49 

10 

IV 
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Here  there  is  some  agreement  between  the  number  of  thefts  and 
prices.  But  it  is  not  as  great  as  Fuld  would  make  out.  For  example, 
notwithstanding  the  sudden  rise  on  prices  in  1860,  criminality  dimin- 
ished, while  the  year  following  there  was  a  still  further  fall  in  the 
thefts  without  violence. 

Prussia. 


Ykabs. 

Tmm  or  Wood. 

PUCB  OF  RtS. 

8gr.  Pf. 

1862 

887,000 

68.10 

1863 

854,276 

54.8 

1864 

966,667 

45.6 

1865 

426,886 

49.11 

1866 

425,551 

58.5 

1867 

412,165 

79.0 

1868 

419,158 

78.8 

1860 

406,662 

64.7 

1870 

889,746 

62.8 

1871 

489,288 

66.0 

1872 

401,280 

82.0 

187S 

887,112 

08.0 

^' 

1874 

856,859 

108.0 

We  can  indeed  find  here  some  agreement  between  the  two  columns, 
but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

Then  the  author  says  that  differences  in  price  are  not  as  great  as 
formeriy,  on  account  of  the  development  of  international  commerce. 
He  gives  a  table  of  comparative  prices  from  1870  to  1879  which  shows 
that  five  staples  show  no  consistent  movement  in  price.  But  during 
the  same  period  theft  was  continually  on  the  increase.  The  number 
of  male  delinquents  from  18  to  50  alone  varies  with  prices ;  the  figures 
for  delinquents  between  50  and  60  follow  the  course  of  prices  but 
slightly.     Other  economic  crimes  show  little  conformity. 

The  final  conclusion  of  Fuld  upon  crimes  against  property  is: 
"The  influence  of  the  price  of  provisions  upon  these  offenses  is  quite 
important.*'  Although  not  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  correctness 
of  this  judgment  at  this  time,  I  may  say  that  the  statistics  furnished 
by  Fuld  give  almost  no  proof  of  it. 

The  following  part  treats  of  crimes  against  life.  It  b  evident  that 
we  are  not  concerned  with  crimes  of  passion.  The  only  ones  that 
enter  into  consideration  are  those  that  have  an  economic  object. 
But  since  criminal  statistics  do  not  make  this  distinction,  the  results 
of  the  author's  investigation  can  be  but  small.    He  is  indeed  con- 
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vinced  that  the  influence  of  the  price  of  provisions  is  very  perceptible, 
but  he  does  not  prove  it.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
sexual  crimes. 

XI. 

B.  Weibz.1 

*'The  wants  that  man  must  satisfy  are  numerous,  but  there  is 
none  which  makes  itself  felt  so  much  as  hunger.  If  he  cannot 
satisfy  his  wants  in  a  lawful  fashion,  necessity  drives  him  to  other 
means." 

To  prove  what  he  says  Dr.  Weisz  produces  the  following  table : 


France. 


Ybabs. 

Accusations  or  Crimk. 

Prick  of  Whbat. 

1845 

5054 

19.75 

1846 

5077 

24.05 

1847 

5857 

29.01 

1848 

4632 

16.65 

1849 

4910 

15.37 

1850 

5320 
*   5287 

14.32 

1851 

14.48 

1852 

5340 

17.23 

1853 

5440 

22.39 

1854 

5525 

28.82 

1855 

4798 

29.32 

1850 

4535 

30.75 

1857 

4399 

24.37 

1858 

4302 

16.75 

1859 

3918 

16.74 

1860 

3621 

20.24 

1861 

3842 

24.55 

1862 

3906 

23.24 

1863 

3614 

19.78 

1864 

3447 

17.58 

With  but  seven  exceptions  criminaUty  here  follows  prices.  When 
the  figures  for  crimes  against  property  are  substituted  for  those  for 
general  criminality  in  the  table,  the  agreement  becomes  greater: 

1  "Ueber  einige  wirthsohaftliohe  und  moralisohe  Wirkungen  hoher  Oe- 
treideprelBe." 
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Ybaw. 

CuiiBS  AOAiifffr  Pbopbbtt. 

PUCB  OF  WhBAT. 

1847 

4597 

29.01 

1848 

9020 

16.65 

1849 

2805 

15.97 

18M 

9174 

14.92 

1851 

9126 

14.48 

1852 

9927 

17.29 

185S 

9519 

22.99 

1864 

9761 

28.82 

1855 

9199 

29.92 

185« 

2766 

90.75 

1857 

2689 

24.97 

1858 

2915 

16.75 

1859 

2019 

16.74 

1861 

2146 

24.55 

1862 

2144 

29.24 

1883 

1941 

19.78 

1864 

1744 

17.58 

Belgium. 


Ybabs. 

Pbicb  or  Whbat. 

Gehsbai.  CBimMALrnr. 

OlTBNSm  AQAOrffT 

1841 

20.02 

444 

992 

1842 

22.17 

468 

961 

1849 

19.41 

494 

946 

1844 

17.75 

455 

996 

1845 

20.06 

987 

275 

1846 

24.59 

616 

498 

1847 

25.20 

579 

496 

1848 

17.97 

529 

427 

1849 

17.15 

451 

998 

1860 

16.15 

270 

168 

1851 

16.71 

247 

192 

1852 

20.16 

290 

140 

1859 

25.19 

264 

191 

1854 

91.48 

996 

298 

1865 

92.92 

299 

212 

1866 

90.79 

992 

268 

1857 

22.96 

909 

197 

1858 

29.55 

278 

167 

1859 

24.00 

914 

187 

1860 

91.15 

254 

161 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  m  the  years  1850-1860  the  penal  law 
was  changed.  The  correlation  is  not' constant  but  appears  in  many 
cases.    The  years  of  the  crisis,  1846-1847,  are  especially  interesting. 
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Ybars. 


1845 
1846 
1852 


iNFAirnOIDB. 


5 
17 

7 


Ybabs. 


1858 
1854 
1855 


IlTFAMTICIDB. 


13 
12 
14 


England. 


■  • 

Ybabs. 

Pricb  op  Wheat. 

numbbb  op 
Cbuonal  Oppbndebs. 

1816 

78.6 

9,091 

1817 

96.11 

13,932 

1846 

54.8 

20.072 

1847 

69.9 

22,451 

1852 

40.9 

24,443 

1853 

53.3 

27,187 

1854 

72.5 

27,760 

1855 

74.8 

31,309 

1856 

69.2 

29,591 

1857 

56.4 

26,542 

1858 

44.2 

24,303 

—  The  value  of  Dr.  Weisz's  information  would  be  greater  if  he  had 
given  us  the  relation  of  the  figures  for  criminality  to  those  for  popula- 
tion. — 

XII. 

W.  Stakke.* 

The  first  chapter  that  interests  us  is  Chapter  V  ("Die  Umgestal- 
tung  des  Volkslebens,  ihre  Einwirkung  auf  die  KriminaliUlt,"  etc.) 
Sec.  3  ("die  Sorge  fiir  die  nothwendigsten  Lebensbediirfnisse  und  die 
Lebensmittelpreise  "). 

Just  as  the  influence  of  the  price  of  food  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
number  of  marriages  and  births,  it  is  also  visible  in  the  figures  for 
criminality.  So,  when  the  temperature  of  the  winter  is  very  low 
{e.g.  1855,  '56,  '65,  and  '71),  since  men  have  greater  wants  than  ordi- 
nary, criminaUty  rises.    Thefts  of  wood  increase  during  these  years, 

^  "Verbrechen  und  Verbrecher  in  Preussen  1854-1878."  This  book 
(eepecially  the  statistical  material)  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Mittelr 
8iadt  (*'Zeitsohrift  (Var  die  ges.  Strafrechtswissenschaft ",  1884),  Aschrott 
C'Jahrbuch  fOr  Gesetzgebung  etc."  von  SckmoUer,  1884),  and  lUing  ("Zeit- 
sohrift  des  Kdniglich  Preussischen  statistisohen  Bureaus",  1885).  K&mer 
has  refuted  their  views  ("Jahrbflcher  (Var  d.  Nat.  Oek.  u.  Stat.  Neue  FoUre", 
.Vol.  XIII). 
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for  example.  But  it  is  in  only  one  part  of  the  year  that  the  cold  makes 
itself  f elt»  while  the  high  price  of  food  lasts  the  whole  year.  Hence  the 
latter  has  much  more  influence  on  criminality. 

In  the  first  of  the  plates  which  the  author  gives  (see  Plates  I-VI), 
the  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  period  1849-1855. 
Hie  fall  that  follows  is  also  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  crimes.  When,  at  the  close  of  1858,  the  price  of  rye  and  pota- 
toes begins  to  rise  again,  criminality  also  increases,  though  not  so 
much.  We  do  not  see  this  agreement  during  the  years  1861-1865. 
While  prices  rise  in  1866,  criminality  declines  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war  with  Austria,  and  of  economic  events. 

The  years  1870-1871,  during  which  pfrices  rose,  show  a  fall  in  the 
figures  for  crime,  a  second  exception  to  the  rule  therefore,  since  1866. 
At  the  dose  of  1875  criminaUty  increased  greatly,  although  prices 
rose  but  little,  and  when,  in  1877,  prices  begin  to  come  down,  the 
curve  for  criminaUty  goes  on  rising.  As  for  the  years  1870-1871,  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  war,  which  strengthened  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  (as  in  a  less  degree  in  1866).  Further,  the  development 
of  manufacturing  had  already  begun  by  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
war  itself  withdrew  from  ordinary  life  many  persons  who,  without  it, 
ndght  have  committed  crime.  The  author  mentions  also  the  great 
diminution  of  crime  in  France  during  these  years. 

We  note,  however,  that  the  French  statisticians  (Lafargue,  for 
example)  consider  these  years  as  of  little  importance  in  the  study  of 
criminality,  since  the  poUce  and  the  courts  were  then  much  less  active 
than  at  ordinary  times.  The  same  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  active  in  Prussia  also,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  in  France. 

At  the  dose  of  the  middle  of  this  century  manufacturing  was  but 
aU^tly  developed  in  Prussia.  But  after  the  war  its  development 
assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Wealth  increased,  but  was  not  evenly 
distributed,  as  the  following  table  from  the  income  tax  returns  shows : 


Pbrsons. 

Pbbcbntaoc. 

I.   Having  an  income  of  1000         thalen   .     .     . 

IL        -       400-1000       "... 

m.        -       140-400          "       .     .     . 

Not  liable  to  the  income  tax 
IV.   (Avenge  income,  120  Th.) 

1S9,556 

64S,62B 

4,207,163 

6,582,066 

• 

1.2 

5.6 

36.4 

56.8 

Total 

11,572,413 

100 

Total  number  of  those  having  an  income  of  400  thalers  or  under,  93.2%. 
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Blducaiion  {Men  and  Boys  over  10). 


CLAB8B8. 


I.  Higher  education 

II.  Intermediate  education 

III.  Elementary  education 

IV.  Illiterate     .... 

Total  .... 


Pbrsgns. 


93,000 

193,000 

7,885,423 

923,274 


9,094,757 


Pbbobmtaob. 


1.023 

2.122 

86.703 

10.152 


100.00 


There  were  96%  of  the  population,  then,with  no  education  or  only  an 
elementary  one. 

Little  by  little  manufacturing  so  forged  ahead  of  agriculture  that 
the  necessary  food  was  no  longer  produced  in  the  country.  From 
this  time  dates  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  grain. 

The  year  1873  saw  the  beginning  of  the  terrible  reaction  that 
made  itself  felt  in  all  strata  of  the  population.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages diminished  as  well  as  the  number  of  births,  and  criminality 
increased.      (See  Plate  I.) 

At  first  the  curves  for  theft  and  criminality  in  general  run  parallel 
in  their  rising  and  falling.  But  with  1854  they  begin  to  diverge,  and 
this  divergence  is  especially  plain  from  1871  on.  Consequently 
something  else  must  have  had  an  influence  upon  criminality.  And 
this  other  thing,  according  to  Starke,  is  the  modification  of  the  political 
position  of  the  people.  According  to  him  the  participation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  politics,  made  possible  by  the  right  of  suffrage, 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  crimes 
against  the  authority  of  the  state,  as  the  socialistic  movement  has 
been  a  second  cause.  ^ 

—  Without  doubt  the  participation  of  all  classes  in  the  political 
life  will  lead  to  crimes,  especially  when  in  the  strife  of  classes  the 
propertied  class  makes  use  of  violent  means.  The  assertion  that  the 
socialistic  movement  causes  many  crimes  has  only  a  semblance  of 
truth.  It  is  rather  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  socialists  are 
treated,  than  because  of  their  doctrine  that  they  are  driven  to  acts  of 


1  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  treat  this  question  at  length  here.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  my  studies :  ''Misdaad  en  sooialisme.  Te  gelijk  eene  bijdrage 
tot  de  studie  der  oriminaliteit  in  Nederland"  (**Nieuwe  Tijd  *\  XVI),  and 
"Verbreohen  und  Sozialismus.  Zugleioh  ein  Beitrag  zum  Studium  der 
Kriminalitat  in  Deutsohland"  C'Neue  Zeit ",  XXX,  2),  where  I  have  proved 
in  a  decisive  manner,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  sociaJistio  movement  is  not 
productive  of  crime,  but  the  contrary. 
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violence.  For  the  socialists  wish  to  attain  their  end  by  pacific  and 
l^gal,  political  and  economic  means,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
opposed  by  force  that  they  are  incited  to  the  use  of  violent  means.  — 

Starke  finally  draws  the  following  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  in 
the  movement  in  criminality :  "Hardly  ever  in  the  short  space  of  a 
generation  have  so  many  mighty  factors  of  different  kinds  influenced 
the  life  of  our  people,  as  in  the  years  from  1848  to  1878 ;  a  complete 
metamorphosis  of  the  courts  and  the  police;  so  extraordinary  an 
mcrease  in  the  numbers  and  density  of  the  population  that  the  soil 
could  no  longer  produce  enough  to  feed  such  numbers;  connected 
with  this  a  great  development  of  manufacturing  with  repeated  crises, 
brought  on  by  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  epi- 
demics ;  the  development  of  intercourse  and  commerce  world-wide  in 
extent ;  bloody  wars,  which,  through  the  system  of  universal  military 
service,  disturb  the  whole  population  of  every  class;  a  politico- 
economic  crisis  so  severe  that  there  has  been  none  like  it  hitherto ; 
and  in  addition  to  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  these  factors,  the 
entrance  of  the  people  into  the  exercise  of  political  rights ;  and  finally, 
dependent  upon  these,  a  deep-seated  socialistic  agitation. 

*' All  these  factors  have  their  part  in  the  moulding  of  the  life  of  the 
people  in  good  as  well  as  bad  directions  and  accordingly  infiuence  the 
movement  of  criminality.  In  the  first  rank  stand  the  effects  upon 
the  physical  life  of  the  lack  of  warmth  and  nourishment.  The  great 
significance  of  the  coldness  of  the  winter  upon  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  theft  of  wood  has  been  noted.  Much  greater  is  the 
effect  of  the  anxiety  about  daily  bread,  which  finds  expression  in  the 
movement  of  the  price  of  provisions.  .  .  .  Parallel  with  the  curve  of 
food-prices  runs  that  of  thefts  and  the  movement  of  the  latter  is 
again  impressed  upon  the  curve  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
general."  ^  Let  us  consider  now  some  of  the  important  kinds  of 
cnme. 

OjfenseM  and  contraventions  against  property. 

''It  is  egoism  which  chiefly  governs  man,  shows  itself  positively  in 
the  desire  to  acquire  as  much  as  possible,  and  negatively  in  the  desire 
to  lose  as  little  as  possible,  and  which  reduces  activity  to  insatiability, 
and  economy  to  avarice."  *  Now,  cupidity  leads  to  most  of  the  crimes 
against  property,  while  hatred,  vengeance,  etc.  drive  men  to  malicious 

mischief. 

Examining  now  Plates  II  and  III,  the  influence  of  the  years  of  high 
prices  (1856  and  1867),  of  the  years  of  war  (1866  and  1870-1871),  and 
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of  the  years  of  crisis  shows  itself  very  plainly.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  curve  of  crimes  of  "'malicious  mischief"  takes  a  course  totally 
diflferent  from  that  of  crimes  against  property  committed  from  other 
motives.  Plate  III  shows  the  great  influence  of  economic  events 
upon  fraudulent  bankruptcies  (1857  and  1873  having  been  years  of 
crisis). 

Offenses  against  persons. 

We  see  that  the  curves  of  these  crimes  shown  upon  Plates  IV  and 
V  have  a  course  quite  different  from  that  of  the  curves  of  the  crimes 
against  property.  It  is  only  in  1870  that  both  fall  together.  Starke 
deduces  the  rule,  confirmed  by  many  statisticians,  that  an  improve- 
ment in  economic  conditions  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  assaults^ 
etc.,  and  vice  versa.  The  facts  confirm  this  rule  during  the  first 
part  of  the  period  that  Starke  has  studied,  but  not  later.  (Compare 
Plates  I  and  IV.) 

In  studying  the  curve  of  infanticide  we  note  that  it  reaches  the 
highest  point  in  the  bad  years,  1857,  1863,  1866,  1867  (Eastern 
Prussia),  and  1868.  In  1857  the  first  commercial  crisis  took  place, 
and  in  1864  and  1866  the  cholera  raged  and  war  was  declared;  a 
number  of  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  died,  leaving  the  mothers 
imable  to  support  the  children. 

A  comparison  between  the  curve  of  crimes  of  arson,  with  those  of 
the  crimes  against  property  in  Plate  III,  committed  with  the  same 
end,  shows  a  great  resemblance ;  the  increase  in  this  crime  also  shows 
itself  in  bad  years. 

xin. 

Rettich.* 

The  part  of  this  author's  work  dealing  with  crimes  and  misde* 
meanors  against  property  contains  some  observations  which  are  of 
importance  for  our  subject. 

I  cannot  show  the  views  of  the  author  better  than  by  quoting  the 
following:  '"That  the  number  of  offenses  against  property  must  be 
related  to  the  prevailing  economic  conditions,  seems  to  need  no 
proof.  For  the  man  who  lives  in  the  possession  of  abundance,  the 
motive  for  appropriating  the  property  of  others  is  lacking,  even 
though  the  inclination  to  commit  all  possible  crimes  slumbers  within 
him.  It  is  a  favorite  expression  of  the  Social-democrats,  that  the 
abolition  of  private  property  would  cause  all  crimes  against  property 
to  disappear.    They  forget,  while  maintaining  this,  the  probability 

>  "Die  Wfirtembergisohe  Eriminalit&t." 
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that  just  as  earlier  private  individuals  were  robbed,  so  under  the  new 
order  the  state  would  be,  by  people  of  the  same  kind  —  those  who 
today,  without  living  in  want,  still  are  not  content  with  their  lawful 
gains,  and  reach  out  after  unlawful  ones.  The  apostles  of  state- 
ownership,  in  order  to  make  their  contention  credible,  must  at  least 
offer  proof  that  the  offenses  against  property  which  are  now  punished, 
are  entirely  due  to  hunger  and  need  on  the  part  of  those  convicted. 
They  cannot  however,  offer  such  proof.  This  is  not  because  the 
government  statistics  .  .  .  give  no  data  with  regard  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  convicts,  but  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worst 
offenses  against  property  are  not  committed  by  the  hungry.  The 
merchant  who  goes  into  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  banker  who 
embezzles  deposits,  the  worldUng  who  forges  drafts,  have  all  taken 
the  step  into  crime  from  a  life,  if  not  of  abundance,  at  least  of  a  com- 
petence. People  of  this  kind  will  not  disappear  from  the  socialistic 
state.  In  their  case  the  lack  is  not  in  the  social  system,  but  in  their 
individual  make*up.**  ^ 

—  We  have  given  this  quotation  simply  to  furnish  a  typical  example 
rf  the  incorrect  way  in  which  many  authors  represent  the  socialistic 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  genesis  of  crime.  What  nonsense,  to  assert 
that  according  to  the  theory  of  socialism  all  crimes  against  property 
find  their  causes  in  hunger  and  misery  !  See  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  where  the  reader  will  find  that  socialists  hold  an  entirely  different 
opinion,  and  that  they  have  facts  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  theories.  — 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  movement  of  the  price 
of  certain  important  cereals  and  a  great  part  of  the  crime  against 
property,  the  author  gives  the  following  table: 


Ayeragi  Psicb  fxb  200  KiLoas.  of  Mabxs. 

Arbbstb  fob 

Ykaw. 

Theft  to 
10,000  Pbrsoms. 

Wheat. 
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16.30 

25.2 

1884 

18.44 

18.75 

17.17 

22.7 

1885 

17.02 

18.11 

16.17 

21.5 

1886 

17.68 

17.04 

14.60 

20.7 

1887 

18.88 

18.05 

15.26 

20.5 

1888 

20.28 

20.64 

16.10 

20.3 

1880 

20.0S 

20.52 

16.50 

21.4 

1800 

21.43 

21.71 

17.07 

21.2 

1881 

22.48 

22.02 

10.26 

10.3 
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There  is  at  first  a  certain  correlation  between  the  figures  in  the 
di£Ferent  columns,  but  there  is  none  in  the  later  years.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  diminution  in  crimes  against  property  is  due,  during 
these  years,  to  a  combination  of  favorable  economic  circumstances 
at  that  time. 

XIV. 
A.  Meyer. 

The  second  section  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  work,  "Die  Ver- 
brechen  in  ihrem  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  wirthschaftlichen  und 
sozialen  VerhSltnissen  im  Kanton  Zurich  ",^  treats  of  the  influence  of 
the  price  of  provisions  and  crop-returns  (see  Plate  I). 

The  author  first  calls  attention  to  the  years  1853-1861.  We  see 
that  the  curves  of  the  price  of  cereals  and  of  offenses  against  property 
are  then  quite  closely  parallel.  However,  the  curve  of  the  price  of 
cereals  was  lowest  in  1858,  and  that  of  offenses  in  1859.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  economic  phenomena  make  their  influence  upon 
criminality  felt  only  after  some  time.  Further,  it  is  only  by  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  a  part  of  the  offenses  are  counted  in  the  criminal 
statistics.  Crimes  against  persons  increase  when  prices  fall,  and 
vice  versa.  The  less  the  price  of  food  is  influenced  by  bad  industrial 
conditions,  the  more  its  influence  upon  criminaUty  will  strike  the  eye. 

The  section  following  is  entitled:  "Schuldbetreibungs-  und  Kon- 
kurs-statistik  als  Ausdruck  der  wirtschaftlichen  Lage  der  Bev5lkerung 
und  KriminaliUlt."  When  we  examine  Plate  11  for  the  period  183£- 
1852,  we  see  that  the  curves  of  bankruptcy  and  of  offenses  against 
property  are  parallel.  From  Plate  III  (1852-1892)  we  note  that 
offenses  against  property  are  influenced  by  failures  as  well  as  by  the 
price  of  grain.  At  times  the  two  forces  act  in  the  same  direction  and 
reinforce  one  another,  and  at  times  their  direction  is  opposite,  and 
they  more  or  less  neutralize  each  other.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
in  1867  an  epidemic  of  cholera  raged  in  the  canton,  and  that  the  relief 
fimd  which  was  then  given  out  kept  the  figure  for  criminality  below 
what  the  economic  situation  would  have  produced. 

Dr.  Meyer's  conclusion  from  what  has  been  said  is  this:  "The 
result  of  the  researches  proves  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  number 
of  crimes  against  property  is  strictly  boimd  up  with  material  condi- 
tions ;  the  greater  the  diflSculty  of  getting  a  living,  the  more  numerous 

>  See  upon  this  book  the  criticism  of  Professor  F,  TUnnies  in  **  Archiv  fOr 
Boziale  Gh^tzgebung  und  Statistik",  1896. 
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the  crimes  against  property.  The  statistics  of  crimes  against  property 
show  at  the  same  time  the  degrees  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as 
the  statistics  of  failures,  for  example,  prove."  ^ 

Plate  rV  gives  a  comparison  of  crimes  against  persons  with  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  shows  that  these  crimes  increase  when  economic 
conditions  improve,  and  that  vintages  more  or  less  abundant  are  not 
without  importance. 

On  page  44,  the  author  commences  his  examination  of  the  crimi- 
nality in  the  different  districts  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  investigating 
its  distribution,  both  as  to  where  the  crimes  are  committed,  and 
where  the  criminals  come  from. 

According  to  the  first  distribution  the  districts  of  Zurich,  of  Diels- 
dorf ,  and  of  Horgan  have  the  highest  figures ;  those  of  Hinweill,  of 
Meilen,  and  of  PfUffikon  the  lowest.  According  to  the  second  dis- 
tribution it  is  again  the  districts  of  Dielsdorf  and  of  Horgan  that  have 
the  highest  figures,  while  Hinweill,  Meilen,  and  PfUffikon  take  the 
last  place  here  also.  Zurich  and  WinterthUr,  which  in  the  first  dis- 
tribution held  the  first  place,  in  the  second  have  the  eighth  and  tenth. 
We  see  from  this  that,  however  great  the  number  of  crimes  the  last 
two  districts  produce,  the  authors  of  the  crimes  are  outsiders. 

Dr.  Meyer  then  compares  the  districts  of  Hinweill  and  PfSffikon, 
which  have  the  lowest  figures,  with  the  districts  of  Horgen  and 
Dielsdorf,  which  have  the  highest.  He  concludes  that  the  two  former 
districts  are  the  poorest,  and  the  two  latter  the  most  well-to-do,  a 
conclusion  which  he  bases  upon  different  facts,  among  others  upon  the 
appropriations  which  the  pubhc  charities  of  the  different  districts 
receive  from  the  state.  And  according  to  him  it  follows  that  in  this 
case  the  connection  between  criminality  and  economic  conditions  is 
not  direct. 

The  author  then  explains  the  indirect  connection  as  follows:  "In 
Hinweill  as  in  Pf&ffikon,  there  exists  a  general  impoverishment,  caused 
by  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  soil  and  of  the  population,  heavy 
mortgages,  bad  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers,  the  diminution  of 
industry,  the  lack  of  education,  etc,  —  an  impoverishment  that 
threatens  the  ruin  of  entire  communities."  ^  Then,  an  increase  of 
crime  is  not  to  be  feared  in  countries  where  poverty  strikes  the  whole 
population,  for  the  thief  has  nothing  to  steal.  Since  in  the  well-to-do 
districts  the  differences  of  possessions  are  more  marked,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  wrong-doing  is  greater,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  crimi- 
nality greater  also. 

»R4L  *P.57. 
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The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Meyer  upon  what  has  gone  before  is  this : 
'"Criminality  is  an  historical  product,  and  economic  conditions  are 
only  one,  though  a  significant,  factor.  Under  like  economic  conditions 
.  .  .  the  number  of  crimes  against  property  need  not  necessarily  be 
like.  It  depends  upon  how  the  population  has  acconmiodated  itself 
to  the  economic  situation,  whether  it  makes  higher  or  lower  de- 
mands upon  life,  what  views  it  holds  as  to  the  end  of  human 
existence,  etc."  ^ 

As  to  the  occupations  of  those  convicted  the  data  of  Dr.  Meyer 
are  incomplete.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  less  criminal  than  the  industrial  proletariat. 
Here  is  the  reason,  according  to  Dr.  Meyer :  *' An  explanation  of  this 
phenomena  that  agrees  fully  with  our  investigations  has  already  been 
given  by  von  Valentini  when  he  says  :  'Small  holdings  make  direct 
and  exhausting  demands  upon  the  labor  of  the  whole  family,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  provide  sufficiently  for  the  immediate  and 
indispensable  needs  of  the  household,  so  that  idleness  as  well  as 
anxiety  about  sustenance  are  generally  both  excluded  from  such  a 
famUy.'"2 

"It  is  otherwise  in  manufacturing.  The  greater  independence  of 
the  industrial  worker,  his  receiving  his  wages  in  money  exclusively, 
the  dependence  of  industry  upon  the  conjunctures  of  the  market, 
give  instead  of  the  stability  of  existence,  enjoyed  by  agriculture,  a  life 
fluctuating  and  insecure.  Abundance  as  well  as  want  visits  indus- 
trial workers,  and  each  of  the  two  begets  in  him  a  corresponding 
kind  of  crime."  * 

—  The  expression  "abundance"  as  describing  the  state  in  which 
the  proletariat  live,  is  a  strange  one.  A  man  who  is  not  in- 
digent and  has  a  few  sous  does  not  on  that  account  live  in 
abundance.  The  author  adds  a  quotation  from  Garofalo  to  point 
out  how  the  proletariat  spend  a  great  part  of  their  "abundance"  in 
the  wine-shops.  The  reader  is,  however,  referred  to  Part  II  of  this 
work,  where  I  have  pointed  out  the  social  and  economic  causes  of 
alcoholism.  — 

Dr.  Meyer  concludes  his  work  by  saying  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  an  improvement  of  economic  conditions  will  inevitably  lead  to  an 
increase  of  crimes  against  persons,  but  that  the  causes  of  them  are 
rather  to  be  found  in  frivolity,  grossness,  and  dissipation  consequent 
upon  an  improvement  of  conditions. 

But  —  youth  does  not  possess  wisdom  !  It  is  only  by  advancing 
1  P.  61.  *  P.  66.  » P.  67. 
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in  age  that  rash,  rough  youth  becomes  wise  and  gentle.     Now,  in  the 
aame  way  society  will  lose,  one  by  one,  the  faults  of  its  youth ! 

XV. 
M.  Tugan-Baranowsky. 

*'Die  sozialen  Wirkungen  der  Handelskrisen  in  England  "/  by  this 
sathor»  aims  to  prove  that  the  commercial  crises  in  England  in  the 
years  182S-1850  had  a  much  more  violent  character  than  those  of  the 
years  1871-1896,  which  occurred  less  suddenly,  and  made  themselves 
fdt  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Since  criminality  is  one  of  the  social 
phenomena  pointed  out  as  caused  by  these  crises,  it  is  worth  while 
giving  a  r^urn^  of  the  work  in  question. 

Dr.  Tugan-Baranowsky  has  examined  the  influence  that  commercial 
crises  have  exercised,  first,  upon  the  agricultural  counties,  Cambridge, 
Essex,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Suffolk  and  Wilts  (Diagrams  1  and 
4) ;  second,  upon  the  industrial  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester 
(Diagrams  £  and  5) ;   third,  upon  all  England  (Diagrams  3  and  6). 

Let  us  study  the  first  three  diagrams.  The  first  shows  that  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825  had  a  very  slight  effect  upon  criminality. 
It  was  the  high  price  of  grain  in  1829  that  made  crime  increase.  The 
same  effect  was  produced  by  the  famous  law  of  1834  (by  which  not 
only  was  the  aid  given  to  poor  working  people  very  much  limited, 
but  which  prescribed  the  placing  in  work-houses  of  those  who  were 
without  means  of  support)  and  by  the  crisis  of  1836.  In  1844-1845, 
years  of  good  harvests,  criminality  declined,  after  which  the  bad 
crops  of  1847  brought  about  a  contrary  effect. 

We  note  from  Diagrams  2  and  3  that  the  effect  of  commercial 
crises  was  much  greater  in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural 
counties  (more  plainly  seen  in  2  than  in  3).  The  crisis  of  1825  made 
the  curve  of  criminality  rise  considerably ;  the  favorable  years  1833- 
1836  made  it  descend  from  1834  on ;  while  the  crisis  of  1836  caused  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  in  1837.  The  bad 
years  1840-1843  caused  a  formidable  increase  in  the  criminal  popula- 
tion, which  must  also  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  Chartist 
movement.  The  favorable  period  that  followed  had  the  contrary 
effect.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  curves  (in  Diagram  3)  of 
exports  and  crime,  which  cross  continually. 

*  C/.  by  the  same:  "Studien  zur  Theorie  und  Geschichte  der  Handels- 
krisen in  England  ",  II,  Chap.  I,  where  still  more  explicit  data  are  given. 
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Let  us  consider  now  the  last  three  diagrams.  Dr.  Tugan-Baranow- 
sky  attributes  the  descent  of  the  curve  of  criminality  in  Diagram  4 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  agriculturail  population.  Further, 
the  number  of  crimes  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  alteration  in  the 
criminal  procedure  in  1879,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
influence  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  last  two 
diagrams.  By  Diagrams  5  and  6  we  see  that  the  influence  of  criminal- 
ity is  much  less  marked.  Thus,  for  example,  the  diminution  of 
criminality  was  not  prevented  by  the  crisis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  1890-1896. 

The  final  conclusion  of  Dr.  Tugan-Baranowsky  is  this :  "The  first 
three  diagrams  give  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  English  people  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  [the  nineteenth].  We  see  abrupt 
periodical  changes  of  important  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
which  are  plainly  connected  with  the  changes  in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion. Especially  sudden  are  the  variations  in  the  life  of  the  indus- 
trial population.  Each  crisis  has  a  devastating  effect  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  working-classes,  the  workhouses  are  swamped  ifvdth  the  unem- 
ployed, the  prisons  fill  up  as  well,  mortality  mounts  enormously,  the 
mass  of  people  out  of  work  readily  take  up  with  any  political 
agitation,  and  the  years  of  crisis  are  likewise  years  of  revolutionary 
movements. 

"At  the  same  time  the  manufacturing  and  commerce  of  the  country 
increase  rapidly.  The  enormous  growth  of  exportation  in  England, 
the  curve  of  which  mounts  continually,  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  living-conditions  of  the  working-class. 

"The  last  three  diagrams  show  us  an  entirely  different  picture. 
English  exports  no  longer  increase.  In  place  of  a  steady  rise  of  the 
curve  with  a  sharp  depression  in  the  critical  years,  there  are  regular, 
wave-like  variations  in  the  same  plane.  The  industrial  development 
of  the  country  proceeds  at  a  slackening  pace. 

"And  at  the  same  time  in  the  life  of  the  people  there  are  signs  to  be 
noticed  of  increasing  well-being.  Mortality,  criminality,  and  pauper- 
ism fall  quickly.  Crises  no  longer  have  their  former  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Even  in  manufacturing  districts  busi- 
ness stagnation  no  longer  has  its  former  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
working-class ;  crime  and  the  death-rate  no  longer  increase,  and  even 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  is  hardly  noticeable.  Organ- 
ized labor  supports  even  the  unemployed.  Wages  are  only  a  little 
lower  in  years  of  industrial  depression  than  they  are  in  a  time  of 
prosperity !" 
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DIAGRAM   NO.  3.    (tugan-baranowsky) 
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DIAGRAM  No. 6.   (tugan-baranowsky) 
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XVI. 


E.  Tarnowbki.* 

At  the  end  of  his  study  the  author  gives  the  following  table,  which 
contains  some  data  upon  the  relation  between  the  price  of  grain  and 
abundance  of  the  crops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  criminaUty  on  the  other. 
The  figures  in  the  second  column  have  to  do  with  the  different  kinds  of 
theft.  The  law  of  May  18th,  1882,  having  considerably  modified  the 
penal  code,  the  figiures  for  the  years  1882  and  1883  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  preceding  years.  This  is  why  they  have  been 
suppressed. 


NkW  Ca8B8  to 

PmoB  OF  A  ••  Pud  " 
OF  Rts  in  Kopbcks. 

Ratio  of  Cxrbal 

Ybam. 

100,000  OF  THK 

Population. 

Crop  to  Avbragb  of 
25  YKAitB(-lOO). 

1874 

76 

75 

105 

1875 

77 

78 

90 

1876 

78 

76 

95 

1877 

86 

80 

103 

1878 

95 

76 

106 

1879 

90 

86 

93 

1880 

104 

99 

87 

1881 

108 

129 

105 

average  1874-81 

89 

87 

1884 

45 

90 

108 

1885 

46 

77 

90 

1886 

44 

74 

100 

1887 

45 

67 

114 

1888 

48 

65 

108 

1889 

43 

70 

83 

1890 

46 

68 

97 

1891 

52 

129 

73 

1892 

52 

89 

87 

189S 

50 

61 

104 

1894 

50 

50 

121 

ax-erage  1884-94 

47 

76 

—— 

According  to  the  author  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  years  of 
poor  harvests  could  cause  an  increase  in  the  number  of  thefts  in  Russia. 
For  the  agricultural  population  is  benefited  by  the  high  price  of  grain. 

^  "  La  delinquenza  e  la  vita  sociale  in  Russia.*'  Another  publication  by  the 
same  author  is  entitled:  ''Upon  the  relations  between  cnminality  and  the 
price  of  cereals**  (published  in  Russian).  Cf.  also:  **Le  mouvement  de  la 
criminaUt6  en  Russie,  1874r-1894**  ("Archives  d*anthr.  crim.**,  XIII.).  and 
** Repartition  g^graphique  de  la  criminality  en  Russie'*  C'Arch.  d*anthr. 
crim.",  XVI). 
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However,  it  is  proved  by  the  figures  given  above  that  these  years  have 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  criminality,  which  can  be  understood  if 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Russian  peasants  only 
raise  grain  for  their  own  consiunption,  and  that  bad  crops  accordingly 
affect  them  seriously. 

XVII. 

H.    MUUL£R. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work,  "Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Bewe- 
gung  der  Criminalitfit  m  ihrem  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  wirth- 
schaftlichen  VerhSltnisses ",  Dr.  Muller  describes  the  result  of  his 
researches  as  follows :  *'  In  the  course  of  our  discussion  it  will  appear 
that  with  time  the  state  of  industry,  the  greater  or  less  chance  to  get 
work,  the  activity  or  depression  of  the  general  economic  life,  have 
gradually  become  of  far  more  significance  for  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  crime,  than  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  that  at 
present  these  factors  have  reduced  the  economic  meaning  of  the  price 
of  provisions  to  a  minimum."  ^ 

The  period  examined  (1854-1895)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  because 
the  criminal  statistics  of  the  empire,  which  are  to  be  had  from  1882  on, 
give  the  number  of  crimes  and  criminals,  while  the  Prussian  statistics 
give  the  number  of  new  cases  brought  before  the  examining  magistrate. 

The  figures  for  these  years  are  as  follows : 


Prussia;  1854-1878.     New  Cases  to  100,000  of  the  Population, 


YBAB8. 

AOAINBT  PbOPBBTT. 

Agaxmbt  Pbbsons. 

Against  thx  State, 

Public  Ordkb,  and 

Religion. 

1854 

416 

78 

_ 

1855 

436 

78 

41 

1856 

472 

81 

47 

1857 

824 

95 

55 

1858 

288 

103 

54 

1859 

295 

103 

51 

1860 

810 

102 

56 

1861 

814 

03 

52 

1862 

818 

105 

54 

1863 

288 

111 

53 

1864 

290 

115 

56 

1865 

825 

121 

58 

1866 

314 

109 

55 

ip.  4. 
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Prussia,  1854-1878  —  Continued 


Ykau. 

AOAINflT  PbOPKBTT. 

Against  Persons. 

AOAINST  THB  StATB, 

Public  Ordbb,  and 
Reuoion. 

18«7 

860 

112 

51 

ises 

892 

117 

52 

1860 

888 

126 

53 

1870 

296 

99 

46 

1871 

254 

75 

41 

1872 

281 

94 

56 

1878 

266 

106 

64 

1874 

295 

125 

81 

1876 

284 

135 

84 

1876 

815 

142 

89 

1877 

841 

160 

87 

1878 

870 

164 

108 

Prtissia^  1882-1895.     Persons  Convicted  to  100^000  Inhabitants 

over  12  Years. 


Ykabs. 

Against  Pbopebtt. 

Against  Pbbsonb. 

Against  the  State, 

Public  Ordkr.  and 

Religion. 

1882 

545 

328 

180 

1883 

520 

343 

174 

1884 

527 

382 

188 

1885 

492 

885 

185 

1886 

488 

402 

196 

1887 

475 

421 

203 

1888 

466 

404 

200 

1889 

503 

423 

197 

1890 

496 

449 

199 

1891 

520 

443 

190 

1892 

575 

458 

199 

1882-91 

510 

404 

194 

1894 

528 

527 

219 

Now,  the  causes  that  make  crime  increase  when  there  is  an  economic 
depression  are,  according  to  the  author,  the  following :  "The  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  which  in  its  harmonious  development  is  the 
motive  for  the  lawful  and  moral  struggle  of  men  for  existence,  and 
in  more  restricted  form  is  the  principal  ground  for  industrial  activity, 
in  its  degeneration  .  .  .  demands  a  certain,  often  high,  percentage 
of  victims,  who  fall  into  crime,  especially  theft,  fraud,  embezzlement, 
and  other  offenses  against  property.    And  experience  shows  that  the 
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greater  the  care  to  maintain  existence,  or  often  simply  to  procure  daily 
bread»  the  greater  is  the  nimiber  of  offenses  against  property.  When 
need  appears,  at  the  same  time  comes  the  instinct  impelling  a  man  to 
seize  the  property  of  another,  better  situated  than  himself.  Infrac- 
tions of  property  are  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  other  motives.  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  however,  that  these  motives  (greed  and  covetous- 
ness,  for  example)  are  stronger  in  one  year  and  weaker  in  another 
throughout  a  whole  people.  We  must  rather  ascribe  to  them  a 
certain  uniformity  in  their  influence  upon  criminal  activity.  The 
determining  factor  in  the  increase  and  decrease  of  crimes  remains 
the  general  well-being  of  a  people,  in  earlier  times  the  price  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  at  the  present  the  opportunity  for  employment.*'  ^ 
Let  us  study  in  the  first  place  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
property : 

I.   Offenses^  against  Property, 

Pbubbia,  1854-1878.    New  Cabbb  to  100,000  of  the  Population. 


YSABB. 

Thut. 

Embbsilk- 

MBNT. 

ROBBKBT 
AND 

Blackmail. 

RECBivmo 

Stouen 

Goods, 

Etc. 

Pbbjubt, 
E>rc. 

FOBGBBr. 

Maucioub 
MucHnr. 

1854 

334 

28 

1.0 

40 

17 

5.4 

10 

1855 

354 

29 

1.1 

34 

16 

5.7 

8 

1856 

386 

31 

1.1 

43 

17 

6.0 

8 

1857 

246 

23 

1.0 

38 

15 

7.0 

10 

1858 

213 

22 

0.8 

30 

12 

7.3 

11 

1859 

219 

22 

0.8 

25 

12 

7.5 

12 

1800 

229 

24 

0.8 

30 

13 

7.7 

12 

1861 

232 

24 

0.8 

26 

13 

8.1 

12 

1862 

229 

24 

0.9 

25 

13 

8.2 

14 

1863 

206 

23 

0.8 

21 

14 

7.5 

15 

1864 

206 

24 

1.0 

25 

13 

7.4 

17 

1865 

227 

24 

0.8 

25 

14 

7.6 

17 

1866 

222 

23 

0.8 

24 

14 

7.2 

17 

1867 

265 

25 

0.9 

32 

15 

8.1 

17 

1868 

293 

27 

1.2 

36 

16 

8.0 

17 

1869 

241 

25 

1.0 

30 

15 

7.1 

18 

1870 

211 

22 

0.9 

27 

14 

6.4 

17 

1871 

190 

18 

0.8 

33 

10 

3.2 

14 

1872 

209 

20 

1.4 

46 

11 

3.4 

17 

1873 

196 

19 

1.4 

46 

11 

3.5 

18 

1874 

216 

22 

1.7 

50 

13 

3.7 

19 

1875 

209 

23 

1.7 

49 

13 

4.2 

19 

1876 

223 

25 

1.9 

50 

16 

4.9 

21 

1877 

238 

28 

2.4 

51 

18 

5.5 

22 

1878 

257 

30 

2.4 

55 

20 

5.6 

24 

» Pp.  24,  25. 
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Pnngu,  188t-l8iM.    PcBaoira  Contictbo  to  100,000  iNHABiTAim  oveb  12  Yeabs. 


Tkahl 

Tkbtt. 

Embkbub- 

MXMT. 

ROBBKBT 
AND 

rxobiving 

Stolvn 

Goods, 

EStc. 

PSBJUBT. 

Etc. 

FOBGBBT. 

Malicious 
MncHnr. 

188S 

387 

44 

1^ 

80 

29 

8.0 

38 

1883 

383 

42 

1.4 

27 

29 

7.7 

37 

1884 

322 

44 

1.7 

27 

31 

8.4 

41 

1885 

289 

44 

1.4 

25 

30 

8.0 

41 

1886 

282 

43 

1.5 

24 

32 

8.3 

41 

1887 

267 

42 

1.4 

24 

35 

8.6 

43 

1888 

262 

43 

1.2 

23 

36 

8.6 

38 

1880 

289 

46 

1.4 

25 

41 

10.0 

40 

1880 

278 

46 

1.5 

25 

41 

10.0 

42 

1891 

292 

47 

1.6 

25 

44 

10.9 

41 

1892 

329 

52 

1.6 

30 

48 

11.7 

42     ' 

1898 

298 

45 

1.5 

26 

36 

9.0 

41 

1894 

276 

51 

1.4 

25 

51 

12.9 

47 

1895 

271 

53 

— 

24 

52 

13.2 

— 

1896 

259 

50 

—~- 

22 

50 

12.8 

—~- 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  certain  important  foods 
(per  50  Kilogr.) : 


Ybaw. 

Whbat. 

Rtb. 

FOtatobs. 

1848 

7.49 

4.82 

1.84 

1849 

7.29 

3.87 

1.45 

1850 

6.91 

4.55 

1.55 

1851 

7.47 

6.26 

2.08 

1852 

8.59 

7.72 

2.48 

1853 

10.25 

8.50 

2.47 

1854 

12.90 

10.40 

3.17 

1855 

14.21 

11.45 

3.37 

1856 

13.51 

10.64 

8.13 

1857 

10.18 

6.87 

2.18 

1858 

9.08 

6.38 

1.91 

1859 

8.93 

6.79 

1.98 

1860 

10.48 

7.65 

2.41 

1861 

11.04 

7.71 

2.79 

1862 

10.68 

7.79 

2.47 

1863 

9.18 

6.78 

2.04 

1864 

7.95 

5.69 

2.10 

1865 

8.13 

6.24 

2.03 

1866 

9.80 

7.30 

2.05 

1867 

12.89 

9.87 

2.95 

1868 

12.48 

9.84 

2.62 

1800 

9.70 

8.08 

2.16 
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Ybabs. 

Whkat. 

Rts. 

POTATOBS. 

1870 

10.14 

7.78 

2.58 

^ 

1871 

11.70 

8.60 

3.05 

I 

187« 

12.10 

8.40 

2.95 

f  - 

1873 

18.20 

0.60 

3.00 

1874 

12.00 

9.90 

3.35 

1875 

0.80 

8.60 

2.75 

1876 

10.50 

8.70 

2.82 

1877 

11.50 

8.85 

3.18 

1878 

10.10 

7.15 

2.82 

1879 

0.80 

7.20 

3.08 

1880 

10.95 

9.65 

3.25 

1881 

11.00 

10.10 

2.85 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  crime  will  show  that 
the  crimes  against  property  increase  in  the  years  of  high  prices  up  to 
1855.     In  1857  prices  fell  and  crime  decreased. 

In  the  figures  for  foreign  countries  we  see  this  relation  much  less 
clearly.  Dr.  Weisz  has  indeed  succeeded  in  estabUshing  a  similar 
relation  in  France,  but  in  Belgium  it  is  much  slighter.  In  England 
it  is  not  possible  to  show  that  there  is  any  paralleUsm  between  the 
curves  of  criminality  and  of  the  price  of  grain.  In  the  years  1831-1840 
and  1841-1850  the  curve  of  crime  even  goes  down,  while  provisions 
were  then  very  dear.  There  must  therefore  be  some  other  cause,  and 
this  is  probably  that  England  had  a  great  industrial  development 
long  before  any  other  country. 

After  an  extremely  rapid  development  up  to  1847,  manufacturing  had 
to  pass  through  a  formidable  crisis.  While  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  persons  convicted  in  England  and  Wales  was  20,455,  and  this 
figure  fell  to  18,100  and  17,400  in  the  prosperous  years,  1845-1846,  it 
rose  during  the  years  of  crisis,  1847-1848,  to  21,500  and  22,900,  falling 
again  to  21,000  in  1849,  when  business  had  resumed  its  normal  course. 

In  the  years  following,  industry  received  an  enormous  impetus, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  many  other  causes.  In  1857  came  the  panic, 
which  aflFected  all  industrial  countries,  especially  England.  In  1856- 
1860  there  was  an  annual  average  of  13,565  convictions ;  in  1857  it 
was  15,307,  an  increase  of  12%.  That  the  consequences  of  this 
crisis  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  figures  for  crime  in  Prussia,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  that  country  manufacturing  was  little 
developed. 
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After  the  very  dear  years  1852-1856  the  price  of  grain  remained 
fairly  constant  in  Prussia.  It  was  only  in  1860-1862  that  it  rose  a 
little  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  cases  of  fraud  and  theft.  1867- 
1868  were  years  which  were  marked  by  an  extraordinarily  high  price 
for  grain,  which  had  some  influence  upon  crime,  without  equalling 
that  of  such  years  as  1852-1856. 

Crime  decreased  in  the  years  of  war,  1866  and  1870-1871,  due  as 
Dr.  Miiller  thinks,  to  two  facts ;  first,  that  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation capable  of  committing  crimes  were  then  out  of  the  country ; 
and  second,  that  the  feehng  of  soUdarity  is  stronger  in  time  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  in  1871-1874,  crime 
decreased  greatly  after  the  war  of  1870.  A  modification  of  the  penal 
law  could  not  be  the  cause  of  it ;  its  origin  was  deeper.  Since  1871 
Germany  has  seen  its  industries  develop  prodigiously.  The  period  of 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  the  simimer  of  1873  came  the 
crisis,  which  lasted  till  1878.  Now  it  is  during  these  years  that  the 
crimes  against  property  were  much  increased. 

When  we  study  this  period  in  other  countries,  in  Austria  and  Eng- 
land, for  example,  we  see  a  great  industrial  development,  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  crime.  The  average  number  of  criminals  in  Austria 
for  the  years  1860-1870  was  32,800,  and  26,900  for  the  years  1871- 
1875.  In  England  the  figures  for  the  same  period  were  14,100  and 
11,200  respectively.  France  alone  was  an  exception,  for  in  this 
country  manufacturing  did  not  begin  to  develop  immediately  after 
the  war.'  But  in  Austria  and  England  the  effects  of  the  crisis  upon 
crime  were  felt  just  as  in  Prussia.  In  Austria,  for  example,  criminal- 
ity increased  10%.  From  1878  on,  business  improved  in  Prussia  and 
in  other  countries  also,  and  Uttle  by  Uttle  the  number  of  crimes  against 
property  decreased  (between  1885  and  1890  7%  in  France,  9%  in 
Austria,  and  20%  in  England). 

In  1889  there  was  another  great  disturbance  in  the  economic  field, 
which  was  prolonged  till  1892.  During  these  years  there  was  a  new 
increase  of  crime;  in  Austria,  for  example,  the  average  number  of 
convictions  was  29,483  in  1890-1894,  as  against  28,834  for  the  five 
years  preceding.  In  England  we  see  the  same  phenomenon,  and  in 
Prussia  as  well. 

Dr.  Miiller  calls  attention  to  the  marked  fall  in  the  price  of  grain 
in  1892,  and  sees  in  it  a  proof  that  prices  have  no  longer  any  great 

»8ee  Laf argue,  "Die  Kriminalitat  in  Frankreich,  1840-86."  In  France 
Uie  development  of  manufacturing  did  not  receive  an  impetus  till  1874,  from 
whidi  year  the  decrease  in  crime  dates. 
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influence.  Since  1892  there  has  been  a  new  period  of  prosperity,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  constant  diminution  of  crimes  against  property. 
Dr.  Miiller  reminds  us  that  preceding  moralistic  statisticians  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  crimes  against  persons  increase  when  the 
price  of  grain  falls,  and  vice  versa,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  tables 
for  the  years  1854-1860.  But  there  is  a  change  during  the  ten  years 
following.  In  1867-1868  the  price  of  grain  was  high,  but  crimes 
against  persons  and  the  public  order  rose  also.  Crimes  against 
persons  decreased  in  the  years  of  war,  1866  and  1870,  just  as  crimes 
against  property  did.  Since  1871  crimes  against  persons  have  in 
general  diminished,  principally  because  of  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions. (The  diminution  of  crimes  against  morals  is  chiefly  due  to  a 
modification  of  the  law,  which  prescribed  that  a  case  could  not  be 

n.   Crimes  against  Persons. 

a.  1854-1878.    New  Cases  to  100,000  iNHABrrANTS. 


Ybabs. 

OlTBNSKS 
AOAIWaT 

Morals. 

lNBX7l/r. 

MURDBB 

AND 

HOMICIDK. 

AflSAULT 
IN 

Gbnbral. 

Bodily 

Injuries 

Pttnishro 

AS  Crime. 

OFraNSBS 
AQAINST 

Personal 

LiBBRTT. 

1854 

8.7 

32 

1.1 

34 

6.7 

0.9 

1855 

10.2 

32 

0.9 

32 

4.5 

0.7 

1856 

10.8 

34 

0.9 

37 

3.0 

0.8 

1857 

12.6 

36 

0.9 

42 

1.8 

1.0 

1858 

12.5 

40 

0.8 

46 

1.8 

1.1 

1859 

13.1 

30 

0.8 

47 

1.8 

1.0 

1860 

12.4 

40 

0.9 

46 

1.5 

0.8 

1861 

11.6 

33 

0.7 

44 

1.7 

1.0 

1862 

12.9 

30 

0.8 

49 

1.4 

1.4 

1863 

14.2 

40 

0.7 

53 

1.6 

1.2 

1864 

14.0 

43 

0.9 

54 

1.6 

1.4 

1865 

14.9 

44 

0.8 

58 

1.7 

1.3 

1866 

13.4 

40 

0.8 

50 

1.5 

1.3 

1867 

14.0 

44 

0.9 

50 

1.6 

1.0 

1868 

14.8 

47 

0.9 

52 

2.8 

1.0 

1869 

14.0 

45 

1.0 

58 

2.8 

1.3 

1870 

12.3 

39 

0.8 

49 

1.9 

1.1 

1871 

5.3 

26 

0.7 

39 

1.2 

1.2 

1872 

6.2 

34 

0.8 

50 

2.0 

1.8 

187S 

6.7 

38 

0.9 

56 

2.4 

2.8 

1874 

7.8 

47 

1.1 

64 

3.0 

3.3 

1875 

8.2 

50 

1.2 

65 

2.9 

3.6 

1876 

9.3 

51 

1.2 

73 

5.5 

4.1 

1877 

11.1 

54 

1.3 

86 

5.0 

4.7 

1878 

12.3 

54 

1.4 

89 

2.5 

5.5 
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h,  188^-1885.     Pebbonb  Convictkd  to  100.000  Inhabitants  oveb  12  Years. 


1882 
188S 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1882>91 
1894 
1895 
1896 


OrrmaEB 
▲GAorvr 

MOKALB. 

Insult. 

7.8 

117 

7.6 

119 

7.6 

127 

7.6 

110 

8.9 

124 

8.8 

138 

9.1 

ISO 

8.4 

181 

8.8 

188 

8.5 

188 

9.0 

187 

8.8 

129 

10.5 

156 

10.9 

161 

11.1 

158 

Minu>KB 

AND 
HOMICXDK. 


1.0 
1.0 

0.8 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 


Afl0AUx;r 

IN 

Qbnsral. 


60 
63 
68 
65 
68 
68 
64 
68 
74 
74 
76 
68 
87 


BOOILT 

Injvbies 
punishbo 

AM  CrIMK. 


Ill 

121 
142 
151 
153 
168 
156 
166 
175 
173 
177 
153 
208 
220 
220 


OPnBNSES 

AOAZNBT 

Pbbsonal 

LXBKBTT. 


10 

11 

15 
17 
19 
19 
18 
21 
23 
24 
26 
18 
29 


prosecuted  except  upon  complaint.  The  increase  after  1876  was 
caused  by  a  revocation  of  this  requirement.)  The  crimes  in  question 
increased  anew  considerably  after  the  crisis  of  1874.  Here  is  an 
important  exception,  then,  to  the  rule  that  the  earlier  statisticians 
laid  down,  namely  that  crimes  against  persons  decrease  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  grow  worse. 

"The  great  economic  crisis  beginning  in  1873  was  accompanied  by 
the  characteristic  phenomenon  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  affected  wider  circles  than 
heretofore,  that  this  embittered  people's  minds,  and  brought  about 
sharp  oppositions  and  struggles  of  the  industrial  classes  against  each 
other,  especially  the  struggle  of  labor  against  capital.  The  need  of 
an  economic  reform  was  more  and  more  felt,  which  is  to  be  attained, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  powerful,  by  force,  and  in  that  of  the  thoughtful, 
by  social  legislation.  All  public  life  since  the  seventies  has  been 
dominated  by  this  idea.**  ^ 

Here  also  economic  conditions  are  causes  of  crime,  and  show  them- 
selves principally  in  resistance  to  officials,  etc.  The  tables  show  also 
an  increase  in  the  cases  of  perjury,  bodily  injuries,  and  other  crimes 
that  are  the  consequences  of  grossness.  The  increase  is  due,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  MUller,  to  bad  economic  conditions.  For  as  a  consequence 
of  these  the  number  of  civil  cases  rose  from  60,000  (the  average  for 

»P.  56. 
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m.   Crimes  against  the  Public  Order. 


a.  1854-1878.    New  Cases. 


Ybabs. 

Rebellion. 

OrFBNsas 

AOAIM8T 

Public  Ordbb. 

Pbbjxtbt. 

CoUNTBRFBrr- 
INO. 

LBSB-MAJBflTT. 

1854 

18.6 

~— 

S.O 

0.83 

0.63 

1855 

18.2 

16.7 

2.6 

0.64 

0.71 

1856 

18.0 

23.2 

2.7 

0.71 

0.40 

1857 

10.5 

29.8 

2.9 

0.49 

0.34 

1858 

19.7 

28.7 

2.7 

0.50 

0.53 

1859 

18.6 

26.9 

2.9 

0.48 

0.68 

1860 

19.7 

80.2 

S.O 

0.39 

0.51 

1861 

17.2 

29.6 

S.0 

0.42 

0.38 

1862 

19.9 

29.0 

3.0 

0.50 

0.47 

1863 

20.8 

26.9 

S.2 

0.38 

1.16 

1864 

23.1 

26.6 

3.2 

0.40 

1.00 

1865 

23.8 

28.1 

3.4 

0.28 

0.64 

1866 

23.4 

24.2 

S.l 

0.39 

1.94 

1867 

23.1 

21.0 

8.0 

0.49 

0.91 

1868 

22.5 

22.8 

3.4 

0.57 

0.54 

1869 

23.5 

23.6 

3.6 

0.48 

0.38 

1870 

19.0 

21.7 

3.1 

0.36 

0.66 

1871 

19.4 

17.9 

2.4 

0.45 

0.96 

1872 

23.6 

26.4 

3.2 

0.38 

0.67 

1873 

24.7 

31.8 

S.2 

0.41 

0.73 

1874 

28.6 

43.7 

3.7 

0.45 

1.23 

1875 

32.2 

41.3 

3.8 

0.87 

1.26 

1876 

32.7 

47.0 

4.2 

1.21 

0.86 

1877 

33.8 

43.4 

4.8 

1.45 

0.93 

1878 

33.7 

49.6 

5.5 

2.24 

9.9S 

6.   1882-1896.    Pebsons  Convicted. 


Ybabs. 

Violence  to 

OlTICIALB. 

Violation  or 
Domicile. 

Pbbjdbt. 

Embeulbmbnt  m 

MlLITART  SbBVIOB. 

1882 

40 

56 

S.1 

49 

1883 

39 

52 

2.7 

54 

1884 

42 

60 

3.0 

55 

1885 

40 

57 

S.O 

57 

1886 

42 

61 

2.5 

61 

1887 

43 

58 

8.8 

66 

1888 

89 

53 

8.5 

72 

1889 

89 

58 

8.6 

61 

1890 

40 

59 

8.7 

61 

1891 

40 

57 

8.5 

56 

1892 

41 

59 

8.5 

58 

1882-91 

41 

58 

8.8 

60 

1894 

47 

62 

8.3 

51 

1895 

47 

65 

— 

— 

1896 

47 

63 

— 

— 
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1871-1873)  to  120,000  and  185,000  (1870-1877)  and  it  is  by  these 
cases  that  perjury  becomes  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  attribute 
to  the  same  causes  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  crimes 
against  personal  liberty  (also,  since  1876,  to  the  abolition  of  the 
requirement  of  a  complaint  for  prosecution). 

"The  chief  reasons  why  this  crime  (against  personal  liberty),  like 
most  crimes  against  persons,  has  constantly  increased  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, in  addition  to  the  growing  discontent  with  the  present  economic 
situation,  are  two ;  first,  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  great  manufac- 
tories in  breaking  up  the  family  life,  with  concomitant  lack  of  moral 
and  religious  education,  and  the  too  early  necessity  for  self-supporting 
labor  .  .  .  ;  and  second,  the  present  inordinate  desire  for  pleasure, 
whose  results  are  seen  not  least  in  the  harmful  eflFects  of  the  immoder- 
ate consumption  of  alcohol ;  for  that  this  is  a  prolific  source  of  the 
multiplication  of  crime  can  hardly  be  doubted."  ^ 

Dr.  Miiller^s  final  conclusion  is  as  follows :  "We  may  regard  it  as 
an  established  truth  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  cause  for  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  crime  as  a  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  chance  for  employment  and  gain,  in  the  condition  of 
individual  lines  of  industry,  and  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which 
the  population  as  a  whole  in  consequence  of  this,  are  in  a  position  to 
consume."  * 

—  Recently  it  has  been  proved  that  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Miiller 
with  regard  to  the  slight  influence  of  the  price  of  grain  upon  criminal- 
ity was  not  entirely  correct.  Notwithstanding  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  industrial  situation  upon  criminality,  the  price  of  grain 
has  retained  a  certain  influence.^  — 

» Pp.  60,  61.  •  Pp.  65,  66. 

*  Cf,  H.  Berg,  *'Getreidepreise  und  Kriminalitat  in  Deutsohland  seit  1882  ", 
and  my  study  already  oited,  *' Verbreohen  und  Socialismus*',  pp.  805,  806. 

See  abo :  Whilworih  Rt^aell,  "Abstract  of  the  Statistics  of  Cnme  in  England 
and  Wales,  from  1839  to  1843" ;  J,  Fletcher,  ** Moral  and  Educational  Statis- 
tics of  England  and  Wales*';  G,  R.  Porter,  "The  Influence  of  Education 
Shown  by  Facts  Recorded  in  the  Criminal  Tables  for  1845  and  1846"; 
L.  Faucher,  "M^moire  sur  le  caract^re  et  sur  le  mouvement  de  la  crimi- 
niJit6  en  Angleterre  " ;  J.  Clay,  **  On  the  Effect  of  Good  or  Bad  Times  on  Com- 
mittals to  IMson";  R.  Everest,  "On  the  Influence  of  Social  Degradation  in 
Producing  Pauperism  and  Crime,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Free  Coloured  Citi- 
zens anoForeigners  in  the  United  States" ;  "  Criminality  Promoted  by  Dis- 
tress" ("The  Economist",  1856);  R.  H.  Walsh,  "A  Deduction  from  the 
Statistics  of  Crime  for  the  Last  Ten  Years" ;  W.  Westgarth,  "Statistics  of 
Crime  in  AustrtJia" ;  Bernard,  "De  la  criminality  en  France  depuis  1826  et 
de  la  repression  p^nale  au  point  de  vue  de  Tamendement  des  prisonniers" ; 
J.  H.  Elliot,  "Tne  Increase  of  Mat^ial  Prosperity  and  of  Moral  Agents 
Compared  with  the  State  of  Crime  and  Pauperism";  E.  Leuasseur,  "La 
population  fran^aise",  II  pp.  442-444;  Prof.  Dr.  B.  Foldes,  "Einige  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  neueren  Ejiminalstatistik",  pp.  544  ^.;  Q,  F.  Kolb,  **Handbuch 
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XVIII. 
Criticism. 

The  authors  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  and  many  others  whom  I 
have  had  to  put  under  other  headings  as  belonging  to  some  special 
school,  all  have  this  point  in  common,  that  they  try  to  find  the  causes 
of  crime  by  means  of  statistics.  The  first  question  that  arises  is  this : 
do  criminal  statistics  give  a  real  and  complete  picture  of  criminality  ? 
The  answer  is  categorically,  No.  To  give  only  a  few  reasons,  there 
are  a  great  many  crimes,  naturally  insignificant,  which  remain  un- 
known even  to  the  person  injured ;  there  are  others  of  which  justice 
never  takes  cognizance,  because  the  injured  party  has  filed  no  com- 
plaint, either  because  he  has  pardoned  the  offender,  or  fears  the 
trouble  of  a  criminal  trial,  etc. 

In  general,  not  all  the  cases  known  to  justice  are  included  in  the 
criminal  statistics  but  only  those  in  which  sentence  is  pronounced. 
An  exception  is  found  in  Mayr's  book  (§  VI  of  this  chapter),  in  which 
all  the  crimes  known  to  justice  appear.  In  the  first  place  the  pubUc 
officer  dismisses  many  cases  because  of  their  insignificance  (Germany 
is  an  exception  —  there  the  officer  must  prosecute) ;  and  in  the 
second  place  there  are  a  number  of  crimes  whose  authors  remain 
unknown.  Finally,  only  a  part  of  those  arraigned  are  convicted. 
Criminal  statistics,  therefore,  cover  only  a  part  of  the  crime  that 
exists.^ 

The  enemies  of  statistics  have  drawn  from  the  preceding  fact  the 
conclusion  that  criminal  statistics  are  useless  for  the  study  of  the 
etiology  of  crime.     This  is  an  absolutely  false  conclusion,  as  false  as 

der  verg:leioheiiden  Statistik",  pp.  516,  517;  M,  A.  de  Malarce,  ''Morality 
oompar^  des  di verses  parties  de  la  France  d'aprds  la  criminality"; 
J.  E.  WappdtM,  ''Allg;emeine  Bevdlkerungstatistik",  II,  pp.  429, 430 ;  Mayhew 
and  Binny,  "The  Cnminal  Prisons  of  London",  pp.  450,  451;  E.  Bertrand, 
''Essai  sur  la  morality  comparative  des  di  verses  classes  de  la  population  et 
principalement  des  classes  ouvridres" ;  O,  Lindenberg,  '*Ergebmsse  der  deut- 
schen  Kriminalstatistik",  1882-1892,  pp.  718  ff. 

[Note  to  the  AsfERiCAN  Edition:  See  the  following  recent  statistical 
studies:  For  Germany:  H,  Berg,  '*Getreidepreise  und  Kriminalitat  in 
Deutschland  seit  1882";  R.  Wassermann,  **Beruf,  Konfession,  und  Ver- 
brechen";  G,  Schnavper-Amdt,  **Sozialstatistik",  pp.  624^.;  P.  AUerthum, 
"Das  Problem  der  Arbeitslosigkeit  und  die  Eapitalistische  Wirtsohaftsent- 
wioMung",  pp.  47  ^.;  W.  A,  Bonger,  "Verbrecnen  und  Soziidismus."  For 
Austria:  H.  Herr,  **Verbrechen  imd  Verbrechertum  in  Oesterreich."  For 
the  Balkan  States:  A.  Wadler,  "Die  Verbrechensbewegung  im  dstlichen 
Europa",  I.  For  Belgium :  C.  Jacquart,  "  La  criminality  Beige,  1868-1909." 
For  the  Netherlands:  J.  R.  B.  de  Roos,  "Inleidinc^  tot  de  beoefening  der 
orimineele  aetiologie":  W.  A,  Bonger^  "Misdaad  en  SociaUrane,  etc."; 
C.  A.  Verrijn  Stuart,  "Inleiding  tot  de  beoefening  der  statistik",  II,  pp.  223 
Jf.]  1  See  Wtdjfen,  "Psychologic  des  Verbreohers  ",  I,  p.  369. 
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it  would  be  to  claim  that  doctors  cannot  find  the  cause  of  a  disease, 
because  besides  the  thousands  of  cases  known  to  them,  there  are  at 
least  as  many  that  remain  unknown.  The  only  question  that  arises 
is  the  following :  is  the  number  known  sufficient  ?  is  there  a  sufficiently 
large  body  of  facts  in  hand  for  inductive  studies  ?  As  far  as  criminal- 
ity is  concerned  the  answer  can  be  perfectly  positive.  The  number  of 
offenses  that  do  not  appear  in  the  criminal  statistics  is  certainly  large ; 
they  are,  however,  chiefly  insignificant  misdemeanors,  such  as  insults, 
trifling  assaults,  petty  thefts,  etc.  These  would  have  little  value  in 
determining  the  etiology  of  crime,  even  if  the  statistics  included  them 
all.  Serious  crimes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
without  any  doubt  appear  in  the  statistics.  The  great  reason  why 
criminal  statistics  suffice  for  etiological  investigations  is  thai  the  ratio 
of  known  crime  to  unknown  remains  relatively  constant.  The  proofs  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  and  judicial  statistics  themselves. 
The  ratio  between  cases  dismissed  and  those  prosecuted,  between 
convictions  and  acquittals,  etc.,  etc.,  remains  practically  the  same 
from  one  year  to  another.  Further,  every  statistician  of  any  experi- 
ence is  convinced  that  the  law  of  averages  rules  more  absolutely  than 
any  despot. 

Finally  it  must  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
offenses  which  do  not  appear  in  the  criminal  statistics,  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  many  criminals  of  whom  the  same  can  be  said.  It  is 
the  Italian  school  in  particular  that  has  maintained  the  proposition 
that  in  the  struggle  between  the  criminal  and  society  it  is  the  criminal 
that  has  the  upper  hand.  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  criviinal  generally 
loses,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  very  quickly.  Certainly  the 
criminals  are  not  punished  for  each  crime,  but  the  cases  in  which 
they  remain  unpunished  are  very  rare.  In  the  world  of  criminals 
itself  there  is  no  other  opinion  on  this  point.^ 

Although  the  value  of  statistics  in  studying  the  etiology  of  crime  is 
certain,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  tell  us  everything.^  I  pass 
over  here  numerous  things  which  most  statistics  still  lack,  for  exam- 
ple, a  classification  by  motive  rather  than  according  to  the  technical 
distinctions  of  the  penal  laws,'  —  and  will  simply  call  attention  to  the 

^  See  (with  regard  to  the  social  factors  of  crime  and  their  importance  in 
comparison  with  individual  causes)  my  study:  '/^^^^  ^^  maatschappelijke 
faktoren  van  de  misdaad  en  hunne  beteekenis  in  vei^elikjing  met  de  inaividu- 
eele  oorzaken"  ("Tijdschrift  v.  Strafrecht",  XXIII,  pp.  413  /.). 

*8ee  further  H,  v.  SchtU,  ''Kriminalstatistik"  (^'Handwdrterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschafte  ",  VI,  p.  246). 

*See  V.  lAszt,  *'Eiiminalpolitische  Aufgaben"  (**Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Strafrw.",  IX). 
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difficulty  of  making  international  comparisons.  The  diflference  merely 
in  the  penal  laws  makes  the  comparison  very  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  even  impossible.  Further,  the  dissimilarity  of  procedure,  the 
differences  in  the  organization  of  the  poUce,  etc.,  increase  this 
difficulty.^  In  general,  we  can  say  that  international  comparisons 
give  results  where  the  nature  of  the  crime  (as  homicide,  for  example) 
minimizes  the  difference  between  the  codes,  and  where  the  figures 
show  considerable  differences.  We  can  truly  say  that  for  the  etiology 
of  crime  statics  are  much  less  important  than  dynamics.  When  we 
apply  the  dynamic  method  to  a  fairly  long  period,  we  have  also  to 
allow  for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  penal  codes  and  in 
the  police  organization,  etc. 

The  statistical  method  certainly  contains  many  sources  of  error. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  not  a  reason  for  not  using  it  at  all, 
but  simply  for  being  careful.  We  must  guard  against  conclusions 
too  hastily  drawn.  If  statistics  show  less  criminality  among  the 
Jews  —  as  is  generally  the  case  —  it  is  not  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  innate  morality  of  the  Jew  is  greater  than  that  of  other  men.  If 
crime  increases  during  a  certain  period  together  with  irreligion,  we 
have  no  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between 
the  two.  The  connection  between  the  movement  of  the  price  of 
grain  and  that  of  crimes  against  property  has  been  proved  many 
times,  as  we  have  seen ;  if  this  parallelism  of  the  two  curves  no  longer 
occurs,  we  cannot  say  on  that  account  that  economic  conditions  no 
longer  play  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  these  crimes ;  we  have  seen  that 
in  manufacturing  countries  the  industrial  situation  in  general  domi- 
nates the  course  of  economic  criminality.  Similar  examples  could 
easily  be  multiplied. 

The  statistical  method  is  one  of  the  most  effective  for  discovering 
the  etiology  of  crime,  and  my  readers  will  see  that  I  use  it  much  of 
the  time.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  method, 
however  important,  is  only  one  among  several.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
in  finding  the  direct  causes  of  crime ;  as  to  indirect  causes  it  gives  us 
much  less  information.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
ample :  several  authors  have  proved  that  there  is  an  inverse  connec- 
tion between  economic  conditions  and  crimes  against  persons,  i.e. 

*  See  Levasseur,  **La  population  franQaise",  p.  445;  also  ».  Oettingen, 
"Moralstatistik",  p.  445;  Dr.  E,  WUrzhurger,  "Ueber  die  Vergleichbarkeit 
kriminalstatistischer  Daten"  ("Jahrb.  f.  Nationaloekonomie  u.  Statistik", 


de  RooSf  op.  cU,,  pp.  192  jf. 
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that  these  crimes  increase  in  times  of  prosperity  (this  does  not  apply 
to  recent  times,  however).  The  conclusion  has  often  been  drawn 
from  these  facts  that  an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  working-class 
would  lead,  as  a  law  of  nature,  to  an  increase  in  crimes  of  violence. 
This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  statistical  method 
alone.  When  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  in  another 
way,  in  the  structure  of  society,  we  discover  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
low  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  working-classes.  There 
can  be  no  law  of  nature  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  else  the  well-to-do 
classes  would  be  the  violent  criminals  '* par  excellence.**  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  just  the  contrary  b  the  case. 

To  sum  up,  I  conclude  that  statistics  furnish  a  powerful  means  of        j 
discovering  the  causes  of  crime,  provided  they  are  used  critically  and        ; 
carefully.    The  statistical  method  is  not  the  only  one ;  to  be  a  good 
criminologist,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  statistician,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  sociologist  also. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  the  relation  between  sociology 
and  statistics  see  also  Zizek,  "Soziolo^e  und  Statistik." 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  violent  controversy  over  the  statistical 
method.  It  was  opened  by  Hoegd  in  his  ''Die  Grenzen  des  Kriminal- 
statistik"  and  **Kriminal8tatistik  und  Kriininalaetiolog:ie " ;  then  came 
Wasaermann  with  his  ''Begriff  und  Grenzen  der  Kriminalstatistik",  and 
"Geors:  v.  Mayr  ids  Kriminalstatistiker  und  Kriminalsociologe  und  die 
modeme  Methodenlehre",  which  goes  farther  and  denies  almost  all  value 
to  the  statistical  method.  On  the  other  side,  we  find  v.  Mayr  in  his  '*  Statistik 
und  Gesellschaftslehre",  II,  p.  441,  ''Forschungsgebiet  und  Forschungsziel 
des  Kriminalstatistik",  **  Kriminalstatistik  una  Kriminalaetiologie",  and 
Wadler  in  his  *'Erkenntnistheorie  und  Kriminalstatistik.'*] 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL.^ 


C.   LOMBROSO. 

In  *' Crime,  Its  Causes  and  Remedies",^  one  of  his  last  works, 
Professor  Lombroso  treats,  among  other  things,  of  the  influence  of 
economic  conditions  upon  criminaUty. 

Chapter  VI,  bearing  the  title,  "Subsistence  (famine,  price  of 
bread)",  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  any  observations  especially 
interesting  to  us.  By  the  aid  of  data  from  von  Oettingen,  Starke, 
Corre,  and  Fomasari  di  Verce,  which  we  treat  separately,  the  author 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  criminality  is  very  little 
influenced  by  the  price  of  provisions.  He  closes  by  drawing  the 
following  conclusion : 

*'  But,  admitting  the  action  of  scarcity  of  food  upon  the  increase  of 
thefts  and  of  abundance  upon  the  increase  of  homicides,  assaults,  and 
debauchery,  it  is  easy  to  understand  its  slight  influence  upon  the 
variation  of  criminality  in  general,  if  one  group  of  crimes  increases 
with  a  given  state  of  the  market,  and  another  group  decreases  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  vice  versa.  Even  when  the  price  of  food 
moves  in  a  constant  direction  it  does  not  modify  essentially  the  pro- 
portion of  certain  crimes.  For  example,  in  Italy  the  effect  of  the  rise 
in  price  of  food  upon  aggravated  thefts  is  very  marked ;  yet  the  great- 
est difference  is  between  184  and  105,  that  is  to  say,  a  variation  of  79 
to  the  100,000.     Likewise,  when  the  sexual  crimes  increase  on  account 

^  The  oi)inions  of  partisans  of  the  Italian  school  with  regard  to  the  correlation 
between  criminality  and  economic  conditions  are  very  different.  Garofalo  and 
Ferri  especially  are  not  in  agreement  upon  this  point.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
thoiight  that  fought  to  class  them  to^fether,  because  of  the  uniformity  of  their 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  criminabty  in  general. 

*The  Modem  Criminal  Science  Series.  Translated  by  Morton,  Boston, 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  1911. 
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of  the  low  price  of  food,  the  greatest  difference  is  2.14  to  the  100,000, 
—  a  fact  easy  to  understand  when  one  thinks  of  the  greater  influence 
of  heredity,  climate,  and  race."  ^ 

The  circumstance  that  the  thefts  of  food  represent  hardly  1  %  of  the 
total  cases  of  theft  (according  to  Guerry),  that  in  London  bread 
occupies  only  the  43d  place  among  43  categories  of  articles  stolen, 
and  that  Joly  has  shown  that  the  cases  of  theft  of  money  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  meal,  domestic  animals,  etc.  —  all  of 
this  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  crimes 
caused  by  lack  of  food  and  real  misery  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. 

—  I  will  not  make  any  criticbm  of  the  preceding  at  this  point,  but 
wait  until  I  analyze  the  works  themselves.  The  exposition  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  G.  Mayr,  for  example,  shows  how  superficial  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Lombroso  are.  (See  also  the  analysis  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Miiller,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  now  the  industrial  situa- 
tion plays  a  preponderating  part  in  causing  crime.)  I  would  only 
call  attention  to  the  naive  error  involved  in  Professor  Lombroso 's 
last  remark,  that  there  are  only  a  few  articles  stolen  that  could  im- 
mediately provide  for  pressing  needs,  and  that  this  proves  that  poverty 
is  not  an  important  factor  in  criminality.  If  society  were  not  based 
upon  exchange  this  might  be  true,  but  the  assertion  has  no  basis  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  when  anything  may  be  bought  for  money. 
The  reason  that  more  money  than  food  is  stolen  is  to  be  found,  in 
part,  in  the  facts ;  first,  that  money  is  less  bulky,  and  consequently 
can  be  more  easily  taken  and  concealed ;  and  second,  that  money  has 
more  value  than  the  same  quantity  of  provisions,  so  that  more  can  be 
procured  with  the  same  effort.  But  this  proves  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  poverty  upon  crime.^  — 

In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  Professor  Lombroso  tries  to  show 
that  the  effect  of  hunger  upon  revolts  is  not  very  great.  He  cites  a 
number  of  cases  where  there  were  no  revolts  although  prices  were  high 
and  work  scarce.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Strasburg  from  1451  to  1500 
and  from  1601  to  1625,  the  price  of  beef  rose  134%  and  that  of  pork 
92%,  and  during  many  years  wages  fell  10%;  and  yet  there  was  no 
insurrection. 

—  i  must  vigorously  protest  against  any  such  argument,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  has  no  value.  I  will  leave  out  of  consideration  the  last 
example,  which  proves  but  little,  since  during  these  periods  the  price 
of  bread  may  have  been  very  low,  neutralizing  the  effect  of  low  wages 

1  P.  81.  *  See  BaUaglia,  *'La  dinamica  del  deUtto",  pp.  227,  228. 
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(it  is  quite  problematical  whether  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population 
were  great  consumers  of  beef  and  pork !).  But  it  is  inaccurate  to  con- 
clude from  the  fact  "  that  prices  were  high  and  there  was  no  insurrec- 
tion*' an  absence  of  influence  of  the  economic  conditions.  There 
may  have  been  a  number  of  factors  working  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  prevented  the  manifestation  of  the  economic  factor. 
To  cite  but  one  example,  it  may  be  that  during  those  times  an  exces- 
sively severe  penal  law  was  in  force,  threatening  the  least  attempt 
at  insurrection  with  cruel  death.  — 

We  shall  next  sum  up  Chapter  IX,  "Influence  of  Economic  Condi- 
tions —  Wealth."  After  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  a  country  at  all  accurately,  the  author  produces  the  follow- 
ing data  in  the  first  section  of  the  chapter.  He  divides  the  provinces 
of  Italy  into  three  groups  according  to  the  total  wealth  (estimated 
from  taxes  on  consumption,  direct  taxes,  and  taxes  on  business), 
and  compares  the  figures  thus  gained  with  some  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  crimes,  reaching  the  following  results : 


Wealth.  1885-86. 

Weai;th,  1890-93  (Bodio). 

Maximum. 

Mean. 

Minimum. 

Mazimiim. 

Mean. 

Minimum. 

Fraud       .... 
Seinial  crimes     .     . 
Thefts      .... 
Homicides     .     .     . 

70.6 

15.6 

206.0 

11.3 

66.0 

13.4 

143.0 

17.0 

43.0 

19.4 

148.0 

23.0 

55.13 

16.15 

361.28 

8.34 

39.45 

15.28 

329.51 

13.39 

37.39 

21.49 

419.05  * 

15.40 

Professor  Lombroso  draws  the  conclusion,  "that  fraudulent  crimes 
increase  positively  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
thefts,  but  if  we  add  rural  thefts  we  get  the  maximum  where  wealth 
is  least ;  and  this  last  is  always  true  of  homicides."  ^ 

"The  results  for  sexual  crimes  are  more  unexpected.  They  show 
their  minimum  in  Italy  where  wealth  is  moderate,  and  their  maximum 
where  there  is  the  minimum  of  wealth.  Italy  thus  presents  an  excep- 
tion, as  the  usual  course  of  sexual  crimes  is  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  wealth." ' 

Another  way  of  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  by  means  of 
the  inheritance  tax.  For  different  Italian  provinces  the  following 
results  are  thus  obtained : 


1  Bodio  includes  rural  thefts. 


« P.  121. 


» P.  122. 
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{Indictments.    Average  to  100,000  Population,  1887-89.) 


Atuuox 
WBAi;Ta. 

Thkits. 

Fbauds. 

Highway 

ROBBBRIU. 

HoiilClOBS. 

AB8AULT8. 

Latium  .     . 

S3SS 

689 

116 

18 

25 

518 

nMiffvwmt 

2746 

267 

44 

7 

7 

164 

Lombard] 

2400 

227 

44 

8 

3 

124 

Tincany       .      . 

2164 

211 

84 

6 

7 

165 

Venice    . 

19S5 

889 

48 

8 

4 

98 

Reggio   .      .      . 

1870 

820 

49 

7 

18 

287 

Emiha   . 

1762 

250 

88 

6 

6 

180 

Sicily     .     .      . 

1471 

846 

65 

16 

26 

410 

Naples   .     .     . 

1838 

485 

47 

6 

21 

581 

Marrhes 
Umbria 

1227 

222 

88 

8 

10 

289 

Sardinia. 

670 

118 

14 

20 

277 

This  table  gives  very  little  information  as  to  the  influence  of  wealth 
upon  criminality,  since  we  can  draw  from  it  the  most  contradictory 
conclusions.  Note,  for  example,  that  the  highest  figures  for  theft 
are  to  be  found  in  the  regions  of  Latium  and  Sardinia,  i.e.  in  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  provinces,  etc.,  etc. 

—  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  show  that  the  value  of 
such  researches  is  fictitious.  It  is  not  the  total  amount  of  wealth  but 
its  distribution  that  bears  upon  criminahty.  (See,  for  example, 
Quetelet  and  Colajanni)  — 

In  the  Sd  section  the  author  treats  of  the  effect  of  involuntary  un- 
employment. Wright  tells  us  that  in  Massachusetts  of  every  220 
persons  con\'icted,  147  are  without  regular  work,  and  that  68%  of 
criminals  have  no  occupation.  According  to  Professor  Lombroso 
this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  criminals  do  not  like  to  work. 
According  to  Bosco  there  were  only  18%  of  murderers  in  the  United 
States  without  work  ( —  the  proportion  not  being  given  for  non- 
criminals,  these  figures  have  little  value — ).  Finally,  Professor 
Lombroso  mentions  the  opinion  of  Coghlan,  who  says  that  unemploy- 
ment has  no  influence  upon  criminality  in  New  South  Wales  ( —  upon 
what  he  bases  his  opinion,  we  do  not  know  — ). 

—  Such  data  as  these  (to  a  subject  of  such  high  importance  as  this 
the  author  gives  but  thirty  lines)  suffice  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
phenomenon  in  question  has  little  significance  for  criminality.  I 
have  only  to  recall  the  extensive  studies  of  Mayr,  Denis,  Miiller, 
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Lafargue,  and  others,  upon  this  subject,  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  idea.  — 

In  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  the  figures  for  criminality  of 
different  countries  are  compared  with  the  number  of  days'  wages 
equivalent  to  the  annual  cost  of  food  for  one  individual.  These 
figures  give  us  a  composite  picture  of  the  price  of  food  and  the 
wage-scale. 

This  table  shows ;  first,  that  excessive  labor  with  a  low  wage,  i.e. 
with  a  lack  of  proper  nutrition,  has  a  certain  correspondence  with 
homicide ;  second,  there  is  also  a  certain  correspondence  with  assaults 
(Spiain  and  Belgium  furnishing  exceptions)  ;  third,  sexual  crimes  are 
most  common  where  we  find  the  fewest  days'  work  and  vice  versa 
(Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries  being  exceptions) ;  fourth, 
that  theft  shows  no  correspondence.^ 

In  another  way  Lombroso  attempts  to  compare  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  different  countries  and  their  criminality,  namely,  by  means 
of  the  number  of  savings-bank  books.  For  Europe  the  figures  are  as 
follows   (taken  from  Coghlan) : 


PaaaoNS  to  Eacb 

SAYntOS-BANK 

Book. 

Citzifss  TO  100,000  Inhabitants. 

Homicide. 

Tlieft. 

SwtUeiUnd 

4.5 

16 

114 

Denmark 

5 

18 

114 

Sweden 

7 

IS 

— 

England 

10 
10 

5.6 
5.7 

168 
246 

Prance 

12 

18 

108 

.\ii8tria 

14 

25 

108 

Italy 

25 

96 

150 

These  figures  show  how  homicides  move  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  savings-bank  books,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  with 
thefts.  The  author  forgets  to  point  out  that  there  are  five  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

In  Italy  the  greatest  number  of  accounts  corresponds  to  the  smallest 
number  of  homicides,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


■  As  the  author  himself  observes,  the  conolusioiis  drawn  from  this  table 
must  be  taken  with  reserve,  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  penal  laws 
of  these  ooontries. 
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AVBRAGB    NUMBEB  OF    CRIMES    IN    20    PrOVINCKS  IN   WHICH  THE    WEALTH    (AOOORDINO   TO 

Number  of  Savings-bank  Books)  is: 


Maximum. 

Intermediate. 

Minimifm 

Fraudulent  crimes  .     .     . 

57 

45 

45 

Sexual  crimes     .... 

11 

12.6 

20 

Thefts 

132 

133 

160 

Homicides 

10 

12.6 

27.4 

There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  example,  the  richest, 
like  Palermo,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Leghorn,  give  very  high  figures  for 
homicides.  According  to  Professor  Lombroso  the  explanation  in  the 
case  of  Palermo  and  Naples  is  to  be  found  in  the  geographical  situa- 
tion ;  in  the  case  of  Palermo,  in  race  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Rome,  in  race,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  in  the  political 
situation. 

For  France  we  get  the  following  results : 


In  Departments  where  the  Degree 

Average  Number  op: 

OP  Wealth  is: 

Homicides. 

Thefts. 

Rapes. 

Minimum 

Medium 

64 
86 
89 

83 

99 

186 

17 
26 

Maximum 

29 

Here  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  we  get  in  Italy.  The  author 
explains  this  in  the  following  manner :  first,  the  richest  districts  are 
those  that  are  industrial,  where  the  influx  of  immigrants  is  greatest 
(these  latter  committing  four  times  as  many  crimes  as  the  French) ; 
second,  because  of  ethnic  and  climatic  factors ;  third,  because  of  the 
greater  wealth  of  France,  which  is  four  times  as  rich  as  Italy ;  and 
fourth,  because  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  quickly  acquired 
wealth.^ 

The  industrial  activity  of  a  country  causes  a  considerable  increase 
of  criminality,  especially  when  it  displaces  agriculture.  Of  42 
agricultural  departments  only  11,  or  26%,  go  beyond  the  average 
number  of  assassinations  in  France ;  while  the  average  is  exceeded  by 

^  My  exposition  would  be  too  long  if  I  should  examine  this  explanation 
(which  seems  insufficient  to  me)  at  length.  For  the  chief  explanation  of 
the  great  number  of  murders  in  countries  that  are  intellectually  backward, 
see  *^L*homicide  en  Italic",  by  Colajanni  ("Revue  socialiste",  1901). 
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10  out  of  the  26  departments  of  mixed  industry,  or  38%,  and  by  7 
out  of  17  manufacturing  departments,  or  41  %.  Rapes  upon  adults 
and  crimes  against  persons  show  similar  results.^ 

Percentage  of  departments  exceeding  the  average  of  all  France  in  : 


Rapss. 

Cbime6  against 
Persons. 

Agricultural  Departments  (42)    .... 
Mixed  (26) 

33% 
39% 

52% 

48% 
39% 

Manufacturing  (17) 

59% 

Not  only  poverty,  but  often  wealth  as  well  may  cause  crime. 
This  is  why  some  very  wealthy  districts  show  a  figure  for  criminality 
as  high  as  do  the  very  poor.  **  The  cause  of  all  this  is  only  too  clear. 
On  the  one  side  poverty  and  the  lack  of  absolute  necessities  impel 
toward  the  theft  of  indispensable  things  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
individuals'  own  needs.  This  is  the  first  cord  binding  poverty  and 
assaults  upon  property.  On  the  other  hand,  poverty  makes  men  im- 
pulsive through  the  cortical  irritation  following  the  abuse  of  wine  and 
alcohol,  that  terrible  poison  to  which  so  many  of  the  poor  resort  to  still 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  Account  must  be  taken  also  of  the  degenera- 
tion produced  by  scurvy,  scrofula,  anemia,  and  alcoholism  in  the 
parents,  which  often  transforms  itself  into  epilepsy  and  moral  insan- 
ity. Poverty  also  drives  men  to  commit  brutal  eliminations  of  individ- 
uals who  are  an  unwelcome  burden  upon  the  family,  .  .  .  Poverty 
is  indirectly  a  cause  of  sexual  crimes,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  poor  have  of  obtaining  satisfaction  through  prostitution ; 
on  account  of  precocious  promiscuity  in  factories  and  mines ;  etc.,  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  slight  temptation  toward  evil  is  presented 
to  an  individual  in  comfortable  circumstances,  he  is  rendered  physi- 
cally and  morally  stronger  by  sufficient  nutrition  and  a  sounder  moral 
training,  and  is  less  pressed  by  need,  so  that  while,  he  feels  the  impul- 
sion to  do  evil,  he  can  more  easily  resist  it. 

''But  wealth,  in  its  turn,  is  a  source  of  degeneration  from  other 
causes,  such  as  syphilis,  exhaustion,  etc.  It  drives  men  to  crime 
through  vanity,  in  order  to  surpass  others,  and  from  a  fatal  ambition 
to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world."  ^  It  may  be  asked  why  it  happens  then 
that  the  inmates  of  prisons  are  almost  always  poor  and  rarely  rich. 
The  aiiflwer»  according  to  the  author,  is  that  because  of  the  influence 

» P.  131.  « Pp.  133,  134. 
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of  his  fortune,  family,  etc.,  the  rich  man  can  more  easily  extricate 
himself  from  the  clutches  of  the  law  than  the  poor  man,  who  knows 
no  one,  cannot  employ  a  famous  lawyer,  etc.  etc. 

Professor  Lombroso  sums  up  his  opinion  as  follows : "'  The  economic 
factor  has  a  great  influence  upon  crime,  not,  however,  that  poverty  is 
the  principal  cause  of  it,  for  excessive  wealth,  or  money  too  quickly 
acquired,  plays  a  large  part  as  well;  and  poverty  and  wealth  are 
frequently  neutralized  by  the  effect  of  race  and  climate."  ^ 

n. 

R.  Garofalo. 

In  Chapter  III  of  his  "Criminologie",  and  more  especially  in  the 
first  part,  bearing  the  title  "la  Mis^re",  this  author  treats  of  the  influ- 
ence of  economic  conditions  upon  criminality.*  The  question  which 
must  be  answered  with  regard  to  this  subject,  according  to  Garofalo, 
is  the  following :  "Whether  the  so-called  'economic  iniquity',  a  con- 
dition by  which  all  citizens  are  either  proprietors  or  proletarians,  is 
the  chief  cause  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  important  causes,  of 
criminality."  ^ 

It  may  be  that  a  workman,  i.e,  a  person  who  can  only  provide  for 
his  own  needs  and  those  of  his  family  by  selling  his  labor,  can  find  no 
work,  and  for  that  reason  falls  into  theft;  but  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  our  days  this  almost  never  happens  (leaving  aside 
periods  of  crisis),  and  that  if  it  happens  the  worker  will  generally  find 
some  one  ready  to  help  him,  and  that  crime  is  therefore  not  a  necessity. 
There  is,  indeed,  absolute  poverty,  but  it  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  courage  and  energy,  an^  not  due  to  a  lack  of  work.  It  is 
not  hunger,  but  a  desire  to  procure  the  same  pleasures  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  favored  of  fortune,  that  impels  the  working-man  to  com- 
mit crime.  But  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  working  class  but 
with  other  classes  as  well.  For  this  desire  belongs  to  every  man; 
the  millionaire  envies  the  multimillionaire,  etc.  In  order  that  this 
desire  should  lead  to  crime,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
particular  economic  situation,  but  only  a  particular  psychic  condition 

*  P.  137. 

*  Amerioan  edition,  "Criminology"  (The  Modem  Criminal  Science  Series ; 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  1913),  from  which  quotations  are  made.  See  by  the 
same  author,  '*  La  superstition  socialiste",  and  **Le  Crime  comme  phfinom^ne 
social"  ("Annales  de  rinst.  intern,  de  Sociologie".  II). 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  ;    See  also  his  report  to  the  Congress  of 
Cologne,  *'L'influence  des  predispositions  et  du  milieu  dans  la  criminality."] 
» Pp.  144,  145. 
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—  the  individual  must  have  his  sense  of  honesty  weakened  or  wanting. 
Desire  will  cease  to  lead  to  crime  only  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  since  this  is  inconceivable,  crime 
will  always  exist.  This  explains  why  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  proletariat  is  very  great,  but  at  the  same  time  why  the 
cases  of  forgery,  bankruptcy,  etc.  are  very  numerous  among  the  other 
classes.  In  1880  the  figure  for  crimes  against  property  (and  analo- 
gous crimes)  committed  in  Italy  by  proletarians,  compared  with  those 
committed  by  property-owners,  was  as  88  to  12,  while  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  proletarians  to  that  of  property-owners  was  as  90  to  10. 
These  proportions  are  nearly  the  same,  which  proves  that  as  regards 
these  crimes  the  proletarian  class  is  no  more  criminal  than  the  others. 
Some  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  crimes  against  persons  are 
equaUy  caused  in  large  measure  by  bad  economic  conditions,  since 
bad  education,  lack  of  discretion,  etc.  are  consequences  of  these  condi- 
tions. In  Garofalo's  opinion  this  idea  is  inaccurate,  since  the  bad 
conditions  in  which  the  proletariat  live  lead  indeed  to  roughness,  i.e. 
make  them  insensible  to  the  suffering  of  others,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  proletarians  are  totally  deprived  of  moral  sentiments.  The 
criminal  statistics  of  Italy  show  that  16%  of  the  correctional  criminal- 
ity was  committed  by  property-owners,  though  they  form  but  10% 
to  11%  of  the  population.  Garofalo  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  thesis  also  by  a  classification  of  criminals  by  trades.  The  agricul- 
tural class  in  Italy,  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant,  form  25.39%  of 
those  brought  before  the  correctional  tribunals,  while  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  commerce,  the  army,  etc.,  those  with  some  educa- 
tion, therefore,  who  are  much  less  numerous  in  the  population,  form 
13.58%.  In  1881  the  Italian  population  included  67.25%  of  illiter- 
ates, and  in  1880  68.09%  of  those  correctionally  convicted  were  illiter- 
ate. Further  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that  an  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  crime.  In 
France,  for  example,  wages  have  risen,  the  consumption  of  cereals, 
like  that  of  meat,  has  increased,  and  the  niunber  of  children  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  a  primary  education  is  more  extensive  and  yet 
criminality  has  grown  greatly  in  the  same  period.  To  the  possible 
objection  'Hhat  many  authors,  like  Mayr,  have  proved  that  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  grain  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  crimes 
against  property,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  economic  conditions  are 
consequently  an  important  cause  of  crime",  Garofalo  responds  that 
crimes  against  persons  increase  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  and 
that  consequently,  by  the  changes  in  the  economic  life  there  has  been 
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brought  about  a  change  in  the  kind,  but  not  in  the  extent,  of  criminal- 
ity. Exceptional  occurrences,  such  as  famines,  commercial  crises, 
etc.,  increase  crime  only  in  appearance.  If  the  question  is  probed  to 
the  bottom  (the  author  appears  not  to  have  done  so  himself,  at  least 
he  does  not  record  any  results)  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  what  happens  is  only  that  the  form  of  crime  becomes 
more  serious,  that  the  vagrant,  for  example,  becomes  a  highway- 
man, etc. 

The  conclusions  that  the  author  draws  are  the  following : 

"First.  The  present  economic  order,  that  is  to  say,  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  as  it  exists  today,  is  not  a  cause  of  criminality  in  general. 

"Second.  The  fluctuations  which  are  wont  to  occur  in  the  eco- 
nomic order  may  bring  about  an  increase  in  one  form  of  criminality, 
but  this  increase  is  compensated  for  by  the  diminution  of  another 
form.  These  fluctuations  are,  therefore,  possible  causes  of  specific 
criminalUy,'*  ^ 

—  My  criticism  of  what  has  gone  before  will  be  limited  to  some 
principal  points  only. 

First.  The  author  dodges  the  question  when  he  includes  under 
economic  conditions  poverty  only,  and  this  in  the  very  limited  sense 
of  the  lack  of  the  absolute  necessities.  He  who  writes  upon  the  con- 
nection between  crime  and  economic  conditions  must  analyze  the 
whole  present  economic  system,  and  not  stop  with  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  system,  the  poverty  in  which  the  proletarians  find 
themselves.  Consequently  Garofalo's  whole  argument,  tending  to 
show  that  the  bourgeoisie  have  a  great  part  in  the  crimes  against 
property,  is  beside  the  mark,  for  capitalism  results  in  great  uncer- 
tainty of  existence  for  the  bourgeoisie  also.  It  is  then  quite  compre- 
hensible that  this  class  should  be  guilty  of  crimes  of  this  kind.  Ac- 
cording to  Fomasari  di  Verce,  however,  the  Italian  statbtips  show  that 
the  well-to-do  class  take  less  part  in  crime  than  the  poor  According 
to  him  13%  of  all  those  convicted  in  1887  were  well-to-do,  a  class 
which,  roughly  speaking,  forms  40%  of  the  whole  population.  (See 
also  Colajanni,  "La  Sociologia  Criminale  ",  II,  pp.  5S6,ff.) 

In  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  subject  the 
author's  remarks  are  of  little  value.  But  aside  from  this  there  are  still 
serious  charges  to  be  made  against  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject. 

Second.  The  assertion  of  Garofalo  that  in  general  in  our  present 
society  he  who  wishes  to  work  can  find  work,  is  not  worth  combating 
in  a  serious  book.    To  say  that  machinery  does  not  every  day  make 

>  P.  164. 
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some  workers  unnecessary,  that  there  are  no  industrial  crises  causing 
an  enormous  amount  of  involuntary  unemployment,  is  conclusive 
proof  that  one  does  not  know  the  present  mode  of  production.  The 
existence  of  a  group  of  the  population,  the  so-called  lower  proletariat 
("bas-proletariat",  "Lumpen-proletariat")  cannot  be  a  natural 
phenomenon,  since  it  has  not  been  always  and  everywhere  present ; 
it  is  strictly  bound  up  with  certain  modes  of  production. 

Third.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  already  in  more  than  one 
place,  the  increase  of  crimes  against  persons  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity has  a  very  great,  though  indirect,  connection  with  economic 
conditions. 

Fourth.  That  poverty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  economic  criminality,  that  cupidity  plays  also  an  im- 
portant rdle,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny.  Only,  this  cupidity  is  not  an 
innate  quality  of  man,  present  everywhere  and  always,  but  is  awakened 
only  under  certain  economic  conditions.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  our  present  society. 

Fifth.  According  to  the  author  there  are  certain  circumstances 
which  may  lead  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  the  true  cause  of 
crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  instinct  of 
honesty.  That  there  exists  such  an  "instinct  of  honesty"  is  one  of 
numerous  assertions  made  by  Garofalo  for  which  he  produces  no 
proof,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  sociologists,  I 
dass  it  among  the  most  profound  errors.  A  moral  disposition  is 
innate  in  man,  and  varies  greatly  with  individuals,  but  moral  con- 
cepts —  for  example,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  steal  —  are  certainly  not 
innate.  The  very  way  in  which  Garofalo  puts  the  question  is  wrong ; 
we  must  not  set  the  circumstances  that  have  influenced  a  man  at  a 
certain  moment  over  against  an  innate  quaUty  of  honesty  (fictitious 
besides)  but  must  examine  all  the  conditions  which  have  influenced 
his  innate  moral  disposition  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
his  environment  at  a  given  moment. 

To  say  that  the  influence  of  environment  cannot  be  great,  because 
persons  well  brought  up  sometimes  commit  crimes,  is  very  superficial. 
Upon  this  point  there  is  something  deeper  and  more  important  to  be 
aud. — 

III. 

E.  Ferri. 

In  <»der  to  present  Professor  Ferri's  views,  I  shall  analyze  "Social- 
ismo  e  cruninalita"  and  a  passage  connected  with  our  subject,  taken 
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from  ''Sociologia  criminelle."  ^  This  analysis  will  be  more  detailed 
than  that  of  most  of  the  other  authors,  since  in  reality  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Ferri  is  the  sjmthesis  of  the  opinions  of  many  other 
authorities.  For  this  reason  and  others  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 

"Socialismo  e  criminalitci"  is  a  polemic  work  directed  in  part 
against  "  II  delitto  e  la  questione  sociale  "  of  Turati,  and  in  part  as  Pro- 
fessor Ferri  himself  says  in  "Socialismo  e  scienza  positiva",  against 
socialism  as  far  as  that  involves  the  revolutionary  method  and  the 
concomitant ""  nebulous  romanticism." 

In  his  '"Preliminari"  the  author  gives  some  definitions  of  socialism ; 
combats  socialism  of  every  kind,  declares  it  to  be  unscientific,  and 
sets  in  opposition  to  it  sociology,  which  is  entirely  scientific*  We 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  work  in  silence,  since  it  has  little  importance 
for  our  subject,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  end  of  the  *'  Preliminari  *', 
where  the  author  gives  an  exposition  of  the  ideas  which  the  socialists, 
according  to  him,  have  about  crime : 

"  I.  The  origin  of  the  phenomenon  of  crime  is  to  be  found  in  society 
as  at  present  constituted. 

"II.  More  especially,  the  economic  disorder  of  the  population 
caused  by  the  unjust  inequality  of  individuals  and  classes,  is  the  cause 
of  every  other  disorder,  moral  or  intellectual,  and  therefore  of  crime 
also. 

"III.  When  the  social  transformation  or  revolution  which  the 
socialists  desire  has  taken  place,  the  social  atmosphere  will  be  most 
favorable. 

"  IV.  In  the  socialistic  order  the  individual  also  will  be  much  supe- 
rior to  the  man  corrupted  or  demoralized  by  present  conditions. 

"V.  And  then  crime,  like  poverty,  ignorance,  prostitution,  and 
immorality  in  general,  will  have  ended  its  unhappy  tyranny  over  the 
human  race." 

—  It  is  not  certain  that  an  adherent  of  scientific  socialism  would 
agree  that  these  theses  are  entirely  accurate ;  for  example,  the  second, 
that  the  bad  economic  condition  of  the  population  is  the  cause  of 
crime  —  for  the  expression  "economic  condition"  has  here  too  limited 
a  meaning,  namely  that  of  poverty,  misery,  etc.     In  place  of  this  he 

1  See  also  "Studi  sulla  Criminalitli,  in  Franoia  (1826-1876)." 
'  Althou|:h  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  the  proposition  that  socialism  in  Italy 
at  that  period  (preoeding  1880)  was  unsoientino,  I  cannot  conceal  my  aston- 
ishment that  Professor  Ferri  should  fulminate  against  socialism  in  general 
''because  of  its  lack  of  the  scientific  spirit",  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  the 
scientific  socialism  of  Marx  and  Engels,  which  had  existed  since  the  middle 
of  the  century  I 
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would  rather  make  use  of  the  expression,  '"mode  of  production.'* 
It  is  this  which»  in  the  last  analysis,  rules  the  whole  social  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  Marxists.  — 

The  first  chapter  of  Professor  Ferri's  work,  bearing  the  title  of 
''la  genesi  sociale  e  individuale  del  delitto",  begins  by  remarking  that 
the  socialists  blame  society  as  the  cause  of  all  evils,  including  poverty 
and  crime.  On  the  one  hand,  they  do  this  because  of  their  "strategy 
of  propaganda  ",  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  extreme 
individualism  which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution.  They 
generally  pay  no  attention  to  individual  factors,  or  perhaps  recognize 
them  in  part,  but  attribute  their  origin  to  society  also.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  to  be  found  criminal  sociology,  which  says  that 
the  causes  of  crime  are  manifold. 

According  to  the  author  there  are  three  groups  of  the  factors  of 
crime :  the  anthropological  or  individual  factors,  the  cosmic  or  physical 
factors,  and  the  social  factors.  Since  many  authors,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, share  this  view,  which  constitutes  an  attack  against  the  very 
foundation  of  the  idea  of  the  social  origin  of  crime,  we  will  examine  it 
here  fully. 

We  take  from  "Sociologie  criminelle",  where  this  doctrine  is  best 
set  forth,  the  following  statement  of  it.  ''  Every  crime  is  the  resultant 
of  individual,  physical,  and  social  conditions."  ^  The  individual 
factor  is,  according  to  the  author,  the  most  important,  the  primordial 
factor,  so  to  speak,  for  he  says  :  "The  social  environment  gives  form 
to  the  crime ;  but  this  has  its  origin  in  an  anti-social  biological  con- 
stitution (organic  or  psychic)."  *  The  factors  pointed  out  are  the 
following : 

"The  anthropological  factors,  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  criminal, 
are  the  first  condition  of  crime,  and  divide  themselves  into  three  sub- 
classes, according  as  the  person  of  the  criminal  is  looked  at  from  an 
organic,  psychic,  or  social  point  of  view. 

'*  The  organic  constitution  of  the  criminal  constitutes  the  first  subclass 
of  anthropological  factors  and  includes  all  the  anomalies  of  the  skull, 
brain,  viscera,  sensibility,  reflex  activity,  and  all  bodily  characteris- 
tics in  general,  such  as  physiognomy,  tattooing,  etc. 

"  The  psychical  constitution  of  the  criminal  includes  anomaUes  of 
intelligence  and  feeUng,  especially  of  the  moral  sense  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  criminal  dialect  and  Uterature. 

"  The  personal  characteristics  of  the  crimirud  include  the  purely 

1  "Sociologie  crimineUe",  p.  161.  >  P.  43. 
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biological  features  of  his  condition,  such  as  race,  age,  sex ;  and  the 
bio-social  features,  such  as  civil  status,  profession,  residence,  social 
class,  and  education,  which  have  been  up  to  this  time  the  almost 
exclusive  subject  of  criminal  statistics. 

"  The  physical  factors  of  crime  are  the  climate,  nature  of  the  soil, 
length  of  nights  and  days,  the  seasons,  the  annual  temperature, 
meteorological  conditions,  and  agricultural  production. 

''  The  social  factors  include  the  density  of  population;  public  opin- 
ion, morals,  religion ;  condition  of  the  family ;  the  educational  system ; 
industrial  production ;  alcoholism ;  economic  and  poUtical  conditions ; 
public  administration,  the  courts,  the  police ;  and  in  general  the  legis- 
lative, civil,  and  penal  organization :  —  that  is  to  say,  a  medley  of 
latent  causes,  which  interlace  and  combine  in  all  parts  of  the  social 
organism,  and  almost  always  escape  the  attention  of  .  .  .  crimi- 
nologists and  legislators."  ^ 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL   FACTORS. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  ''personal  characteristics  of  the  criminal.'* 
Professor  Ferri  draws  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  anthropological  factors  in  general :  "  In  fact,  if  crime  were 
the  product  of  the  social  environment  exclusively,  how  could  the 
fact  be  explained,  that  in  the  same  social  environment  and  in  like 
circumstances  of  poverty,  abandonment,  and  lack  of  education,  out 
of  100  individuals,  60  commit  no  crime,  and  of  the  40  that  remain, 
5  prefer  suicide  to  crime,  5  become  insane,  5  become  beggars  or  non- 
dangerous  vagrants,  and  only  the  25  others  become  real  criminals? 
And  why  is  it  that  among  these,  while  some  limit  themselves  to  theft 
without  violence,  others  commit  robberies,  and  even,  before  the  victim 

resists,  or  threatens,  or  calls  for  help,  commit  a  murder  with  the  sole 
aim  of  theft?"  2 

—  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  objections  to  be  made  to  this 
rather  carelessly  drawn  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  Professor 
Ferri  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  groups  of  persons  only  a  quarter  of  whom  become  criminal, 
though  they  all  live  in  the  same  bad  environment.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  individuals  who,  because  of  their  physical  condition  are 
incapable  of  crime,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are,  for  example, 
60%  who  have  never  been  convicted.  However,  even  admitting  that 
this  assertion  is  accurate,  then,  that  out  of  100  persons  living  in  the 
same  environment,  only  one  part  will  fall  into  crime,  I  believe  that  it 

»  Pp.  150,  151.  *  "Soc.  crim.",  p.  157. 
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is  impossible  to  find  even  ttoo  persons  who  live,  and  have  lived,  in  an 
environment  exactly  similar,  and  whose  parents  also  have  always 
lived  in  the  same  surroundings.  In  this  way  only  can  the  question 
be  clearly  put.  It  is  not  only  present  conditions  that  influence  a 
man;  all  past  conditions  have  their  part  in  the  motives  of  present 
acts.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  includes  the  past.  Nor 
ought  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  parents  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Let  us  put  the  following  case :  A,  B,  and  C  live  in  the  same 
very  bad  surroundings.  A  commits  suicide,  B  becomes  crazy,  C 
commits  a  crime.  The  parents  of  A  were  well-to-do,  gave  their  child 
a  good  education,  and  accustomed  him  to  consider  many  things  as 
necessities.  Fallen  into  poverty,  then  weakened  and  become  inca- 
pable of  good  work,  A  believes  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  restore 
himself.  His  moral  ideas,  acquired  in  his  youth,  are  opposed  to  his 
engaging  in  crime.  And  then  the  few  francs  that  he  would  be  able 
to  steal  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  life  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  Consequently  he  commits  suicide.  B  is  the 
child  of  a  father  who  became  an  alcohoUc  from  actual  poverty.  In- 
ferior on  this  account,  B  cannot  keep  up  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
becomes  insane.  The  parents  of  C  were  indigent.  He  received  no 
education;  moral  ideas  are  totally  unknown  to  him;  he  has  never 
lived  in  anything  but  poverty,  and  commits  a  theft  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  without  any  hesitation.  In  these  three  cases, 
which  occur  daily,  circumstances  are  the  only  factor  that  enters  into 
consideration. 

I  have  said  above  that  there  are  no  two  persons  who  live  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  This  word  "exactly"  is  not  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Ferri,  and  in  this,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  wrong.  In  ordinary  life 
we  speak  of  great  and  small  causes.  But  in  treating  of  scientific 
questions  this  is  surely  forbidden.  For  no  one  is  ignorant  that  what 
is  apparently  the  least  important  occurrence  may  have  the  most 
extensive  consequences. 

May  I  here  be  permitted  to  make  a  quotation  from  an  interesting 
page  of  Professor  Manouvrier  upon  this  question :  "That  the  effect 
of  environment  is  generally  understood  in  too  limited  a  way,  we  see 
proved  every  day  in  the  appreciation  expressed,  of  the  causes  that 
have  determined  certain  differences  of  productive  power  or  moral 
conduct.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  of  two  brothers.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  been  brought  up  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  that  they  have 
received  exactly  the  same  education,  and  that  the  question  of  envi- 
ronment is  thus  settled.     Immediately  the  doctors  begin  to  call  in 
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atavism,  to  feel  the  bumps  of  the  head,  to  study  facial  asymmetry,  etc. 
Anatomy  must  be  appealed  to,  since  the  influence  of  environment  has 
been  eliminated.  It  can  be  put  down  to  bad  luck  if  some  bump, 
some  depression,  some  asymmetry  is  not  found  that  will  serve,  whether 
or  no,  to  account  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  There  remains 
always,  further,  the  resource  of  invoking  invisible,  hypothetical 
vices  of  the  internal  constitution.  The  phrenologists  were  in  a  rela- 
tively difficult  situation ;  they  had  to  find  a  fixed  anatomical  charac- 
ter, a  bump  for  a  function  specified  in  advance,  or  they  were  obliged  to 
imagine  a  conflict  of  bump  with  bump.  The  present  method  is  less 
exacting ;  it  is  enough  to  find  no  matter  what  deviation  from  mor- 
phological perfection,  without  its  being  necessary  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  this  deviation  and  the  physiological  inferiority  to  be 
explained.  But  what  am  I  saying?  The  question  is  often  of  an 
inferiority  of  a  sociological  order,  and  trouble  is  not  even  taken  to 
make  sure,  to  begin  with,  that  this  corresponds  to  a  psychological 
inferiority.  Yet  however  indispensable  this  may  be  as  a  preliminary, 
it  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  ascertained  that  this  inferiority  implies  a 
functional  trouble  before  calling  in  pathological  anatomy  at  all  hazards. 

''The  statement  is  made  that  the  two  brothers  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  environmental  influences  merely  because  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  same  house,  taught  in  the  same  school,  fed 
and  clothed  alike.  Yet  the  mere  fact  of  having  been  born  first  or 
second  is  not  without  importance.  To  have  been  reared  with  an 
older  or  with  a  younger  brother  constitutes  a  difference  of  environ- 
ment that  may  contribute  powerfully  to  differentiate  character. 
Add  to  this  the  differences  of  environment  proceeding  from  nurses, 
servants,  diseases,  games,  etc.,  and  you  will  have  opened  headings 
under  which  may  be  classed  differences  innumerable.  There  are  no 
small  things  in  such  a  matter.  Biographies  as  now  written  are  no 
more  than  outlines  when  one  thinks  of  what  truly  psychological  biog- 
raphies ought  to  be.  To  have  been  taught  in  the  same  college  in  the 
case  of  two  brothers  is  a  similarity  that  may,  and  certainly  does, 
conceal  the  greatest  differences.  They  have  not  had  the  same  teachers, 
the  same  fellow-pupils,  nor,  above  all,  the  same  comrades.  Between 
the  education  given,  and  that  actually  received,  the  difference  may 
be  great.  .  .  . 

"The  influences  that  act  upon  the  child  outside  of  the  curriculum 
have  the  more  chance  to  be  effective,  since  the  curriculum  is  carried 
out  in  the  less  agreeable  manner."  ^ 

1  "Las  aptitudes  et  les  actes",  pp.  328,  329. 
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In  oonsequenoe  of  what  has  been  said,  I  believe  that  the  conclusion 
of  Ftofessor  Ferri  that  there  are  anthropological  factors  of  crime,  is 
too  hasty.     But  there  are  still  other  objections  to  be  urged  to  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  persons  who  live,  and  have  lived,  in  the 
same  circumstances  are  in  a  position  to  commit  a  very  advantageous 
crime,  and  their  morality  does  not  prevent.  At  the  moment  when 
the  time  comes  to  act,  one  commits  the  crime  and  the  other  does  not 
—  he  lacks  the  courage.  Courage,  then,  is  a  factor  of  crime,  and  the 
huJc  of  it  a  factor  of  virtue !  Not  so,  that  depends  upon  circumstances. 
In  another  case,  he  who  commits  a  crime  is  stupid,  and  does  not  con- 
sider the  risk,  and  he  who  does  not  commit  it  is  a  crafty  man.  Stupid- 
ity, then,  b  a  factor  of  crime,  and  craft  of  virtue !  Not  so,  that  depends 
upon  circumstances.  The  reverse  is  also  true,  probably  more  true  still. 
Thousands  of  great  criminals  so  far  from  being  stupid  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  genius  in  them. 

The  famous  individual  factors  are  only  ordinary  human  quaUties, 
like  courage,  strength,  needs,  intelligence,  etc.  etc.,^  which  men  possess 
in  differing  degrees,  and  which  in  like  circumstances  lead  the  one 
rather  than  the  other  to  commit  a  crime.  These  qualities  in  them^selves, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  crime.  Professor  Manouvrier  ex- 
presses my  thought  on  this  subject  in  the  following:  "There  are, 
however,  certain  individuals  more  moved  to  crime  than  others,  in 
circumstances  otherwise  equal.  Certainly,  as  man  is  more  given  to 
crime  than  woman,  as  a  robust  and  bold  man  is  more  given  to  crimes 
of  violence  than  one  who  is  miserable  and  timid,  etc.,  yet  each  type  of 
diaracter  finds  some  kind  of  crime  practicable,  if  only  arson.  The 
athlete  wiU  be  more  inclined  to  strike,  the  smooth  talker  to  play  the 
confidence  man,  but  we  do  not  for  that  reason  indict  muscular  strength, 
nor  ready  speech,  nor  boldness,  nor  agility,  nor  address.  No  more  do 
we  indict  violence  or  trickery,  qualities  defined  from  the  vicious  use 
made  of  qualities  valuable  for  honest  purposes."  ^ 

The  reasoning  of  Professor  Ferri,  that  there  is  in  every  crime,  be- 
sides others,  an  anthropological  factor,  is  only  the  statement  of  the 
fact,  known  long  before  the  rise  of  modem  criminology,  that  the 
I^edisposition  to  crime  is  not  the  same  with  all  men.  This  predis- 
position, as  we  have  seen,  considered  by  itself,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
crime  as  such.  So  much  the  more  is  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Ferri  and  the  Italian  school  in  general  absolutely  false,  when  they 
deduce  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  predisposition  is  not  the 

^  Upon  crime  and  sex  see  Pt.  II,  Ch.  II,  §  I,  C,  d. 
*  "Gendse  normale  du  crime",  p.  451. 
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same  for  all,  the  notion  that  this  predisposition  is  by  nature  patho- 
logical. 

Thus  we  have  finally  come  to  two  other  groups  of  anthropological 
factors :  the  organic  constitution  of  the  criminal^  as,  for  example,  the 
anomalies  of  the  skull,  brain,  etc.  and  the  psychical  constitution  of  the 
criminal^  as,  for  example,  the  anomalies  of  intelligence  and  feeUng.^ 
This  is  the  special  territory  of  the  Italian  school :  the  criminal  is  a 
being  apart  —  "genus  homo  criminalis"  —  with  special  stigmata 
peculiar  to  him ;  there  is  a  criminal  type,  anatomically  recognizable ; 
most  criminals  are  bom-criminals,  etc.  The  explanation  of  this 
special  character  is  to  be  found  in  atavism,  an  hypothesis  later 
replaced  by  that  of  epilepsy ;  finally  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
character  of  the  criminal  is  in  general  of  a  pathological  nature. 

In  our  purely  sociological  work,  though  it  combats  in  an  indirect 
way  the  hypothesis  of  the  Italian  school,  we  do  not  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  conflict  between  the  different  anthropological 
schools,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  crime.  We  demonstrate  merely, 
what  no  one  who  judges  fairly  will  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  Italian  school  is  erroneous.  The  anthropological 
authorities  like  Manouvrier,  Baer,  Naecke,  and  others,  have  broken 
this  doctrine  down.*  There  are  no  stigmata  belonging  to  criminals 
only,  nor  is  there  any  criminal  type ;  the  atavistic  hypothesis  is  one 
of  the  profoundest  errors. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  Lombroso  and  his  school  is  in  general 
abandoned  by  anthropologists,  it  still  persists  in  the  acceptance  of  one 
fact,  to  which  it  is  its  immortal  merit  to  have  called  attention,  namely 
that  there  are  a  number  of  criminals  (though  a  very  limited  number) 
who  show  a  truly  pathological  nature,  and  whose  criminal  character 
can  only  be  explained  by  this  pathological  nature.  For  example, 
when  someone  in  an  epileptic  condition  commits  a  murder,  without 
any  motive;  or  the  case  in  which  a  well-to-do  individual  steals 
continually  useless  articles,  of  little  value,  etc.,  etc.  Even  in  most 
of  these  instances,  which  are  a  small  minority  in  the  colossal  mass  of 
criminality,  the  social  environment  plays  its  part;  but  it  must  be 
recognized  without  reserve  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  true  individ- 
ual factors,  peculiar  to  certain  individuals.     The  hypothesis  of  the 

^  Among  the  anthropologioal  factors  Professor  Ferri  includes  also  educa- 
tion, profession,  oivQ  status,  etc.,  called  all  together  the  bio^ocial  conditions. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  factors  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  anthropologi- 
cal, but  as  social. 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Among  the  recent  works  against  the 
Italian  school  must  be  named  that  of  Dr.  S.  Ettinger,  **Das  Verbrecherprob- 
lem".] 
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Italian  school  is,   then,  accurate  for  the  exception,  but  false  as  a 
rule.  — 

PHYSICAL   FACTORS 

It  b  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  physical 
environment  in  a  word,  must  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
mode  of  production,  and  consequently  upon  society.^ 

It  is  easily  understood  why  those  who  inhabit  the  regions  of  Siberia 
covered  with  snow  have  not  become  agriculturists ;  and  why  Holland, 
without  mines  of  iron  and  coal  has  not  become  a  great  manufacturing 
country,  but  instead,  situated  upon  the  sea  and  traversed  by  great 
rivers,  has  become  commercial.  But  these  physical  factors  have 
remained  constant  or  nearly  constant  during  historical  periods,  while 
the  organization  of  society  has  undergone  changes  that  have  great 
effects.     We  cannot  explain  these  changes  by  a  constant  factor. 

Plechenow  formulates  this  very  well  in  his  "Beitrage  der  Ge- 
schichte  des  Materialismus."  He  says:  "The  character  of  man's 
natural  environment  determines  the  character  of  his  productive 
activity,  of  his  means  of  production.  The  means  of  production, 
however,  determines  the  reciprocal  relationships  of  men  in  the  process 
of  production  as  inevitably  as  the  equipment  of  an  army  determines 
its  entire  organization,  and  all  the  relationships  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  Now  the  reciprocal  relations  of  men  in  the  social 
process  of  production  determine  the  entire  structure  of  society.  The 
influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  this  structure  is  therefore 
incontestable.  The  character  of  the  natural  environment  determines 
thai  of  the  social  environment.  For  example :  *The  necessity  of  com- 
puting the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  created  Egyptian  astronomy 
and  with  it  the  domination  of  the  priestly  caste  as  guides  in  agricul- 
ture.' 

"But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter.  Another  side  must  also 
be  considered  if  one  is  not  to  draw  entirely  false  conclusions.  The 
circumstances  of  production  are  the  result^  the  productive  forces  are 
the  Clause.  But  the  effect  becomes  a  cause  in  its  turn ;  the  circum- 
stances of  production  become  a  new  source  of  the  development  of  the 
productive  forces.     This  leads  to  a  double  result. 

"  1.  The  mutual  influence  of  the  circumstances  of  production  and 
the  productive  forces  causes  a  social  movement,  which  has  its  own 
logic  and  a  law  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  natural  environment. 

>  It  is  not  correct,  in  my  opinion,  to  class  amoultural  production  among 
the  physical  factors  as  Professor  Fern  does.  It  is  rather  one  of  the  social 
factors. 
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For  example :  Private  property  in  the  primitive  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment is  always  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  the  property-holder  himself, 
as  may  be  very  well  observed  in  the  Russian  villages.  There  neces- 
sarily comes  a  time,  however,  when  it  becomes  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  before :  it  supposes  the  work  of  another,  and  becomes  capitalistic 
private  property,  as  we  can  likewise  see  any  day  in  the  Russian 
villages.  This  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the  immanent  law  of  the 
evolution  of  private  property.  All  that  the  natural  environment  can 
accomplish  in  this  case  consists  in  accelerating  this  movement  through 
favoring  the  development  of  the  productive  forces. 

''2.  Since  the  social  evolution  has  its  own  logic,  independent  of 
any  direct  influence  from  the  natural  environment,  it  may  happen 
that  a  people,  though  inhabiting  the  same  land  and  retaining  almost 
the  same  physical  peculiarities,  may  have  at  different  epochs  of  its 
history  social  and  political  institutions  which  are  very  little  similar, 
or  even  totally  different  one  from  another."  ^ 

Crime  being  a  social  phenomenon,  and  society  being  influenced,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  physical  environment,  one  might  say  that  this 
environment  is  a  factor  in  criminality.  He  who  reasons  thus  would 
have  to  grant  that  the  physical  environment  is  only  an  indirect 
factor,  and  therefore  a  very  remote  cause.  It  would  be  as  fair  to 
say  that  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  one  of  the  causes  of  all 
murders  committed  with  fire-arms.  However,  in  reasoning  thus  I 
believe  we  forget  that  crime  is  an  historic  phenomenon,  modifying 
itself  according  to  the  condition  of  society,  and  consequently  regu- 
lated by  laws  that  are  independent  of  the  physical  environment.  In 
other  words,  the  environment  is  the  reason  why  a  people  provides  for 
its  needs  by  working  the  material  that  nature  has  furnished ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  work  is  done  is  independent  of  this  environment. 
And  it  is  upon  this  manner  of  working  that  criminality  depends.  An 
example  taken  from  practice  will  make  clear  what  I  have  been  saying. 

From  the  natiu^  of  the  soil  of  Sicily  it  is  possible  to  work  sulphur 
mines  there.  The  criminality  of  Sicily  is  very  great,  especially  in  the 
parts  where  the  mines  are  found,  and  many  murders  particularly  are 
committed  there.  We  might  be  disposed  to  believe  that  here  the 
physical  factors  came  into  play.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  nature  of 
the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  exploiting  of  the  mines,  but  the  criminalily 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  way  in  which  the  exploiting  is  done, 
and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  environment.  To  par- 
ticularize :  these  mines  are  exploited  in  the  capitalistic  fashion,  i.e., 

» Pp.  199-201. 
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with  the  aim  of  getting  as  much  profit  as  possible,  which  brings  it 
about  that  the  workers  are  untaught,  demoralized  and  made  degener- 
ate by  ill-paid  labor,  excessively  severe,  and  carried  on  in  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  Hence  come  the  higher  figures  for  criminality.^ 
Most  authors  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  influence  of 
these  physical  factors,  have  only  observed  their  direct  influence  upon 
man.  Many  of  them  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  importance  that 
these  factors  may  have  for  the  character  of  society,  and  they  have 
taken  no  account  of  the  fact  that  society  develops  according  to  laws 
independent  of  the  physical  environment.  Phenomena  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  physical  environment,  which 
have  no  such  relationship.  It  is  a  fact  pretty  generally  recognized, 
fcHT  example,  that  the  number  of  violent  crimes  is  greater  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  The  cause  frequently  given  is  the  obvious  one 
that  it  is  the  difference  of  climate.  But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  phase  of  social  development  reached  in  the  southern  countries  is 
totally  different  from  that  in  the  northern  countries,  and  this  differ- 
ence explains  that  of  the  criminality  against  persons.  Upon  this 
subject  Professor  Tarde  says :  ''Statistics  compiled  in  epochs  when, 
civilization  not  having  passed  from  the  South  to  the  North,  the  North 
was  more  barbarous,  would  certainly  have  shown  that  crimes  of  blood 
were  more  numerous  in  the  northern  climates,  where  now  they  are 
more  rare,  and  would  have  induced  the  Quetelets  of  that  day  to 
formulate  a  law  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  one  now  stated.  For 
example,  if  we  divide  Italy  into  three  zones,  Lombardy,  Central, 
and  Southern  Italy,  we  shall  find  that  at  present  there  are  in  the  first 
S  homicides  to  the  100,000  inhabitants  annually,  in  the  second  nearly 
10,  and  in  the  third  more  than  16.  But  shall  we  estimate  that  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Grecia  Major,  when  Crotona  and  Sybaris  flourished  in 
the  south  of  a  peninsula  which,  in  the  North,  was  totally  peopled 
with  brigands  and  barbarians,  except  for  the  Etruscans,  the  propor- 
tion of  bloody  crimes  would  not  have  been  reversed?  At  present 
there  are  in  Italy,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  sixteen  times  as 
many  homicides  as  in  England,  nine  times  as  many  as  in  Belgium, 
and  five  times  as  many  as  in  France.  But  we  could  swear  that  under 
the  Roman  Empire  it  was  quite  otherwise,  and  that  the  savage  Britons, 
and  even  the  Belgians  and  the  Gauls  surpassed  the  effeminate  Romans 
in  halntual  ferocity  of  manners,  in  vindictive  fury  and  bravery. 

'See  Nieeforo;  "Criminalitii  e  oondizioni  eoonomiche  in  Sicilis*'  ("Ri- 
vkU  adentifiea  del  diretto*',  1807),  and  CoU^anni,  "L'homioide  en  Italie" 
r  Revue  Sodaliste",  July,  1901). 
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According  to  Maine  the  Scandinavian  literature  shows  that  homicide 
during  the  period  of  barbarism  was  a  Maily  accident*  with  these 
peoples  of  the  North,  at  present  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  in 
Europe."  ^ 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  gone  before  that  I  have  not  wished  to 
deny  the  direct  influence  of  the  physical  environment  upon  man. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  which  the  whole  world  has  observed.  According 
to  many  persons,  then  —  and  a  number  of  scientific  researches  have 
proved  it  —  a  high  degree  of  criminality  against  persons  proceeds 
from  a  hot  temperature,  while  a  low  temperature,  on  the  other  hand, 
leads  to  many  crimes  against  property.  This  impKes  not  only  that 
the  kind  of  crime  is  different  in  hot  countries  from  that  in  cold,  but 
also  that  the  change  of  the  seasons  with  their  variations  in  tempera- 
ture have  the  corresponding  effects. 

I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  citing  an  unlimited  number  of 
examples  to  prove  that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  numerous. 
We  cannot  find  a  greater  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and  a 
smaller  number  of  crimes  against  property  with  each  degree  nearer 
the  equator.  If  this  were  the  case  dishonesty  would  be  unknown  at 
the  equator,  and  everyone  there  would  be  very  violent.  There  are 
countries  which,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  are  very  different  as  to 
crime,  as  there  are  others,  much  alike  as  to  crime  though  situated  far 
from  each  other,  etc.,  etc.^  The  adherents  of  the  theory  of  the 
"physical  environment"  explain  these  exceptions  by  saying  that  they 
are  caused  by  the  "social  environment."  By  so  doing  they  recognize 
that  the  latter  may  entirely  alter  and  even  annihilate  the  influence 
of  the  former.  Let  us  concern  ourselves  rather  with  the  different 
kinds  of  crime,  and  investigate  the  influence  which  the  physical 
environment  exercises  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  assertion  that  cold  increases  the  number 
of  crimes  against  property  it  is  imnecessary  to  speak  at  length,  for 
nearly  all  authors  are  agreed  that  not  physical  but  economic  causes 
come  into  play  here.  Cold  increases  men's  needs ;  they  must  have 
warmer  clothing  and  a  well  heated  dwelling.  But  it  is  clear  that  all 
this  is  no  motive  for  stealing.  For  the  person  of  means  gets  what  he 
wants  with  his  own  money.     It  is  the  present  social  organization  that, 

1  **  Criminality  compar^e",  p.  153. 

*  It  is  Colajanni  in  partioiilar  who,  in  his  "Sociologia  criminale",  II,  has 
cited  a  great  number  of  examples  of  this  kind.  See  Chs.  VII,  VIII,  IX. 
See  also  his  "Oscillations  thermom6triques  et  delits  contre  les  personnes" 
C' Archives  d'anthr.  orim.",  1886).  See  also  Foldesy  '*Einige  Ergebnisse  der 
Keueren  Kriminalstatistik*'  ('*Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw/',  XI,  p.  544). 
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during  the  severe  weather,  does  not  permit  people  to  provide  for  the 
needs  that  are  more  numerous  then,  for  the  opportunity  to  work  is 
more  often  lacking  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

As  to  crimes  against  persons  Professor  Ferri  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  direct  influence  of  temperature  is  as  follows:  "The  increase  of 
acts  of  violence  to  persons,  which  is  observed  in  connection  with 
higher  temperatures,  must  be  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  direct 
physiological  effect  of  heat  upon  the  human  organism.  For  by  the 
greater  warmth  the  consumption  of  material  for  the  production  of 
animal  heat  is  cut  down,  and  hence  a  surplus  of  force  is  stored  up 
capable  of  being  used  for  other  purposes.  But  this,  in  union  with  the 
heightened  irritabiUty  of  temper,  may  easily  degenerate  into  that 
criminal  activity  which  shows  itself  in  acts  of  violence  to  persons. 
With  this  psychological  effect  of  the  heat,  it  is  true,  there  is  coupled, 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes  who  form  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  effect  of  more  easily  obtained  and  more  plentiful  food,  but 
this  social  cause  in  this  connection  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
direct  biological  influence."  ^ 

The  first  explanation  of  Professor  Ferri  is  astonishing  because 
everyone  feels  that  the  heat  has  a  different  effect  upon  himself  than 
the  one  given.  The  fact  that  during  hot  weather  the  consumption  of 
bodily  fuel  is  not  so  great  as  in  cold  weather  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  most  important  point  in  treating  of  the  question  of  crime.  Heat 
enervates  men,  weakens  their  organism,  and  is  the  cause  of  men's 
doing  as  little  as  possible.  It  has,  then,  just  the  opposite  effect  to 
that  ascribed  to  it.^ 

More  than  once  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  it  is  unjust 
to  say  that  the  improved  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  summer  can 
be  the  cause  of  the  greater  criminality  during  that  season.  If  this 
were  the  case  the  persons  who  are  well  nourished  at  all  times  would 
furnish  the  greatest  number  of  violent  criminals.  Now  we  know  that 
just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  In  my  opinion  the  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  in  summer  people  come  into  contact  with  one 
another  more,  and  consequently  there  is  more  opportunity  for  evil 
doing.'  But  this  in  itself  cannot  naturally  explain  the  increase  of 
crimes.  Watering-places,  where  the  bourgeoisie  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  are  not  places  where  crimes  against  per- 

>  "Das  Verbrechen  in  seiner  Abhan^gkeit  von  dem  j&hrliohen  Tempera- 
torweohsel"  ("Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw.",  II,  p.  13). 
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sons  occur  in  great  numbers.  Yet  the  concentration  of  many  people 
in  a  limited  space  is  there  very  great.  The  degree  of  cultivation  of 
the  people  determines  the  greater  or  less  ease  with  which  quarrels 
arise.  And  what  proves  that  this  degree  need  not  be  very  high  is  the 
fact  that  acts  of  violence  are  very  rare  among  the  bourgeois,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  have  only  a  superficial  culture. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  increase  of  violent  crimes  in 
spring  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  heat,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  this  increase  is  already  very  great  in  the  months  in  which  in  the 
North  of  Europe  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  heat  properly  so 
called  {i.e,  in  March  and  April) ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  course  of 
crimes  during  the  week  must  be  noted,  with  the  maximum  on  Sunday, 
when  naturally  the  heat  is  no  greater  than  on  other  days ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  maximum  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  hottest  time  of  the 
day.^ 

The  increase  of  sexual  crimes  in  hot  seasons  is  in  part  only  apparent, 
because  those  who  commit  these  crimes  then  operate  more  out  of 
doors,  and  a  greater  number  of  arrests  results.  For  the  rest,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  sexual  instinct  in  general  is  quickened  a  little 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  as  a  consequence  sexual  acts 
increase.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  acts  are  therefore  crimi- 
nal. The  principal  reason  why  sexual  crimes  increase  during  the  hot 
weather  is  to  be  found  in  opportunity,  which  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  cold  weather.  The  proverb  says:  "opportunity 
makes  the  thief  ",  and  this  is  still  more  applicable  to  sexual  criminals.^ 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  social  factors  must  not  be 
included  in  the  etiology  of  crime.  They  have  their  influence  upon  the 
structure  of  society,  they  have  also  their  influence  upon  man,  but  it 
depends  upon  social  conditions  whether  this  influence  takes  a  criminal 
direction  or  not.' 

^  See  **  Introduotion  to  the  Criminal  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales, 
1905  ",  p.  63. 

*  Besides  the  authors  cited,  see  also,  as  r^[ards  the  influence  of  physical 
factors,  Miscfder,  ''Hauptergebnisse  in  moraSscher  Hinsicht"  C'Hanabuoh 
des  Qef&ngniswesens",  it,  p.  485) ;  Fr.  von  Liszt,  **Die  sozialpolitisohe  Auf- 
fassung  des  Verbrechens"  ("Sozial-politisches  Centralblatt",  1892). 

'  [NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :  Upon  the  relation  between  criminality 
and  the  physical  environment  see  also  the  recent  works:  AsehaWenburgt 
"Das  Verbrechen  imd  seine  Bek&mpfun^*',  pp.  13  jf,;  de  RooSf  "Quelques 
recherches  sur  les  causes  de  I'augmentation  des  vols  pendant  I'hiver  et  des 
coups  et  blessures  pendant  I'^t^"  ("Comptes  rendu  du  Vie  Coneres  intemat. 
d*anthrop.  crim.") ;  WtUfen,  "Pe^ohologie  des  Verbrechers",  I,  pp.  381  jf. ; 
P.  Gaedeken,  **  Contribution  statistique  h  la  reaction  de  roisaminne  sous 
rinfluence  physioo-ehimique  des  agents  m^tdorologiques"  ("Arohiyes  d'anthr. 
crim.",  XaIV);  VerrijnrStuaH,  op.  cU.,  pp.  176  f.;  v.  Mayr,  "Statistik  u. 
Gesellschaftslehre*',  pp.  605  ff.] 
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Before  taking  up  our  analysis  of  "Socialismo  e  criminaliti",  I 
would  remark  that  this  division  of  the  factors  into  three  groups  has 
to  do  exclusively  with  the  individual  criminal,  and  thus  loses  sight 
of  the  question  why  such  an  action  in  any  place  whatever,  at  any 
tame  whatever,  is  regarded  as  criminal  ?  Such  a  query  brings  out  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  social  factors  only. 

Let  us  take  up  now  the  exposition  of  Chapter  I  of  '"Socialismo  e 
criminality/'  Turati,  in  his  '*  II  delitto  e  la  questione  sociale'*  has 
made  the  following  objections  to  Professor  Fern's  theses.  Professor 
Ferri  distinguishes  five  categories  of  criminals:  insane  criminals, 
incorrigible  bom-criminals,  habitual  criminals,  criminals  from  pas- 
sion, and  occasional  criminals.  In  the  first  two  categories  individual 
factors  play  a  very  important  r61e ;  however,  according  to  Professor 
Ferri*8  investigations  these  two  groups  include  but  20%  to  25%  of 
the  whole  number  of  criminals,  and  deducting  the  insane,  only  10% 
remain.  Since  criminals  form  only  the  minority  of  the  population, 
and  physical  factors  have  only  a  slight  influence,  it  follows  that  these 
factors  influence  rather  the  form  than  the  cause  of  the  crime.  The 
three  factors  work  nearly  all  the  time.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
two  other  factors  alone  wiU  not  be  strong  enough  to  produce  crime  at 
a  time  when  the  social  factor  is  eliminated,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  socialistic  colony  at  New  Lanark,  which  preserved  an  exemplary 
morality  for  four  years.  Then,  without  taking  account  of  the  crimes 
that  are  the  consequence  of  viciousness  of  life  or  of  the  abnormal 
economic  condition,  the  authors  of  great  crimes  (except  technical 
and  professional  ones)  are  less  numerous  among  the  well-to-do  than 
among  the  lower  classes,  where  the  anthropological  elements  are 
neariy  the  same.  And  if  the  different  classes  show  anthropological 
differences,  this  is  not  because  these  differences  are  innate  in  individ- 
uals on  account  of  being  bom  in  the  lower  classes,  but  because  they 
are  produced  and  brought  about  by  poverty,  bad  education,  etc. 
The  true  causes  of  crime  are  consequently  social  conditions,  and  in  the 
last  analysis  economic  conditions. 

Professor  Fern's  argument  against  what  has  just  been  said  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  WiU  there  be  no  social  atmosphere  in  a 
socialistic  state  ?  Or  rather,  will  this  atmosphere  be  so  perfect  that 
tbegermof  the  smallest  social  factor  of  crime  wiU  be  absent  ?  Do  we 
suppose  that  when  poverty  is  suppressed,  jealousy  will  disappear  at 
the  same  time?  If  legal  marriage  is  abolished  will  that  prevent  an 
u^  maB  from  violating  or  killing  a  beautiful  woman  who  refuses 
to  aooq;>t  him?    It  may  be  objected  that  in  this  case  the  man  is  not 
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an  habitual  or  an  occasional  criminal,  but  a  bom-criminal,  or  an 
insane  criminal,  or  a  criminal  from  passion.  Well  and  good,  but 
then  in  this  future  state  we  shall  still  be  far  removed  from  an  earthly 
paradise. 

Turati  commits  the  following  errors  in  his  reasoning :  First,  he  sets 
aside  the  insane  criminals;  wrongly,  according  to  Professor  Ferri, 
for,  although  insane,  they  are  criminals.  Second,  20%,  the  figure  to 
which  bom  and  insane  criminals  coimt  up,  is  a  very  large  number  out 
of  60,000  prisoners.  Third,  Professor  Ferri  claims  that  it  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  other  causes  are  reduced  to  zero  the  moment  the  social 
factors  of  crime  are  suppressed.  For  even  with  occasional  criminals, 
where  the  environment  plays  a  very  important  part,  an  individual 
factor  must  make  its  effect  felt,  or  the  individual  would  not  become 
criminal. 

Professor  Ferri  asks,  on  the  other  hand :  How  does  it  happen  that 
out  of  a  hundred  working-men  living  in  the  same  environment,  only 
a  very  few  fall  into  crime  ?  This  can  be  explained  only  by  admitting 
individual  and  physical  causes.  When  socialists  say  that  these  indi- 
vidual differences  are  innate  simply  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  in 
which  ancestors  of  the  persons  in  question  have  lived  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  author  admits  this  reasoning  in  great  part,  but  thinks  never- 
theless that  he  is  right  in  maintaining  that  these  qualities  are  innate 
in  certain  individuals  at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  very  high  morality  was  maintained 
in  New  Lanark,  the  author  says :  first,  that  he  would  very  much  like 
to  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes,  especially  since  he  has  read 
that  in  this  colony  the  habit  of  celebrating  Christmas  eve  with  exces- 
sive drinking  was  kept  up ;  second,  that  he  knows  that  crimes  were 
committed  in  a  communistic  colony  of  that  time ;  further  we  are  not 
to  forget  that  difficulties  are  increased  in  a  great  city. 

The  following  chapter  is  entitled:  "Benessere  e  criminality." 
To  the  unproved  assertion  of  the  socialists  that  bad  economic  condi- 
tions are  the  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of  crime,  the  author 
opposes  some  facts  to  prove  that  this  statement  is  largely  incorrect. 
To  this  end  he  divides  crimes  into  three  groups  :  first,  crimes  against 
property,  second,  crimes  against  persons  or  crimes  of  blood,  and  third, 
crimes  against  morals.  Besides  these  three  categories  there  are  many 
crimes  which  have  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  any  connection  with 
bad  economic  conditions ;  for  example,  crimes  against  honor,  insults, 
or  abuse  of  power. 

First,  then,  the  crimes  against  property.     The  author  recognizes 
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tliat  most  of  these  crimes  are  caused  by  bad  economic  conditions. 
But  it  is  an  exaggeration,  he  says,  to  say  that  all  these  crimes  result 
from  such  conditions.  This  is  to  overlook  crimes  against  property 
committed  out  of  revenge.  However,  in  a  communistic  society  there 
would  necessarily  be  cases  of  theft  still,  without  taking  into  account 
kl^tomania,  etc.  For  the  articles  of  consumption  would  still 
remain  private  property;  and  why  should  one  not  rob  his  fellow- 
citizen  from  jealousy  ?  Or  is  it  not  probable  that  someone  would 
prefer  to  take  from  his  neighbor  the  thing  he  needs  rather  than  make 
a  trip  of  some  miles  to  get  it  from  a  central  store  ?  But  if  we  admit 
that  the  bad  economic  conditions  of  the  time  are  the  cause  of  the 
crimes  against  property,  it  remains  to  find  the  causes  of  the  crimes  of 
the  other  groups.  Though  he  recognizes  that  economic  conditions 
occupy  a  place  in  the  etiology  of  these  last  crimes,  as,  for  example, 
murder  from  cupidity,  the  author  does  not  believe  that  this  can  be 
made  a  general  rule.  When  sociaUsts  object  that  the  man  of  the 
future  will  be  morally  improved.  Professor  Ferri  is  of  the  opinion  that 
at  the  present  moment  we  have  to  do  with  the  men  of  today  and  not 
with  the  men  of  the  future. 

The  study  of  criminaUty  in  France  during  the  years  1825-80  has 
shown  an  extraordinary  increase  in  crimes  against  persons  and  against 
morals  during  the  years  1848-52.  A  minute  examination  shows  the 
author  that  it  was  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
meat  and  wine,  both  very  cheap  at  this  time,  and  also  to  a  rise  in 
wages.  The  result  of  the  betterment  in  economic  conditions  was, 
therefore,  an  increase  in  the  crimes  mentioned. 

Professor  Ferri  finds  another  proof  in  the  following  table : 

Number  of  Persons  Arraigned  to  lOOfiOO  of  Each  Class  {France). 


Hiefts 

Forgery 

Anon 

Infanticide 

Serious  aaaaalU 

Homicide 

Murder 

Sexual  crimes  with  violence    . 
'*         **      against  children 

Average  of  all  crimes     .     . 


AORI- 

CULTURAL 

CI.AM. 

Manu- 

facturino 

Class. 

Arts 

AND 

Tradss. 

Othbr 

PROrBS- 
SIONS. 

6.6 

12.9 

18.1 

11.1 

0.7 

1.8 

2.1 

8.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

1.0 

1.2 

1.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.4 

0.7 

1.0 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

2.1 

1.1 

1S.9 

28.0 

82.5 

22.4 

Without 

Occupation, 

Vagrants, 

Etc. 


186.3 
8.8 
5.2 
4.1 
2.7 
2.4 
5.8 

•  1.9 
5.5 


198.0 
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It  follows  from  this  table  that  the  farming  class,  which,  if  you 
except  vagabonds,  is  the  class  with  the  least  means,  shows  the  figure 
relatively  lowest,  and  that  the  assertion  of  the  socialists,  that  those 
who  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  are  almost  all  from  the  prole- 
tariat, is  inaccurate. 

—  I  shall  not  discuss  the  question,  whether  the  proletariat  furnishes 
a  disproportionately  large  contingent  of  criminals.  The  arguments 
of  Professor  Ferri  do  not  seem  very  strong  to  me.  "Agricultural 
class",  for  example,  is  too  vague  a  distinction.  What  an  enormous 
distinction  between  the  rich  farmer  and  the  poor  day-laborier,  who 
earns  only  a  few  francs  a  week !  Yet  both  are  included  in  the  first 
group.  — 

When  we  examine  the  course  of  crime  in  France  during  the  period 
1826-80,  we  see  a  considerable  increase  in  the  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, morals,  and  persons,  while  the  economic  conditions  have  im- 
proved during  these  years  even  for  the  proletariat.  To  what  cause 
is  this  increase  to  be  ascribed  ?  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  a 
relaxation  of  the  strictness  of  the  poUce  and  the  courts,  for  the 
activity  of  these  has  become  greater.  Further,  where  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  such  strong  causes  of  crime,  it  would  be  madness  to 
think  that  a  greater  severity  of  penalties  leads  to  a  diminution  of 
criminality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  school  to  which  the  author 
belongs  insists  not  upon  the  increase  of  penalties,  but  rather  upon 
the  eUmination  of  causes.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  "penal  substi- 
tutes." 

The  true  cause  is  the  following :  The  more  abundantly  a  man  is 
nourished,  the  more  his  organic  forces  are  developed ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  greater  activity  which  may  express  itself  in  more  acts  of  honest 
labor,  but  may  also  express  itself  in  an  increased  number  of  unlawful 
acts.  And  then  we  must  not  lose  sight,  especially  with  regard  to 
sexual  crimes,  of  the  existence  of  a  biological  and  of  a  sociological 
law,  namely,  first,  that  the  generative  force  of  animals  and  of  man 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  ease  of  nutrition  ;  second, 
that  by  a  continual  development  of  foresight,  the  nations  which  follow 
the  advice  of  Malthus  are  more  and  more  giving  the  lie  to  the  law 
that  he  formulated,  since  with  them  population  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase  less  rapidly  than  the  means  of  existence,  and  almost  in  inverse 
proportion  to  wealth.  This  is  why  criminality  is  increasing  in  France, 
where  the  system  of  foresight  is  greatly  developed,  and  where  the 
population  enjoys  better  nutrition  than  formerly. 

Professor  Ferri  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  derive  from  the  ob- 
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served  facts  the  following  rules :  first,  criminality  increases  in  extent 
but  diminishes  in  violence;  second,  scarcity  makes  crimes  against 
property  increase,  and  decreases  those  against  persons,  while  abun- 
dance has  the  opposite  effect ;  third,  civilization  decreases  the  number 
of  homicides,  but  increases  that  of  suicides ;  fourth,  a  development 
of  foresight  with  regard  to  births  prevents  an  excessive  increase  of 
the  population,  and  consequently  an  excessive  increase  of  pauperism, 
but  increases  the  figures  for  sexual  crimes. 

Turati  makes  the  following  objections  to  these  statements:  In 
the  first  place,  in  civilized  countries,  crimes  against  persons  are 
much  less  numerous  than  crimes  against  property,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  civilization.  Why  is  it  not  likely  that  in 
the  end  the  criminogenous  influence  of  nutrition  wiU  disappear  in 
consequence  of  the  law  in  accordance  with  which  crimes  increase  in 
number,  but  decrease  in  grossness  and  intensity?  Further,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  influence  is  so  strong.  The  true  cause  is  not 
good  nutrition  but  the  Malthusian  check,  and  it  is  this  last  which 
leads  to  crime,  precisely  in  the  proletariat,  since  in  this  class  prosti- 
tution cannot  act  as  a  safety  valve;  and  bad  economic  conditions 
are  the  cause  of  the  ''moral  restraint." 

Professor  Ferri  recognizes  that  there  is  a  partial  truth  in  this 
leasoning,  but  makes  the  following  objections :  that  crimes  of  blood 
are  more  numerous  than  crimes  against  morals  and  yet  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  Malthusian  check ;  that,  as  regards  crimes  against  morals, 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  proletariat  are  driven  to  them  by 
economic  causes ;  that  it  is  the  proletariano  that  multiply  the  fastest, 
and  the  well-to-do  classes,  who  do  not  wish  to  have  many  children ; 
and  that  the  individual  and  biological  factors  would  always  remain, 
and  lead  to  crimes  against  persons,  even  if  the  aforesaid  cause  of  sexual 
crimes  were  to  disappear.  In  the  following  chapters  the  author 
treats  of  the  assertion  of  Turati  that  an  improvement  in  education 
and  the  new  ''social  atmosphere"  will  bring  about  a  change. 

—  The  criticism  of  the  chapter  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Like  so  many  other  authors.  Professor 
Ferri  understands  the  expression,  "economic  conditions",  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  He  includes  only  direct  influences,  and  in  this  way  it 
is  very  easy  to  prove  that  they  explain  only  a  part  of  criminality. 
But  this  interpretation  is  very  incomplete,  since  all  social  life  is  influ- 
enced by  economic  conditions.  In  proving,  therefore,  like  many 
other  authors,  that  while  an  improvement  in  the  economic  condition 
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of  the  workmg-class  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  crimes  against 
property^  it  is  also  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  sexual  crimes  and 
crimes  against  persons.  Professor  Ferri  forgets  not  only  that  the  lack 
of  education  leads  to  crimes  of  violence,  but  also  that  in  our  present 
society  the  possibility  of  satisfying  the  sexual  appetites  depends  upon 
the  social  position  of  the  individual.  The  argument,  in  opposition 
to  Turati,  "'that  Malthusianism  is  applied  chiefly  by  persons  of  some 
means"  is  not  a  happy  one  for  one  who  wants  to  prove  that  economic 
conditions  have  not  a  considerable  influence.  For  the  reason  of  this 
is  just  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  position  for  many  children, 
and,  in  the  case  of  landholders,  the  desire  to  avoid  a  too  great  division 
of  the  land.    These  are  purely  economic  causes.  — 

"Educazione  e  criminality"  is  the  title  of  the  third  chapter.  The 
human  brain  is  an  organic  mechanism,  similar  (but  with  numerous 
exceptions)  to  an  inorganic  mechanism  in  this,  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
great  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  manifests  itself,  among 
other  ways,  in  inertia.  From  which  it  comes  that  man  at  all  times  has 
had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  make  use  of  a  general  principle  as  a  basis 
for  his  logical  structures.  Without  this  he  would  always  be  forced 
to  build  each  new  structure  from  the  ground  up,  which  would  involve 
the  waste  of  too  much  cerebral  energy.  Opposed  to  this  law  is  another 
which  teaches  us  that  life  is  impossible  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose, 
but  that  it  requires  a  perpetual  changing  of  the  organic  and  physio- 
psychic  materials.  Hence  it  comes  that  eternal  and  absolute  truths 
change  at  different  epochs,  and  that  they  seem  stable  only  when 
compared  with  the  secondary  truths,  which  are  subject  to  the  fash- 
ions of  the  time. 

According  to  the  author,  then,  there  are  truths  that  are  more  gen- 
eral and  nearly  inalterable,  but  there  are  others  which,  though  gen- 
eral also,  are  more  secondary,  only  retain  their  force  during  several 
generations,  and  end  by  being  changed.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
views  concerning  human  life,  formulated  by  the  great  thinkers,  then 
accepted  by  the  majority,  and  finally  supplanted  by  other  truths. 
This  is  why  science  makes  progress  by  dogmas.  It  is  modern  science 
that  has  made  the  great  step  in  recognizing  that  these  dogmas 
are  relative  and  alterable. 

Against  this  reasoning  two  objections  can  be  alleged.  First,  that 
Spencer  has  given  the  name  "hypothesis"  to  his  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, while  Professor  Ferri  calls  it  a  dogma.  The  author  on  the  other 
hand  thinks  that  his  opinions  and  those  of  Spencer  are  exactly  alike. 
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tor  he  calls  the  doctrine  in  question  a  relative  and  alterable  dogma, 
and  Spencer  says  of  it :  what  I  have  given  is  an  hypothesis ;  but  so  long 
as  there  is  nothing  better,  that  will  explain  a  greater  number  of  facts, 
I  have  a  right  to  consider  it  as  the  image  of  the  knowable  truth,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  asked :  "  Does 
man  always  osciUate  between  truth  and  error;  will  he  never  know 
an  absolute  and  eternal  truth?"  According  to  Professor  Ferri  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult.  The  origin  as  well  as  the 
aim  of  faith  is  the  effort  to  give  to  men  a  relatively  stable  support, 
which  they  cannot  find  elsewhere.  All  discussion  with  the  adherents 
of  a  theological  opinion  is  excluded ;  and  as  for  the  others,  ought  they 
not  to  recognize  that  the  life  of  human  thought  is  just  the  constant 
proof  of  the  continual  modification  of  the  so-called  eternal  verities  ? 

After  this  introduction  the  author  enters  upon  the  subject  itself. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  dogma  was  dominant,  that 
instruction  was  the  panacea  for  all  crimes.  Later  many  of  the  pub- 
licists, including  the  socialists,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  true 
remedy  for  criminality  was  education.  Just  as  the  first  theory  was 
incorrect.  Professor  Ferri  would  show  that  the  second  is  equally  so. 

The  question  is,  can  education  lead  man  to  good  or  to  evil ;  and 
if  it  can,  how  far  can  it  lead  him  ?  The  scientific  pedagogues  have 
not  treated  this  question,  as  far  as  the  author  knows.  Without 
furnishing  proofs  the  socialists  admit  that  education  can  modify 
man  in  many  respects.  Owen,  for  example,  says :  "every  child  may 
be  brought  up  to  have  in  his  later  life  only  good  habits,  or  bad,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  according  to  his  education." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  kinds  of  education  —  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  First,  a  general  observation  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  education.  In  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
make-up,  each  individual  is  the  product  of  a  countless  number  of 
ancestors,  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  unchangeable  laws  of  heredity. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  education,  which  acts  only 
during  a  limited  number  of  years,  is  small  compared  to  that  of  the 
influences  to  which  a  man's  ancestors  have  been  subjected  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  question  becomes,  then  :  "  what  are  the  Umits 
of  such  modification?"  Further  it  is  necessary  to  determine  just 
how  far  this  modification  is  due  to  education,  and  how  far  to  environ- 
ment. For  education,  properly  so  called,  i.e.  the  direct  and  methodi- 
cal influence  of  the  educator  upon  his  pupil,  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  physical  and  social  environment.  This  is  why  the 
author  treats  this  latter  in  a  special  chapter,  and  limits  himself  now 
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to  education  alone.  The  question  is  therefore  reduced  to  this :  ''how 
far  can  a  man  (the  educator)  modify  the  constitution  of  another  man 
(thepupU)?" 

One  more  observation  should  precede  the  study  of  the  question, 
namely  that  a  force,  or  a  complexus  of  forces,  can  be  influenced  only 
by  other  homogeneous  forces.  Now  when  we  examine  how  far  physi- 
cal or  biological  education  can  make  its  influence  felt,  we  see  that 
this  influence  may  be  very  great,  though  naturally  limited,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  organs  which  it  is  attempted  to  modify.  As  to  intellectual 
education,  the  results  are  much  less,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  organs 
involved  is  much  smaller.  As  to  moral  education,  the  following 
question  is  one  to  which  pedagogues  have  given  little  attention : 
''how  far  do  morality  or  immorality,  good  or  bad  character,  depend 
upon  the  education  received  at  home  and  in  school?" 

Spencer  lays  down  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  moral  conduct  of 
man  can  be  studied  scientifically  only  on  condition  of  being  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  conduct  in  general,  and  also  of  the  activity 
in  general,  of  all  living  beings.  Sergi  is  of  the  same  opinion.  And 
this  is  correct,  Professor  Ferri  thinks,  if,  as  these  two  authors  do,  one 
studies  the  conduct  and  character  of  man  in  their  constituent  ele- 
ments, in  their  genesis  and  development,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  variability  of  the  character,  and  consequently  of  the  con- 
duct, of  man  because  of  his  education.  In  our  case,  in  studying  the 
constituent  elements,  the  genesis,  the  development,  and  the  vari- 
abiUty  of  the  moral  part  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  man,  it  b 
necessary  to  separate  these  parts,  and  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  special 
study  of  one  of  them. 

All  psychologists  are  agreed  that  the  moral  conduct  of  a  man 
(including  criminal  conduct)  although  having  naturally  a  certain 
relationship  with  his  muscular  and  intellectual  condition,  depends 
directly  and  intimately  upon  the  condition  of  his  feelings,  emotions, 
and  passions  in  their  moral  aspect.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem is :  "how  far  can  these  feelings  be  modified  by  education ?" 

Let  us  first  of  all  note  that  the  expression,  "  a  man  of  good  (or  bad) 
birth",  does  not  imply  that  there  are  persons  who  are  totally  good  or 
totally  bad,  for  these  two  qualities  always  appear  in  combination. 
It  only  indicates  whether  the  good  or  the  bad  quaUties  predominate. 

It  is  certain  that  some  persons  have  become  criminals  from  lack 
of  moral  education,  added  to  bad  surroundings.  In  this  case  this 
lack  of  education  has  favored  the  greater  development  of  the  bad 
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germs,  which,  however,  gives  us  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
vase  would  be  true :  that  education  can  improve  the  moral  charac- 
ter, strengthening  the  good  germs  to  such  a  pomt  that  they  have  the 
mastery  over  the  bad.  For  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  two  things : 
first,  that  the  bad  germs  that  show  themselves  in  our  present  society 
are  the  anti-social  instincts,  opposed  to  the  sociability  and  sympathy 
upon  which  life  b  based,  while  the  good  germs  are  the  social  instincts ; 
second,  that,  since  individuals  reproduce  morphologically  and  physio- 
logically during  life  the  di£Ferent  phases  that  man  and  animal  have 
gone  through,  it  is  in  the  lowest  strata  of  his  character  that  man  pre- 
serves the  savage  and  anti-social  feelings  that  are  the  consequences  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  race  has  lived  heretofore,  while  the  germs 
of  the  modem  social  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  higher  and  more 
recent  parts.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  anti-social  instincts,  being 
of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  social  instincts,  are  stronger  than 
they  and  are  not  stifled  by  them.  And  then,  the  environment,  the 
present  civilization,  is  also  partly  the  cause.  This  is  why  the  author 
agrees  with  Sergi  that  in  our  present  society  there  are  individuab  who 
are  constantly  driven  to  crime  by  their  organic  and  psychical  consti- 
tution, made  up  in  great  part  of  the  deeper,  anti-social  strata  (the 
bom-criminals  and  incorrigibles),  and  that  there  are  others  whose 
constitution  is  formed  primarily  of  the  more  recent,  social  strata, 
and  who  become  criminal  only  under  extraordinary  impulses,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  volcanic  eruption,  as  it  were,  from  the  deeper,  anti-social 
strata  (criminals  from  passion).  While  Sergi  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  anti-social  instincts  will  little  by  little  become  latent,  lose  their 
force,  and  cease  to  act.  Professor  Ferri  thinks  that  this  will  be  the 
case  only  with  the  minority  of  men. 

Now  in  order  to  weaken  the  anti-social  tendencies,  it  is,  according 
to  the  author,  necessary  to  know,  first,  their  seat;  second,  their 
composition.  Up  to  the  present,  psychology  has  made  no  study 
of  the  human  passions,  emotions,  and  feelings,  and  consequently 
cannot  give  us  this  information.  It  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
impossible  that  education  should  so  stifle  the  existing  bad  germs  and 
strengthen  the  good  ones  that  these  last  should  finally  have  the  upper 
hand. 

Moral  education  consists  only  of  a  series  of  auditory  and  visual 
sensations,  impressed  upon  the  individual  by  means  of  advice  and 
example,  which  brings  it  about  that  it  is  more  especially  a  moral 
indrucUony  which  makes  its  mark  in  the  intellect,  but  leaves  intact 
the  seat  of  the  passions  and  feelings,  which  are  the  true  motive  forces 
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of  the  moral  conduct.  Moral  education  becomes  little  by  little  more 
systematic,  bases  itself  more  than  formerly  upon  the  biological  prin- 
ciple that  each  organ  and  function  is  developed  by  exercise,  and  con- 
sequently is  improving.  The  author  believes  that  we  must  never- 
theless not  deceive  ourselves  into  fancying  that  too  much  has  been 
accomplished,  so  long  as  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  moral  and 
immoral  germs  are  unknown.  Further,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
product  of  centuries  is  not  to  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years. 

In  order  to  prove  what  has  just  been  said  the  author  cites  the  fol- 
lowing example,  which,  according  to  him,  is  not  uncommon.  A 
family  includes  four  or  five  children ;  all  are  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  each  in  a  different  manner  according  to  his  character.  The  re- 
sult is  that  three  or  four  of  them  become  more  or  less  good  and  indus- 
trious citizens,  while  one  becomes  an  incorrigible  vagabond.  This 
difference  does  not  depend  upon  education. 

Now  it  will  be  asked :  is  education,  then,  always  and  altogether 
useless?  Here  a  distinction  must  be  made.  There  is  one  small 
category  of  persons  who  are  good  and  honorable  and  remain  so  under 
all  circumstances,  and  this  exclusively  from  their  organic  condition. 
Opposed  to  this  is  another  group  who  are  always  bad  and  show  anti- 
social instincts.  These  last  are  such  from  an  innate  organic  and  psy- 
chic anomaly.  Between  these  two  is  to  be  found  the  very  numerous 
class  of  individuals  in  whom  the  good  and  bad  qualities  are  combined. 
For  this  last  class  education  may  be  of  some  importance,  but  environ- 
ment is  still  more  so.  Hence,  in  order  to  lower  the  number  of  occa- 
sional criminals,  criminal  sociology  demands  "'penal  substitutes." 
For  it  is  from  this  intermediate  class  that  criminals  are  recruited. 
However,  environment  and  education  are  of  less  importance  for  this 
category  than  heredity. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  are,  then  :  first,  that  a  devel- 
opment of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  human  passions  is 
very  desirable,  in  order  to  improve  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  edu- 
cation; and  second,  that  the  opinion  of  Owen,  that  education  can 
make  a  bad  man  good,  is  incorrect. 

—  In  my  criticism  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  principal  questions. 
In  the  first  place  I  believe  that  the  argument  of  Professor  Fern, 
based  on  the  supposition  that  scientific  socialists  believe  that  "'edu- 
cation is  the  omnipotent  fact",  is  futile.  For  scientific  socialists  do 
not  hold  this  opinion.  Owen  (who  belongs  to  the  Utopists)  might 
be  thought  to  hold  it,  though  he  does  not  use  the  word  education  in 
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the  narrow  sense  given  by  Professor  Ferri,  but  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  find  such  an  opinion  in  Marx,  or  Engels,  or  any  of  their  followers. 
Although  holding  that  circumstances  have  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  individual,  they  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  systematic, 
conscious  influence  of  one  individual  upon  another,  which  is  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  education.  For  the  purposes  of  Professor 
Ferri*s  argument  it  may  be  very  useful  to  make  a  nice  distinction 
between  education  and  atmosphere,  but  this  distinction  is  not  there- 
fore justified.  The  impressions  gained  by  a  child  whether  from  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  or  deliberately  impressed  upon  him  by 
his  teacher,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  Just  out  of  class  he  plays 
with  his  comrades,  and  this  easily  makes  him  forget  the  moral  lessons 
he  has  just  received.  A  mother  forbids  her  child  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  a  Uttle  later  he  sees  an  older  member  of  the  family  do  with 
impunity  what  has  been  forbidden  in  his  own  case.  It  is  because 
of  this  over-nice  distinction  that  the  argument  of  the  author  loses 
much  of  its  value. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  author  himself  partly  admits,  the  influ- 
ence that  education  may  exert  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  no  matter 
what  progress  pedagogical  science  may  make,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. It  is  only  in  school  that  the  scientific  pedagogical  method  is 
applied,  and  plainly  in  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  manner.  In 
order  that  children  shall  be  taught  and  developed  they  must  be  well 
fed  and  well  clothed.  Without  this  the  results  will  be  very  small, 
but  pupils  insufficiently  fed  and  clothed  are  to  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands. It  is  also  necessary  that  a  class  include  as  few  pupils  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  instructor  may  not  have  to  divide  his 
attention  too  much.  Yet  how  many  cases  are  there  where  this  is 
found  ?  For  these  reasons,  to  which  might  be  added  others,  all  of 
an  exclusively  economic  nature,  the  school  does  not  contribute  as 
much  as  it  might  to  moral  education.  The  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  school  over  that  furnished  by  the  parents  consists  in 
its  practical  appUcation,  at  least  in  part,  according  to  pedagogical 
rules.  The  parents  who  set  themselves  to  bring  up  their  children 
on  scientific  principles  are  so  few  as  to  be  easily  counted.  Almost 
all  are  novices  in  this  very  difficult  trade ;  little  attention  is  paid  to 
whether  parents  are  ignorant  or  educated,  good  or  bad,  patient  or 
irascible,  capable  or  incapable,  in  short,  of  bringing  up  their  children. 
The  present  organization  of  society  is  based  upon  the  fiction  that  the 
person  who  gives  life  to  a  child  is  also  fitted  to  bring  it  up.  Further, 
erijitifig  social  conditions  put  many  parents,  however  capable  they 
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might  otherwise  be,  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  give  their  chil- 
dren any  care,  on  account  of  the  long  working-day,  the  labor  of  mar- 
ried women,  etc.  These  remarks,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in  themselves 
enough  to  show  that  we  cannot  just  now  come  to  a  definite  conclusion, 
that  the  influence  of  education  may  extend  to  such  and  such  a  point, 
but  no  further. 

In  the  third  place,  it  remains  to  make  valid  objections  to  the  prin- 
cipal thesis  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the  chapter.  Here  it  is  in 
brief.  There  was  a  time  when  men  lived  in  anti-social  conditions; 
all  were  enemies  one  of  another.  This  situation  lasted  for  ages  until 
the  social  sentiments  grew  up  and  civilization  developed.  But  these 
anti-social  germs  having  lasted  for  ages,  while  the  social  germs  are 
only  of  recent  date,  it  follows  that  the  former  are  generally  much 
stronger  than  the  latter.  This  is  why  the  tendency  to  evil  has  pre- 
dominated in  man,  and  why  crime  has  such  enormous  dimensions. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  argument  is  based  upon  an  error.  In 
Part  II  of  this  work  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Ferri  (and  other  authors),  that  in  the  early  ages  all  men  were 
enemies  and  animated  by  anti-social  feelings,  is  false.  I  shall  en- 
deavor also  to  show  that  the  present  constitution  of  society  does  not 
give  rise  to  social  feelings,  but  anti-social.  Finally  it  is  very  prob- 
lematical whether  the  hypothesis  the  author  uses,  namely  that 
acquired  characteristics  may  be  inherited,  is  defensible ;  the  contrary 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  believed.  But  we  cannot  in  any  case 
admit  the  transmission  of  morality  itself  by  heredity,  as  Professor 
Ferri  does,  when  he  speaks  of  men  who  remain  good  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  consequently  of  men  who  must  have  been  bom  with 
innate  moral  prescriptions.  A  child  is  never  born  with  positive 
knowledge;  he  is  bom  with  a  brain  more  or  less  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion and  development  of  knowledge.  There  was  never  a  child  who, 
from  hb  birth,  knew  the  rules  "'thou  shalt  not  steal",  ""thou  shalt  not 
kill",  etc.  But  the  organs  destined  to  become  the  seat  of  morality 
differ  with  each  individual  like  other  organs.  When  the  author  says, 
then,  that  there  are  men  who  remain  good  under  all  circumstances, 
he  says,  in  effect,  that  there  are  men  whose  moral  organs  are  very 
susceptible,  and  who  consequently  remain  better  than  men  whose 
organs  are  less  susceptible.  Therefore  the  accumulation  of  anti- 
social feelings  in  man  of  the  present  day,  through  heredity,  is  imag- 
inary. Finally,  Professor  Ferri  neglects  to  note  the  difference  in 
nature  and  intensity  between  the  needs  of  different  men.  For  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  great  inequality  of  results  obtained  from  the  same 
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education  given  to  persons  of  equal  capacity  for  receiving  moral 
impressions.  If  a  man  has  great  needs  it  takes  a  much  more  intense 
moral  effort  to  keep  him  from  satisfying  them  in  an  immoral  manner, 
than  is  the  case  with  a  man  whose  needs  are  slight.  — 

The  following  chapter,  ''Ambiente  e  criminality",  begins  with  the 
assertion  of  Professor  Fern  that  the  thesis  of  the  socialists  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  the  social  atmosphere  upon  all  the  manifestations 
of  human  activity,  and  consequently  upon  criminality,  is  in  great 
measure  correct.  The  difference  between  the  views  of  socialism  and 
of  sociology,  therefore,  is  here  only  a  question  of  limits. 

According  to  the  author  here  is  the  thesis  in  question :  as  soon  as 
the  social  revolution  or  transformation  which  the  socialists  desire 
has  taken  place,  the  social  atmosphere  will  become  excellent,  and 
man  will  then  be  morally  higher  than  he  is  at  present.  He  then 
examines  the  parts  of  this  statement  one  by  one. 

First,  Professor  Fern  gives  the  classic  formula  of  historic  material- 
ism, set  forth  by  Marx  in  his ''  Zur  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie  ", 
taken  by  the  author,  however,  from  Loria's  criticism  of  the  work  of 
Puviani  in  the  "Rivista  critica  delle  scienze  giuridiche  e  sociali.'* 
^In  the  memorable  preface  to  the  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie, 
published  in  1859,  Marx  sets  forth  for  the  first  time  the  daring  theory 
that  all  the  manifestations  of  mankind,  in  the  juridic  order  as  well  as 
in  the  religious,  philosophical,  artistic,  criminal,  etc.,  are  exclusively 
determined  by  economic  relations,  so  that  to  each  phase  of  these  there 
corresponds  a  different  form  of  human  manifestations,  as  its  neces- 
sary product." 

Just  as  in  biology  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  are  related  to  the 
other  vital  phenomena,  so  is  the  economic  aspect  of  human  activity 
related  to  the  other  aspects.  Economic  conditions  have,  then,  a 
great  influence  on  the  social  life,  but  the  author  believes  it  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  economic  conditions  fix  it  exclusively.  Further, 
in  this  statement  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  other  phe- 
nomena react  in  their  turn  upon  the  economic  conditions,  and  there- 
fore become  determining  factors. 

Then  it  is  said  that  man  will  be  morally  better  when  he  finds  him 
self  in  a  purified  atmosphere.    This  the  author  admits  in  part  — 
how  far  he  admits  it  will  be  easily  understood  by  one  who  knows  his 
opinimi  with  regard  to  the  physical,  individual,  and  social  factors  of 
crime,  and  his  ideas  about  education. 

Like  most  of  the  statements  of  the  socialists,  this  has,  according 
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to  Professor  Ferri,  the  fault  of  being  too  simple  and  consequently 
too  absolute.  Human  life  is  already  so  complicated  (and  social  life 
stiU  more  so)  that  only  very  little  can  be  explained  by  simple  formulae. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  "Abolish  private  property  and  all  the  cases  of  theft 
will  disappear";  "abolish  legal  marriage,  and  adultery,  uxoricide, 
infanticide,  and  the  other  crimes  against  morality  will  disappear.'* 
But  it  is  not  therefore  true.  For,  even  in  a  communistic  society  a 
bom-vagabond,  who  has  a  constitutional  aversion  to  work,  will 
commit  thefts  just  the  same.  To  all  this  it  may  be  objected  that 
these  cases  are  pathological,  and  that  these  persons  should  be  shut 
up  in  an  insane  asylum  —  but  in  reasoning  thus  one  admits  at  the 
same  time  that  such  a  society  would  not  yet  be  an  earthly  paradise. 
Further  it  is  pure  metaphysics  to  believe  that  social  institutions  like 
property  and  the  family  are  the  consequences  of  a  caprice  of 
man  or  of  a  dominant  class,  and  can  therefore  be  abolished  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Everything  that  exists,  in  nature  as  in 
society,  is  the  result  of  causes  that  are  only  the  links  in  an  in- 
finite chain.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  modify  society  at  a  stroke^ 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  a  theorist.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  modification  of  society  is  excluded;  but  the 
situation  predicted  by  the  socialists  is  so  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  present  that  it  would  not  be  a  step,  but  a  leap,  forward. 
And  by  their  prediction  they  deny  evolution,  for  they  constantly 
preach  to  the  proletariat  that  the  whole  wiU  be  realized  in  the 
very  near  future. 

We  come  now  to  the  major  premise  of  the  socialistic  thesis,  namely 
the  social  revolution  or  transformation.  The  question  which  Pro- 
fessor Ferri  puts  to  the  socialists  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  this :  how 
long  will  it  take  you  to  realize  your  projects  ?  There  are  two  answers 
to  be  given  according  as  one  believes  this  realization  possible  by  revo- 
lution or  by  evolution. 

First,  that  by  revolution.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact 
that  a  revolution  could  not  take  place  without  cruel  acts  being  com- 
mitted, with  a  consequent  upsetting  of  the  moral  feelings,  it  must  first 
of  all  be  asked  whether  it  is  easy  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  The 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  Laveleye  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says : 
"that  a  revolution  has  become  an  easy  thing;  that  a  social  evolu- 
tion is  inevitable;  but  that  a  social  revolution  is  impossible,  since 
one  cannot  change  by  force  in  a  single  day  the  economic  constitution 
of  society." 

Neither  the  word  nor  the  fact  of  revolution  inspires  the  author  with 
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fear.  He  recognizes  that  it  may  be  in  the  line  of  evolution,  although 
it  remains  an  exception  and  is  in  fact  a  pathological  manifestation 
of  evolution.  Nevertheless  the  question  arises,  what  does  the  revo- 
lution of  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a  year  signify  in  comparison  with 
the  evolution  that  goes  on  during  thousands  of  years  ?  Does  not  a 
revolution  always  lead  to  a  reaction?  Suppose,  however,  that  this 
reaction  does  not  happen ;  will  the  whole  people  have  become  more 
moral  at  a  single  shock?  What  did  the  great  French  Revolution 
accomplish?  Much,  in  appearance;  in  reality,  little.  It  follows 
from  what  has  gone  before  that  we  can  modify  the  environment  in 
a  way  and  with  a  rapidity  that  will  seem  great  to  one  generation  but 
not  at  all  great  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Now  the  solution  by  evolution.  As  we  have  already  remarked. 
Professor  Ferri  recognizes  that  criminaUty  will  be  diminished  by  an 
improvement  of  the  environment.  However,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  make  all  at  once  general  and  substantial  changes,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  partial  improvements.  This  is  why 
the  positive  penal  school  defends  the  doctrine  of  *' penal  substitutes.*' 
In  his  "n  delitto,  etc.",  Turati  calls  them  palliatives;  he  says  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  specific  remedy  for  each  crime ;  that  there 
is  only  one  universal  remedy :  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
education,  and  the  happiness  coming  from  love  and  knowledge,  in 
so  far  as  this  will  be  socially  possible.  Professor  Ferri  thinks  that 
Turati's  objections  are  not  based  upon  good  reasons,  because,  first, 
the  theory  of  penal  substitutes  is  not  limited  to  the  designation  of 
special  means  of  treating  special  crimes,  but  it  gives  also  universal 
means  for  all  kinds  of  crimes ;  second,  the  improvements  suggested 
by  the  author  and  his  adherents  have  the  great  advantage  of  having 
been  drawn  up  according  to  scientific  researches,  and  of  being  imme- 
diately practicable.  How  could  the  desired  transformation  ever 
be  reached  if  the  whole  system  of  penal  substitutes  were  only  a  use- 
less palliative  ? 

There  are  only  two  roads  leading  to  success;  that  of  a  violent 
revolution  —  which  Turati  rejects  —  and  that  of  successive  improve- 
ments. But  it  is  just  this  which  the  positive  penal  school  desires, 
and  this  is  why  the  difference  between  this  school  and  the  scientific 
socialists  has  entirely  disappeared.  However,  the  error  of  the  so- 
cialists is  always  that  they  want  to  get  everything  at  one  blow,  and 
ibey  attach  too  little  value  to  what  is  within  reach.  There  are  many 
socialists  who  fear  that  the  bourgeoisie  will  never  give  up  their  priv- 
ileges without  force,  and  who  consequently  have  still  much  sym- 
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pathy  with  revolution.  However,  this  fear  is  not  well  founded. 
For  most  social  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  dominant 
class  without  being  compelled  by  revolutionary  force. 

Professor  Ferri  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  social  environment 
is  circumscribed  by  economic  conditions  for  the  most  part,  and  that 
these  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  criminaUty.  The  socialists 
and  the  evolutionary  sociologists  differ,  then,  in  this,  that  the  first 
believe  they  can  make  themselves  useful  by  protesting  and  prophe^- 
ing,  while  the  others  think  that  it  is  more  practical  and  more  scientific 
to  apply  themselves  to  partial  improvements. 

—  One  cannot  read  this  chapter  without  being  astonished  at  the 
decided  tone  with  which  the  author  declares  himself  against  a  theory 
which  he  only  knows  from  what  he  has  heard  said  about  it.  The 
classic  formula  of  historic  materialism  is  quoted  at  second  hand  from 
a  criticism  of  Professor  Loria  upon  a  work  of  Puviani,  who  says  that 
the  economic  evolution  is  in  its  turn  determined  by  the  constant 
increase  of  the  population  (a  theory  entirely  opposed  to  that  of 
Marx). 

And  how  the  idea  of  this  theory  is  treated !  Let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself.  In  the  original  we  read:  '"In  the  social  production 
of  their  life  men  enter  into  fixed,  necessary  relationships  in  pro- 
duction, independent  of  their  will,  relationships  which  correspond 
to  a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  their  material  powers  of 
production.  The  sum  total  of  these  relationships  forms  the 
economic  structure  of  society,  the  real  basis  upon  which  the  juristic 
and  political  superstructure  is  erected,  and  to  which  definite  forms 
of  social  consciousness  correspond.  The  form  of  production  of  the 
material  life  conditions  the  social,  poUtical,  and  intellectual  life- 
process  in  general.  It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  mankind  that 
determines  their  being,  but  their  social  being  that  determines  their 
consciousness." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  linger  over  this  point.  Professor  Loria 
has  stated  the  theory  inaccurately,  and  Professor  Ferri,  who  has 
depended  upon  Loria,  combats  something  that  Marx  never  said, 
and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  further  error  that  account  is 
not  taken  of  the  fact  that  each  cause  is  in  its  turn  an  effect,  and  vice 
versa.  This  too  it  is  an  injustice  to  impute  to  the  founders  of  historic 
materialism.  Engels  says  upon  this  subject:  **.  .  .  according  to 
the  materialistic  conception  of  history,  production  and  reproduction 

1  "Zur  Kritik  der  politisohen  Oekonomie",  Preface,  p.  xi. 
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of  the  material  life  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  determining  factors 
in  history.  Marx  and  I  have  never  claimed  more.  When  the  prop- 
osition is  distorted  thus :  the  economic  factor  is  the  sole  determinant, 
the  proposition  is  transformed  into  one  devoid  of  sense,  abstract, 
absmtl.  The  economic  situation  is  the  basis,  but  the  different  fac- 
tors of  the  superstructure  —  political  forms  of  the  struggle  of  the 
dasses  and  its  results  —  constitutions  imposed  by  the  victorious 
class  after  the  battle  has  been  won,  etc.  —  juridical  forms,  and  also 
the  reflections  of  all  these  actual  conflicts  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  them,  political,  juridical,  and  philosophical  the- 
ories, religious  conceptions,  and  their  ulterior  development  into  sys- 
tems of  dogmas,  have  also  their  influence  upon  the  march  of  the  his- 
toric struggles,  and  especially  in  many  cases  determine  the  form  of  it. 
All  these  factors  act  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  finally  the  economic 
movement  ends  necessarily  by  dominating  over  the  infinite  crowd  of 
chances.  .  .  .  Without  this  the  application  of  the  theory  to  any 
historic  i>eriod  would  be  easier  than  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation 
of  the  second  degree."  ^ 

Among  the  reproaches  that  Professor  Ferri  throws  at  the  head  of 
the  socialists  there  is  also  that  they  wrongly  believe  it  possible  to 
change  society  at  a  single  stroke.  The  author  adds  here  some  obser- 
vations upon  revolution  and  evolution.  It  is  necessary  to  take  up 
this  question,  since  again  Professor  Ferri  does  not  correctly  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  Marxists.  There  is  no  question  that  Marx 
and  his  adherents  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  change  society  at  a 
stroke.  Although  evolutionists,  Marx  and  his  followers  call  them- 
selves revolutionists.  Many  of  their  adversaries  consider  this  a 
contradiction.  I  think  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
the  opposite  is  true,  that  every  evolutionist  in  social  matters  who  is 
not  a  revolutionist,  has  not  the  courage  to  support  the  consequences 
of  his  doctrine.  For  he  who  believes  that  society  constantly  under-  \ 
goes  quantUaiive  changes  ought  to  recognize  that  these  must  lead  in 
the  long  run  to  a  qtuditative  difference,  in  which  case  a  revotvMon  has 
taken  place.  The  Marxists  are  consequently  at  once  evolutionists 
and  revolutionists,  since,  recognizing  that  there  are  continual  quanti- 
tative changes,  they  strive  for  the  total  overturning  of  society  as 
based  upon  the  capitalistic  system,  and  consequently  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  socialistic  order.  All  this  relates,  then,  only  to  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  revolution.    It  follows,  then,  logically  from  what  has 

i"La  conception  materialiste  de  rhistoire",  pp.  229,  230  ("Devenir 
Social",    1897). 
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gone  before  that  the  scientific  socialists  do  not  aspire  primarily  to  a 
political  revolution ;  on  the  contrary  they  wish  to  attain  their  ends 
as  far  as  possible  by  legal  means ;  as  far  as  possible^  which  means,  if 
the  ruling  classes  do  not  prevent  them  from  obtaining  by  legal  means 
what  they  want.  But  in  the  contrary  case  they  do  not  dread  under- 
taking even  a  political  revolution  as  soon  as  the  proletariat  shall  be 
sufficiently  prepared  and  organized.  Professor  Fern  is  further  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between  the  socialists 
who  are  at  the  same  time  evolutionists,  and  the  sociologists,  since  all 
reach  out  toward  quantitative  changes.  However,  Professor  Ferri 
forgets  to  say  that  the  abolition  of  the  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  not  one  of  his  ''i>enal  substitutes",  and  that 
there  is  consequently  a  fundamental  difference,  since  socialists  ad- 
vocate only  the  modifications  which  accord  with  the  tendencies  of 
collectivism. 

Finally,  Professor  Ferri  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bourgeoisie  will 
voluntarily  relinquish  their  privileges,  as  the  ruling  classes  have  often 
already  done.  For  this  tremendous  assertion  he  does  not  give  any 
proofs,  and  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  — 

The  title  of  the  fifth  chapter  is :  "L'avvenire  morale  dell'  umanit&." 
The  socialists  —  so  the  author  begins  —  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them  -and  the  positivist  sociologists,  in  that  the 
latter  consider  crime  as  an  inevitable  social  evil,  while  the  socialists 
see  in  it  only  a  passing  phenomenon.  Professor  Ferri,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  that  crime,  that  is,  the  act  which  endangers  the  condi- 
tions of  existence,  as  well  as  the  i>enalty,  the  corresponding  reaction, 
defensive  or  preventive,  both  have  their  roots  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  are  consequently  phenomena  more  or  less  inseparable  from  hu- 
manity. However,  this  sociological  induction  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
an  absolute,  but  in  this  relative  sense :  first,  that  in  criminality  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  divisions,  of  which  the  one  is  determined 
by  the  normal  saturation,  and  the  second  by  the  abnormal  super- 
saturation  ;  second,  that  the  author  and  his  adherents  do  not  under- 
stand by  the  "absolute  necessity"  of  crime  that  crime  will  always 
exist,  but  only  that  it  will  exist  in  the  immediate  future  (19th  and 
20th  centuries),  and  that  they  retain  this  expression  because  they 
regard  it  as  useless  and  impossible  to  make  predictions  concerning 
times  more  remote  than  this. 

With  regard  to  future  morality  Professor  Ferri  considers  in  this 
chapter  the  two  following  socialistic  theses : 
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I.  The  struggle  for  existence  which  has  hitherto  reigned  among 
men,  will  find  no  place  in  the  socialistic  society. 

n.  In  the  socialistic  society,  egoism,  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  moral  and  social  life,  will  have  to  give  place  to  altruism. 

First,  then,  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Professor  Ferri  cites  here  the  opinions  of  Labusquiere 
{"  Rivista  intemazionale  del  socialismo,"  1880)  and  of  Professor  Loria 
("Discorso  sur  Carlo  Darwin,"  1882).  Abridged,  Labusquiere  says 
as  follows :  Is  the  struggle  for  existence,  an  integral  part  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  animals,  also  a  "'conditio  sine  qua  non"  of  the  development  of 
humanity  ?  No,  since  it  prevents  the  total  development  by  putting 
the  majority  of  men  in  a  most  precarious  situation.  We  cannot 
picture  man  as  living  all  alone.  He  has  always  lived  and  will  always 
live  in  a  society.  This  demands  a  certain  solidarity,  without  which 
a  society  is  not  imaginable.  We  cannot  admit,  then,  the  necessity 
of  a  continual  struggle  —  at  least  we  cannot  admit  the  necessity,  on 
the  part  of  some,  of  receiving  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others.  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  necessary  among  animals,  since  they  are  not 
able  to  produce,  and  consequently  must  live  upon  such  fruits  as  na- 
ture gives.  But  man  can  produce,  and  the  productive  forces  increase 
just  as  men  support  one  another  more. 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Loria  is  summed  up  as  follows:  the 
thesis  that  the  Darwinian  theory  is  entirely  applicable  to  political 
economy  is  false.  It  is  said  that  it  justifies  social  inequality;  na- 
ture being  aristocratic,  in  society  also  the  aristocracy  occupies  the 
place  that  belongs  to  it.  According  to  Professor  Loria  this  argu- 
ment is  as  without  sense  as  the  argument  that,  since  nature  is  a  mur- 
deress, murder  is  justifiable.  The  view  in  question  is  not  a  legitimate 
contusion  from  the  theory  as  advanced  by  Darwin,  but  is  simply 
a  false  interpretation  made  by  some  of  his  followers.  There  are  no 
reasons  why  this  struggle  should  always  exist,  but  we  are  quite  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  it  will  disappear,  having  been  but  a  transitory 
stage.  For  as  long  as  egoism  was  the  sole  human  motive,  the  struggle 
for  existence  was  a  necessary  condition  of  initiative  and  progress. 
But  altruism  is  more  and  more  developing,  and  it  is  not  Utopian 
to  believe  that  some  day  man  will  reach  out  after  physical  and  moral 
perfection,  not  with  the  aim  of  conquering  his  less-favored  fellows, 
but  with  the  higher  aim  of  self-development.  We  forget  too  much 
how  different  is  the  struggle  for  existence  among  animals  and  among 
men.  While  in  nature  it  is  the  strongest,  hardiest,  and  most  skill- 
ful who  come  out  of  the  contest  victorious,  and  consequently  survive. 
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in  the  present  contest  it  is  not  the  best  (the  workers  and  the  capi- 
talists who  introduce  improved  methods  of  work),  but  those  who  are 
enriched  by  the  labor  of  others,  who  are  the  conquerors.  In  the 
social  struggle  we  perceive  three  phenomena  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  struggle  in  nature:  military  selection  (which  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  perfection  of  the  human  race) ;  seomal  selection  (in  which 
not  strength  and  beauty,  but  money  and  class-prejudice  deter- 
mine the  choice)  ;  and  the  economic  system  (which  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  forces  the  workers  to  lead 
a  life  that  exhausts  them,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  ill-nourished 
classes  form  the  majority).  This  is  why  the  results  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  are  so  different  for  man  from  those  of  the  combat  in 
nature. 

Professor  Ferri  makes  the  following  objections  to  what  has  been 
said  above:  In  treating  questions  like  these  it  is  necessary  not  to 
confuse  two  theories,  that  of  Spencer  and  that  of  Darwin.  For  the 
latter  is  connected  with  the  former  as  a  part  with  the  whole.  Dar- 
winism is  expressed  in  the  law  of  natural  selection,  while  the  theory 
of  Spencer  is  that  of  evolution,  a  law  which  rules  not  only  the  animal 
and  human  world,  but  also  the  whole  knowable  universe. 

After  this  introductory  observation  he  attacks  the  theses  that 
Labusqui^re  and  Loria  have  developed.  The  great  error  committed 
by  Labusqui^re  and  by  most  of  the  socialists  is  their  failing  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  the  continuity  and  naturalness  of  social  phenomena. 
There  results  in  such  cases  an  erroneous  distinction  between  societies 
of  man  and  those  of  animab ;  hence  they  do  not  see  that  the  combat, 
proved  as  always  existing  in  the  case  of  animals  and  men  as  well,  is 
a  natural  law.  And  then  Labusqui^re  and  his  followers  forget  that 
while  the  sociologists  explain  this  combat,  that  is  not  at  all  saying 
that  they  justify  it.  In  any  case  the  assertion  of  the  socialists  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  this  combat  cease  at  once,  after  only  a  very 
brief  delay,  is  false.  As  to  the  question  of  knowing  whether  it  will 
ever  cease,  this  will  be  examined  later. 

Then  Professor  Ferri  remarks  that  we  must  not  confuse  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  natural  law  with  its  manifestations.  In  the  case  in  question 
this  would  be  saying  that  in  recognizing  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  a  law  which  rules  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  among  men,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  think  that  the  forms  of  the  combat  have  been,  and 
remain,  the  same.  The  author  believes,  for  example,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  mitigate  the  present  economic  combat  and  to  carry  it 
to  a  higher  plane,  without  therefore  being  an  adherent  of  the  maxim. 
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*'each  one  according  to  his  needs",  the  application  of  which  would 
ruin  the  human  race  entirely. 

In  criticising  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  we  very  often 
forget  that  it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  that  there  is  another  beside 
it,  which  in  the  long  run  levels  all  the  inequalities  produced  by  this 
conflict.  We  see  thus  that  individuals,  families,  and  races  raise 
themselves  above  the  general  plane,  reach  the  maximum  of  power, 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  to  fall  again  below  the  average. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  the  cause  of  human  and  animal  evolution,  will  dis- 
appear some  day  because  men,  animated  by  humanitarian  ideas, 
ardently  desire  it.  The  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  strug- 
gle is  becoming  and  will  become  less  and  less  violent  and  brutal,  is 
scientifically  more  correct  and  humanitarian  as  well.  It  may  be 
that  after  centuries  and  centuries  a  day  will  come  when  every  indi- 
vidual will  have  his  material  existence  assured.  But  the  struggle 
for  moral  existence  will  not  yet  disappear  on  that  account.  For 
every  need  satisfied  causes  in  its  turn  new  needs  to  spring  up,  and 
rekindles  the  conflict.  The  socialists  evince  great  one-sidedness  in 
understanding  by  the  struggle  for  existence  only  the  struggle  for  food, 
forgetting  that  there  is  a  struggle  in  every  sphere. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  struggle 
for  existence  among  men  and  that  among  animals,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  results  differ ;  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  the  strong- 
est who  remain  victorious,  while  among  men  it  is  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  weaker  and  less  industrious  who  rule  over  the  majority  making 
up  the  ill-nourished  classes.  According  to  Professor  Ferri  this  opinion 
also  is  incorrect;  otherwise  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  would 
have  a  result  entirely  contrary  to  that  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  the 
human  race  would  deteriorate  instead  of  advancing.  And  the  facts 
prove  that  the  human  race  has  made  progress,  organic,  mental, 
social,  and  economic.  The  siu-vival  of  the  weaker,  the  less  indus- 
trious, is  only  partial  and  apparent.  Malon  says  that  in  our  present 
society  it  is  not  those  who  are  individually  superior  who  conquer, 
but  those  who  have  the  exclusive  disposition  of  the  social  forces. 
But  how  have  these  forces  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  few  ?  Only 
because  in  this  phase  of  human  evoltUion^  they  were  the  stronger,  the 
best  fitted.  It  is  forgotten  that  there  is  not  only  a  struggle  be- 
tween classes,  but  also  between  individuals,  and  that,  by  the 
greater  and  greater  increase  of  altruism  it  is  also  the  more  altru- 
istic   workmen   and  employers  who  conquer.      For  an  altruistic 
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workman,  who  works  with  zeal  and  has  his  employer's  interests  at 
heart,  and  an  altruistic  employer  who  treats  his  employes  well,  will 
be  more  able  to  maintain  themselves  than  those  who  act  differently. 
It  is  only  in  appearance,  then,  that  the  less  strong  and  industrious 
property-owners  are  the  victors ;  if  this  were  the  case  it  would  soon 
cease  to  be  so. 

The  conclusion  of  the  author,  then,  is  that  the  struggle  for 
existence,  which  is  a  normal  aspect  of  honorable  activity,  and  an 
abnormal  aspect  in  criminal  activity,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  human 
race  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  and  consequently  in  the  future ; 
but  this  struggle  will  be  carried  on  by  means  less  and  less  rude  and 
bloody. 

The  second  part  of  the  chapter  treats  of  egoism  and  altruism.  The 
individual,  considered  as  such,  is  only  egoistic ;  but  considered  as  a 
member  of  a  community  he  is  also  altruistic.  We  must  therefore 
interpret  the  subject  in  the  following  manner :  that  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion is  taking  place  from  egoism  to  altruism,  between  which,  accord- 
ingly, is  found  ego-altruism. 

There  are  now  two  questions  that  must  be  answered,  first,  will 
man  ever  come  to  be  purely  altruistic  ?  second,  if  so,  how  long  will  it 
take  to  bring  it  about  ? 

According  to  the  author  every  evolutionist  must  answer  affirma- 
tively to  the  first  question  (at  least  if  we  exclude  the  absolute  form 
in  which  it  is  put  by  many  socialists,  namely  that  egoism  will  dis- 
appear entirely),  for  the  slow  and  continual  evolution  of  morality 
teaches  us  that  egoism  is  always  decreasing  and  altruism  increasing. 
But  how  much  time  is  needed  to  realize  this  moral  paradise.^  The 
answers  made  to  this  question  by  the  socialists  and  by  the  sociologists 
differ  greatly.  The  former  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  will  be  pos- 
sible almost  immediately,  or  at  least  in  a  little  while,  while  the  latter 
think  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  take  place  so  quickly.  Since 
the  author  has  busied  himself  in  the  preceding  chapters  with  the 
influence  of  education  upon  morality  he  limits  himself  now  to 
treating  the  question,  how  much  time  is  needed  for  this  m^aral 
progress ? 

According  to  Professor  Ferri  we  do  not  properly  grasp  this  ques- 
tion if  we  do  not  recognize  that  the  evolution  of  morals  has  progressed 
but  very  slowly  during  the  past  centuries.  Doubtless  much  has 
been  accomplished,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  prediction  of  the 
socialists.    Soury  is  quite  right  when  he  says :  "  we  deceive  ourselves 
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greatly  if  we  think  that  the  man  of  the  present  day  differs  much  from 
the  man  of  antiquity,  from  the  barbarian,  and  the  savage."  When 
we  examine  the  period  of  barbarism  we  see  that  homicide,  canni- 
balism, and  theft  form  the  greater  part  of  the  criminality,  while  the 
first  two  are  not  often  punished  by  the  tribe,  or  are  even  obligatory. 
Impetuosity  of  the  passions,  ferocity,  insensibility  to  pain  in  self 
or  others,  disloyalty,  implacable  revenge,  improvidence,  and  super- 
stition form  the  principal  part  of  the  moral  life.  All  these  traits 
still  exist,  though  less  strongly  than  formerly,  in  the  man  of  the 
present,  and  especially  in  the  individual  bom  in  the  lower  classes. 
Except  in  pathological  cases  cannibalism  no  longer  appears  in  the 
civilized  world,  but  this  does  not  make  it  impossible  that  it  would 
reappear  in  time  of  great  famine.  However,  the  high  moral  qualities 
which  present-day  man  can  show,  are  also  to  be  found  among  savages, 
only  with  gradual  differences.^  The  number  of  honorable  and  moral 
persons  has  increased  relatively,  which  makes  it  certain  that  in  the 
future  morality  will  rise  higher  than  at  present,  but  this  will  not 
take  place  quickly,  but  very  slowly,  like  all  the  other  changes  that 
have  taken  place. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  predictions  of  the  socialists 
should  come  true  in  a  short  time,  and  that  crime,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  immorality  should  disappear  as  soon  as  society  is  transformed 
and  revolutionized.  It  will  only  be  the  sublime  end  toward  which 
the  human  race  must  always  aspire. 

—  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions  I  will  make  no  criticism  of  this 
chi4>ter,  since  I  should  have  to  refute  almost  all  the  theses  here  laid 
down,  but  will  treat  of  the  questions  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
egoism  and  altruism,  in  Part  II  of  this  work.  — 

In  his  *'Conclusione"  *  Professor  Ferri  compares  society  to  a  sick 
person  at  whose  bedside  there  meet  three  friends  of  his,  who  all  wish 
him  well.  The  first  declares  confidently  that  the  soul  dominates  the 
body  and  that  consequently  material  remedies  are  of  no  avail.  The 
second  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  only  a  total  change  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he  is  living  that  can  cure  the  invalid.  The  third 
also  bdieves  that  modifications  are  necessary,  but  he  contents  him- 

*  See  the  examples  given  by  Professor  Ferris  pp.  197-201. 

*  I  wiD  not  speak  of  Ch.  VI,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  theme  treated 
of  ■overal  times,  "how  much  more  scientific  the  sociologists  are  than  the 
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self  with  partial  improvements,  though  the  second  friend  calls  them 
only  palliatives.  The  first  is  the  spiritualist,^  the  second  the  socialist, 
and  the  third  the  sociologist. 

—  Having  given  my  opinion  after  each  chapter,  a  general  criticism 
of  "'Socialismo  e  Criminality"  is  superfluous.  The  impression  that 
the  book  makes  is  strange.  The  author  attacks  the  socialists  as 
''excessively  anti-scientific  and  sentimental",  while  he  vaunts  the 
"great  scientific  character  of  the  sociologists."  Yet  these  last, 
notwithstanding  their  great  scientific  character,  combat  a  doctrine 
which  they  know  only  in  part  or  not  at  all.  Scientific  socialism  is 
left  out  of  the  discussion. 

The  best  proof  of  the  weakness  of  his  attack  against  socialism  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  for  several  years  ranked 
himself  among  the  socialists,  of  whom  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
fervent  and  intelligent  chiefs. 

As  regards  his  opinion  on  the  criminal  question  Professor  Ferri 
has  made  no  change,  or  almost  none.^  — 


IV. 

H.    KURELLA. 

This  author  gives  some  pages  of  his  "Naturgeschichte  des  Ver- 
brechers"  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  What  he  says  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows. 

The  attempts  to  draw  parallels  between  the  fluctuations  of  the 
price  of  grain  and  those  of  the  figures  for  criminality,  according  to 
the  author,  prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
them  with  the  statistics  of  wages  and  of  forced  unemployment.  In 
fact  any  one  who  tries  to  show  in  this  way  the  correlatioL  between 
criminality  and  economic  conditions,  begs  the  question,  that  pov- 
erty is  the  principal  cause  of  crime.  Further,  the  hypothesis  that 
the  regularity  with  which  human  acts  occur  is  fixed  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  society  in  which  they  take  place,  is  little  by  little  giving 

MSee  the  author's  explanation  of  his  use  of  this  word,  in  the  prefaoe. 

—  TkANSL.] 

*  See  '*Le  crime  comme  ph^nomdne  social"  (*'Annales  de  Tinstitut  inter- 
national de  Sociologie",  1^6,  p.  414),  and  '*Kriminelle  Anthropologie  und 
BoziaUsmus"  ("Neue  Zeit",  1895-96.  II). 

[Note  to  the  American  EDrriON*.  Cf,  the  recent  work  of  C.  Manes  (a 
disciple  of  Ferri),  **Capitalismo  e  criminality.'*] 
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way.  From  personal  examinations,  and  from  the  information  given 
by  Feni  and  von  Oettingen  (this  proves  that  the  literature  of  our 
subject  is  little  known  to  the  author)  Dr.  Kurella  thinks  he  can  draw 
the  conclusion  that  insufficient  food,  caused  by  scarcity  or  low  wages, 
does  not  cause  the  commission  of  crimes.  Malnutrition  may  per- 
haps influence  criminality  indirectly ;  that  is  it  may  cause  degenera- 
tion after  some  successive  generations,  which  in  its  turn  predisposes 
to  crime. 

A  priori  it  is  incontestable  that  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  a 
society,  if  established  by  the  socialists,^  in  which  cupidity,  hatred, 
and  the  instinct  of  the  oppressor,  the  principal  motives  of  crime, 
wiU  have  been  annihilated  or  deprived  of  their  influence  because  of 
social  institutions.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  importance  that  Morrison, 
Grarofalo,  and  Ferri  *  have,  according  to  the  author,  shown  that  pov- 
erty is  not  a  factor  of  crime.  At  the  International  Congress  of  Crim- 
inal Anthropology  at  Brussels,  the  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the 
contrary,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Kurella,  without  success.  (Accord- 
ing to  him  it  can  only  be  in  case  of  being  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work  that  a  person  hitherto  honest  commits  a  crime  from  indigence.) 

The  necessity  of  the  moment  being  consequently  only  rarely  a 
cause  of  criminality,  not  only  do  the  present  social  anomalies  produce 
an  increase  of  degeneracy,  as  has  been  said  above,  but  also  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  who  live  in  badly  built  and  unsanitary  dwellings, 
80  that  the  family  life  is  injured,  and  the  development  of  feelings  of 
honesty,  modesty,  etc.,  is  interfered  with.  And  it  is  also  the  social 
anomalies  that  strongly  influence  alcoholism,  which  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  of  crime. 

The  author  draws  the  following  conclusion :  *' As  little  as  a  change 
(rf  environmental  conditions  can  change  an  individual  of  one  kind 
immediately  into  an  individual  of  another  kind,  as  little  as  we  ever, 
under  however  modified  circumstances,  see  a  chimpanzee  change 
himself  into  a  gorilla,  so  little  do  social  factors  change  a  normally 
endowed  man  into  a  criminal.  In  isolated  cases  it  may  appear  as  if 
passion  or  opportunity  had  caused  a  crime ;  social  forces  do  indeed 
have  their  effect  upon  the  individual,  but  they  do  not  essentially 
change  his  fundamental  attributes  —  which  include  his  character ; 

'P.  217.  The  author  insinuates,  without  bringing  the  slightest  proof , 
tha(  persons  with  criminal  dispositions  have  often  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion ot  the  socialistic  theories. 

*  See  my  criticisms  upon  these  authors.  It  is  not  clear  why  Ferri  is  cited 
as  an  adherent  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Kurella ;  for  he  gives  an  impor- 
tant piaoe  in  the  etiology  of  crime  to  economic  factors. 
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the  slight  modifications  through  environment  that  individuals  ex- 
perience, must  constantly  recur,  heap  themselves  up  in  the  course  of 
generations,  until  a  socially  significant  change  of  type  has  arisen. 
Accordingly  it  is  the  permanent  social  distresses,  the  chronic  evils 
of  society  which  influence  criminality,  because  by  unnoticeable  influ- 
ences they  go  on  for  generations  gnawing  at  the  inmost  kernel  of 
man;  misery  and  intellectual  and  moral  neglect  must  be  as  long 
continued  as  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Ire- 
land, and  among  the  Poles,  drained  by  the  territorial  nobility  for 
centuries,  before  an  entire  people  becomes  innoculated  with  the 
'penchant  for  crime.  * "  ^ 

—  I  will  refrain  from  making  any  criticism.  One  does  not  argue 
with  a  man  who  gives  convincing  proofs  that  even  the  meaning  of 
criminal  sociology  is  unknown  to  him.  Assertions,  for  example, 
that  the  character  of  man  is  invariable,  that  the  distance  between 
the  honest  man  and  the  dishonest  man  is  as  great  as  that  between 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  are  only  absurdities.  What  author 
will  deny  at  this  time  that  the  differences  between  men  are,  in  the 
last  analysis,  only  quantitative  ? 

In  general.  Dr.  Kurella  still  shares  the  opinions  of  the  Italian 
school  (c/.,  for  example,  "Anthropologic  und  Strafrecht",  which 
appeared  in  1912) ;  nevertheless  he  should  have  recognized,  when  he 
wrote  "die  Naturgeschichte  des  Verbrechens",  that  he  was  not  famil- 
iar with  the  social  factors  of  crime.  He  has  written  the  following 
remarkable  words,  which  do  him  honor.  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  deeper  socio-political  studies,  which  became  possible  to 
me  only  after  the  publication  of  that  work  ["Naturgeschichte  des 
Verbrechens"]  show  me  today  the  social  factors  of  crime  more  plainly 
and  sharply,  than  I  was  able  to  recognize  them  ten  years  ago"  (Vor- 
rede,  "Zurechnungsfilhigkeit,  Kriminalanthropologie").  — 

V. 

E.   FORNASARI   DI   VeRCB.* 

In  the  first  chapter  (on  poverty  and  criminality  in  Italy)  the 
author  calls  attention  to  the  following  facts.     According  to  the  statis- 

1  P.  179. 

***La  criminalitik  e  le  vioende  eoonomiohe  d'ltalia  dal  1873  al  1890  e 
osservazioni  sommarie  per  il  Regno  Unite  della  Gran  Bretagna  e  Irlanda 
(1840-1890)  e  per  la  Nova  GaUes  del  Sud  (1882-1891)." 
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tics  of  1881  there  were  in  Italy  to  the  thousand  (of  both  sexes  over 
nine  years  of  age)  890.66  persons  who  were  rich,  well-to-do,  moder- 
ately well-off,  or  with  enough  to  live  on,  and  609.34  who  had  scarcely 
the  necessities  of  life.    Out  of  100  persons  convicted  there  were : 


1887 

1888 

1889 

56.84 

57.45 

56.00 

Necessitous 

22.90 

80.77 

82.15 

Having  only  the  bare  necessities 

11.54 

0.08 

10.18 

Moderately  well-off 

2.18 

1.80 

1.72 

Well-to-do  or  rich 

Here  the  favorable  influence  of  means  comes  out  distinctly. 
For  40  %  of  the  population  had  some  means  and  60  %  were  in  need ; 
but  among  those  convicted  there  were  13  %  with  means  and  nearly 
87  %  who  were  poor. 

Then  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  the  influence  of  poverty  in  causing 
degeneracy  among  the  proletariat  and  predisposing  them  to  crime, 
for  poverty  is  very  destructive  to  men's  mental  faculties.  He  cites 
m  support  of  this  many  authors  of  weight. 

By  comparing  the  different  Italian  districts,  grouped  about  the 
average  figure  for  wealth  per  capita,  with  the  number  of  prisoners  to 
the  100,000  of  the  population,  grouped  according  to  the  place  from 
which  they  came,  the  following  result  is  obtained. 


Wealth. 
(8.888)  Latium. 

(2.746)  Piedmont-Iiguria. 
(2.400)  Lombardy. 


(2.164)  Tuscany. 
(1.035)  Venice, 
(1.876)  Kingdom. 
(1.762)  Emilia. 

(1.471)  Sicily. 
(1.833)  Naples 
(1.227)  Marches-Umbria 
(?)        Sardinia 


Pbisonbbs  accokoinq  to  thb 

PLACS  FBOIf  WmCH  THET  CaMB. 


vn 

VI 

V 

IV 

UI 


{Lombardy  (48) 
Piedmont-Liguria  (51) 
Venice  (5S) 
Tuscany  (76) 
Emilia  (95) 

Kingdom  (118) 

Marches-Umbria  (l87) 
I  Sardinia  (167) 
Naples  (178) 

Sicily  (212) 

Latium  (250) 


According  to  the  author  this  table  shows  that  wealth  and  crimi- 
nality present  a  certain  symmetry,  to  this  extent,  that  the  wealthy 
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r^ons  have  in  general  a  lower  criminality  than  the  poor  ones.  It 
is  only  Latium  that  forms  an  exception,  which  is  explained,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Fomasari  di  Verce,  first,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
capital  is  situated  in  that  district,  second,  by  the  climate,  and  third, 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  absolute  wealth  of  a  country  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  We  can  properly  expect  to  find 
that  where  great  wealth  is  heaped  up  there  will  also  be  considerable 
pauperism. 

Not  only  does  poverty  predispose  to  crime,  but  it  also  furnishes  the 
motives  for  it.  Leading  to  alcoholism  it  is  the  cause  of  violent 
crimes;  it  drives  persons  who  cannot  find  work  to  vagranpy  and 
mendicity,  which  in  their  turn  are  the  preparatory  school  for  greater 
crimes ;  it  puts  the  great  number  of  those  who  cannot  provide  hon- 
estly for  their  needs  to  the  necessity  of  stealing.  And  when  these 
factors  act  upon  a  man  already  predisposed,  they  even  lead  as  far 
as  homicide. 

In  the  following  table  the  different  Italian  districts,  as  well  as  the 
crimes  committed,  have  been  grouped  about  their  average  figures. 


Wbalth. 
(8.883)  Latium 


(2.747)  PiedmoDt-Iaguria 
(2.400)  Lombardy 


(2.164)  TuBcaoy 


(1.086)  Venice 
(1.876)  Kingdom 
(1.762)  Emilia 

(1.471)  Sicily 
(1.888)  Naples 
(1.227)  Marcfaes-Umbiia 
Sardinia. 


vn 

VI 

V 

IV 

m 
II 


I 


1 


l8t 


}«{ 


Lombardy  (640) 

Tuscany  (710) 

Piedmont-Iiguria  (782) 

Emilia  (740) 

Marches-Umbria  (774) 
'  Venice  (857) 
<  Kingdom  (026) 
I  Sidly  (1021) 

Naples  (1150) 

Sardinia  (1440) 


8d 
4th 


Latium  (1707) 


According  to  the  author  it  appears  from  this  table  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Latium,  the  districts  with  wealth  above  the  average  have 
a  number  of  crimes  below  the  average.  Nevertheless  the  regions 
with  a  figure  for  wealth  above  the  average,  i.e.  Piedmont-Liguria, 
Lombardy,  and  Latium,  show  a  greater  number  of  crimes  than  one 
would  expect,  while  Sicily,  Naples,  Marches-Umbria,  and  Sardinia 
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show  lower  figures  for  crime  than  would  be  supposed.  This  contra- 
diction  is  only  apparent,  according  to  the  author*  and  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  follows :  first,  because  where  there  is  wealth  there  is  also 
poverty  and  frequent  opportunities  to  steal ;  second,  because  danger- 
ous individuals  migrate  less  to  districts  where  there  is  less  wealth ; 
tlurd,  because,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  it  results  from  the  social 
conditions  of  our  day  that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  nil  and  that 
of  the  rich  bad. 

The  second  chapter,  having  as  its  title,  "II  fattore  economico  e  la 
delinquenza.  —  Dinamica",  contains  some  data  upon  the  trend  of 
criminality  in  the  period  in  question.  Criminality  in  general  is  in- 
creasing ;  serious  crimes  remain  nearly  stationary,  while  less  serious 
crimes  increase.  As  Ferri  observes,  criminality  is  decreasing,  even 
in  Italy,  as  to  its  intensity  and  violence,  but  increasing  as  to  its 
extent. 

Finally,  the  author  considers  the  influence  of  emigration.  It  is 
diiefly  the  crimes  against  property  that  feel  the  favorable  effects  of 
it,  as  murder  does  among  crimes  against  persons.  The  cause  of  this 
favorable  influence  is  easily  explained.  Emigration  removes  a 
number  of  persons  who,  not  having  the  means  of  existence,  would 
easily  become  criminals. 

The  consequences  of  agricultural  vicisdtudea  are  as  follows:  the 
years  of  abundant  harvests  show  a  decrease  in  criminahty,  bad  years, 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase;  good  vintages,  however,  lead  to  the 
same  result.  It  is  chiefly  crimes  against  property  (especially  rural 
thefts)  that  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  degree  of  the  abundance  of 
the  harvest;  while  among  crimes  against  persons  it  is  principally 
assaults  that  show  the  effect  of  the  character  of  the  crops.  It  is 
plain  that  the  agricultural  class  is  that  which  especially  shows  the 
effect  of  a  bad  harvest.  During  the  years  1887-1889  the  proportion 
of  the  farming  class  among  those  convicted  rose  from  35.8  %  to  87.8  % 
and  88.2  %. 

The  effect  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  food  is  the  following : 
criminality  in  general  shows  the  influence  of  it  greatly.  When  prices 
faD  crime  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  more  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  crimes  against  property.  Crimes  against  persons  increase 
especially  when  the  price  of  wine  is  low,  and  vice  versa.  When  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  food  coincides  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wine,  the 
iDcreaae  of  crimes  against  persons  is  great. 

According  to  Dr.  Fomasari  di  Verce  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
crimes  against  persons  in  the  case  of  low  food  prices  is  not  to  be  found 
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in  the  improved  nutrition  that  results,  but  in  the  greater  consumption 
of  alcohol.  The  other  crimes  feel  the  effect  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  provisions  less. 

The  author  then  takes  up  manufacturing.  (As  a  consequence  of 
the  defectiveness  of  the  official  statistics  the  data  are  incomplete.) 
During  the  period  of  which  the  author  speaks,  manufacturing  in- 
creased enormously,  and  crime  in  general  increased  also.  The  seri- 
ous forms,  however,  decreased  while  the  less  serious  ones  increased. 
Industrial  crises  bring  an  increase  chiefly  of  crimes  against  persons. 

The  condition  of  the  working-people.  According  to  the  author  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  establish  for  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  industrial  workers.  For  this  has  a  greater  importance  for 
criminality  than  the  price  of  food  or  the  rate  of  wages.  In  default 
of  official  data  such  an  investigation  cannot  take  place,  and  he  has 
to  limit  himself  to  an  examination  of  wages.  With  some  few  excep- 
tions these  wages  increased  about  35  %  during  the  period  1873-1889. 
However,  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
class,  the  author  has  combined  the  fluctuation  of  wages  with  those 
of  the  price  of  grain;  that  is,  he  has  made  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  hours  each  man  has  had  to  work  to  get  100  kilograms 
of  grain. 

After  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  of 
the  Italian  workman  is  lower  than  in  other  industrial  countries,  the 
author  gives  the  following  results  of  his  researches :  the  influence  of 
the  fluctuation  of  wages  upon  crime  in  general  is  less  than,  and  almost 
always  subordinated  to,  that  of  the  fluctuation  of  food-prices.  How- 
ever, it  must  not  be  forgotten  here  that  wages  do  not  always  repre- 
sent exactly  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  proletariat.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  all  crimes  against  property  decrease  when  wages 
rise  (in  combination  with  the  price  of  grain).  This  influence  is  not 
noted  in  commercial  crimes  and  counterfeiting.  Crimes  against  per- 
sons increase  a  little  when  wages  rise ;  but  when  this  rise  coincides 
with  a  low  price  of  wine,  they  increase  considerably. 

The  influence  of  iftrikes  is  exclusively  limited  to  the  crime  of  rebel- 
lion. 

From  the  investigation  into  criminality  and  commercial  occurrences 
we  learn  that  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  also  forgery  in  great  meas- 
ure, are  almost  entirely  independent  of  economic  occurrences;  and 
the  fluctuations  of  the  number  of  commercial  crimes,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  influenced  by  other  economic  facts,  are  explained  in  great 
part  by  commercial  occurrences. 
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Fitumeial  occurreneet  (credit  and  deposits)  do  not  make  themselves 
felt  in  criminality  in  general,  but  in  crimes  against  property  and 
commercial  crimes. 

The  author  concludes  finally  from  the  increase  shown  by  pri- 
xatt  jortunes  and  the  rise  in  wages,  that  there  is  a  correlatioD 
of  these  phenomena  with  a  decrease  of  certain  serious  forms  of 
crime. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 
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I.  Tbetti  of  all  kinds. 

'i.   Embmlement,  chesting,  knd  other  frauds. 

s.   Crimes  against  property  (coming  before  tbe  magi*- 

trate).' 
(.   Commercial  Crimea.* 
>.    Blackmail,  extortion,  and  robbery. 
f.  Crimes  against  the  order  of  tbe  family. 
p.    Crimes  againtt  persooi  (coming  before  tbe  magia- 

trate). 
i.    Crimea  agunst  the  public  order, 
i.    Crimea  against  the  public  administration.' 
r'.    Forgeiy  and  counterfeiting. 
I.   Assault  and  extortion  (with  homicide). 

II.  Rebellion,  and  viulenee  to  the  public  authoritm. 
ai.    Homidde  of  everj'  kind. 

IV.    Assaults  and  intentional  injuiiea. 

—    Sexual  crimes. 

k.   Attw^  upon  the  safety  of  the  state. 

I.   Perjury,  etc. 

n.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

R.  Insults,  and  defamation  of  cbaiacter. 

o.    Crimea  against  religion. 


According  to  the  author  it  follows  from  his  investigation,  that 
the  economic  factors  fill  a  very  important  place  in  the  etiology 
of  crime,  but  that  all  crime  is  not  to  be  explained  by  that  means. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  are  to  combat  crime  effectively 
we  must  make  use  of  the  "penal  substitutes"  recommended  by 
Professor  Ferri. 


The  author  treats  the  influence  of  economic  occurrences  upon 
criminality  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  same  way.  Here 
are  his  results : 

■  Exoeptiug  rural  thefts,  inoluded  under  a. 

*Bzoepting  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

'  Exoepting  rebellion  and  violence  to  public  authoritiea. 
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Hugh.  <  Crimes  m^iiut  property  without  violence. 

Moderately.  i  Crimes  agaiiut  property  with  vitJence. 

f  Crimea  a^init  property  with  premeditAled  i 
yj^y^  I  stniction. 

I  Crimei  other  thko  thoie  lumeij  above  and 
I  againit  peraoni  and  agunat  the 
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Ciune*  against  persona. 


{  Misdeme«non  and  contiaveDtioiu. 


<  Forgery  and  connterieiting. 


His  inv«stigatioD  gives  the  following  results  for  New  South  Wales : 

(I.   Theft  and  recdving  stden  good*. 
e.   Petty  li 


Not  >abi»t  to  the  InfliieDCa 


CriOKi  and  Mim- 


8.  Ckttle-rtestin«. 

9.  Murder. 

10.  Anon. 

11.  Homidde. 
18.  AMaulta. 

13.  Extortion. 

14.  Robbery. 

15.  Other  minor  offenjca. 

I.  OSenies  eigunrt  put^c  decency, 

n.  Offenaea  againit  morab  (liiiiiiiial  llllljlj) 

III.  Offenses  a^inat  morala. 

IV.  Uinor  oSensea  againit  persona. 

A.  Blackmail  and  cheating. 

B.  Perjury. 


—  It  is  incontestable  that  the  researches  of  Dr.  Fomasari  di  Verce 
must  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the  works  that  show  the  correct- 
ness of  the  thesis  that  the  economic  factors  are  the  most  important 
factors  of  criminaUty.  An  objection  may  be  made,  however,  that  the 
question  has  been  conceived  in  too  mechanical  a  fashion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  statistical  method.  He  seeks  the 
correlation  between  criminality  and  each  economic  phenomenon 
ttparatdy,  in  {dace  (tf  that  of  the  entemble  of  these  phenomena.    For 
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the  economic  life  does  not  exist  in  reality  as  separated  and  isolated 
parts,  but  forms  a  great  whole»  a  compact  mass,  of  which  the  parts 
fit  in  together.  When  an  important  economic  occurrence  takes 
place,  in  case  the  expected  effect  upon  crime  is  not  observed,  we  must 
not  be  too  quick  to  say  that  it  has  no  importance  for  criminality,  for 
it  may  be  that  it  is  neutralized  by  something  else. 

With  this  remark  is  connected  a  final  objection.  The  author  has 
not  proved  the  truth  of  his  conclusion  that  criminality  cannot  be 
explained  exclusively  by  means  of  economic  conditions.  For,  al- 
though his  researches  include  very  important  economic  factors,  the 
author  leaves  out  many  economic  factors  and,  with  one  exception 
(the  degenerating  influence  of  poverty),  the  numerous  consequences 
of  economic  conditions,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
question  in  hand.  In  other  words  the  author  has  not  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  live  under  an  economic  system  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  having  peculiar  characteristics  that  are  of  great 
significance  for  criminality.  He  has  indicated  some  very  important 
consequences  of  the  system,  but  he  has  not  analyzed  the  system  itself. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  that  I  have  been  treating,  and 
which  has  a  great  value  for  the  subject,  shows  that  economic  condi- 
tions are  of  great  importance  for  criminality.  However,  it  does  not 
prove  that  this  influence  is  not  greater  than  is  shown  by  statistics.  — 

VI. 

A.   NiCEFORO. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  study,  ''Criminality  e  condizioni  economiche 
m  Sicilia",  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sicily  is  one  of 
the  Italian  districts  where  crime  is  greatest  and  is  increasing  most 
npvSty.  One  could  draw  upon  the  map  lines  enclosing  a  definite 
criminal  zone,  taking  in  the  provinces  of  Caltanissetta,  Girgenti,  and 
Catania.  This  zone  might,  in  its  turn,  be  divided  into  two  others, 
one  of  which  would  give  a  high  figure  for  robberies  and  homicides, 
and  the  other  chiefly  for  crimes  against  property  and  against  morals. 

The  author  divides  the  economic  causes  into  direct  and  indirect. 
In  ^leaking  of  direct  factors  he  treats  successively : 

a.  Large  real-estate  holdings.  The  landed  proprietor  rents  his  lands  to 
the  **  gabelletto  ",  who  in  turn  sublets  them  to  the  laborers.  This  sys- 
tem exhausts  the  latter.  The  proprietor  rids  himself  of  all  expense  by 
diaxging  it  to  the  "  gabelletto  ",  and  makes  his  profit ;  the  "  gabelletto  '* 
does  the  same  by  the  laborer  and  makes  his  profit.   The  latter  is  always 
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the  person  that  suffers.  Then  the ""  gabelletto  "  advances  the  necessary 
provisions  to  the  laborer  until  the  harvest  comes  in ;  but  since  he  does 
so  at  a  high  rate,  the  laborer  is  bowed  down  by  the  burden  of  his  debts. 
In  consequence  of  this  system  the  agricultural  population  is  ill-nour- 
ished and  degenerate.  The  consequences  of  this  system  as  it  affects 
criminality  are  apparent.  In  the  province  of  Caltanissetta,  where  large 
land-holdings  are  the  rule,  crimes  against  property,  and  especially 
rural  thefts,  catUe-stealing,  vagrancy,  etc.,  are  the  most  numerous. 

b.  SmaU  holdings.  However,  it  is  not  only  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation dependent  upon  great  property-holders  that  lives  in  poverty, 
for  the  small  farmers  also  have  a  hard  life.  They  raise  chiefly  grapes 
and  citrous  fruits.  The  price  of  citrous  fruits  has  fallen  greatly 
through  overproduction  and  foreign  competition.  Wine  also  has 
gone  down  in  price,  and  the  cultivators  have  had  enormous  losses 
from  phylloxera  besides.  Consequently  the  small  farmers  are  crushed 
with  debts ;  failures  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  their  situation,  then, 
is  most  unfortunate.  But  that  of  the  non-property-holders  is  still 
worse  if  possible.  For  the  small  holder  also  often  rents  his  land  to 
others,  and  from  this  follows  a  kind  of  "sweating-system." 

At  the  end  of  these  observations  the  author  gives,  in  the  following 
table,  the  movement  of  some  prices  in  relation  to  criminality : 
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c.  The  mining  zone.  The  production  of  sulphur,  formerly  of  great 
importance,  when  Sicily  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  Europe 
and  America,  has  decreased  greatly  now  that  sulphur  is  manufactured 
from  chemical  products.  The  condition  of  the  miners  is  pitiful.  The 
mines  are  often  exploited  by  middle-men,  which  makes  the  condition 
of  the  laborers  worse.  Degeneracy  has  consequently  taken  on  enor- 
mous proportions.  When  we  compare  the  change  in  wages  with 
the  number  of  thefts,  we  see  that  thefts  decrease  when  wages  rise, 
and  vice  versa,  and  that  the  price  of  grain  also  influences  criminality. 
It  is  the  provinces  of  Sicily  where  the  sulphur  mines  are  found  that 
give  the  highest  figures  for  criminality  in  general,  and  homicide  in 
particular. 

d.  The  class-conflict.  The  property  owners,  whose  economic 
position  is  already  very  influential,  also  control  the  political  forces, 
and  consequently  the  case  of  those  who  have  nothing  is  made  much 
worse.  Taxes,  indirect  for  the  most  part,  weigh  most  heavily  upon 
the  poor;  public  property  is  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich, 
etc.,  etc.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  districts  where  the  non-pos- 
sessors are  unconsciously  struggling  against  the  possessors,  this  strife 
of  classes  engenders  class-hatred,  and  consequent  crimes. 

In  the  last  part  of  his  study  the  author  speaks  of  indirect  economic 
factors^  among  which  he  includes : 

a.  The  increasing  decline  in  the  altruistic  feelings.  The  miner  and 
the  laborer,  both  ill-nourished,  humiliated,  and  despised,  dwelling 
in  miserable  hovels,  are  pariahs  far  removed  from  any  feeling  for  their 
fellow  men. 

b.  Organic  degeneracy.  As  a  consequence  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions named,  degeneracy  is  always  increasing  more  and  more  among 
the  poor,  especially  among  the  miners.  This  degeneracy  becomes 
m  its  turn  a  factor  of  criminality,  since  it  predisposes  individuals  to 
crime. 

See  also:  VirgiJtio  Rossi:  "Influence  de  la  temperature  et  de  Talimen- 
tation  BUT  la  criminality  in  Italic,  dc  1875  h  1883"  C'l^PPO^^t  ler  Gonads 
d* Anthropologic  CrimincUc.  Actes",  pp.  295  jBf.);  N.  Pinsero:  *'Miscna  e 
DeUtto"  C*Souola  Positiva",  1898). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  (THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT). 

I. 
A.  Lacassagne. 

While  the  Italian  school  reigned  supreme  at  the  first  congress 
of  criminal  anthropology  at  Rome,  Professor  Lacassagne  opposed 
it  with  his  so-called  "hypothesis  of  the  environment"  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  *'The  important  thing  is  the  social  environment.  Allow 
me  to  make  a  comparison  borrowed  from  a  modem  theory.  The 
social  environment  is  the  bouillon  for  the  culture  of  criminality ;  the 
microbe,  that  is  the  criminal,  is  an  element  which  is  only  of  impor- 
tance when  it  has  found  a  medium  in  which  it  can  grow. 

*'The  criminal  with  anthropometric  and  other  characteristics  seems 
to  us  to  have  only  a  moderate  importance.  All  these  characteristics 
may  be  found  elsewhere  among  honest  men. 

**But  you  should  look  at  the  different  social  consequences  of  these 
two  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  fatalism  which  flows 
inevitably  from  the  anthropometric  theory ;  and  on  the  other,  social 
initiative.  If  the  social  environment  is  everything,  and  if  it  is  so 
defective  as  to  favor  the  growth  of  vicious  or  criminal  natures,  it  is 
to  this  environment  and  its  conditions  of  functioning  that  our  reforms 
must  be  directed. 

**.  .  .  This  phrase  .  .  .  sums  up  my  whole  thought,  and  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  conclusion  of  what  I  have  been  saying ;  societisi  have 
the  criminaU  they  deserve.**  ^ 

In  his  '*Marche  de  la  criminality  en  France,  1825-1880",  the 
author  points  out,  among  other  things,  the  connection  between 
criminality  and  economic  conditions.    An  examination  of  the  move- 

» Pp.  166, 167. 
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ment  of  crimes  against  property  shows  that  the  great  fluctuations 
to  be  observed  there  are  intimately  connected  with  economic  condi- 
tions. The  number  of  crimes  against  property  corresponds  almost 
exactly  wiih  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  all  the  eco- 
nomic crises  make  their  influence  felt. 

During  the  years  1828,  1835-1837,  1847,  1848-1854,  1865-1868, 
and  1872-1876,  in  which  the  price  of  wheat  was  high,  there  were 
also  a  great  number  of  crimes  against  property.  The  year  1855  was 
the  sole  exception,  for  then  crimes  against  property  did  not  increase, 
although  the  price  of  grain  was  very  high.  This  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  government  then  took  measm^s  to  lessen  the 
consequences  of  this  calamity.  Further,''other  provisions  were  then 
very  cheap.  From  1860  on  the  number  of  crimes  against  property 
decreases,  which,  according  to  the  author,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
importation  of  grain,  which  increased  greatly  at  this  time. 

The  influence  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
strongly  felt  in  crimes  against  persons,  especially  in  assaults. 

I  would  further  call  attention  to  the  report  made  by  Professor 
Lacassagne  to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  at 
Geneva,  entitled,  "Les  vols  k  T^talage  et  dans  les  grands  magasins", 
in  which  he  shows  how  the  display  of  goods  on  the  counters  in  the 
great  bazaars,  which  are  meant  to  fascinate  visitors,  and  force  them 
to  buy,  so  to  speak,  leads  to  crime  in  individuals  predisposed  to 
kleptomania. 

Professor  Lacassagne  has  always  remained  faithful  to  the  judg- 
ment that  he  pronounced  at  Rome;  at  the  Congress  at  Brussels,^ 
and  at  Amsterdam  as  well  \  he  repeated :  ""  Societies  have  the  crim- 
inals they  deserve.'' 

^  II. 

G.  Tabde. 

This  author  considers  criminality  as  being  prelSminently  a  social 
phenomenon,  which,  like  all  social  phenomena,  is  to  be  explained  by 
imitation. 

^All  the  important  acts  of  the  social  life  are  performed  under  the 
sway  of  example.  One  begets,  or  one  does  not  beget,  through  imi- 
tation; the  statistics  of  births  have  shown  us  that.  One  kills,  or 
one  does  not  kill,  through  imitation ;  should  we  have  the  idea  today 

»  "Aetea",  p.  240.  •  "Compte  rendu",  p.  232. 

(NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :    See  also  Professor  Lacassagne* s  pref- 
Me  to  Laurent* 8  *'Le  criminel."] 
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of  fighting  a  duel,  or  declaring  war,  if  we  did  not  know  that  this  is 
always  done  in  the  country  where  we  live?  One  kills  himself,  or 
he  does  not  kill  himself,  through  imitation;  it  is  recognized  that 
suicide  is  an  imitative  phenomenon  in  the  highest  degree  ....  How 
can  we  doubt,  then,  that  a  man  steals  or  does  not  steal,  murders  or 
does  not  murder,  through  imitation  ?  "  ^ 

Imitation,  says  the  author,  is  governed  by  two  laws,  namely, 
that  men  imitate  one  another  more  the  more  closely  they  come  to- 
gether, and  that  imitation  of  the  high  by  the  low  is  what  most  often 
takes  place  (that  the  customs  of  the  nobility  are  imitated  by  the 
people,  etc.).  If  we  test  these  rules  in  their  application  to  crime,  we 
shall  find  that  they  hold  good  there  also.  The  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  among  others,  in  support  of  this : 

''Vagrancy,  under  its  thousand  actual  forms,  is  an  offense  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  but  if  we  go  back  into  the  past  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  connect  our  tramps  and  street  singers  with  the  noble  pil- 
grims and  minstrels  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Poaching,  another  nursery 
of  criminals,  which  in  the  past,  together  with  smuggling,  has  played  a 
part  comparable  with  vagrancy  in  the  present,  is  still  more  directly 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  lord  of  the  manor."  *  "Arson,  a  crime 
of  the  lowest  classes  today,  was  once  the  prerogative  of  the  feudal 
nobility.  Was  not  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  heard  to  boast 
one  day  that  he  had  burned  in  his  life  170  villages?  Counterfeiting 
takes  refuge  at  present  in  mountain  caverns,  or  subcellars  in  the  city, 
but  we  know  that  coining  was  long  a  royal  monopoly. 

"Finally,  theft,  so  degrading  in  our  day,  has  had  a  brilliant  past. 
Montaigne  tells  us,  without  being  very  indignant  at  it,  that  many 
young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  fathers  did  not  give 
them  enough  money,  procured  more  by  stealing."  * 

There  was  a  time,  then,  when  criminality  extended  itself  from  the 
higher  classes  to  the  lower ;  at  present  new  forms  of  crime  take  their 
rise  in  the  great  cities  and  spread  out  into  the  country.  The  increase 
of  crime  in  the  cities  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  cited,  criminality  will  at  length 
increase  in  the  country  as  greatly.  It  is  especially  the  crimes  of 
assassination,  sexual  crimes  against  minors,  abortion,  and  infanti- 
cide, that  have  increased.  So  the  opinion  of  several  Italian  criminol- 
ogists, "that  crimes  against  persons  decrease  where  crimes  against 
property  increase,  and  vice  versa",  is  wrong,  according  to  Professor 
Tarde,  since  both  kinds  of  crime  increase  in  the  great  cities. 

»  "Penal  Philosophy",  p.  322,  « Op.  cU.,  p.  332.         « Op.  cU.,  p._334. 
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"'To  sum  up,  the  prolonged  action  of  the  great  cities  upon  crimi- 
nality is  manifest,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  gradual  substitution,  not  ex- 
actly of  trickery  for  violence,  but  of  covetous,  crafty,  and  voluptuous 
violence,  for  vindictive  and  brutal  violence."  ^ 

Nevertheless,  civilization  improves  men,  and  the  growing  criminal- 
ity is  in  opposition  to  the  greater  and  greater  increase  of  civilization. 
This  contradiction  is  explained  by  the  author  by  means  of  another 
law  of  imitation ;  the  law  of  insertion,  i,e,  the  alternate  passage  from 
fashion  to  custom. 

*'A11  industry  is  thus  fed  by  a  stream  of  improvements,  innova- 
tions today,  traditions  tomorrow;  every  science,  every  art,  every 
language,  every  religion  obeys  this  law  of  the  passage  from  custom 
to  fashion  and  of  the  return  from  fashion  to  custom,  but  to  an  en- 
larged custom. 

'*For  at  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  the  territorial  domain  of 
imitation  increases ;  the  field  of  social  assimilation,  of  human  brother- 
hood, extends  itself,  and  this  is  not,  as  we  know,  the  least  salutary 
effect  of  imitative  action  from  the  moral  point  of  view."  * 

After  having  mentioned  how  these  different  currents  of  imitation 
meet,  the  author  applies  the  idea  set  forth  above  to  the  influence  of 
education  upon  criminality.  He  shows  that  instruction,  by  itself, 
is  not  a  remedy  for  crime,  since  it  may  furnish  new  means  for  com- 
mitting crimes,  and  hence  may  only  change  the  character  of  criminal- 
ity. Finally  the  author  points  out  the  influence  of  labor  upon  crimi- 
nality, combating  the  theory  of  Poletti,  who  says  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  economic  development  (for  example,  if  dur- 
ing the  period  1826-78  criminality  in  France  increased  in  the  ratio 
€t  100  to  254,  and  productive  activity  was  quadrupled,  criminality 
did  not  increase,  but  really  diminished).  The  fundamental  error  in 
Poletti's  argument,  according  to  Professor  Tarde  is,  that  he  considers 
crime  as  a  regular,  permanent,  and  inevitable  effect  of  industrialism. 

''Only,  there  is  labor  and  labor ;  and  if  in  a  more  laborious  class  the 
work  is  badly  divided,  excessive  for  some,  whom  it  enervates  and 
disorders,  insufficient  for  others,  who  become  dissipated,  or  if  it  is 
badly  directed,  turned  toward  deleterious  compositions  and  reading 
which  excite  the  senses  .  •  .  —  in  this  case  it  will  probably  happen 
that  progress  in  labor  is  accompanied  by  a  growing  lack  of  discipline 
and  by  academic  vices  of  different  kinds.  An  analogous  phenomenon 
takes  place  in  our  cities,  where  the  mad  chase  for  luxury  outruns  the 
rise  of  wages,  and  where  sexual  crimes  are  sextupled  or  septupled 

» Op.  cU.,  p.  359.  •  Op.  cU.,  pp.  362,  363. 
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while  wealth  is  tripled  and  quadrupled.  The  socialists,  then,  are 
right  in  imputing,  in  part,  to  unjust  distribution  and  to  the  objec- 
tionable direction  of  the  productive  activity,  the  moral  evil  that  has 
grown  with  it,  and  which,  further,  does  not  decrease  when  productive 
activity  becomes  weaker.  For  since  the  period  when  Poletti  made  his 
observations  upon  the  prosperity  of  France,  this  has  ceased  to  grow, 
and  has  even  decreased  rapidly,  as  we  know  only  too  well,  but  crime 
has  continued  its  onward  march  with  a  more  marked  impetus. 

''  In  short,  there  remains  nothing  of  the  law  laid  down  by  this  dis- 
tinguished writer,  and  all  the  statistics  contradict  him.  Delinquenpy, 
as  Garofalo  remarks,  is  so  little  proportional  to  commercial  activity 
that  England,  where  crime  is  on  the  decrease,  is  the  nation  most  re- 
markable for  the  increase  of  its  commerce,  and  that  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  the  criminality  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  principal  states 
of  Europe,  are  far  behind  them  in  business  development.  We  may 
add  that  in  France  the  most  hard-working  class  is  without  any  doubt 
the  peasant  class,  and  this  shows  the  smallest  proportionate  number 
of  delinquents,  notwithstanding  imfavorable  conditions.  We  may 
conclude  that  work  is  in  itself  the  adversary  of  crime,  that  if  it  favors 
it  it  is  by  indirect,  not  necessary  action,  and  that  its  relation  to  crime 
is  like  that  between  two  antagonistic  forms  of  work.*'  ^ 

In  the  following  section  the  author  treats  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  of  poverty  upon  the  criminal.  He  mentions  the  di£Ferent  opin- 
ions of  Turati  and  of  Colajanni  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ferri  and 
Garofalo  on  the  other.  The  former  tried  to  prove  that  poverty  is 
often  a  cause  of  a  poor  man's  becoming  a  criminal.  Garofalo  tries 
to  disprove  it  by  calling  attention,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  Italy  for  1880,  property 
owners  committed  as  many  crimes  in  proportion  as  the  proletariat 
did. 

In  opposition  to  this  Professor  Tarde  points  out  that  the  French 
criminal  statistics  in  1887  show  that  there  were,  out  of  100,000  of 
each  class  of  the  population,  the  following  number  of  persons  ar- 
raigned :  20  out  of  the  class  of  domestics,  one  of  the  poorest  classes ; 
12  from  the  liberal  professions  including  persons  of  independent 
income ;  139  from  the  class  of  vagrants  and  persons  without  occupa- 
tion (the  most  necessitous  class,  therefore) ;  21  from  commerce ;  26 
from  manufacturing  (a  very  high  figure  considering  the  profits  of  that 
year) ;  and  14  from  the  farming  class  (a  very  low  figure  considering 
their  relative  poverty). 

^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  383,  384. 
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The  author  explains  these  contradictions  as  follows :  "Let  us  not 
forget  that,  the  desire  for  wealth  being  the  ordinary  motive  and  more 
and  more  the  preponderating  motive  of  crime  as  it  is  the  only  motive 
of  industrial  labor,  the  possession  of  wealth  must  keep  the  most  dis- 
honest man  from  crime  as  it  does  the  most  laborious  man  from  indus- 
trial labor  —  for  it  is  impossible  to  desire  what  one  has  —  at  least 
if  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  has  not  meant  the  over-exciting  of 
it.  .  .  .  Now  in  business  circles,  where  on  account  of  men's  throw- 
ing one  another  into  a  fever,  a  constant  gaining  of  wealth,  rather  than 
wealth  itself,  is  the  end  pursued,  a  fortune  is  like  those  peppered 
liqueurs  which  arouse  thirst  more  than  they  quench  it.  Hence  it 
comes,  doubtless,  as  well  as  from  the  excitement  prevailing  in  these 
circles,  that  criminality  there  is  as  great  as  among  domestic  servants. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  licentious  environments,  in  the  great  cities, 
where  there  are  masses  of  working  people,  sexual  crimes  are  as  much 
more  numerous  as  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  there  more  easily 
come  by.  But  we  can  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  where  wealth 
is  an  obstacle  to  activity  it  is  also  an  obstacle  to  crime,  very  much  as 
political  power  ceases  to  be  dangerous  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases 
to  be  ambitious.  This  is  the  situation  among  the  rural  proprietors, 
small  and  great,  among  stockholders,  and  even  in  the  majority  of 
the  liberal  professions  .  .  .  ;  content  with  his  relative  well-being, 
man  indulges  in  an  intellectual  half-labor,  artistic  rather  than  me- 
dianical,  honorable  rather  than  mercenary,  and  abstains  from  flagi- 
tious means  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  income  which  he  desires  mod- 
erately. The  French  peasant,  in  general,  partakes  of  this  modera- 
tion of  desires,  and,  rich  from  his  sobriety,  his  stoicism,  his  frugality, 
his  plot  of  ground  at  last  acquired,  he  is  happier  than  the  feverish 
millionaire,  financier,  or  politician,  driven  by  his  very  millions  to  sow 
the  seed  of  his  rotten  speculations,  rascalities,  and  extortions  upon  a 
vast  scale.  Further  the  well-to-do  agriculturists  are  in  general  the 
most  honest  people.  Let  us  not  speak  of  wealth  and  poverty,  to  tell 
the  truth,  not  even  of  well-being  and  the  reverse,  but  rather  of  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness,  and  be  careful  how  we  deny  this  truth,  as  old 
as  the  world,  that  the  wicked  man's  excuse  is  often  to  be  found  in  his 
being  unhappy.  Children  of  this  century  ...  let  us  confess  that 
mider  its  brilliant  exterior  our  society  is  not  happy,  and  if  we  had  no 
other  assurances  of  its  great  evils  than  its  numerous  crimes,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  its  suicides,  and  its  increasing  cases  of  insanity, 
without  lending  an  ear  to  the  cries  of  envy,  of  suffering,  and  of  hatred 
•  .  .  we  should  not  be  able  to  call  its  woes  in  question. 
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''From  what  does  it  suffer?  From  its  internal  trouble,  from  its 
illogical  and  unstable  condition,  from  intestine  contradictions,  stirred 
up  by  the  success  even  of  its  unheard-of  discoveries  and  inventions, 
piling  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  material  for  contrary  theories,  the 
source  of  unbridled,  egoistic,  and  antagonistic  desires.  Upon  this 
obscure  gestation,  a  great  Credo,  a  great  conmion  end  awaits;  it  is 
creation  before  the  Fiat  Lux.  Science  multiplies  its  notions,  it 
elaborates  a  high  conception  of  the  universe ;  .  .  .  but  where  is  the 
high  conception  of  life,  of  human  life,  that  it  is  ready  to  make  preva- 
lent? Industry  multiplies  its  products,  but  where  is  the  collective 
work  that  it  brings  to  birth?  The  pre^tablished  harmony  of  in- 
terests was  a  dream  of  Bastiat,  the  shadow  of  a  dream  of  Leibnitz. 
The  citizens  of  a  state  exchange  information,  scientific  and  otherwise, 
through  books,  newspapers,  or  conversation,  but  to  the  profit  of 
their  contradictory  beliefs ;  they  exchange  services,  but  to  the  profit 
of  their  rival  interests ;  the  more  they  assist  one  another,  therefore, 
the  more  they  nourish  their  essential  contradictions,  which  may  have 
been  as  profound  at  other  times,  but  were  never  so  conscious,  never 
so  painful,  and  consequently  never  so  dangerous.*'  ^ 

Suppose,  asks  the  author,  there  was  no  more  foreign  war,  how  could 
we  avoid  civil  war  ?  There  have,  indeed  been  historic  periods  when 
there  existed  a  common  aim  uniting  individuals,  as  the  faith  did  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  our  days  this  aim  can  be  nothing  but  ''art, 
philosophy,  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  imagination,  the 
aesthetic  life." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  whether  civilization 
(the  collective  name  for  education,  religion,  science,  arts,  manu- 
facturing, wealth,  public  order,  etc.)  causes  a  diminution  of  crimi- 
nality, it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  two  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  first  there  is  an  afflux  of  inventions ;  this  is  the  stage 
at  which  Europe  is  at  the  present  time.  In  the  second  this  afflux 
decreases  and  it  forms  itself  into  a  coherent  whole.  A  civilization 
may  be  very  rich,  then,  and  but  little  coherent,  or  very  coherent  and 
not  very  rich,  like  that  of  the  commune  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"But  is  it  by  its  wealth  or  by  its  cohesion  that  civilization  makes 
crime  recede?  By  its  cohesion  without  any  doubt.  This  cohesion 
of  religion,  of  science,  of  all  forms  of  work  and  of  power,  of  all  kinds 
of  different  innovations,  mutually  confirming  one  another,  in  reality 
or  in  appearance,  is  a  true  implicit  coalition  against  crime,  and  even 
when  each  of  these  fruitful  branches  of  the  social  tree  combats  but 

»  Op.  cU,y  pp.  389-391. 
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feebly  the  gourmand  branch,  their  agreement  will  suffice  to  divert 
all  the  sap  from  it.*'  ^ 

—  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  the  theory  of  imitation  in  gen- 
eral, with  which  Professor  Tarde  thinks  that  we  can  explain  every 
social  phenomenon.  In  my  opinion,  this  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  is  new 
is  not  correct,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  correct  is  not  new.  It  is  true  as 
explaining  how  a  social  phenomenon,  having  taken  its  rise  in  a  locality, 
has  been  rapidly  propagated,  or  why  it  still  persists  when  the  original 
causes  have  ceased  to  operate. 

However,  it  is  plain  that  by  means  of  imitation  one  can  give  but 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  phenomena  mentioned.  Other  factors 
must  be  pointed  out  to  explain,  for  example,  why  something  spreads 
everywhere  in  consequence  of  imitation,  at  a  certain  moment,  while 
before  it  passed  unperceived,  etc. 

I  agree,  then,  that  the  significance  of  imitation  and  tradition  is 
very  important  in  explaining  social  phenomena,  but  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  imitation  and  tradition  represent  the  conservative  element, 
and  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  new  social 
phenomena.^ 

In  the  domain  of  criminaUty  also  imitation  plays  a  great  part. 
Children  brought  up  in  a  vicious  environment,  easily  contract  bad 
habits  by  imitation ;  the  harmful  influence  of  prison  is  proverbial ; 
a  sensational  crime  often  leads  to  analogous  crimes.  It  is  also  by 
imitation  that  we  can  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  existence  of  the 
Mafia  and  the  Camorra,  of  which  Professor  Lombroso  says,  among 
other  things:  "The  long  persistence  and  obstinacy  of  such  associa- 
tions as  the  Mafia,  the  Camorra,  and  brigandage,  seem  to  proceed 
b  the  first  place  from  the  antiquity  of  their  existence,  for  the  long 
repetition  of  the  same  acts  transforms  them  into  a  habit,  and  conse- 
quently into  a  law.  History  teaches  us  that  ethnic  phenomena  of 
long  duration  are  not  to  be  eradicated  easily  at  a  stroke." ' 

Since  the  phenomena  named  remain  permanent,  there  must  be 
other  important  social  factors  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  imita- 
tion. Thus,  for  example,  faith,  whose  prevalence  is  based  to  a  great 
extent  upon  tradition,  would  have  disappeared  long  since,  notwith- 

» Pp.  392.  393. 

>0n  this  subject  see  KatUsky,  "Die  materialistisohe  Geschichtsaufifassung 
und  der  pffycholociBohe  Antrieb".  p.  655  ("Neue  Zeit",  1895-1896,  II). 
See  the  cnticism  of  the  imitation  theory  by  Professor  Ferri,  in  the  "Devinir 
Bodal",  1895,  entitled  ''La  thtorie  sociologrique  de  M.  Tarde." 

»"Qrime'%    p.   212. 
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standing  tradition,  if  there  had  been  no  factors  in  the  present  society 
to  make  it  persist. 

Admitting  what  has  gone  before,  there  is  no  reason  to  see  in  most 
of  the  examples  cited  by  the  author  in  support  of  his  theory,  any- 
thing else  than  his  great  knowledge  of  historic  details  of  little  or  no 
importance  for  the  question  of  criminaUty.  Where,  for  example, 
is  the  connection  between  the  minstrels  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
vagrants  of  our  own  days?  There  is  certainly  none  but  this,  that 
both  went  from  place  to  place.  But  even  if  there  had  never  been 
wandering  minstrels,  the  social  phenomenon  called  "" vagrancy" 
would  have  existed  all  the  same.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  imitation, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  everything  to  do  with  the  existing  social 
organization.  It  could  thus  be  proved  by  many  examples  that  Pro- 
fessor Tarde  exaggerates  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  imitation. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  imitation  teaches  us  nothing 
of  the  essential  causes  of  a  social  phenomenon.  When  we  seek  the 
causes  of  a  disease  that  some  one  has,  we  frequently  see  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  contagion ;  we  know,  then,  that  the  disease  is  conta- 
gious, and  this  knowledge  will  point  out  precautions  to  be  taken  to 
limit  or  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  but  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
disease  itself  we  still  know  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  regard  to  crime.  It  is  certain  that  im- 
moral ideas  and  customs  are  easily  contracted  by  children.  The 
removal  of  children  from  a  harmful  environment  is  therefore  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  extension  of  crime.  But  we  are  still  ignorant  of  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  rise  of  these  immoral  ideas  and  customs,  which 
is,  however,  the  essential  thing. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  author  upon  the  influence  of 
labor,  wealth,  poverty,  and  civilization,  I  simply  observe  that  these 
very  important  and  very  complicated  questions  occupy  but  a  few 
pages  in  his  work.  It  will  be,  then,  quite  superfluous  to  note  in 
detail  how  the  whole  has  been  treated  in  a  very  incomplete  manner, 
although  very  true  remarks  are  found  there  (for  example,  those  upon 
the  bad  distribution  of  labor,  upon  the  desire  for  wealth  as  a  cause 
of  crime,  etc.).  — 

Beside  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  ^^  Revue  Philosophique" 
(1890),  entitled  "Misere  et  criminality".  Professor  Tarde  has  taken 
up  his  subject  again  in  a  report :  "'La  criminality  et  les  ph6nom^nes 
^conomiques"  (Fifth  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  at  Amster- 
dam).   Of  this  report  we  give  a  synopsis. 
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According  to  Professor  Tarde,  since  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
social  factors  of  criminality  are  the  most  important,  there  has  been  a 
manifest  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  economic  factors. 
Their  high  importance,  which  is  incontestable,  does  not  at  all  justify 
our  forgetting  the  stronger  and  more  decisive  action  of  the  beliefs 
and  feelings  in  the  aberrations  of  the  will.  Which  of  the  two  sources 
of  criminality  is  the  more  important,  the  economic  or  the  religious 
(or  intellectual)?  That  cannot  be  decided.  But  it  is  much  more 
important  to  know  in  what  phases,  from  what  sides  the  economic  life 
is  criminogenous. 

Each  economic  phase,  as,  for  example,  domestic  economy  or  urban 
economy,  has  its  special  form  of  criminality.  But  political  and 
religious  changes,  whether  they  correspond  or  not  to  the  transforma- 
tions in  the  mode  of  production,  have,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  part  in 
criminality  than  have  the  economic  transformations.  The  domestic 
economy,  for  example,  gives  rise  to  different  crimes  in  which  no  eco- 
nomic factor  comes  into  play ;  as  uxoricide,  for  example. 

Nrither  poverty  alone  nor  wealth  alone  is  an  obstacle  to  honesty. 
Poor  peoples  or  classes,  accustomed  to  poverty,  are  often  very  honest, 
oor  is  there  any  more  need  that  great  differences  of  wealth  should 
lead  to  crime.  But  it  is  the  abrupt  passing  from  wealth  to  poverty 
and  from  poverty  to  wealth  that  is  dangerous  to  morality. 

'^In  short,  criminality  and  morality  are  less  dependent  upon  the 
economic  state  of  a  country,  than  upon  its  economic  transformations. 
It  is  not  capitalism  as  such  that  is  demoralizing,  it  is  the  moral  crisis 
that  accompanies  the  passage  from  artisan  production  to  capitalistic 
production,  or  from  some  particular  mode  of  the  latter  to  some  other 
mode. 

''Economic  phenomena  may  be  regarded  from  three  points  of  view : 
first,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  repetition,  which  has  to  do 
diiefly  with  the  propagation  of  habits  of  consumption,  called  needs, 
and  of  the  corresponding  habits  of  labor ;  second,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  opposition,  which  includes  principally  the  contests  of 
producers  among  themselves  by  acute  or  chronic  competition,  during 
strikes,  or  crises  of  overproduction,  —  or  contests  of  consumers  among 
themselves,  through  sumptuary  laws,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  or 
monopolies  of  consumption  over  which  they  dispute  in  a  thousand 
ways,  in  time  of  famine,  or  scarcity,  or  any  form  of  underproduction^ 
*—  or  contests  of  producers  with  consumers,  through  their  attempts 
to  exploit  one  another,  monopolize  prices,  or  laws  regulating  the 
'"^^'miim    price,  municipal    tariffs,  or  protectionist  rights,   etc.; 
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third,  finally  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  adaptation,  always  being 
renewed  and  always  incomplete,  which  embraces  the  series  of  success- 
ful inventions,  fortunate  associations  of  ideas  from  which  proceed  all 
fruitful  associations  of  men,  from  the  division  of  labor  and  of  com- 
merce, an  association  spontaneous  and  implicit,  to  industrial,  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  syndical  societies,  etc."  ^ 

It  is  through  the  second  aspect  that  the  economic  life  can  give  a 
direct  explanation  of  crime ;  that  which  is  given  by  the  other  two  is 
only  an  indirect  explanation.  That  is  to  say,  each  invention  gives 
rise  to  a  contest  among  producers,  and  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
creates  the  possibility  of  satisfying  needs,  but  at  the  same  time  makes 
those  who  for  want  of  the  means  cannot  satisfy  them,  feel  their  needs 
all  the  more  strongly. 

Every  individual  must  satisfy  a  certain  number  of  needs  which  have 
their  marked  recurrences.  A  peaceful  and  honest  society  will  be  one 
in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  who  compose  it  have,  in 
measure,  the  means  of  satisfying  these  needs.  "'Regular  habits  of 
consumption  and  production  form  the  first  condition  for  good  moral 
health  whether  individual  or  collective,  just  as  regular  digestion  is 
the  foundation  of  good  physical  health.  Those  who  are  irregular 
become  easily  the  'd£class6s.'  Nothing  is  more  contagious  than 
disorder.'*  2 

Hence,  then,  comes  the  importance  for  criminality  of  social  crises, 
since  during  these  production  and  consumption  are  deranged. 

According  to  Professor  Tarde,  the  social  contradictions^  which  are 
the  chronic  crises  of  societies,  can  be  the  sole  causes  of  criminality. 
If  a  society  succeeds  in  avoiding  every  internal  contradiction  there 
can  hardly  be  any  further  question  of  crime. 

Our  opinions  can  always  harmonize  with  those  of  the  people  around 
us,  while  we  are  foreign  to  them  in  desire  and  feeling.  "The  criminal 
is  he  who,  undergoing  conformity  to  the  ideas  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  yet  escapes  from  conforming  to  the  feelings  and  acts 
of  the  community.  He  acts  contrary  to  his  own  principles,  which  are 
those  of  society."  "It  is,  then,  not  to  a  social  crisis  that  we  must 
mount,  but  to  a  psychological  crisis  that  we  must  descend,  to  explain 
crime.    ' 

Social  crises  are  of  two  kinds:  politico-religious,  and  economic. 
In  opposition  to  divers  statisticians,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
former  class  cause  a  diminution  in  criminality,  the  author  thinks 
that  this  diminution  is  only  apparent,  and  that  in  reality  the  number 

1 "  Compte  Rendu  ",  p.  199.  *  Ibid.,  p.  200.  »  P.  204. 
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of  crimes  increases  at  these  times ;  which  is  shown,  for  example,  for 
France  by  the  addition  of  cases  not  prosecuted  to  those  prosecuted. 

As  to  the  effect  of  economic  crises,  statisticians.  Professor  Tarde 
claims,  have  not  yet  examined  it.  It  seems  to  him  that  there  is  no 
parallelism  between  economic  crises  and  criminality. 

The  struggle  of  classes,  which  springs  up  and  grows  during  the 
periods  of  crisis,  is  a  great  danger  to  public  morals,  since  it  gives  rise 
to  a  class  spirit,  and  consequently  increases  the  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  of  another  class.  However,  the  class  struggle 
does  not  increase  the  number  of  individual  crimes,  but  only  the  num- 
ber of  collective  crimes. 

To  sum  up,  Professor  Tarde  is  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  social 
crises  in  general,  and  economic  crises  in  particular,  are  not  the  only 
source  nor  a  continual  source  of  crime.  The  question  of  what  is  the 
cause  of  economic  crises  remains  unexplained.  To  solve  this  we 
must  call  in  all  political  economy.  The  causes  of  these  economic 
crises  are  in  brief :  first,  unlimited  competition ;  second,  unforeseen 
disasters.  "We  may  add  that  these  acute  conflicts  lead  to  suicide 
more  than  to  crime ;  they  are  a  factor  of  crime  much  less  important 
than  the  sullen  conflicts,  the  low  but  continuous  fevers  of  troubled 
epochs  in  quest  of  a  stable  state.  And  these  are  then  less  the  con- 
flicts of  production  with  itself,  or  of  production  with  consumption, 
than  the  conflicts  of  consumption  with  itself,  i,e,  the  conflicts  of  needs 
that  have  grown  but  cannot  be  satisfied  at  the  time,  within  the  limits 
of  the  always  insufScient  wages  or  profits,  a  fertile  source  of  criminal 
suggestions.  When  labor  no  longer  suflSces  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
needs  in  accordance  with  the  prevaiUng  standards,  the  desire  of 
gain  without  labor  invades  the  heart  and  becomes  general.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  danger  would  be  the  advancement  of  manufacturing 
and  its  reorganization  upon  a  vaster  and  better  conceived  plan  than 
the  present  one,  if,  at  the  same  time  that  any  industrial  progress 
gave  more  wealth  for  less  labor,  it  did  not  give  rise  to  still  more  new 
wants.  The  individual  organization  of  wants,  their  hierarchization^ 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  unanimity  of  fundamental  principles,  must 
precede  the  social  organization  of  labor,  if  we  wish  this  latter  really 
to  make  for  peace  and  morals."  ^ 

— Professor  Tarde's  report  is  characterized  by  many  very  true  obser- 
vations (as,  for  example,  that  every  economic  phase  has  its  own  form 
of  criminality ;   that  sudden  transitions  from  wealth  to  poverty,  and 

» Pp.  203,  204. 
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vice  versa»  are  morally  more  dangerous  than  slow  changes ;  etc.,  etc.)» 
but  at  the  same  time  is  still  more  marked  by  a  certain  elasticity  and 
lack  of  close  reasoning.  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to  frame  a 
criticism  of  the  report  that  will  follow  it  step  by  step. 

However  there  are  some  things  to  be  noted.  According  to  the 
author  there  are  two  sources  of  criminaUty,  the  one  economic,  the 
other  intellectual.  I  consider  that  this  distinction  is  not  correct. 
Every  crime  has  an  intellectual  source,  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  an  act 
conceived  by  the  intellect.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  see  beside 
this  source  an  economic  cause.  But  the  intellect  considered  by  itself 
is  empty ;  it  is  from  the  environment  that  it  must  draw  the  material 
which  it  will  transform  into  ideas.  Consequently  the  question 
becomes  this :  how  far  is  the  economic  environment  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  criminal  thoughts.  Intellect  and  economic  conditions 
do  not  stand  side  by  side  but  the  one  follows  upon  the  other.  It  is 
only  making  use  of  a  commonplace  to  say  that  crime  has  an  intellec- 
tual source ;  that  explains  nothing. 

In  reading  the  first  pages  of  the  reix)rt  one  expects,  after  the  his- 
torical exposition  which  says  that  every  economic  phase  has  its  own 
form  of  criminality,  to  find  an  exposition  of  the  present  economic 
system,  and  an  inquiry  into  how  far  the  criminality  of  our  own  day 
is  bound  up  with  it.  This  would  have  been,  I  think,  most  important, 
and  would  have  advanced  the  subject.  The  most  serious  criticism 
that  I  have  to  make  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted.  What 
follows  is  only  a  series  of  isolated  remarks,  which  are  correct  only  in 
part,  and  in  which  the  whole  question  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomic criseSy  although  the  title  speaks  of  economic  conditions. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  statisticians  have  not  investigated  the 
influence  of  economic  crises,  as  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  proves. 
In  it  I  have  analyzed  the  works  of  the  different  authors  who  have 
especially  treated  of  this  subject.  Finally,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  furnishes  no  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  class  strug- 
gle takes  its  rise  in  times  of  crisis  —  and  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

What  Professor  Tarde  means  in  speaking  of  ''the  advancement  of 
manufacturing  and  its  reorganization  upon  a  vaster  and  better  con- 
ceived plan  ",  is  not  clear.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  final  observation 
that  there  must  be  "an  individual  organization  of  wants",  is  purely 
Utopian.  For  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  our  present 
society  that  it  has  strongly  excited  the  cupidity  of  men,  and  that 
this  will  disappear  only  when  its  cause  has  ceased  to  exist. 

All  Professor  Tarde's  works  upon  criminality  convince  us  of  the 
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great  knowledge  of  their  author.  The  report  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  contains  also  ideas  that  are  often  very  original,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  confessing  that  it  does  not  contribute 
much  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  it  treats.  — 

m. 

A.    COBSE. 

In  the  third  book  of  hia  "Crime  et  Suicide"  the  author  treats  of  the 
ioflueooe  of  economic  conditions  upon  criminality,  beginning  with 
"tabor,  wages,  and  needs." 
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Dr.  Corre  notes  first  the  true  condition  of  the  free  workman.     No 
one  IB  oUiged  to  give  him  work  or  bread,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  beg 
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or  even  to  be  idle.  ''There  is  no  opinion  more  monstrous,  more 
revolting,  and  more  cowardly.  It  is  a  social  crime  as  well  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  follies.  For  it  is  necessary  to  be  logical.  If  you  oblige  a 
man  under  all  circumstances  to  live  by  his  own  means,  in  the  midst 
of  a  limited  circle,  where  the  places  are  distributed  in  advance,  the 
land  divided  to  the  smallest  fragments,  if  you  refuse  him  the  right  to 
alms  after  having  refused  him  work  .  .  .  you  drive  him  to  suicide  or 
crime."  ^  We  must  give  work  to  everyone  who  wants  to  work,  in 
order  that  he  may  suppK)rt  himself  and  his  family,  and  help  must  be 
given  to  those  to  whom  work  cannot  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  work- 
men not  longer  able  to  work  because  of  sickness  or  old  age.  On  the 
other  hand  idleness  must  be  punished  as  well  as  professional  crime. 
Wages  must  be  so  high  that  they  are  sufScient  not  only  for  the  strict 
necessities,  but  for  others  as  well ;  for  example,  for  a  progressive  edu- 
cation, without,  however,  arousing  in  the  laboring  class  the  desire  for 
luxury  that  always  corrupts  morals.  Though  naming  a  single  excep- 
tion. Dr.  Corre  is  of  the  opinion  that  wages  are  in  general  very  insuffi- 
cient, especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  times 
of  unemployment,  sickness,  etc.,  during  which  nothing  is  earned. 
The  question  of  wages  is  one  of  great  importance,  then,  for  thcj 
etiology  of  criminality.  Nevertheless  all  the  improvement  of  thi 
material  condition  of  the  working  class  will  accomplish  nothing  unl< 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  moral  improvement. 

As  other  authors  have  already  proved,  the  price  of  bread  also  has 
an  influence  upon  the  course  of  criminaUty. 

Under  the  heading  "economic  conditions",  he  calls  attention,  in  the 
second  place  to  "assistance,  savings,  property."  When  we  study  the 
effect  of  charity  upon  criminality  in  the  departments  of  France,  we 
see  that  mendicity  and  vagrancy  decrease,  and  that  crimes  are  only 
of  moderate  frequency,  in  places  where  the  official  assistance  given  is 
the  smallest,  while  criminality  is  pretty  prevalent  and  even  on  the 
increase  where  the  greatest  amount  of  official  assistance  is  given. 
"Thus  very  limited  assistance  will  do  less  harm  than  if  it  were  more 
extensive.  Such  is  the  interpretation  the  mind  gathers  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  economic  and  judicial  statistics.  Excess  in  alms-giving, 
with  difficulty  separable  from  a  bad  distribtftion  of  wealth,  will  there- 
fore have  a  demoralizing  influence;  it  enervates  and  sterilizes,  and 
its  fruits  would  appear  more  bitter  if  it  were  possible  to  unveil  the 
little  secrets  of  assistance  under  the  thousand  forms  that  it  wears." ' 

"Saving  enlarges  the  field  of  the  needs  of  the  laborer,  gives  him 

» P.  142.  « P.  430. 
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security  for  the  future,  strengthens  his  independence  with  regard  to 
the  state,  and  his  dignity  in  his  relations  with  other  citizens;  it 
permits  him  to  surround  his  family  with  a  greater  degree  of  comfort, 
and  through  education  to  raise  his  children  into  the  professional 
hierarchy.     It  is  therefore  useful,  and  has  a  moraUzing  influence."  ^ 

However,  exaggerated  saving  is  very  prejudicial  to  morality  for  it 
degenerates  into  avarice  and  thus  becomes  the  cause  of  crime.  We 
often  find  the  average  number  of  depositors  in  savings-banks  in  the 
departments  that  gave  the  lowest  figure  for  crime.  The  departments 
with  a  number  of  depositors  above  or  below  this  average  are  apt  to 
have  high  figures  for  crime. 

"  It  is  pK)ssible  to  criticise  academically  the  famous  saying  of  Proud- 
hon,  'property  klh^fjit'  To  refute  it  will  be  at  times  difficult.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  property  is  theft,  but  I  maintain  that 
property  in  a  measure  that  can  be  fixed  is  nothing  else.  As  it  is  organ- 
ized with  use,  it  is  often  immoral  and  one  of  the  most  active  factors 
in  anti-social  crime,  latent  or  actual."  ^  According  to  the  author,  one 
who  owns  property  is  a  supporter  of  the  state.  For  this  reason  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  ought  to  be  increased,  even  if  this  is  pos- 
sible only  by  dividing  great  estates,  which,  however,  have  almost 
always  been  gotten  together  by  immoral  means,  by  pillaging,  by 
paying  very  small  wages  in  manufacturing,  by  gambling,  etc.  "They 
are  all,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fruit  of  a  skill  and  a  want  of  scruple 
which  would  never  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  really  equitable  society ; 
at  their  blaze,  which  scorns  poverty,  the  passion  for  gain  is  kindled, 
and  dull  rage  begins  to  develop  the  germ  of  reprisals.  How  shall  we 
make  men  who  have  nothing,  and  exhaust  themselves  to  gain  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  satisfied  that  the  persons  who  do  no  work  and 
only  amuse  themselves  possess  everything?  You  may  talk  of  legal 
limitatiAs  as  much  as  you  like,  but  conscience  will  revolt  against  a 
doctrine  that  makes  stolen  property  sacred  after  a  certain  period  of 
imj|i^ty,  and  leads  to  the  cynical  conclusion  that  any  article  or  piece 
of  land,  acquired  by  crime,  is  the  legitimate  possession  of  the  bandit 
if  during  5, 10, 20, 30  years  he  succeeds  in  warding  oflF  the  attacks  of  the 
law."*  Not  only  has  mjpperty  often  been  acquired  in  an  illegal 
manner,  but  the  transmission  of  it  is  also  immoral.  For  it  is  by  this 
means  that  persons  have  acquired  great  fortunes  which  they  would 
never  have  earned  by  their  labor.  It  would  be  preferable  to  make 
private  fortunes  accrue  to  the  state,  after  provision  had  been  made 
fw  the  widow  and  children  "to  provide  for  the  needs  of  persons  who 

» P.  431.  «  Pp.  434,  435.  •  P.  436. 
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are  useful  but  made  unproductive  by  poverty,  and  to  reinforce  the 
collective  labor."  In  this  way  a  general  prosperity  would  replace 
great  fortunes;  this  would  increase  the  feeling  of  solidarity,  while 
great  fortunes  only  awaken  cupidity  and  lead  to  the  commission  of 
crimes.  The  richest  departments  give  the  highest  figures  for  crimi- 
nality. By  the  suppression  or  limitation  of  inheritance  we  should 
suppress  also  the  numerous  crimes  against  life  resulting  from  it. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Corre  examines  the  relative 
impK)rtance  of  the  principal  sociological  factors,  he  sums  up  his 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  upon  criminality. 
Too  great  wealth  and  too  great  poverty  are  both  causes  of  crime. 
""The  first  corrupts  and  the  second  degrades;  both  lead  to  crime 
through  lessening  the  resistance  to  temptation  that  promises  the 
satisfaction  of  wants  fictitious  or  real,  and  when  they  both  appear  in 
the  same  environment,  they  give  more  energy  to  bad  impulses,  more 
violence  to  conflicts."  ^  This  is  why  the  agricultural  class,  in  which 
moderate  prosperity  prevails,  is  the  least  criminal.  The  means  by 
which  this  condition  of  things  is  to  be  improved  is  complex:  ''it  is 
not  altogether  to  be  found  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  wages; 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  better  system  for  making  the  masses 
moral,  in  the  reduction  of  the  influences  which  tempt  them  to  improv- 
idence and  idleness,  lead  them  to  drunkenness  and  alcoholism."' 

—  The  second  part  of  this  work  will  show  sufficiently  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Corre  is  confused  and  incomplete,  not- 
withstanding the  truth  of  some  observations  made  by  him  with 
regard  to  the  subject  which  concerns  us.  The  criticism  of  the  author 
upon  the  organization  of  society  at  present  is  that  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie ;  he  expects  salvation  only  from  the  multiplication  of  small 
holdings,  and  hopes  that  this  will  make  mankind  happier,  (owever, 
the  development  of  large  industries  makes  me  believe  that  this  hope 
will  never  be  realized.  —  \f 

IV. 

L.  MANorrvRiEi^ 

Of  all  the  adherents  of  the  "hypothesis  of  the  environment," 
Professor  Manouvrier  is  undoubtedly  the  one  who  has  set  forth  this 
doctrine  in  the  clearest  manner.  Being  an  anthropologist  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  not  given  his  attention  more  especially  to  economic  condi* 
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tions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  he  says  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Professor  Lombroso,  and  in  support  of  that  of  the  environ- 
ment, is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  will  give  a  rfeium6,  therefore, 
of  his  **Genese  normale  du  crime",'  and  in  doing  so  will  quote  his 
own  words  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  their  full  value.  Al- 
though there  is  no  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  Professor 
Lombroso  and  his  adherents,  and  this  work,  I  shall  be  forced  to  follow 
his  whole  demonstration,  because  of  the  interlacing  of  the  theories  of 
the  Italian  school  and  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"environment." 

The  doctrine  of  the  innate  character  of  crime  and  the  phrenology'  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  closely  connected.  Gall  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  brain  the  organs  of  homicide  and  theft,  without, 
however,  denying. the  importance  of  surroundings,  so  that  he  ex- 
phiined  a  case  of  tneft  by  means  of  circumstances  when  the  bump  of 
theft  was  wanting  in  the  thief. 

This  doctrine  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  theories  of 
Lamarck  and  Darwin.  "'In  the  place  of  attributing  to  the  environ- 
ment the  rdle  of  a  simple  player  of  a  hand-organ,  Lamarck  sees  in  it 
a  true  musician  playing  upK)n  his  instrument  any  airs  suited  to  its 
complexity  and  qualities.  Further,  the  quality  and  characteristics 
of  the  instrument  can  be  modified,  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  this  marvelous  musician  and  that  of  the  music  executed.  This 
was  the  ruin  of  cnpiomancy.  The  diagnostics  of  phrenology  found 
themselves  limited  at  once  and  for  always  to  the  faculties,  the  ele- 
mentary dispositions  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  tried  in  vain  to 
discover,  and  which  are  consistent  with  the  execution  of  act^ndefi- 
nitely  variable.  ' 

''The  phrenologists  are  right  in  connecting  the  'properties  of  the 
soul  and  mind'  with  organization,  but  they  are  wrong  in  connecting 
such  acts  as  theft  and  homicide  with  organic  causes,  as  if  these  acts 
had  the  value  of  real,  irreducible  functions."  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  bond  between  phrenology  and  the  positivist 
school,  this  school  does  not  rely  upon  the  theory  in  question,  but  upon 
the  transformist  theory,  i.e.  upon  the  theory  that  gives  its  attention 
to  environment.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  fundamental  error  that 
tonDS  the  point  of  departure  is  still  universally  prevalent.  "This 
error  consists  in  believing  that  acts  sociologically  defined,  like  crimes, 

^  See  also  by  the  same  author:  "Les  or&nes  des  supplioi6s",  "Les  apti- 
tades  et  les  aotes",  " L*atavisme  et  le  crime",  and  his  reports  to  the  Congress 
of  Criminal  Anthropology  at  Paris  and  at  Brussels. 
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can  be  connected  with  the  anatomical  conformation,  without  being 
first  referred  by  a  psychological  analysis  to  their  psychological  ele- 
ments, the  only  ones,  whether  normal  or  pathological,  that  depend 
directly  upon  anatomy.  The  same  error  consists  in  confusing  the 
combinations  of  aptitudes  formed  under  the  influence  of  environment, 
with  the  elementary  aptitudes  resulting  from  the  native  organization 
or  its  successive  modifications.  It  also  leads  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  primary  fact  that  two  individuals  similarly  constituted  can  be 
led,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  dissimilar  environments  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  since  their  birth,  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  different,  and  even  quite  oppK)site,  ways,  without  their  acts 
ceasing  to  be,  on  that  account,  conformed  to  their  anatomical  con- 
stitution." ^ 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  biologists  that  in  all  living  beings  qualities 
often  occur  that  did  not  appear  in  their  immediate  forebears  but  in 
more  remote  generations.  This  reappearance  of  qualities  is  called 
atavism.  Its  importance  has  been  too  much  exaggerated,  however, 
and  it  has  been  made  into  a  magic  word  with  which,  it  has  been 
thought,  everything  could  be  explained,  including  crime.  The  line 
of  reasoning  has  been  as  follows :  crime  is  one  of  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena among  savage  peoples,  and  must  therefore  have  been  so  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  civilized  peoples.  It  is  observed  that  among 
the  criminals  of  our  day  there  are  more  of  the  anatomical  stigmata 
indicating  atavism  than  among  non-criminals;  consequently  crime 
is  a  phenomenon  of  atavism!  There  are  numerous  errors  in  this 
reasoning.  "Since  we  are  treating  the  question  of  crime,  we  must 
first  ot  all  know  what  is  understood  by  crime,  must  give  a  definition 
of  it  Hdicating  what  crime  corresponds  to  physiologically,  and  to 
what  order  of  anatomical  characteristics  the  physiological  tendency 
to  crime  corresponds.  Considered  in  themselves,  these  acts  sup- 
pose only  the  existence  of  a  conformation  permitting,  and  of  needs 
demanding,  their  accomplishment.  If  such  a  conformation  and  such 
needs  no  longer  exist  in  the  normal  state  among  civilized  peoples, 
where  nevertheless  the  acts  are  frequent,  it  would  be  proper  to  exam- 
ine the  authors  of  them  for  abnormal  characteristics;  not  merely 
any  abnormal  characteristics,  but  characteristics,  anatomical  or 
physiological,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  connect  with  these  apti- 
tudes and  needs  that  have  become  abnormal."  ^ 

Among  the  anatomical  stigmata  observed  in  criminals  in  prison 
there  are  several  which,  considered  by  themselves,  have  nothing 
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abnormal  about  them;  none  of  them  would  serve  to  characterize 
criminals.  We  often  find,  for  example,  that  murderers  have  relatively 
large  jaws,  which  are  ordinarily  thus  an  index  of  a  conformation  dis- 
posed to  brutality ;  "  but  this  brutality  is  absolutely  of  the  same  order 
as  that  of  men  compared  with  women ;  it  is  a  masculine  characteristic, 
and  the  masculine  conformation  is  indubitably  favorable  to  crimes  of 
violence  much  more  than  the  feminine ;  but  happily  it  happens  that 
most  men,  in  civilized  countries,  live  under  conditions  in  which  their 
natural  brutality  does  not  prevent  their  being  very  peaceable  citizens, 
though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  molest  them.  Very  vigorous  men 
are  ordinarily  endowed  with  square  and  very  solid  jaws;  they  are 
men  for  attack  or  defense,  who  may  be  very  useful  to  society  or  very 
harmful,  as  the  case  may  be.  Given  to  acting  vigorously  and  brutally, 
this  they  may  be,  but  inclined  to  crime  they  are  not,  any  more  than 
the  men  with  small  jaws,  whose  mildness  is  often  the  effect  of  muscular 
weakness,  and  who,  though  little  given  to  striking  and  breaking  down 
doors,  nevertheless  know  how  to  be  brutal  and  violent  in  their  own 
way."  ' 

However,  it  might  be  thought  that  these  anatomical  characteris- 
tics, though  not  dangerous  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless  an  indica- 
tion of  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  act  like  savages.  But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  these  characteristics  '*  are  morphological  accidents  that  are 
purely  local  and  are  compatible  with  the  most  fortunate  conforma- 
tion.'* But  this  is  not  saying  that  every  peculiarity  must  remain 
unutilized.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  persons  who  are  able  to 
move  their  ears.  "If  murder  and  theft  were  acts  as  little  compli- 
cated, and  of  as  little  importance  as  moving  the  ears,  and  if  these  acts, 
having  become  criminal,  did  not  suppK)se  very  complex  anatomical 
and  psychological  coordinations;  if  there  were,  in  other  words,  as 
Gall  suppK)sed,  cerebral  organs  specially  and  innately  fitted  for 
murder  and  theft,  we  could  believe  that  the  mere  atavistic  presence 
of  these  organs  would  constitute  a  tendency  to  commit  these  crimes ; 
but  neither  anatomo-physiological  analysis,  nor  psychology  will 
justify  today  so  simple  a  conception."  * 

And  then  it  has  not  been  proved  that  miu'der  and  theft  were 
habitual  with  our  ancestors ;  they  had  recourse  to  them  only  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  quite  like  any  normal  man  of  today.  Con- 
sidered from  an  anatomical  point  of  view  our  means  of  injuring  our 
fdlows  have  decreased ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  now  other  means 
at  our  disposal  (firearms,  etc.).     "As  to  the  need  of  pleasure  and  of 
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life,  this  can  only  have  increased,  and  never  can  cupidity  have  been 
more  aroused  than  in  our  civilized  society.  Never  have  the  tempta- 
tions to  appropriate  the  goods  of  others  been  stronger  and  more  fre- 
quent. Civilization  tends  to  develop  wants  and  appetites,  whence 
there  comes  this  colossal  extension  of  the  means  of  repression  and  of 
coercion  employed  to  make  criminal  attempts  dangerous,  in  order 
that  crime  may  not  be  too  easy  a  means  of  acquiring  fortune.  Except 
for  purely  pathological  cases,  the  criminal  is  moved  by  his  wants, 
by  wants  that  have  nothing  extraordinary  about  them ;  when  a  man 
has  an  interest,  or  thinks  he  has  an  interest  in  committing  a  crime, 
he  brings  into  play  muscular  and  cerebral  aptitudes  which  every 
normal  man  possesses,  the  same  elementary  aptitudes  as  those  he 
might  have  made  use  of,  under  other  circumstances,  to  pursue  and 
punish  a  criminal."  ^ 

Some  biological  facts  are  to  be  explained  by  atavism ;  their  explana- 
tion nevertheless  remains  mysterious.  But  atavism  loses  all  its 
importance  as  a  means  of  explanation  as  soon  as  we  know  how  to 
explain  a  fact  by  actually  existing  causes,  as  is  the  case  with  crime. 
"  We  should  understand  that  it  would  be  a  question  of  atavistic  ten- 
dencies if  assassins  killed  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  killing,  if  thieves  stole 
for  the  pleasure  of  stealing.  Now  we  know  well  that  theft  and 
murder  are  only  means,  and  that  their  use  is  called  *work'  by  pro- 
fessional criminals.  If  they  prefer  this  kind  of  work  it  is  because  it  is 
quicker  and  less  painful  than  regular  work."  * 

It  might  be  objected  here  that  the  horror  of  blood  being  natural 
to  most  men  it  would  be  necessary  just  the  same  to  have  recourse  to 
atavism  to  explain  murder.  This  horror  of  blood  is  assuredly  found 
in  most  men,  but  only  so  far  as  their  interest  requires.  Not  a  single 
surgeon  or  butcher  pursues  his  bloody  trade  through  atavism,  but 
only  because  forced  to  it  by  his  interests.  More  than  one  born- 
bourgeois  thinks  that  he  would  never  eat  meat  rather  than  have  to 
kill  cattle  himself,  but  this  is  only  pure  illusion  or  an  unconscious 
hypocrisy.  For  he  would  do  it  without  any  doubt  if  he  could  not  gain 
his  livelihood  in  any  other  way.  Do  not  the  bourgeoisie  shoot  their 
inoffensive  fellow  citizens  who  revolt  against  a  social  condition  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  call  ideal  ?  Do  they  not  mow  down  savages  with 
machine  guns  in  order  to  divide  up  their  country  ?  Or  do  they  nrt 
make  war  against  other  states  in  order  to  protect  their  own  commercial 
interests  ?  It  will  be  objected  that  these  things  are  not  crimes ;  this 
is  a  question  of  definition,  but  assuredly  they  are  similar  to  crime. 
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"It  is  not  only  in  the  prisons  that  we  find  born-criminals ;  but  we 
are  all  such,  if  we  understand  by  thi^  abusive  expression  the  posses- 
sion of  hereditary  tendencies  to  enjoy  things  ourselves,  in  case  of 
need,  to  the  detriment  of  our  fellows.  The  human  crimes  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded  indicate  chiefly  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  of  ethnic  collectivities,  social  or  otherwise.  As  to  the  indi- 
vidual equivalents  of  crime,  I  will  recall  further  that  they  are  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  conduct  of  honest  men,  most  of  whom  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  make  use  of  means  as  harmful  and 
immoral  as  those  which  criminals  do.  The  equivalents  of  crime 
among  honest  men  present,  it  is  true,  the  great  advantage  of  remain- 
ing more  or  less  unperceived  by  the  penal  code,  by  the  police  at  least, 
and  the  psychologists  of  the  New  School ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
recognized  as  immoral  and  harmful  by  those  who  have  recourse  to 
them,  and  they  suffice  to  show  in  what  way  honest  men  would  conduct 
themselves  if  the  conditions  in  which  they  live  and  have  lived  had  not 
driven  them  away  from  crime,  legally  so-called,  with  as  much  force  as 
the  opposite  environmental  conditions  have  driven  others  to  it."  ^ 

Having  made  fuller  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  cruel  and  repug- 
nant professions  referred  to  above  are  not  practiced  because  of  atavistic 
tendencies,  but  solely  from  necessity,  the  author  ends  this  part  of  his 
article  as  follows :  "There  nevertheless  remains  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence between  the  killing  of  an  animal  and  the  killing  of  a  man,  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  of  course,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
motives  generally  fitted  to  prevent  the  killing.  But  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  these  motives  are  connected  with  environmental  influ- 
ences which  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  which,  for  too  many  persons, 
are  considerably  diminished  and  at  the  same  time  replaced  by  influ- 
ences of  the  opposite  environment.  Most  assassins  have  received  a 
certain  evUure  appropriate  to  the  conception  of  murder  and  to  its 
realization,  and  this  is  simply  facilitated  by  their  conformation,  which 
is  in  no  wise  exceptional.  If  we  had  only  to  twirl  our  thumb  to  get 
rid  of  an  enemy  we  should  have  to  put  forth  all  our  efforts  to  harm  no 
one.  Already  too  many  respectable  men  can  order  murders  that 
they  would  not  be  courageous  enough  to  execute.  Let  us  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  self-interest  more  often  deters  men  from  murder 
than  drives  them  to  it,  for  every  normal  man  possesses  the  cerebral 
and  muscular  qualities  necessary  to  conceive,  prepare,  and  execute 
the  crime.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  the  return  to  animal  instincts 
through  atavism.     The  continuity  of  man  and  the  animals  is  much 
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more  perfect  than  the  atavistic  school  pretends.  Man  is  always  an 
animal ;  the  most  dangerous  of  all  because  he  is  the  most  intelligent 
and  because  he  can  utilize  his  faculties  in  all  sorts  of  ways»  harmful  or 
useful  to  his  fellows  according  to  his  own  interest.  The  formula  to  be 
applied  is  to  arrange  things  so  that  every  man  will  find  more  advan- 
tage in  being  useful  to  his  fellows  than  in  injuring  them.  Progress  in 
this  regard  would  be  more  rapid  without  this  unfortunate  predilection 
for  occult  causes,  which  leads  so  many  excellent  minds  to  seek  in  the 
clouds  for  explanations  that  lie  under  their  noses,  but  which  have  to 
be  found  just  where  they  are. 

"Those  ferocious  instincts  which  seem  the  return  of  another  world, 
in  brawls  or  in  times  of  revolution,  are  not  returning  at  all,  because 
they  have  never  disappeared.  During  a  certain  time  they  do  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  individual  or  the  family,  because  there  is 
no  need  that  they  should;  or  possibly  they  manifest  themselves  in 
ways  less  dangerous,  in  connection  with  ordinary  circumstances  and 
relatively  favorable  to  tranquillity.  But  let  there  arise  any  need,  no 
matter  what,  of  a  "  mobilization  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  forces*', 
then  the  mobilization  takes  place,  and  the  most  civilized  man  appears 
under  the  form  of  the  dangerous  animal  he  has  never  ceased  to  be, 
happily  for  himself  and  his  species.  This  man  whom  you  take  for  an 
atavistic  throw-back,  appears  such  to  you  only  because  you  have 
failed  to  recognize  in  their  mild  form,  in  yoiu'self  and  in  others,  the 
fundamental  brutality  and  egoism  of  the  human  species.  Notwith- 
standing the  civilizing  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  you  have  lived, 
notwithstanding  the  peaceable  habits  that  you  have  contracted, 
and  all  the  horror  with  which  you  are  inspired  by  the  contrary  habits 
of  which  you  fear  to  fall  the  victim,  it  is  enough  that  you  should  be 
worked  upon  rather  strongly  by  a  combination  of  annoying  circum- 
stances, that  even  you  should  become  a  dangerous  individual* 
When  we  wish  to  study  crime  as  anthropologists  or  as  psychologists^ 
we  must  not  be  afraid  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  and  it  is  important 
to  clear  our  minds  beforehand,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  illusions  of 
self-love,  and  of  deceptive  conventions."  ^ 

Then  Professor  Manouvrier  criticises  in  a  manner  as  just  as  it  is 
witty,  the  hypothesis  of  the  "delinquent  man."  He  demonstrates 
that,  according  to  the  method  of  the  New  School,  a  work  could  be 
written  upon  the  "hunting  man"  also,  full  of  scientific  observations 
upon  his  argot,  his  boasting,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  all  sorts  of  signs,  in  short, 
which  go  to  show  that  a  taste  for  hunting  is  an  atavistic  phenomenon, 
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The  explanation  of  crime  by  atavism  is  no  more  true  than  this  other, 
for  both  can  be  explained  by  the  environment. 

If  we  hold  absolutely  to  the  expression :  "bom-criminal",  every 
man  is  one,  just  as  every  dog  is  a  bom-swimmer.  Every  dog  knows 
how  to  swim  very  well,  but  this  does  not  prevent  a  number  of  dogs 
from  never  swinuning,  since  ordinarily  there  are  more  convenient 
ways  of  crossing  the  water.  In  the  same  way  every  man  is  a  bom- 
criminal,  but  most  men  refrain  from  becoming  actual  criminals, 
since  that  course  is  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  other. 

"No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  educational  influences  to  which  one 
is  subjected  during  his  whole  life  and  especially  during  infancy,  and 
the  solicitations  of  self-interest,  are  exceedingly  variable  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  and  for  different  individuals ;  and  that  the  educa- 
tional influences  and  the  solicitations  of  self-interest  unite  very  gener- 
ally to  furnish  the  motive  for  criminal  conduct  and  forhonest  conduct 
as  well.  And  it  is  this  that  governs  every  man's  manner  of  acting  in 
his  relations  with  others ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  treating  o£ 
anthropology,  whether  anatomical,  physio-psychological,  or  socio- 
logical.    It  is  never  forgotten  in  practical  life. 

"We  all  know  that,  whatever  our  fundamental  character  may  be 
and  the  honest  habits  that  we  have  been  able  to  form,  our  manner  of 
conducting  ourselves  may  vary  considerably  under  the  influence  of 
changes  in  our  environment,  and  in  proportion  to  those  changes. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  which  the  most  austere  man  would  greatly  dread 
to  be  exposed,  and  to  which  he  would  never  voluntarily  expose  him- 
self, because  he  knows  that  the  tendencies  imputed  to  criminals  (said 
to  be  atavistic,  but  all  simply  human)  are  not  lacking  in  himself. 
These  tendencies,  when  they  have  found  abundant  and  honorable 
means  of  satisfaction  during  long  years,  become  so  much  the  more  to 
be  dreaded  on  this  accoimt,  and  run  great  danger  of  becoming  criminal 
as  soon  the  legal  means  of  satisfaction  disappear.  The  man  who  comes 
to  lack  these  means  finds  himself  in  a  much  more  dangerous  situation 
as  far  as  the  likelihood  of  his  becoming  a  criminal  is  concerned,  than 
one  who  had  become  accustomed  to  privations."  * 

Professor  Manouvrier  begins  the  last  section  of  his  study  by  asking 
what  is  the  significance  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  observed  in  the 
so-called  bom-criminals.  "The  truth  probably  is  that  we  do  find  in  a 
aumber  of  criminals  in  prison  more  of  the  lower  or  abnormal  charac- 
teristics than  in  a  like  number  of  persons  chosen  at  random.  But 
this  is  no  wise  proves  that  those  among  the  criminals  who  have  such 
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characteristics,  have  been  predestined  to  crime  from  their  physical 
make-up.  Those  among  them  who  are  not  so  constituted  are  never- 
theless criminals,  and  honest  men  who  bear  the  criminal  marks  have 
nevertheless  remained  honest. 

"'The  truth  is  that  the  'new  school'  consider  as  criminals  only  the 
refuse  of  this  class,  the  prisoners ;  just  as,  when  they  wanted  to  depict 
prostitutes,  they  took  poor  syphilitic  girls  who  had  been  at  least 
three  years  in  brothels,  that  is  to  say,  the  refuse  of  refuse.  Under 
what  family  and  social  conditions  these  criminals  and  prostitutes 
lived  during  childhood  and  afterward,  it  is  easy  for  anyone  to  imag- 
ine who  has  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  slums  of  manufacturing 
towns.  In  order  to  escape  crime  and  prostitution  or  mendicity  when 
one  has  grown  up  in  such  an  environment,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
virtues  that  are  extremely  rare  among  respectable  people,  so  much  the 
more  so  since,  to  the  temptations  that  come  from  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  luxury,  is  ordinarily  added  the  effect  of  example,  and  even  of  educa- 
tion of  the  particular  kind  that  is  called  criminal  education.  AU  this 
may  be  resisted  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs. 
The  good  qualities  themselves  that  one  possesses  become  the  causes 
of  crime.  It  may  even  be  maintained  that  physical  excellencies 
themselves  drive  men  to  crime  more  strongly  than  defects,  when  once 
the  external  conditions  become  favorable  for  crime."  * 

The  fact  that  we  generally  find  more  inferior  individuals  among 
the  criminals  imprisoned  than  among  other  men  must  be  attributed 
to  the  two  following  circumstances :  first,  that  criminals  who  have  not 
been  arrested,  owe  their  liberty  generally  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
better  endowed ;  and  second,  that  in  all  social  classes  a  selection  goes 
on  by  which  those  best  constituted  are  always  in  possession  of  the 
most  desirable  and  least  painful  means  of  existence,  while  to  those^ 
less  privileged  fall  the  lowest  professions,  and  they  "'end  sooner 
or  later  by  falling  into  the  ditch  where  the  influences  that  drive 
men  to  crime  reach  their  maximum  frequency  and  power,  while 
the  contrary  motives  are  proportionately  weak."  Those  who 
have  known  better  days  sometimes  prefer  suicide  to  crime;  but 
those  who  are  bom  in  the  ditch,  know  no  other  life,  and  are  con- 
sequently led  into  crime. 

What  is  much  more  astonishing  than  crime  is  the  fact  that  workmen 
labor  courageously  and  patiently  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and 
notwithstanding  this  lead  only  a  miserable  life.  The  reason  b  that 
they  have  known  nothing  but  labor  since  infancy  and  have  always 

1  Pp.  449,  450. 
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had  to  be  content  with  very  simple  amusements.    It  goes  without 
saying  that  one  man  is  more  moved  to  commit  crimes  than  another, 
although  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living  are  the  same,  just 
as  an  atldete  will  use  violence  quicker  than  a  weakling.     But  this  is  no 
reason  to  declare'StreTIgtffa  factor  of  crime,  since  It  servestor  useltri- 
acts  as  well.     Acts  which  are  contrary  to  the  proper  working  of  society 
are,  therefore,  called  abnormal  and  those  are  called  normal  that  are 
in  harmony  with  it.     But  it  is  not  therefore  permissible  to  transfer 
this  distinction  to  the  field  of  biology,  and  call  the  criminal  abnormal. 
**  Aptitudes  that  are  very  normal  physiologically,  may  be  employed 
for  acts  that  are  equally  normal  physiologically,  but  which,  from  a 
social  point  of  view  are  classed  as  abnormal,  because  contrary  to  the 
social  prosperity.     Yet  this  is  an  abuse  of  the  word  '  abnormal ', 
because  society  as  at  present  constituted  is,  in  its  normal  functioning, 
consistent  with  innumerable  causes  of  conflict  between  its  own  inter- 
ests and  those  of  individuals.     And  just  as  the  annoying  consequences 
of  our  mistakes  often  make  us  recognize  the  truth,  so  crimes  very 
often  serve  to  indicate  to  societies  the  reforms  they  ought  to  bring 
about  in  order  to  perfect  themselves. 

*'  Every  individual  has  wants  to  satisfy,  wants  primordial  or  second- 
ary, that  may  become  infinitely  complicated  and  clothed  in  forms  as 
much  more  various  as  the  environment  becomes  more  complex. 
Now  it  happens  in  every  society,  and  especially  in  very  civilized 
societies,  that  the  difiFerent  individuals  do  not  find  the  same  facilities, 
and  further,  do  not  possess  the  same  means  of  action.  There  is  an 
evident  di^roportion  between  the  existing  needs  and  the  milder 
means  of  satisfying  them;  whence  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
wdl-being. 

**In  our  estimating  the  intrinsic  worth  of  criminals,  we  must  not 
fail  to  take  account  of  this  fact,  that  most  honest  men  do  not  deprive 
themselves  of  any  of  the  pleasures  which  are  the  aim  of  criminals, 
and  that  most  criminals,  in  order  to  escape  crime  would  have  had  to 
have  rare  virtue.  Among  the  legal  means  of  satisfaction  offered  by 
society  there  are  those  that  are  easy  and  agreeable,  among  others 
that  of  drawing  the  income  from  capital  amassed  by  one's  parents. 
There  are  also  difficult  and  painful  ones,  which  are  the  lot  of  those 
whom  pecuniary  heredity  has  not  secured  against  the  so-called  crim- 
inal heredity.  In  order  to  share  legally  in  the  pleasures  of  which 
they  are  witnesses,  those  whom  we  may  call  disinherited  by  fortune, 
mtist  make  efforts  of  which  those  bom  to  wealth  have  no  idea.  This 
is  why,  if  the  disinherited  seek  a  short-cut,  we  must  ask  ourselves. 
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before  we  consider  them  as  monstrous  beings,  whether  imder  the  same 
circumstances  we  should  be  able  to  keep  to  the  legal  path. 

"The  struggle  for  existence  and  well-being  is  regulated  by  social 
laws.  If  these  were  perfect,  each  individual  could  satisfy  his  wants 
in  an  equitable  measure,  that  is  to  say  in  the  measure  of  his  faculties, 
his  labor,  and  the  service  he  renders  to  the  commimity.  Crimes 
woidd  then  be  diminished  in  an  enormous  proportion,  but  they  woidd 
not  be  suppressed,  for  there  would  still  be  inevitable  competitions, 
and  the  time  will  probably  never  come  when,  on  the  one  hand,  each 
individual  will  have  just  the  wants  that  his  social  worth  will  permit 
him  to  satisfy  legally,  and,  on  the  other,  will  have  sufficient  virtue 
to  renounce  the  satisfaction  of  wants,  even  factitious  ones,  which  he 
has  once  contracted  without  being  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
which  the  most  just  law  imposes  for  this  satisfaction."  ^ 

The  penal  law  is  one  of  the  means  the  object  of  which  is  combating 
the  illegal  satisfaction  of  wants.  Everyone  knows,  however,  that 
this  means  does  not  always  attain  the  end  sought.  The  penal  law 
will,  in  fact,  produce  a  diminution  of  criminality  only  when  it  shall 
have  brought  about  profound  penal  changes,  —  when  punishment 
shall  be  no  more  than  the  useful  and  necessary  reaction  against  acts 
that  are  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  and  to  the 
development  of  society. 

It  is  to  be  proved  that  there  is,  besides  the  normal,  or  ordinary, 
origin  of  crime,  a  pathologic&l,  or  extraordinary,  origin.  "It  is  quite 
superfluous  to  bring  in  tendencies  atavistically  recalled  by  patho- 
logical degeneracy,  in  order  to  explain  the  harmful  effects  of  this 
degeneracy,  and  of  mental  diseases,  upon  the  way  in  which  the  degen- 
erate and  mentally  diseased  act.  The  least  functional  trouble  is 
enough  to  alter  our  sensations,  our  judgment,  our  imagination,  our 
deliberations,  and  consequently,  to  make  us  act  wrongly."  ^ 

The  theory  of  the  innate  character  of  crime  through  atavism  is 
consequently  quite  erroneous.  "It  would  be  unseemly  on  my  part 
to  refer  it,  through  atavism,  to  original  sin  or  to  the  caU  of  the  blood 
of  the  ancient  melodramas.  I  will  not  even  say  that  it  is  derived 
through  tradition,  which  is  an  environmental  influence,  from  the  old 
phrenological  doctrine,  although  that  is  an  error  of  the  same  kind. 
Errors,  in  fact,  are  like  crimes ;  they  have  no  need  of  atavism  nor  of 
immediate  heredity,  nor  even  of  tradition,  in  order  to  repeat  them- 
selves. Causes  of  error  or  causes  of  crime,  the  springs  are  far  from 
being  dried  up.    They  always  flow  abundantly.    It  is  necessary  in 
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science  to  react  against  errors,  and  in  society  to  react  against  crimes. 
But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  every  man  is  normally  exposed 
to  commit  both  errors  and  crimes."  * 

—  I  shall  make  only  a  few  observations  upon  Professor  Manouvrier's 
study,  a  work  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best,  not  to  say  the 
best,  upon  the  origin  of  crime,  and  in  about  fifty  pages  says  more 
than  many  a  bulky  volume. 

In  the  first  place  Professor  Manouvrier  shows  that  in  our  days 
wants  have  increased  greatly,  and  he  believes  that  civilization  is  the 
cause  of  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  last  assertion  is  not  correct 
and  that  civilization  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Many  writers  commit 
this  error  of  confusing  civilization  and  the  present  mode  of  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  just  for  this  reason  that  it  is  useful  and  necessary  to 
correct  it.  All  the  evils  that  have  been  brought  upon  the  peoples  of 
Africa  and  of  China,  war,  alcohol,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  called  by  the 
collective  name  of  "civilization."  In  reality  it  is  those  who  have 
brought  all  these  calamities  upon  these  ^untries,  and  have  tried  to 
destroy  a  veritable,  age-long  civilization  like  that  of  China,  who  are 
the  barbarians.  It  is  not  a  civilizing  instinct  that  has  driven  Euro- 
pean states  to  a  policy  of  expansion,  but  rather  cupidity,  eagerness  for 
gain  on  the  part  of  the  owning  class,  who  are  seeking  a  new  outlet  for 
their  merchandise;  in  short,  it  is  the  present  mode  of  production, 
capitalism. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  constant  increa^i^^  wants ; 
it  is  the  present  system  which  creates  wants.  New  methods  of  pro- 
curing profit  are  invented,  and  it  is  only  with  this  in  view  that  many 
inventions  are  made,  most  of  them  useless,  often  even  harmful. 
And  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  grasp  at  any 
means,  even  the  most  absurd,  of  passing  the  time,  and  have  the 
moD^  to  procure  these  means.  And  these  wants  spring  up  in  other 
persons  also,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  them  ihakes  men  the 
more  eager.  Consequently  it  is  not  civilization,  but  capitalism,  which 
must  be  designated  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  the  second  place.  Professor  Manouvrier  thinks  that  criminality 
would  diminish  enormously,  but  without  disappearing  entirely,  if 
the  social  laws  were  perfected  so  that  each  individual  could  satisfy 
his  wants  according  to  his  capacities,  his  labor,  and  his  services  to  the 
community.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  correct ;  but  the  maxim 
of  Saint-Simon,  "to  every  man  according  to  his  capacities,  to  each 
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capacity  according  to  its  works",  which,  in  Professor  Manouvrier*s 
opinion,  is  perfect,  by  many  others  is  not  thought  to  be  so,  though 
superior  to  the  present  distribution  of  commodities.  We  can  set  over 
against  this  the  rule,  *'that  each  shall  work  according  to  his  faculties 
and  his  strength,  and  receive  according  to  his  needs."  If  this  were 
realized,  crime  would  become  almost  unimaginable.  Many  persons 
are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  thing  could  never  be  realized.  But 
they  forget  that  it  is  exclusively  from  the  environment  that  the  enor- 
mous differences  in  wants  arise  (the  wife  of  the  millionaire  has  perhaps 
a  thousand  times  as  many  needs  as  the  wife  of  the  proletarian).  If 
these  two  persons  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  same  environ- 
ment, the  wants  of  the  one  would  have  been  to  those  of  the  other 
perhaps  as  1  to  3,  or  even  less,  but  certainly  not  more.  And  then 
those  who  believe  in  a  future  distribution  according  to  needs,  are  of  the 
opinion  (and  think  they  can  prove  it)  that,  if  in  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  society  egoism  is  omnipotent,  the  feeling  of  solidarity  will  be 
so  strengthened  in  the  future  social  organization,  that  the  man  en- 
dowed with  great  abilities  and  much  energy,  will  not  begrudge  his 
fellow  less  highly  endowed,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  wants. 

I  would,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  remark  concerning  the  environ- 
mental school  in  general,  a  remark  not  to  be  considered  as  a  criticism, 
for  I  agree  perfectly  that  it  is  the  environment  that  makes  the  criminal. 
It  is  this :  it  is  not  enough  for  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  crimi- 
nality, to  furnish  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  cause  of  crime  is  not 
inherent  in  man;  it  is  also  necessary  to  show  in  what  respects  the 
environment  is  criminogenous,  and  in  what  way  it  can  be  improved. 
Now  the  French  School  has  given  but  little  attention  to  this.  — 

V. 

A.  Baer. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Baer,  "Der  Verbrecher  in  anthropologischer 
Beziehung",  has  only  an  indirect  importance  for  our  subject,  as  the 
title  indicates.  Since  his  medical  and  anthropological  studies  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  atmosphere  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  crime,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  his  opinion.  For  this  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following :  "For  us  crime  is,  as  Prins  excel- 
lently expresses  it,  not  an  individual  phenomenon,  but  a  social  one. 
'  Criminality  is  made  up  of  the  elements  of  human  society  itself,  it  is 
not  transcendent  but  immanent.     We  can  see  in  it  a  kind  of  degenera- 
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lion  of  the  social  organism.  .  .  .  The  criminal  and  the  honest  man 
Bie  each  dependent  upon  their  environment.  There  are  social 
conditions  that  are  favorable  to  moral  health,  where  there  is  no  tend- 
ency,  no  inclination  toward  crime;  there  is  a  social  environment 
where  the  atmosphere  is  corrupt,  where  unwholesome  elements  have 
accumulated,  where  crime  settles  as  soot  does  in  a  flue,  where  the 
tendency  toward  crime  bears  fruit."  Though  Ferri  has  recently 
advocated  the  opinion  that  the  criminal  is  the  result  of  three  factors, 
operative  at  the  same  time,  and  that  these  three  causes  are  individual 
{i.e.  anthropological),  physical,^  and  social ;  in  our  opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  three  causes  are  actually  to  be  reduced  to  a  single 
one,  if,  as  he  himself  points  out,  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  first  two  are  both  dependent  upon  social  conditions.  The 
anthropological  and  physical  stigmata  of  criminals  are,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  above,  in  most  cases  wholly  conditioned  by  the 
influences  and  circumstances  of  their  environment. 

"Crime,  we  will  close  this  work  by  saying,  is  not  the  consequence 
of  a  special  organization  of  the  criminal,  an  organization  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  criminal  alone,  and  which  forces  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts.  The  criminal,  such  by  habit  and  apparently 
bom  as  such,  bears  many  marks  of  bodily  and  mental  deformity, 
which  have,  however,  neither  in  their  totality  nor  singly,  so  marked 
and  peculiar  a  character  as  to  differentiate  the  criminal  from  his 
fellows  as  a  distinct  type.  The  criminal  bears  the  traces  of  degener- 
acy that  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  among  the  lower  classes  from 
which  he  mostly  takes  his  rise.  These  traces,  acquired  through  social 
conditions  and  transmitted,  in  his  case  at  times  emerge  in  stronger 
fcHin.  Whoever  woidd  do  away  with  crime  must  do  away  with  the 
social  wrongs  in  which  crime  takes  root  and  grows,  and,  in  establishing 
and  applying  forms  of  punishment,  must  give  more  weight  to  the 
individuality  of  the  criminal  than  to  the  category  under  which  the 
crime  falls."  ' 

1  ["Somatisch."  Though  capable  of  hemg  translated  thus,  this  word  is 
plainly  not  "physical"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  is  used  for  one  of  Ferri *s 
three  eauses.  —  Tranbl.] 
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See  also:  Dr.  A.  Boumet,  "De  la  criminality  en  France  et  en  Italie"; 
G.  Richard,  "Les  crises  sociides  et  la  criminality"  ("L'ann6e  sooiolo^que", 
1809-W);  L.  Gumplawicz,  **Das  Verbrechen  als  soziale  Erschemung" 
("Soaologisohe  Essays"). 

(NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDmoN :  Compare  further  the  recent  works  of 
the  Rienoh  school :  E.  Laurent,  "Le  criminel" ;  J.  L.  de  Lanesaan,  **  La  lutte 
eontra  le  crime" ;  /.  MaxweU,  '*Le  crime  et  la  soci6t6."J 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  BIQ-SOCIOLOGISTS. 

I. 

Ad.  Prins. 

I  CANNOT  better  give  Professor  Prins's  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  my  work  than  by  quoting  what  he  says  in  his  book,  "Criminality et 
r^ression*',  and  especially  in  his  first  chapter  entitled  "De  la  crimi- 
nality en  g6n^ral.  Des  classes  criminelles.  Des  d^inquants  d'accident 
et  des  d^inquants  de  profession."  There  we  read:  "There  exists 
no  abstract  type  of  a  moral  man,  nor  of  a  guilty  man ;  crime  is  not  an 
individual  phenomenon,  but  a  social  phenomenon.  Criminality 
proceeds  from  the  very  elements  of  humanity  itself;  it  is  not  tran- 
scendent, but  immanent ;  we  can  see  in  it  a  sort  of  degeneration  of  the 
social  organism."  ' 

There  is  an  environment  favorable  to  moral  health,  where  the  tend- 
ency to  crime  is  almost  wholly  lacking ;  there  is  a  social  environment 
where  the  atmosphere  is  corrupt,  where  unwholesome  elements  are 
heaped  up,  where  the  most  vigorous  perish,  where  criminality  spreads 
like  the  mould  in  the  dunghill ;  the  tendency  toward  crime  there  is 
formidable,  and  we  can  say  in  this  sense  that  it  is  a  social  fact  with  a 
social  cause,  and  that  it  is  in  intimate  connection  with  a  given  social 
organization. 

Let  us  consider  our  own  epoch  for  a  moment.  A  century  of  progress 
and  refinement  is  a  century  of  vices ;  the  increasing  complexity  of 
our  mechanism  creates,  with  new  temptations,  new  occasions  of 
falling.  The  car  of  civilization,  like  that  of  Juggernaut,  destroys 
many  of  those  who  throw  themselves  under  its  wheels.  The  worid 
has  enormous,  appetities  that  it  cannot  satisfy :  sensuality,  greed  of 
gain,  a  taste  for  and  facility  in  speculation;   the  contrast  between 

»P.  13. 
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great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty;  the  brutal  necessities  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  face  of  the  concentration  of  property  and 
of  capital ;  the  defects  of  the  industrial  organization,  which  abandons 
the  proletariat  to  chance,  keeps  no  watch  over  apprenticeship,  and 
leaves  the  child  of  the  working-man  to  the  excitations  of  the  streets 
and  the  promiscuity  of  the  workshop,  and  finally  sharpens  everywhere 
the  obscure  instincts  of  animalism ;  all  this  recoils  upon  criminality 
with  deplorable  certainty.  How  far  wrong  we  shoidd  be  in  such  an 
environment  simply  to  contrast  the  delinquent  with  the  honest  man ! 
It  is  two  social  states  that  are  contrasted;  the  one  is  based  upon 
comfortable  means,  sociability,  mutual  protection,  useful  work,  and 
thrift ;  the  other  upon  poverty,  isolation,  egoism,  and  unproductive 
labor.  And  in  the  great  urban  agglomerations,  pauperism,  mendicity 
and  vagrancy,  idleness,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  prostitution,  the 
dissipation  of  strength,  everything,  in  short,  naturally  concurs  in 
developing  social  anemia. 

"Take  any  district  whatsoever,  however  poor,  uncivilized,  and  wild, 
and  you  will  always  find  in  the  great  cities,  London  or  Paris,  New  York 
or  San  Francisco,  a  worse  environment  and  greater  depravity.  It  is 
here,  in  the  lowest  slums,  where  never  a  glimmer  of  physical  or  moral 
weQ-being  penetrates,  that  the  disinherited  live.  They  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  splendor  of  luxury  only  to  hate  it ;  they  respect  neither  prop- 
erty nor  life,  because  neither  property  nor  life  has  any  real  value  for 
them ;  they  are  bom,  grow  pale,  struggle,  and  die,  without  suspecting 
that  for  certain  persons  existence  is  good  fortune,  property  a  right, 
virtue  a  habit,  and  calm  a  constant  state.  Such  is  the  natural  and 
fatal  home  of  criminality. 

**In  a  quarter  subjected  to  detestable  hygiene,  built  upon  marshy 
soil,  devoid  of  drainage  and  potable  water,  furrowed  with  narrow  and 
filthy  streets,  covered  with  hovels  without  life  or  air,  where  an  atro- 
phied population  vegetates,  epidemics  are  inevitable  and  propagate 
themselves  with  great  intensity.  In  the  same  way,  crime  finds  an 
easy  and  certain  prey  in  the  environment  of  the  poor  of  a  great  city. 
The  ill^timate  and  abandoned  children,  the  children  of  convicts  and 
piostitutes,  the  vagrants,  etc.  are  so  many  designated  recruits. 
Without  family,  without  traditions,  without  fixed  home  or  settled 
occupation,  without  relations  with  the  ruling  classes,  what  wonder 
that  they  have  no  other  motive  than  complete  egoism,  no  other  activ- 
ity fh^n  selfish  and  transitory  efforts  for  the  immediate  satisfaction 
of  their  material  appetites  ?  The  emigration  from  the  country  to  the 
city  still  further  increases  this  army  and  multiplies  the  chances  of 
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crime.  When  the  sons  of  peasants  leave  the  plow  for  the  workshop 
and  come  to  seek  fortune  in  the  furnace  of  great  cities,  they  follow 
the  spirit  of  adventure ;  they  must  have,  at  any  price,  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  as  competition  is  great  and  temptations  arise  at  every 
step,  the  prisons  profit  by  this  overplus  that  the  country  gives  to  the 
city.  Another  consequence  of  the  immigration  from  the  country  is 
that  the  population  becomes  excessive,  places  are  lacking,  and  wages 
fall  below  the  living  expenses.  Ducpetiaux  showed,  in  1856,  that  the 
budget  of  the  working-man  in  the  great  cities  is  lower  than  the  sum 
representing  the  budget  of  the  working-man  in  prison.  This  situa- 
tion has  not  changed,  and  the  laboring  class,  badly  lodged,  badly 
nourished,  vegetate  at  the  mercy  of  economic  crises.  The  working- 
man  is  always  on  the  verge  of  vagrancy,  the  vagrant  always  on  the 
verge  of  crime.  The  whole  proletariat  is  thus  exposed  in  the  front 
rank,  and  whether  it  is  a  question  of  sickness  or  crime,  it  is  the  first  to 
fall."  ' 

'"Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  the  criminal  classes, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  classes  where  we  meet  the  tendency  to  crime. 
And  it  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  we  can  determine  their  legal 
character;  they  are  the  vagrants  and  delinquents  by  profession. 
They  are  clearly  differentiated  from  the  vagabonds  and  delinquents 
by  accident.  This  distinction,  which  modem  statistics  has  brought 
into  relief,  is  now  the  basis  of  penal  science,  and  the  judge  can  no 
longer  overlook  it. 

"The  occasional  delinquents  constitute  the  minority,  their  life  is 
regular,  their  instincts  are  right ;  a  sudden  passion,  an  unpremeditated 
outburst,  a  passing  depression  of  the  will,  leads  them  into  crime ;  a 
sort  of  fever  dominates  them  and,  the  fit  once  past,  their  normal  life 
takes  up  its  course  again. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  professional  delinquents,  who  make  up 
the  largest  part  of  the  population  of  the  prisons,  are  really  the  criminal 
class.  They  are  the  hardened,  the  incorrigible,  the  recidivists.  They 
form,  by  the  side  of  regular  society,  the  great  rebel  tribe,  where 
gather  and  mingle  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  idleness,  and  prostitution. 
The  soldiers  of  this  army  obey,  not  a  momentary  desire,  but  a  per- 
manent tendency.  They  do  not  always  commit  crime  for  crime's 
sake,  but  the  most  trivial  incident  drives  them  to  it;  they  profit 
by  every  opportimity,  and  we  can  say  that,  as  in  certain  circles  virtue 
is  a  reflex  act,  so  crime  is  a  reflex  act  with  them.  Further,  they  have, 
quite  like  the  civilized  world,  a  public  opinion  which  supports  them, 
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arouaes  them,  gives  them  their  own  kind  of  popularity,  and  con- 
stitutes, in  a  word,  an  incentive  for  the  heroes  of  vice,  just  as  the 
other  public  opinion  encourages  the  soldiers  of  duty. 

**  What  is  true  of  criminal  society  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  the 
indiyidual  as  such.  In  each  infraction  of  the  law,  besides  the  acciden- 
tal factor,  i.e.  age,  character,  temperament,  in  a  word,  the  personal 
diqxisition,  there  is  the  collective  or  social  factor,  i.e.  the  environ- 
ment, the  permanent  conditions,  the  general  laws.  With  the  occa- 
sional delinquent  the  individual  factor  predominates,  it  is  especially 
the  man  that  appears.  With  the  habitual  delinquent,  it  is  the  social 
factor,  the  collectivity  that  comes  upon  the  scene. 

'*In  the  well-to-do,  polished,  educated  classes,  who  have  lacked 
nothing  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  civilizing  influences  from  the 
cradle,  the  fault  is  chiefly  personal,  and,  it  is  the  exception.  In  the 
lower  strata,  where  everything  is  lacking,  where,  to  combat  evil,  men 
have  neither  in  the  present,  social  protection,  nor  in  the  past,  the 
generations  of  ancestors  who  have  enjoyed  power,  wealth,  and  educa- 
tion, it  is  chiefly  collective.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  collective  forces 
have  a  dominant  action  in  criminality ;  in  order  to  combat  it  these 
must  be  attacked,  and  the  legislator  finds  in  the  law  only  a  blunted 
wei^x>n  if  he  does  not  understand  thii  nuprrmft  truth,  thf  nnrini 

n. 

W.  D.  Morrison. 

The  prrface  to  '* Crime  and  its  Causes"  contains  an  abridgment  of 
the  opinion  of  the  author  upon  the  influence  of  economic  conditions. 
He  says  there : 

'*  Economic  prosperity,  however  widely  diffused,  will  not  extin- 
guish crime.  Many  people  imagine  that  all  the  evils  afflicting  society 
spring  from  want,  but  this  is  only  partially  true.  A  small  number  of 
crimes  are  probably  due  to  sheer  lack  of  food,  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  crime  woidd  still  remain  an  evil  of  enormous  magnitude 
even  if  there  were  no  such  calamities  as  destitution  and  distress.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  easy  circumstances  have  less  influence  on  conduct 
than  is  generally  beUeved ;  prosperity  generates  criminal  inclinations 
as  well  as  adversity,  and  on  the  whole  the  rich  are  just  as  much  ad- 
dicted to  crime  as  the  poor."  ' 

The  chapter  'Xlimate  and  Crime"  contains  some  observations  that 
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are  of  interest  in  connection  with  our  subject.  In  speaking  of  the 
great  number  of  crimes  against  persons  in  Italy,  the  author  says: 

"Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  entirely  due  to  economic  distress.  A  con- 
dition of  social  misery  has  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with  the 
production  of  crime.  In  countries  where  there  is  much  wealth  side 
by  side  with  much  misery,  as  in  France  and  England,  adverse  social 
circumstances  drive  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  into  criminal 
courses.  But  where  this  great  inequality  of  social  conditions  does  not 
exist  —  where  all  are  poor  as  in  Ireland  or  Italy  —  poverty  alone  is 
not  a  weighty  factor  in  ordinary  crime.  In  Ireland,  for  example, 
there  is  almost  as  much  poverty  as  exists  in  Italy,  and  if  the  amount  of 
crime  were  determined  by  economic  circumstances  alone,  Ireland 
ought  to  have  as  black  a  record  as  her  southern  sister.  Instead  of 
that  she  is  on  the  whole  as  free  from  crime  as  the  most  pros(>erou8 
countries  of  Europe."  ^ 

—  This  quotation  is  one  of  the  best  samples  of  Morrison's  logic  and 
knowledge  of  facts !  Italy  is  poor ;  Ireland  is  poor ;  the  former  has 
many  crimes,  the  latter  few.  Hence,  economic  conditions  are  not  an 
important  factor.  To  say  nothing  of  the  care  necessary  in  comparing 
two  countries  where  the  penal  law,  police,  courts,  etc.  are  very  differ- 
ent, there  is  an  error  of  logic  in  the  quotation.  For  poverty  may  be 
in  one  of  these  countries  a  determinant  that  leads  to  a  certain  phe- 
nomenon, while  in  another  country  it  does  not  lead  to  it,  because  neu- 
tralized by  a  counter-determinant.  And  then,  the  knowledge  of  facts 
that  Morrison  gives  evidence  of  here,  is  not  great.  It  is  not  at  all 
true  that  in  Italy  every  one  is  poor.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  plenty 
of  wealth  in  that  country,  while  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  drained 
by  landlords  who  live  elsewhere,^  — 

The  chapter  that  interests  us  next  is  that  entitled  "Destitution 
and  Crime."  **  A  *  destitute  person '  is  a  person  who  is  without  house 
or  home,  who  has  no  work,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  but  can 
get  none,  and  has  nothing  but  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face."  * 

According  to  Morrison  there  are  two  kinds  of  crime  of  which  a 
destitute  person  may  be  guilty,  namely  theft  and  mendicity.  Two 
questions  must  be  answered,  then,  first,  what  percentage  is  there  of 
these  crimes  ?  second,  how  far  can  one  attribute  theft  and  mendicity 
to  destitution  ? 

During  the  years  1887-1888  the  number  of  cases  tried  in  England 

1  P.  37. 

•  C/.  Colajanni,  **Sooiologia  criminale  ",  II.,  p.  558. 
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and  Wales  was  726,698,  of  which  8%  were  crimes  against  property 
and  7%  offenses  against  the  "Vagrancy  Acts."  Consequently  15% 
of  all  the  crimes  might  have  been  committed  because  of  destitution. 
From  investigations  made  by  himself,  half  the  thieves  had  work  and 
were  earning  something  at  the  time  they  committed  their  crimes. 

Now  we  still  have  to  explain  the  other  half  of  the  cases  of  theft. 
Those  who  committed  these  thefts  were  without  work,  then;  but 
there  were  among  them  habitual  criminals,  and  these  could  probably 
have  found  work,  but  did  not  want  to  work.  Therefore  they  were 
not  "destitute  persons."  This  leaves  still  25%  of  the  thieves. 
ikmong  these  destitution  is  now  truly  the  direct  cause.  However 
lack  of  work  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  the  fact  that  children  of  prole- 
tarians are  left  to  themselves  when  their  parents  are  sick  or  dead, 
enters  in.  And  then  many  aged  working-men  become  criminals 
because  they  are  too  old  to  work  and  no  one  supports  them.  Drunk- 
ards also  at  times  come  to  commit  crimes  because  of  poverty,  since 
th^  find  it  difficidt  to  work.     The  estimate  is,  then,  as  follows: 

Proportion  of  criiniiials  earning  at  the  time  of  arrest  4  % 
habitual  thieves  2% 


««        «<         «« 
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adults  without  shelter  and  old  men  1  % 
drunkards,  vagrants  1  % 
crimes  against  property  compared  with  total 

number  of  crimes  8  % 

Then  come  the  infractions  of  the  "Vagrancy  Acts."  The  offenses 
that  are  punished  under  these  laws  are  chiefly  prostitution,  presence 
b  public  places  with  criminal  intentions,  presence  in  a  particular  house 
with  criminal  intentions,  and  carrying  burglars'  implements.  Prosti- 
tution aside,  destitution  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  these 
infractions,  according  to  the  author,  because  the  guilty  persons  are 
those  who  ordinarily  will  not  work  and  would  not  change  their  lot  for 
anyone  else's.  The  class  of  vagrants  is  no  more  unhappy  than  any 
other ;  it  has  even  its  own  philosophy.  ( —  Who  could  be  unhappy, 
then  ?  This  statement  of  the  case  gives  one  a  great  desire  to  ask  the 
author  how  it  happens  that  no  people  of  means  have  adopted  this 
enviable  career. — )  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  most  of  the 
mendicants  (45%  of  those  who  break  the  vagrancy  laws),  they  do  not 
want  to  work.  Another  fraction  is  made  up  of  those  who  cannot  find 
work ;  their  number  is  diflicult  to  determine ;  according  to  Morrison's 
opinion  it  is  not  very  high  (he  estimates  it  at  2%  for  mendicants). 
It  is  especially  aged  persons  who  belong  to  this  class.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  for  this. 
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First,  the  increasing  use  of  machines,  which  throw  workmen  out  of 
employment,  while  increasing  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  labor  of 
women  and  children. 

—  However  true  this  observation,  it  is  nevertheless  very  incomplete. 
It  is  not  the  machine  that  is  the  cause,  but  the  system  of  free  labor, 
which  throws  everyone  on  his  own  resources  when  he  can  work  no 
longer,  whether  this  is  from  lack  of  work  or  from  the  disability  of  the 
worker.  — 

A  second  cause  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Trades  Unions.  For  these  Unions  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  uni- 
form wage,  and  aged  workmen  must,  in  accordance  with  their  rules, 
earn  as  much  as  the  young  ones  although  not  able  to  do  as  much  work. 
The  employers,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  give  them  the  whole 
amount,  discharge  them. 

The  circumstance  that  there  are  more  male  than  female  beggars  is  a 
proof  to  the  author  that  economic  conditions  are  not  the  cause  of 
mendicity,  etc.,  for  women  ordinarily  live  imder  worse  conditions 
than  men. 

"  The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  state  of  thing  is  that  va- 
grancy is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  entirely  unconnected  with  economic 
conditions;  the  position  of  trade  either  for  good  or  evil  is  a  very 
secondary  factor  in  producing  this  disease  in  the  body  politic;  its 
extirpation  would  not  be  effected  by  the  advent  of  an  economic  millen- 
nium ;  its  roots  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  disposition  of  the  individual  and 
not  to  any  serious  degree  in  the  industrial  constitution  of  society.*'  ^ 

After  having  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  prostitution  also  has 
little  to  do  with  economic  conditions,  Morrison  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  14%  of  the  delinquents  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  have 
been  made  so  by  destitution ;  as  such  delinquents  constitute  7%  of 
the  total  of  the  criminal  population,  these  destitute  persons  form 
2%  of  the  whole.*  Adding  these  2%  to  the  2%  of  destitute  persons 
among  the  thieves,  we  get  a  total  of  4%.  Further,  the  author  esti- 
mates the  destitute  persons  among  the  other  criminals  (those  not 
punished  for  theft  or  infractions  of  the  Vagrancy  Acts)  at  1%.  Of 
all  criminals,  then,  5%  have  become  such  from  destitution,  accord- 
ing to  Morrison. 

—  I  shall  not  insist  upon  proving  that  these  calculations  have 
little  value.     In  the  first  place  all  the  figures  are  only  estimates, 

» Pp.  106,  107. 

*[14%  of  7%  is  about  1%,  of  oourse.  The  mistake  is  Morrison's. — 
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without  any  indication  of  what  they  are  based  on.  In  the  second 
place  Morrison  has  only  proved,  supposing  his  estimates  are  correct, 
that  5%  of  the  criminals  belong  to  a  category  defined  by  the  author 
himself.  All  this  gives  him  absolutely  no  right  to  conclude  that 
economic  conditions  are  not  a  powerful  factor  in  crime.  Just  where 
the  ¥nriter  believes  that  the  question  has  been  solved  the  difficulties 
properly  commence.  If  we  wish  to  treat  the  question  of  vagrancy 
in  a  scientific  manner  we  mu^t  ask :  how  does  it  happen  that  with 
the  present  mode  of  production  there  are  found  persons  who  prefer 
vagranqy  to  work  ?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered, yet  for  Morrison  it  does  not  exist.  The  causes  of  professional 
theft,  alcoholism,  etc.  seem,  according  to  the  author,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  economic  conditions.  I  shall  show  in  the  second  part 
of  this  work  how  far  wrong  he  is.  — 

The  following  chapter  treats  of  "poverty  and  crime."  To  prove 
the  slightness  of  the  causal  connection  between  the  two,  Morrison 
gives  the  following  table : 

Italy  1880-84  New  cases  of  theft  per  an.  to  100,000  inh.  221 

France  1879-83  "        "     "      "      "    "  * 121 

Belgium  1870-80      *      "    "  "        "         "  148 

Germany  1882-83      "        "         "  262 

England  1880-84      "        "     ' '  "        "         "  228 

Scotland  1880-84  "        "     "      "      "    "  "        "         "  289 

Ireland  1880-84      "  "        "         "  101 

Hungary  1870-80      "        * *  "      '"         "  82 

Spain  1883-84  "        "     "      "       "    "  "        "         "  74 

England  is  six  times  as  rich  as  Italy,  and  the  figure  for  theft  is 
greater;  hence,  economic  conditions  are  not  causes,  etc.  etc.^ 

—  It  has  been  some  years  since  Quetelet  pointed  out  (see  Chap. 
n»  Sec.  n,  of  this  work)  that  abaolvie  wealth  throws  no  light  on  the 
criminal  question,  because  the  total  wealth  of  a  country  gives  no 
idea  of  its  distribution.  Yet  Morrison  thinks  that  the  preceding 
table  proves  the  correctness  of  his  statement !  — 

The  author  sees  a  second  proof  in  support  of  his  reasoning  in  the 
fact  that  during  the  prosperous  period  of  1870-74  criminality  in 
En^and  was  greater  than  during  the  period  of  economic  depression 
from  1884  to  1888.  ( — See  our  summaries  of  the  works  of  Tugan-Baran- 
owsky  and  of  Mfiller,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  economic  conditions 

■In  his  artiole,  "The  Interpretation  of  Criminal  Statistdos"  (**  Journal  of 
tbe  "Roytl  Statistieal  Society"),  1897  Morrison  says :  '* I  am  inclined  to  seree 
'  .  .  that  the  attempt  to  institute  .  .  .  comparisons  (of  international  char- 
aeter)  is  at  present  impracticable"  (p.  15).  It  would  have  been  well  if  he 
bad  not  forgotten  this  opinion  when  he  wrote  "Crime  and  its  Causes." 
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of  that  period  do  have  a  relation  to  criminality.  There  is  perhaps 
no  country  where  the  connection  between  crime  and  the  course  of 
economic  events  is  so  close  as  in  England ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
there  are  authors  like  Morrison  who  are  so  little  in  touch  with  the 
situation,  and  who  yet  express  themselves  so  decidedly.  — ) 

In  America  the  immigrants  commit  fewer  crimes  on  the  average 
than  those  who  are  bom  in  the  country ;  the  position  of  these  last 
being  better,  economic  conditions  are  not  causes  of  crime.  ( —  As  if 
assertions  as  vague  as  this:  ""the  American  has  a  better  position 
than  the  immigrant",  could  have  any  value! — ) 

Morrison  sees  another  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  criminaUty  in 
the  English  colony  of  Victoria,  where  prosperity  is  fairly  general, 
differs  little  from  that  of  other  countries  where  the  prosperity  is  less. 
( — See  A.  Sutherland,  "Resultats  de  la  deportation  en  Australie", 
Compte  Rendu  du  Ve  Congr.  d'Anthr.  Grim.,  p.  270,  where  it  is 
shown  that  criminality  in  Australia  on  account  of  the  deportation 
of  English  criminals  is  great,  but  has  fallen  continually  since  1850, 
and  now  is  not  so  high  as  in  Italy,  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Prussia. 
So  this  proof  given  by  the  author  is  not  convincing.  — ) 

Then  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
him,  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
England  is  proportional  to  the  respective  numbers  of  individuals 
in  each  of  these  classes.  Finally  he  also  thinks  that  his  thesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  months  the  prisons  in 
England  are  more  populated  than  in  winter. 

—  The  author  deceives  himself,  for  to  find  out  that  more  crimes 
are  committed  in  winter  than  in  summer  one  has  only  to  consult, 
not  the  statistics  of  the  prisons,  but  those  of  the  courts ;  the  former 
give  no  information  as  to  the  time  when  the  offense  was  committed ; 
it  is  even  probable  that  a  part  of  the  prisoners  incarcerated  in  sum- 
mer committed  their  offenses  in  winter.  Many  writers  who  have 
not  fallen  into  this  error  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  against  property,  which  are  those  chiefly  in  ques- 
tion, increase  in  winter  and  decrease  in  summer. 

If  one  wished  to  make  a  complete  criticism  of  Morrison's  work  it 
would  be  necessary  to  write  a  whole  book,  so  great  is  the  number  of 
his  errors  and  omissions,  which  is  why  I  refer  to  the  second  part  of 
my  work. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  author  is  that  he  believes  that  the 
question  of  how  far  economic  conditions  lead  to  crime  is  exhausted 
when  the  effect  of  poverty  has  been  investigated.    This  is  only 
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a  part  (though  an  important  one)  of  the  question,  which  though 
apparently  simple  is  in  reality  very  complicated. 

Finally,  I  must  protest  against  the  immerited  reproach  that  the 
English  Trades  Unions  are  the  cause  of  criminality  among  aged  work- 
ing-men. We  live  in  a  society  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  men 
wear  themselves  out  for  a  small  wage  in  order  to  enrich  others,  and 
wh^ne  aged  working-men  who  can  now  do  little  or  no  work  are  tossed 
aside  like  oranges  from  which  the  juice  has  been  squeezed.  When 
th^  commit  crimes,  therefore,  it  is  society  that  is  the  cause  of  it, 
and  not  the  unions,  which,  after  years  of  struggle,  have  succeeded 
in  getting  higher  wages  for  their  members  than  those  of  non-union 
labor.i  — 

m. 

P.  Von  Liszt. 

The  following  quotation,  taken  from  *'Die  gesellschaftlichen 
Ursachen  des  Verbrechens",'  gives  the  opinion  of  this  author  in  a 
few  words : 

**  Crime  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  joint  action  of  two  groups 
of  conditions.  The  first  group  is  due,  partly  to  the  innate,  partly 
to  the  acquired  character  of  the  agent ;  the  other  to  the  environment 
surrounding  him.  The  microbe  of  crime  flourishes  only  in  the  cul- 
ture medium  of  society.  This  sentence,  which  has  gradually  become 
a  commonplace,  indicates  the  significance  of  social  conditions  for  the 
origination  and  development  of  criminality."  ' 

**It  is  obvious  that  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  certain  crimes 
may  be  brought  about  by  an  improvement  in  the  social  order.  The 
impulse  toward  crime  is  undoubtedly  quickly  strengthened  by  social 
conditions,  and  also  quickly  made  weaker.  Political  and  religious 
oflFenses  become  so  much  the  more  numerous,  the  more  definitely  and 
relentlessly  the  dominant  opinion  takes  its  stand  against  diverse 
pmniasions.  If  today  a  certain  tendency  in  art  were  to  attain  state 
recognition  and  the  protection  of  the  criminal  law,  tomorrow  the 
aesthetic  heretic  would  be  persecuted  as  the  religious  heretics  were 
persecuted  in  earlier  centuries.  The  sexual  instinct  will  constantly 
long  for  satisfaction  and  take  it  where  it  finds  it.  If  you  prohibit 
the  possibility  of  such  satisfaction  within  the  bounds  of  legality,  the 

>  See,  by  the  same  author:  "Juvenile  Ofifenders"  (ohaps.  VII  and  VIII). 
'See,    by   the  same  author,   '*Da8  Verbreohen  als  sozialpatholog^isohe 

EneheiDunsr."  '  P-  ^9- 
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instinct  will  break  the  bonds  and  lead  to  crime.  And  whoever  finds 
neither  bread  nor  work  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  able 
to  discover  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  one  without  the  other  at 
the  expense  of  society.  .  .  .  *The  beast  in  man'  is  in  all  circles,  in 
all  strata  of  our  society.  .  .  .  But  the  beast,  with  all  its  wild  pas- 
sions, with  rage  and  hate,  with  covetousness  and  envy,  with  thirst 
for  blood  and  insatiable  vanity,  is  it  not  derived  from  father  or  mother, 
who  have  drained  the  pleasures  of  life  or  the  woes  of  life  to  the  dregs, 
who  were  corrupted  in  blood  through  their  own  fault,  or  without  their 
own  fault,  before  they  gave  life  to  the  germ  to  which  they  imparted 
the  curse  of  their  forefathers  as  a  heritage  ? 

"A  reorganization  of  our  social  order  will  materially  lessen  the 
impulsion  to  crime  in  the  men  who  are  living  today,  but  infinitely 
more  important  and  infinitely  more  permanent  will  be  its  eflFect  upon 
coming  generations.  While  diminishing  the  number  of  those  tainted 
by  heredity  it  will  tame  the  beast  in  man.  This  is  no  Utopia.  It 
will  be  easier,  perhaps,  to  underestimate  the  effect  of  such  a  trans- 
formation, than  to  appreciate  its  full  value. 

*'But  which  transformation.^  That  is  the  question  that  we  must 
answer,  if  we  are  not  to  be  pushed  aside  as  harmless  visionaries. 

""Our  entire  education,  in  school  as  in  life,  rests  upon  suggestion. 
What  keeps  us  from  crime  is  the  inhibitory  ideas,  which  are  instilled 
into  us  until  they  permeate  our  flesh  and  blood  and  control  our  ac- 
tions, without  our  being  conscious  of  it.  'Thou  shalt',  'thou  shalt 
not',  these  general  prescriptions  of  right  and  morality,  of  religion 
and  philanthropy,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  must  determine 
our  conduct,  unless  we  stop  to  consider,  hesitate,  and  delay.  .  .  . 

"The  inhibitory  ideas,  however,  retain  their  force  only  if  we  live 
in  the  community  of  our  fellows,  the  enclosed  circle  held  together 
by  like  views  and  a  community  of  interests.  Put  upon  his  own 
resources,  the  true  man  makes  himself  known.  But  the  men  who 
can  do  this  are  rare.  The  great  majority  of  us  need  outside  support. 
Who  has  not  seen  in  his  own  experience  how  the  judgment  and  preju- 
dice, the  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  his  associates  have  a  determin- 
ing effect  upon  him;  how  he  supports  others  and  is  supported  by 
them  ?  Break  up  the  enclosed  circle  and  you  weaken  or  annihilate 
the  inhibitory  ideas;  shatter  society  to  atoms,  so  that  each  stands 
by  himself  in  the  war  of  all  against  all,  and  you  set  loose  whatever 
evil  instincts  have  their  roots  in  us;  *declass'  man  and  you  have 
driven  him  into  the  arms  of  crime. 

'"And  this  declassing  has  been  most  abundantly  provided  for  by 
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our  present  economic  system.  It  has  unshackled  egoism  without 
setting  any  bounds  to  it.  It  reaps  what  it  sows.  In  the  proletariat 
it  has  created  the  very  medium  in  which  the  microbe  of  crime  flour- 
ishes. Next  to  the  wealth  of  individuals  lies  the  misery  of  the  masses. 
Do  we  still  wonder,  then,  that  the  criminal-statistician  laments  an 
increasing  number  of  cases.  Every  society  has  the  criminals  that  it 
deserves.**  * 

—  The  opinion  of  Professor  von  Liszt  and  of  other  bio-sociologists 
with  regard  to  crime  b  a  union  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Italian  and 
French  schools.  Having  already  given  a  criticism  of  these  schools 
I  will  limit  myself  to  a  few  remarks. 

The  formula,  "every  crime  is  the  product  of  an  individual  factor 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  social  factors  on  the  other*',  is  of  little  value 
for  the  question,  being  applicable  to  every  act,  even  the  most  laud- 
able, and  explains  very  little  of  what  is  peculiar  to  crime.  A  more 
special  examination  of  the  so-called  individual  factor  of  crime  shows 
that  it  is  formed,  for  example,  of  great  needs,  of  highly  developed 
muscular  strength  —  in  short,  of  things  which  do  not  belong  to  crime 
alone ;  or  it  may  be  a  lack  of  moral  conceptions  (the  result  of  an  un- 
favorable environment,  of  bad  education,  etc.).  A  veritable  indi- 
vidual factor  is  to  be  found  only  in  some  special  cases,  where  crime 
is  the  result  of  a  predisposition,  resulting  from  a  morbid  mental  condi- 
tion, combined  with  unfavorable  circumstances.  At  times,  then, 
crime  is  the  resultant  of  an  individual  factor  with  a  social  factor ;  in 
most  cases  this  is  not  so.  In  maintaining  that  it  b  always  these 
two  together  which  give  birth  to  crime,  one  makes  use  of  a  common- 
place, since  by  individual  factors  are  understood  conditions  neces- 
sary to  every  act ;  or  else  the  statement  b  quite  inaccurate. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  also  that  most  of  the  bio-sociologists,  while 
recognizing  the  great  influence  exercised  by  environment  do  not  give 
any  description  of  thb  environment.  It  is  not  enough  to  name  social 
imperfections  exbting  in  our  days,  and  to  demand  their  reform,  one 
after  another ;  we  must  first  of  all  find  out  whether  these  imperfec- 
tions are  connected  with  the  present  economic  system,  and  can  be 
removed  without  attacking  the  system  itself.^  — 

"  Pp.  59,  60. 

'  pNOTB  TO  THB  AMERICAN  EDITION :  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  von  Liszt  has  changed  his  opinion  with 
rasird  to  the  bio-sociologioal  hypothesis  of  crime,  and  must  now  be  ranked 
with  the  partisans  of  the  environmental  school.  (See  '*Die  gesellschaft- 
liehen  Faktoven  der  Kriminalit&t",  pp.  438-439,  '*  Strafrechtliche  Aufsatze 
and  Vartrage'%  II.) 

Chiefly  on  account  of  Professor  von  Liszt's  initiative,  there  has  appeared 
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IV. 

P.  Nacke.^ 

In  his  work,  "  Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn  beim  Weibe'*,  Dr.  Nlicke 
treats  the  criminal  question  from  the  medico-anthropological  point 
of  view.  However,  hb  remarks  upon  the  connection  which  exists 
between  economic  conditions  and  crime  are  very  important.  In  the 
fifth  chapter,  entitled,  *'Die  anthropologisch-biologischen  Bezie- 
hungen  zum  Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn  beim  Weibe",  he  puts  the 
question :  can  one  fix  the  idea  of  "crime"  anatomically? 

According  to  him  the  answer  must  be  an  absolute  negative. 
"  Semal  is  right  when  he  says :  '  The  moral  sense  is  a  slow  and  gradual 
acquisition  of  the  ages  .  .  .  The  conscience  of  peoples  like  that  of 
the  individual,  calls  every  act  moral  that  is  useful  to  the  agent  him- 
self or  to  others  ...  *  Every  people,  then,  fixes  the  concept  'crime* 
according  to  the  moral  code  prevailing  among  them  at  the  time;  it 
is  consequently  not  rooted  in  man  physiologically,  but  is  as  Manou- 
vrier  briUiantly  demonstrates,  purely  sociological.  It  b  therefore 
really  nonsense  to  seek  for  anthropological  stigmata  for  a  sociological 
concept. 

"But  another  consideration  also  leads  us  to  the  same  result.  The 
stability  of  a  people  demands  the  estabUshing  of  certain  boundaries, 
called  'laws',  the  transgression  of  which  might  disturb  the  social 
order,  and  therefore  must  be  punished.  But  the  laws  form  only 
single  boundary  marks,  not  a  tight  enclosure,  so  that  between  them 
many,  consciously  or  not,  pass  through  without  being  caught  or 

in  Germany  a  series  of  monographs  upon  the  oriminaUty  of  a  province,  of  a 
district,  etc.  (criminal  topography).  Here  are  the  titles  in  chronological  order : 
K,  Bohmeri,  *'Die  slUshsische  Knminalstatistik  mit  besonderer  RQcksicht  auf 
die  Jahre  1882-1887"  (**Zeitschr.  d.  K.  Sachsische  Statistischen  Bureaus'*, 
XXXV;  Damme,  **Die  Eriminalit&t  in  ihre  Zusanunenhange  in  der  Pro- 
vinz  Schleswie-Holstein  vom  Januar  1882  bis  dahin  1890"  (  Zeitschr.  f.  d. 
ges.  Strafrrecntsw.",  XII.);  W,  Weidemann,  "Die  Ursachen  der  Krimin- 
alitat  im  Herzogtiun  Sachsen-Meiningen " ;  B.  Blau,  '*  Kriminalstatistische 
Untersuchun^:  der  Kreise  Marienwerder  und  Thorn";  P.  Prauenstddi, 
"Eriminalistische  Heimatkunde"  C' Zeitschr.  f.  Socialwissenschaf t ",  VI.); 
E.  Peter aelie,  "Untersuchui^en  iiber  die  Eriminalitlit  in  der  Provinz  Sach- 
sen";  F.  Dochow,  ''Die  iGriminalitat  im  Ambtsbezirk  Heidelberg";  F. 
Galle,  **  Untersuchung  iiber  die  Kriminalit&t  in  der  Provinz  Schlesien  {**Q^ 
richtssaal"  LXXI,  LXXII) ;  W.  Stdweaand,  **  Die  Kriminalit&t  in  der  Provinz 
Posen  und  ihre  Ursachen";  A.  Sauer,  " Frauenkriminalit&t  in  Amtsbezirk 
Mannheim".] 

^  To  my  great  satisfaction  Dr.  Nacke  savs,  in  a  criticism  of  my  book,  that 
through  reading  it,  from  a  bio-sociologist  he  has  almost  become  an  out-and- 
out  follower  of  the  environmental  theo^  (of  the  French  school)  ("  Arohiv  F. 
Krim.-anthr.  u.  Kriminalstatistik,"  XaI,  p.  188). 
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punished.  Besides,  the  laws  of  a  higher  morality  do  not  always 
correspond  with  the  prevailing  legal  system,  so  that  many  things 
are  oflPenses  in  the  eyes  of  the  moral  code  that  are  not  such  in  the 
^es  of  the  law,  a  fact  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  conscienceless 
take  advantage  of.  It  b  plain,  therefore,  that  there  are  innumerable 
transgressions  that  are  not  punished,  innumerable  criminals  who 
pass  as  honest  men,  so  that  we  cannot  really  speak  of  criminals 
and  honest  men,  but  simply  of  the  punished  and  the  unpunished. 

"  Punishment  b,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  poor  crite- 
rion. Habitual  criminals  are  often  not  nearly  so  depraved  as  many 
persons  of  good  reputation,  especially  in  certain  districts  whose 
moral  concepts  are  of  a  very  elastic  kind ;  or  as  others  who  have, 
to  be  sure,  been  punished  but  once,  but  who,  in  all  their  actions,  have 
always  been  crafty  criminals."  ^ 

**As  there  b  to  be  found  no  such  thing  as  absolute  bodily  and 
mental  soundness,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  *  honest' 
man.  *We  are  altogether  sinners',  say  the  Scriptures  with  entire 
truth  —  and  not  in  thought  only  —  none  of  us  is  proof  against 
becoming  a  criminal,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  even  a 
great  one."  * 

*' There  is  an  unbroken  gradation  from  the  purest  to  the  worst 
man.  When  we  speak  simply  of  *  criminals'  we  mean  only  those 
standing  on  the  farthest  step,  who  are  not  always,  however,  the 
worst.  It  is  a  question,  then,  of  the  refuse  of  the  world,  and  not  of 
real  crime.  In  every  environment  there  are  always  individuals 
who  become  evil-doers  exclusively  or  chiefly  through  circumstances 
—  this  possibility  no  mortal  can  escape  —  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  those  who  owe  this  in  part  (seldom,  however,  exclusively) 
to  their  inferior  psychic  personality,  which  allows  them  to  run  counter 
to  the  prevailing  morality  and  drives  them  to  breach  of  the  law ;  these 
last  constitute  the  criminals  in  the  narrow  sense." ' 

In  chapter  VI,  ^'Zusammenhang  von  Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn", 
the  author  explains  that  in  case  an  individual  factor  exists,  it  is  not 
ordinarily  this  alone  that  leads  to  crime,  but  it  must  be  coupled  with 
a  social  factor. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Nl&cke  says  of  the  causes  of  this  individual  factor : 
''Indeed  it  is  even  probable  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  individual 
factcw  is  dependent  upon  the  environment,  since  this  so  influenced 
the  parents,  grandparents,  etc.  that  the  germ  of  the  next  generation 
must  have  been  injured  directly  or  later  through  corrupted  blood 

<Ffr.96,07.  >P.d8.  'Pp.98,99. 
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or  narrow  pelvis  on  the  part  of  the  mother  (both  again  dependent 
upon  the  environment)."  ^ 

Further  along  he  makes  thb  idea  more  specific,  when  he  is  examin- 
ing the  different  causes  of  crime.  Among  these  causes  the  author 
cites  the  following : 

1.  Lesion  of  the  germ  (favored  especially  by  the  marriage  of 
degenerates). 

2.  Alcoholism. 

3.  Syphilis. 

4.  Malnutrition  and  unhealthy  mode  of  life. 

5.  Excessive  labor  of  women  and  children. 

6.  Bad  domestic  life. 

7.  Desertion  in  which  children  under  age  are  left. 

The  author  sums  up  in  the  following  terms:  ''In  what  has  gone 
before  we  have  attempted  to  pick  out  and  follow  up  some  threads 
of  the  complex  social  fabric,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  only  an  im- 
provement of  the  environment  in  its  thousand-fold  ramifications  will 
be  able  effectively  to  combat  crime,  and  gradually  to  exert  a  favor- 
able influence  upon  the  individual  factors,  which  are  certainly  not 
to  be  undervalued. 

"If  we  survey  the  whole  matter,  everything  comes  in  the  end  to 
the  stomach-question ;  only  so  long  as  this  is  not  solved  —  and  per- 
haps it  never  can  be  satisfactorily  solved  —  must  we  keep  the  point 
of  view  given  above  practically  before  us,  which,  upon  the  solution 
of  the  matter,  becomes  in  large  measure  no  longer  necessary/* ' 


V. 

Havelock  Ellis.' 

The  work  of  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis,  entitled  "The  Criminal",  con- 
tains only  one  passage  which  is  of  importance  for  the  question  of 

» P.  177.  « P.  208. 

See  also,  by  the  same  author:  "Die  neuem  Ersoheinune  auf  kriminal- 
anthropologischen  Gebiete  und  ihre  Bedeutung:'*  C*Zeitsohrift  f.  d.  ges. 
Strafrw.".  XIV.). 

[NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :  See  also  Ndcke*8  "Die  UeberbleibBQl 
der  Lombrososchen  kriminalanthropologischen  Theorien*'  ("Arohiv  f.  Krim.- 
anthr.  u.  KriminaUt&f ',  L.  (1912).  pp.  326  #.)] 

*  In  his  introduction  this  author  distinguishes  three  groui>s  of  factors 
the  cosmic,  the  biological,  and  the  social.  Consequently  he  can  be  ranked 
in  the  same  category  with  Professor  Ferri.  However,  I  have  thought  that 
he  ought  rather  to  be  classed  among  the  bio-sociologists,  because  he  gives 
a  preponderating  importance  to  the  social  factors.  As  he  himself  says  (p. 
vii  of  the  introduction),  his  work  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  divergenoes 
of  opinions  of  the  schools  of  criminologists  is  not  great. 
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criminality  considered  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  Like  most 
bio-sociologists  he  considers  the  social  factors  as  the  most  important. 
This  is  the  passage  in  question : 

**The  problem  of  criminality  is  not  an  isolated  one  that  can  be 
dealt  with  by  fixing  our  attention  on  that  and  that  alone.  It  is  a 
problem  that  on  closer  view  is  found  to  merge  itself  very  largely  into 
all  those  problems  of  our  social  life  that  are  now  pressing  for  solution, 
and  in  settling  them  we  shall  to  a  great  extent  settle  it.  The  rising 
flood  of  criminality  is  not  an  argument  for  pessimism  or  despair. 
It  is  merely  an  additional  spur  to  that  great  task  of  social  organiza- 
tion to  which  during  the  coming  century  we  are  called. 

"It  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
methods  for  improving  the  treatment  of  criminals,  so  long  as  the 
conditions  of  life  render  the  prison  a  welcome  and  desired  shelter. 
So  long  as  we  foster  the  growth  of  reckless  classes  we  foster  the  growth 
of  criminality.  So  long  as  there  are  a  large  body  of  women  in  the 
East  of  London,  and  in  other  large  centers,  who  are  prepared  to  say, 
*It's  Jack  the  Ripper  or  the  bridge  with  me.  What's  the  odds?' 
there  will  be  a  still  larger  number  of  persons  who  will  willingly  accept 
the  risks  of  prison.  'What's  the  odds?'  Liberty  is  dear  to  every 
man  who  is  fed  and  clothed  and  housed,  and  he  will  not  usually  enter 
a  career  of  crime  unless  he  has  carefully  calculated  the  risks  of  losing 
his  liberty,  and  found  them  small;  but  food  and  shelter  are  even 
more  precious  than  liberty,  and  these  may  be  secured  in  prison.  As 
things  are,  the  asylum  and  the  workhouse,  against  which  there  is  a 
deep  prejudice,  ingrained  and  irrational,  would  have  a  greater  deter- 
ring cdSTect  than  the  prison.  There  are  every  morning  in  Paris  50,000 
persons  who  do  not  know  how  they  will  eat  or  where  they  will  sleep. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  great  city ;  for  such  the  prison  can  be  nothing 
but  a  home.  It  is  well  known  that  the  life  of  the  convict,  miserable 
as  it  is,  with  its  dull  routine  and  perpetual  surveillance,  is  yet  easier, 
kas  laborious,  and  far  more  healthy  than  that  to  which  thousands  of 
honest  working-men  are  condemned  throughout  Great  Britain."  ^ 

VI. 

Cabboll  D.  Wright. 

The  author  of  the  brochure,  **  The  Relation  of  Economic  Conditions 
to  the  Causes  of  Crime",  begins  by  declaring  that  there  are  two  kinds 

» Pp.  371,  372. 
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of  criminals;  persons  who  have  become  such  from  their  psycho- 
physical constitution,  and  others  who  have  become  such  from  cir- 
cumstances. 

*'  I  believe  the  criminal  is  an  undeveloped  man  in  all  his  elements, 
whether  you  think  of  him  as  a  worker  or  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being.  His  faculties  are  all  undeveloped,  not  only  those  which  enable 
him  to  labor  honestly  and  faithfully  for  the  care  and  support  of  him- 
self and  his  family,  but  also  all  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
He  is  not  a  fallen  being :  he  is  an  undeveloped  individual."  ^ 

The  author  then  continues  by  saying  that  since  there  is  a  relation 
more  or  less  close  between  all  the  important  social  questions  and  the 
labor  question,  it  is  necessary  to  take  that  up  also  in  studying  the 
criminal  question. 

We  know  that  there  are  three  great  systems  of  labor :  the  system 
resting  upon  slavery,  the  feudal  system,  and  the  system  now  in  force, 
i.e.  that  of  free  labor.  In  the  first  two,  which  intrinsically  do  not 
differ  much,  crime  had  a  totally  different  character  from  what  it 
has  under  the  last.  Under  the  feudal  system  the  peasants  lived  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition,  without  hope  of  betterment.  In 
many  countries  conditions  were  so  bad  that  great  bands  of  thieves 
and  brigands  overran  them.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  which 
lasted  38  years,  72,000  criminals  were  executed.  "Pauperism,  there- 
fore, did  not  attract  legislation,  and  crime,  the  offspring  of  pauper- 
ism and  idleness,  was  brutally  treated ;  and  these  conditions,  betoken- 
ing an  unsound  social  condition,  existed  until  progress  made  pauper- 
ism, and  crime  as  well,  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  then  that 
pauperism  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  condition  that  might  be  relieved 
through  legislation."  ^ 

In  the  end  the  feudal  system  was  overthrown  and  that  of  free  labor, 
the  present  system,  became  general.  Since  then  the  differences  be- 
tween poverty  and  wealth  have  appeared  more  distinctly. 

"Carry  industry  to  a  country  not  given  to  mechanical  production 
or  to  any  systematic  form  of  labor,  employ  three-fourths  of  its  in- 
habitants, give  them  a  taste  of  education,  of  civilization,  make  them 
feel  the  power  of  moral  forces  even  in  a  slight  degree,  and  the  misery 
of  the  other  fourth  can  be  gauged  by  the  progress  of  the  three-fourths, 
and  a  class  of  paupers  and  resultant  criminals  will  be  observed.  We 
have  in  our  own  day  a  most  emphatic  illustration  of  this  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  this  country  (America).  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem the  negro  slave  was  physically  comfortable,  as  a  rule.    He  was 

1  P.  97.  « P.  90. 
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cared  for,  he  was  nursed  in  sickness,  fed  and  clothed,  and  in  old  age 
his  physical  comforts  were  continued.  He  had  no  responsibility, 
and,  indeed,  exercised  no  skill  beyond  what  was  taught  him.  To 
eat,  to  work  and  to  sleep  were  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  and, 
unless,  he  had  a  cruel  master,  he  lived  the  hfe  that  belongs  to  the 
animal.  Since  his  emancipation  and  his  endowment  with  citizen- 
ship he  has  been  obUged  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  to 
contend  with  all  obstacles  belonging  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
Under  the  system  of  villeinage  in  the  old  country  it  could  not  be  said 
that  there  were  any  general  poor,  for  the  master  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor  took  care  of  the  laborers  their  whole  lives ;  and  in  our  Southern 
towns,  during  slavery,  this  was  true,  so  that  in  the  South  there  were 
few,  if  any,  poorhouses,  and  few,  if  any,  inmates  of  penal  institutions. 
The  South  today  knows  what  pauperism  is,  as  England  learned  when 
the  system  of  villeinage  departed.  Southern  prisons  have  become 
active,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  defective,  the  dependent,  and  the 
delinquent  classes  has  come  to  be  familiar  to  the  South.  ..." 
"But  so  far  as  the  modem  industrial  order  superinduces  idleness  or 
unemployment,  in  so  far  it  must  be  considered  as  having  a  direct 
relation  to  the  causes  of  crime."  ^ 

After  having  tried  to  show,  by  the  aid  of  some  historical  examples, 
that  the  conditions  in  the  system  which  preceded  ours  were  of  a 
nature  much  more  serious  than  those  of  our  own  day,  he  continues 
as  follows : 

**In  the  study  of  economic  conditions,  and  whatever  bearing  they 
may  have  upon  crime,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat,  as  a  general 
idea,  a  statement  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ira  Steward,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  leading  labor  reformers  in  that  state  in  his  day. 
He  said:  'Starting  in  the  labor  problem  from  whatever  point  we 
may,  we  reach,  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  our  industrial,  soqial,  moral, 
and  material  difficulties,  the  terrible  fact  of  poverty.  By  poverty 
we  mean  something  more  than  pauperism.  The  latter  is  a  condition 
of  entire  dependence  upon  charity,  while  the  former  is  a  condition  of 
want,  of  lack,  of  being  without,  though  not  necessarily  a  condition  of 
complete  dependence.' 

''It  is  in  thb  view  that  the  proper  understanding  of  the  subject 
given  me,  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  the  development  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  it,  means  the  consideration  of  the  abolition 
of  pauperism  and  the  eradication  of  crime ;  and  the  definitions  given 
by  Mr.  Steward  carry  with  them  all  the  elements  of  those  great 

1  Pp.  100.  101. 
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special  inquiries  embodied  in  the  very  existence  of  our  vast  chari- 
table, penal,  and  reformatory  institutions,  'How  shall  poverty 
be  abolished,  and  crime  be  eradicated  ?  *  '*  ^ 

Let  the  circumstances  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  let  the  govern- 
ments be  liberal  or  despotic,  let  the  religion  and  commercial  systems 
be  what  they  may,  crime  has  always  existed.  This  is  why  it  would 
exist  even  if  there  were  no  longer  any  unemployment,  if  everyone 
had  received  an  education,  if  the  efforts  of  temperance  societies  and 
social  reformers  had  been  reaUzed,  and  Christianity  were  universal. 
But  all  these  good  influences  together  would  certainly  reduce  crime 
to  the  minimum. 

CriminaUty  will  decrease  but  little  if  the  improvements  have  to 
do  simply  with  the  physical  condition  and  not  at  the  same  time  with 
moral  and  intellectual  conditions.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
be  disputed,  according  to  the  author,  that  a  development  of  these 
last  quahties  will  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  criminality.  For 
the  man  who  has  received  an  education  will  betake  himself  to  crime 
less  quickly  than  the  ignorant  man,  while  on  account  of  his  educa- 
tion he  will  generally  be  able  to  find  work  to  protect  him  against 
poverty  and  crime.  The  lack  of  work  is  an  important  cause  of  crime ; 
for  example,  among  the  convicts  of  Massachusetts  there  were  68% 
who  had  been  without  work,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1890, 
74%  of  the  murderers  had  been  without  work.  This  lack  of  employ- 
ment may  have  been  because  of  an  antipathy  to  work  or  of  a  lack  of 
opportunity.  And  it  is  this  last  case  especially  that  occurs  only  too 
often  in  the  present  social  organization. 

Great  improvements  are  urgently  demanded;  living  conditions 
must  become  better  and  more  sanitary,  and  work  must  be  better 
paid.  The  fundamental  complaint  of  the  writer  against  political 
economy  i^  that  it  has  not  considered  moral  forces  as  one  of  its  ele- 
ments. As  soon  as  it  shall  have  considered  them  as  such  it  will  have 
entered  upon  the  way  that  leads  to  real  improvements. 

After  having  indicated  what  these  improvements  ought  to  be,  the 
author  goes  on  in  these  terms:  ''In  a  state  in  which  labor  had  all 
its  rights  there  would  be,  of  course,  little  pauperism  and  little  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  undue  subjection  of  the  laboring  man  must 
tend  to  make  paupers  and  criminals,  and  entail  a  financial  burden 
upon  wealth  which  it  would  have  been  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
endure;  and  this  prevention  must  come  in  a  large  degree  through 
educated  labor. 

1  Pp.  103,  104. 
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*^Do  not  understand  me  as  desiring  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
heUeve  crime  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  om"  industrial 
i^stem.  I  have  labored  in  other  places  and  at  other  times  to  prove 
the  reverse,  and  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  true.  Our  sober,  indus- 
trious working  men  and  women  are  as  free  from  vicious  and  criminal 
courses  as  any  other  class.  What  I  am  contending  for,  relates  en- 
tirely to  conditions  affecting  the  few.  The  great  volume  of  crime  is 
found  outside  the  real  ranks  of  industry."  ^ 

It  might  still  be  asked  whether  civilization  favors  crime.  The 
answer  would  have  to  be  at  once  affirmative  and  negative.  Affirma- 
tive in  exceptional  times,  otherwise  negative.  The  more  civilization 
advances,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  working  people  will  become, 
the  more  equitable  will  be  the  division  of  profits,  and  the  more  crime 
will  diminish.  The  attempts  of  Robert  Owen  and  many  others  prove 
the  truth  of  this. 

The  author  closes  his  study  with  these  words :  **  Trade  instruction, 
technical  education,  manual  training  —  all  these  are  efficient  ele- 
ments in  the  reduction  of  crime,  because  they  all  help  to  better  and 
truer  economic  conditions.  I  think,  from  what  I  have  said,  the  ele- 
ments of  solution  are  clearly  discernible.  Justice  to  labor,  equi- 
table distribution  of  profits  imder  some  system  which  I  feel  sure  will 
supersede  the  present,  and  without  resorting  to  socialism,  instruc- 
tion in  trades  by  which  a  man  can  earn  his  living  outside  a  penal 
institution,  the  practical  application  of  the  great  moral  law  in  all 
business  relations  —  all  these  elements,  with  the  more  enlightened 
treatment  of  the  criminal  when  apprehended,  will  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  crime,  but  not  to  the  millennium;  for  'human 
experience  from  time  immemorial  tells  us  that  the  earth  neither  was, 
nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  heaven,  nor  yet  a  hell ',  (Dr.  A.  SchUffle) 
but  the  endeavor  of  right-minded  men  and  women,  the  endeavor  of 
every  government,  should  be  to  make  it  less  a  hell  and  more 
a  heaven."  * 

—  The  study  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  contains  some  very  true  obser- 
vations upon  the  relation  between  crime  and  economic  conditions 
(for  example,  upon  the  difference  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
laborer,  whose  Uberty  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  he  can  die  of  hun- 
ger if  he  cannot  find  work  or  is  no  longer  able  to  work).  But  in  gen- 
eral the  work  gives  the  impression  of  vagueness  and  hesitation  proper 
to  the  school  of  economists  and  sociologists  to  which  the  writer  be« 
longs.     They   condemn   certain   manifestations   of  capitalism,   but 
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wish  to  maintain  the  ''causa  causarum'*,  the  system  itself.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  this  more  fully  and  I  will  confine  myself 
to  pointing  out  some  historical  errors  of  the  author. 

In  the  first  place,  a  classification  of  economic  systems  into  only 
three  is  incomplete.  It  is  very  surprising  that  this  error  should  have 
been  made  by  an  American.  For  the  North  American  Indians 
neither  lived  under  the  feudal  system  nor  under  that  of  free  labor, 
and  for  the  most  part  never  knew  slavery ;  the  author  has  forgotten 
to  mention  the  primitive-communistic  mode  of  production. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  incorrect  to  call  all  those  who  lived  under 
the  feudal  system  "poor." 

In  the  third  place  it  was  not  to  the  feudal  system  that  the  famous 
executions  under  Henry  VIII  belong,  but  rather  to  incipient  capi- 
talism which,  by  dispossessing  a  great  number  of  peasants,  made 
them  poor.     (Compare  More,  "Utopia",  and  Marx,  "Capital.")  — 

Amoiu:  the  partisans  of  the  bio-sooiological  doctrine,  I  think  that  certain 
other  authors  should  also  be  classed,  for  example :  L.  Gordon  Rylands,  "Crime, 
Its  Causes  and  Remed^^" ;  Dallemagne  (see  p.  224  of  the  "Actes  du  Illme 
Congrds  d'Anthrop.  Crimin.") ;  DriU  (see  '*Des  principes  fondamentaux  de 
r^cole  d'anthropologie  criminelle''  and  **Les  fondements  et  le  but  de  la 
responsabilit6p6nale'V,  /JCavafeti^sAiy,"  La  psychologic  criminelle";  Orcfianskit 
"Les  criminels  russes.  With  regard  to  ftussian  criminologists  see  Prassati, 
"Die  neue  positive  Schule  des  Strafrechts  in  Ruszland." 

The  Dutch  criminologists  must  be  reckoned  as  among  the  bio-sociologists. 

G.  A.  V,  Hamel,  **De  tegenwoordige  beweging  op  het  gebied  van  het 
strafrecht",  and  "L'anarchisme  et  le  combat  contre  Tanarchisme  au  point  de 
vue  de  Tanthropologie  criminelle" ;  G,  Jelqersma,  *'De  geborenmisdadiger'* ; 
A.  Aletrino,  "Twee  opstellen  over  crimineele  anthropologie ",  and  "Handleid- 
ing  bij  de  studie  der  crimineele  anthropologic" ;  S,  R.  Sleinmetz,  "De  ziekten 
der  maatschappij.**  Dr.  C,  Winkler  inclines,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rather  toward 
the  opinion  of  the  Italian  criminologists.  See:  "lets  over  crimineele 
anthropologic." 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Of  the  recent  literature  there  should  be 
mentioned:  in  Germany,  especially  Aschaffenburgj  "Das  Verbrechen  und 
seine  Bekampfung",  and  Wtdffen,  "Psychologie  des  Verbrechens."  In 
Holland  the  authors  already  named,  van  Kan,  and  de  Roos  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  bio-sociologists.  For  Russia  there  should  be  added  von  Bechierew, 
"Das  Verbrechertum  im  Lichte  der  objektiven  Psychologie."  In  America 
it  seems  to  me  more  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  Italian  theory  than  in 
Europe;  see,  for  example,  Henderson^  "Introduction  into  the  Study  of  the 
Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent  Classes."  Upon  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  criminology  in  Holland,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Greece, 
and  Servia  see  the  studjr  already  cited  of  von  Thdi,  "Die  positive  Strafrechts- 
sohule  in  einigen  eiux)pischen  Landem."] 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  SPmiTUALISTS.» 


H.   JOLY. 

It  is  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  "'France  criminelle",  bearing  the 
title  of  '"Richesse  et  mis^*',  that  the  author  gives  hb  opinion  of  the 
connection  between  criminality  and  economic  conditions.^ 

According  to  Joly,  the  opinion  expressed  by  many  persons  that 
poverty  is  the  great  factor  in  criminaHty,  appears  to  be  true,  at  least 
at  first  sight ;  for  the  problem,  is,  in  fact,  very  complex  and  difficult. 

In  the  first  place  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  poverty.  "With  vagrants  by  profession,  beggars 
from  choice  and  speculation,  drunkards,  those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  live  no  matter  how,  gamblers  who  have  systematically 
used  up  their  capital  and  that  of  their  family,  workmen  who  have 
given  up  work  only  from  rebellion  against  society,  yes,  with  all  these 
poverty  leads  to  crime."  •  The  second  kind  of  poverty  springs  from 
disease,  accidents,  etc.,  i.e.  from  causes  independent  of  the  will  of  man. 

"There  are,  then,  evidently  innocent  poor  people;  and  there  are 
others  so  much  the  more  pardonable  as  the  consequences  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  fault  of  others.  Is  it  then  in  the  intermediate 
region  that  we  must  seek  for  the  influences  that  lead  to  evil  ?  It  may 
be.  This  region  is  not  unknown  to  us.  Let  us  seek  here,  without 
taking  sides  in  any  way,  and  examine  the  facts  as  well  as  we  can."  ^ 

In  opposition  to  the  continual  increase  of  criminality  the  author 
shows  that  the  national  wealth  has  increased,  although  —  and  this 
thould  not  be  forgotten  —  real  property,  with  the  exception  of  small 

'  (See  the  author's  explanation  of  his  use  of  this  term  in  the  preface. 
'^Tranbi^J 

» See  also  Chaps.  II  and  IV.  » P.  346.  *  Pp.  348,  349. 
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holdings,  has  decreased ;  the  condition  of  the  rural  workers,  on  the 
contrary,  has  improved. 

In  the  second  place  Joly  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  working- 
men  in  the  cities.  According  to  him  the  question  of  whether  it  has 
grown  worse  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  emigration  from 
the  country  to  the  city  always  keeps  up.  Notwithstanding  their 
higher  wages  men  are  no  better  oflF  there,  since  they  spend  upon 
amusements  their  additional  earnings.  If  criminaUty  increases  among 
them  it  is  not,  then,  in  involimtary  poverty  that  the  cause  is  to  be 
found. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  increase  of  wages  the  price  of  food  must 
be  noted.  In  most  of  the  departments  of  France  these  prices  have 
risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  wages.  Consequently  the  working- 
man  has  not  become  better  oflF.  He  has  new  needs,  but  when  he  has 
met  these  he  has  not  enough  left  for  the  primary  necessities.  It  is 
not  economic  factors,  but  moral  factors,  that  come  into  play  here. 

The  proportional  increase  of  wages  and  the  price  of  food,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  above,  in  the  different  departments  of 
France,  is  not  met  with  in  the  departments  of  Morbihan,  Vendee, 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  H^rault.  In  the  first  two,  prices  have  risen 
much  more  than  wages,  while  the  contrary  appears  in  the  last  two. 
As  regards  criminality,  the  first  two  take  their  place  among  those 
that  show  the  lowest  figures,  the  last  two  among  those  that  show  the 
highest.  Joly  draws  from  this  the  conclusion  that  social  life  is  too 
complicated  for  us  to  be  able  to  learn  the  morality  of  persons  merely 
from  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages.  In  any  case  it  is  certain,  according  to 
him,  that  the  increase  of  criminality  that  has  been  shown  is  not  due 
to  poverty,  and  that  consequently  we  have  not  the  right  to  say  that 
poverty  in  general  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  crime. 

However,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  the  rise  in  wages,  we  are  speaking  only  of  average 
figures,  and  that  there  are  many  individuals  whose  wages  remain 
below  this  average.  "Now,  where  do  we  see  the  greatest  differences, 
and  where  are  they  most  felt?  Exactly  in  wealthy  epochs  and  in 
wealthy  surroundings.  So  it  is  in  the  poor  departments  that  crimes 
against  property  develop  the  least.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this, 
psychological  and  social.  What  any  man  feels  the  most  is  not  being 
or  having  absolutely ;  it  is  being  or  having  more  or  less  than  those  who 
surround  him.  What  must  drive  men  to  crime  chiefly,  then,  is  the 
comparison  of  wealth  with  poverty."  * 

>P.  355. 
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Joly  thinks  he  can  produce  further  data  upon  the  connection  be- 
tween crime  and  poverty  by  checking  up  the  kind  of  articles  that  are 
most  frequently  stolen.  Out  of  1000  cases  of  theft  (assizes,  1830- 
I860)  there  were  395  cases  of  theft  of  money,  next  came  thefts  of 
personal  property,  then  clothing,  etc.,  then  successively,  different 
kinds  of  merchandise,  jewelry  and  table-ware,  food,  grain,  etc.,  and 
living  domestic  animals.  This  information  does  not  teach  us  much 
about  the  relationship  in  question.  For  the  articles  stolen  can  be 
sold,  which  prevents  our  discovering  the  motives  of  the  crime. 

The  analysis  of  the  value  of  the  objects  stolen  also  gives  us  little 
information.  During  a  period  of  25  years  the  cases  of  theft  of  10  to  50 
francs  were  the  most  numerous  (about  30%),  next  those  of  100  to  1000 
francs,  then  those  of  less  than  10  francs.  Ten  years  later  the  most 
Qumerous  were  those  of  100  to  1000  f  ranees  (33%). 

However,  on  the  strength  of  the  statements  of  an  old  police  officer, 
Joly  thinks  he  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  poverty  enters  only  to  a 
small  extent  into  the  etiology  of  crime.  Nevertheless  the  established 
fact  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  is  associated  with  an  increase  of 
criminality,  contradicts  this.  But  according  to  Joly  the  contradiction 
is  only  apparent.  *' Famines  are  exceptional;  theft  is  constant  and 
while  famines  are  always  decreasing,  theft  is  always  increasing. 
Suppose  that  in  ordinary  years  people  did  not  steal  or  stole  very 
little;  the  difficult  moments  would  find  them  more  patient,  more 
resolute  to  have  recourse  to  legal  and  permissible  means ;  we  should 
not  see  them  so  prompt  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties 
by  simply  taking  the  property  of  others.  But  what  resistance  can 
we  count  on  from  those  who  have  long  had  the  habit  of  stealing  from 
fancy,  cupidity,  or  a  desire  to  gormandize  ?  What  resistance  can  be 
hoped  for,  especially  when  the  habit  has  begun  in  youth  ?  Now,  we 
have  seen  that  a  third  of  the  thefts  are  committed  by  minor  children."  ^ 

The  weakness  of  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  upon  criminal- 
i^  is,  according  to  Joly,  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  times  of  pros- 
perity are  not  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  but  by  a 
change  in  the  kind  of  crime  committed  (as  Prins  and  Garafalo  have 
shown).  Cheap  wine  makes  most  crimes  against  persons  increase. 
But  the  low  price  of  grain  has  the  same  effect,  since  the  working-man, 
when  his  condition  has  improved  even  a  little,  spends  his  additional 
earnings  in  all  kinds  of  amusements,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  the 
source  of  crime.  This  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  in 
Marseilles  suicides  are  most  numerous  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and 

1  Pp.  358,  359. 
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fewest  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  a  fact  explained  by  the  pay-days  of 
the  working  people.  This  is  also  applicable  to  crimes  against  persons. 
To  prove  his  thesis  the  author  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  domestics, 
although  not  subject  to  privations,  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the 
thefts ;  that  the  percentage  of  thefts  conmiitted  by  unmarried  persons 
continually  increases;  and  finally,  that  the  investigation  (of  107 
cases  tried  in  10  years  before  the  assizes  at  Rheims),  made  by  a 
magistrate  (Ch.  Vu6bat),  has  proved  that  economic  factors  have  little 
importance  for  criminality,  and  moral  factors  much.  '*To  sum  up, 
it  is  not  the  increase  of  poverty  that  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
crime;  it  is  not  property  in  general  that  leads  to  crime  against 
property.  This  is  not  saying  that  poverty,  and  innocent  poverty, 
does  not  exist,  nor  that  it  is  not  a  bad  counselor,  nor  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  government  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  lot  of  the  poor.  It  does  mean  that  a  man  is  less  led 
into  evil-doing  by  the  faults  of  others  or  by  the  fault  of  destiny  than 
by  his  personal  faults."  ^ 

—  If  one  considers  the  study  of  the  question  by  Joly  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,  the  thing  that  most  strikes  the  attention  is  this ;  that 
he  puts  economic  causes  by  the  side  of  the  moral  causes  of  criminality. 
As  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked,  this  is  not  sound.  Every 
crime  finds  its  origin  in  moral  causes,  or  better,  in  the  lack  of  moral 
ideas  dominant  at  a  certain  period.  But  one  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  is  this ;  how  far  do  these  moral  ideas  find  their 
origin  in  definite  economic  conditions  ?  Joly,  being  a  spiritualist,  has 
not  succeeded  in  formulating  this  problem  well,  still  less  in  solving  it. 

His  entire  treatment  of  the  relation  between  criminality  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  is  characterized  by  a  striking  narrowness.  He  speaks 
of  poverty  and  wealth  as  if  they  were  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world,  and  had  no  need  to  be  explained.  Then  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  voluntary  and  involuntary  poverty,  and  excludes  the 
former  from  the  discussion  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem 
in  question.  This  manner  of  reasoning  has  rather  the  air  of  a  peniten- 
tial sermon  than  of  a  scientific  investigation.     "Voluntary  poverty  "  * 

»P.  365. 

'  [''Misdre.*'  The  word  may  mean  misery,  of  course,  as  the  author  has 
interpreted  it  in  proving  a  contradiction  of  terms,  but  Joly  seems  to  use  it,  as 
it  is  generally  used,  to  describe  an  external  condition  rather  than  a  mental 
state.  In  any  case,  all  that  Joly  seems  to  mean  is  that  there  are  chose  who 
deliberately  prefer  efiFortless  indigence  to  a  competence  acquired  by  toil, 
being  tvilling  to  put  up  with  the  indigence  for  the  sake  of  the  wished  for 
escape  from  effort.  —  Transl.] 
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is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  a  man  tries  as  far  as  possible  to  spare 
himself  suffering  and  to  gain  happiness.  There  can  never  be  any 
such  thing  then  as  voluntary  poverty. 

Though  his  terms  are  unhappily  chosen,  Joly  only  wishes  to  point 
out  that  poverty  may  originate  in  circumstances  or  in  the  person 
himself.  But  in  treating  this  problem  he  should  not  have  been  silent 
on  a  very  important,  and  very  difficult  point,  namely  how  far  these  in- 
dividual causes  of  poverty  are  based  upon  the  present  economic  system. 

If  the  question  treated  by  Joly  is  incomplete,  what  he  says  neither 
has  any  great  value,  nor  does  it  prove  at  all  his  statement  that  the 
influence  of  economic  conditions  is  small.  He  gives  but  a  few  pages 
to  the  very  difficult  question  of  whether  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
working  class  has  been  raised.  He  brings  out  the  universally  ob- 
served fact  that  the  wants  of  all  classes  have  increased,  but  he  seems 
not  to  have  noted  that  this  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  present 
mode  of  production.  He  cites  the  testimony  of  an  old  police  officer, 
and  the  investigations  of  a  magistrate  (investigations,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  that  reached  the  colossal  number  of  107  cases)  in  order 
to  prove  that  most  crimes  are  not  committed  as  a  consequence  of 
immediate  privations  —  as  if  this  were  enough  to  solve  the  question 
of  how  far  economic  conditions  enter  into  the  causes  of  crime.  — ^ 


II. 
L.  Pboal.* 

In  his  ninth  chapter,  entitled  "Le  crime  et  la  misere,"  this  author 
gives  some  pages  to  our  subject.  It  is  incontestable,  according  to 
him,  that  poverty  exerts  an  influence  upon  criminality.  The  num- 
ber of  crimes  increases  in  the  years  of  poor  crops,  or  when  there  is  a 
Uck  of  work  owing  to  industrial  or  agricultural  crises.  Thus,  criminal- 
ity reached  high  figures  in  1840,  1847,  and  1854,  when  the  price  of 
grain  was  high. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  of  his  personal  experience  (the  author 
is  a  magistrate)  he  thinks  the  opinion  of  Garofalo  is  incorrect,  that 
poverty  only  gives  crime  its  form  and  is  not  a  cause  of  it.  For  indi- 
gence not  only  puts  morality  in  danger  by  depriving  some  persons  of 
the  bare  necessities,  but  it  also  causes  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
great  cities  to  be  brought  up  in  a  pitiable  manner. 

'(Noru  TO  THE  American  Edition:  C/.  **La  Belgique  oriminelle*',  by 
the  same  author.]  >  "Le  crime  et  la  peine." 
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Although  the  author  is  of  this  opinion,  however,  he  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  ""the  poor  man  is  dedicated  to  crime." 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  proportion  of  the  poor  are  as  honest  as 
possible,  and  have  honorable  toil  as  their  only  means  of  support. 
Judicial  statistics  show  that  the  rich  are  as  guilty  of  crime  as  the 
poor. 

**  We  see,  then,  that  even  if  all  the  citizens  had  means  and  education, 
there  would  always  be  criminab;  the  number  of  them  would  be  a 
little  less,  but  not  much.  There  would  always  be  traders  practising 
deception  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  goods, 
merchants  adulterating  food,  employes  abusing  the  confidence  of  their 
employers,  notaries  embezzling  the  funds  entrusted  to  them;  there 
would  always  be  wives  poisoning  their  husbands,  and  husbands  killing 
their  wives,  and  teachers  of  lay  and  denominational  schools  commit- 
ting sexual  crimes."  ^ 

Most  crimes  are  not  committed  to  escape  from  want,  but  rather  to 
procure  luxury  and  pleasure.  Hence  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
commit  them.  ''To  sum  up,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rich  are  less 
tempted  to  take  the  property  of  others  than  the  poor.  The  more 
wealth  one  has  the  more  he  wants ;  further,  the  more  wealth  increases, 
the  more  factitious  wants  increase,  and  if  one's  wealth  becomes  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  these  wants,  the  thought  of  increasing  it  by  any 
means  is  not  slow  in  coming.  Admitting  that  some  day  all  men  may 
be  rich  and  educated,  though  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  impossible 
dream,  cupidity  will  always  make  thieves,  rogues,  and  forgers ;  hatred 
and  revenge  will  always  inspire  homicide,  murder,  and  arson;  de- 
bauchery will  always  lead  to  sexual  crimes.  Material  and  intellec- 
tual progress  will  never  suppress  the  passions  and  will  not  free  men 
from  the  struggle  that  must  be  maintained  against  them.  It  wiU 
always  be  necessary  to  repress  anger  and  sensuality,  to  put  a  bridle 
upon  cupidity,  and,  in  a  word,  to  set  the  soul  free  from  its  passion3. 
The  increase  of  well-being  and  education  will  never  make  the  police 
and  the  penal  code  unnecessary."  * 

—  It  will  be  superfiuous  to  give  a  criticism  of  this  discussion.  We 
have  already  met  several  authors  who  took  this  point  of  view.  Proal 
is  like  the  others  who  do  not  even  know  how  to  put  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  economic  conditions  clearly,  who  do  not  comprehend  that 
poverty  and  riches  are  both  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  same 
system.  — 

» Pp.  204.  205.  « P.  207. 
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in. 

M.  DE  Baets.^ 

"It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  influence  of  poverty  upon 
criminality  is  immense."  It  is  thus  that  the  author  expresses  himself 
in  the  introduction  to  his  work.  I  shall  set  forth  his  manner  of  defend- 
ing this  thesis  in  the  following  lines. 

The  most  disastrous  consequence  of  poverty  is  the  temptation  to 
procure  illicitly  what  is  needed  for  one's  well-being.  We  can  see  this 
in  the  crimes  of  crowds  as  well  as  in  individual  crimes.  At  the  3d  Con- 
gress of  Criminal  Anthropology,  Professor  H.  Denis  gave  certain  facts 
with  regard  to  the  correlation  between  crime  and  the  economic 
status.*  During  the  years  from  1845  to  1849  the  curve  of  criminality 
coincides  exactly  with  that  of  the  price  of  wheat.  But  at  the  close 
of  1850  the  two  curves  diverge,  when  the  curve  of  wheat  is  replaced 
by  that  of  staple  foods  in  general.  If  we  follow  the  trend  of  wages 
attentively  we  shall  note  that  they  also  are  higher  in  the  last  years. 
The  increase  of  criminality  is  no  longer  to  be  explained,  therefore, 
by  this  rise.    To  what,  then,  is  it  due  ? 

In  the  author's  opinion  we  must  note,  first,  that  forced  imemploy- 
ment  is  increasing ;  second,  that  poverty  and  wealth  have  force  only 
by  comparison. 

The  well-being  of  the  working  man  has  increased,  but  that  of  men 
in  general  much  more  so.  This  explains  only  a  part  of  the  phenomena 
given  above.  The  rest  of  his  explanation  is  as  follows :  "There  are, 
in  fact,  other  elements,  which  may  neutralize  the  influence  of  the 
environment.  To  all  the  solicitations  of  vice  and  crime  man  can 
offer  resistance,  finding  his  refuge  and  support  in  moral  force. 

"Now,  go  to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  and  ask  them  what  prevents 
them  from  quickly  slipping  downhill  into  crime,  and  you  will  find  in 
their  mouths  the  expression,  naive,  but  strong,  of  the  idea  of  duty ; 
and  this  idea  of  duty  you  will  find  precisely  and  clearly  only  in  that 
of  submission  to  an  absolute,  incontestable,  unconditioned  authority, 
that  of  Grod.  A  man  whom  no  one  would  suspect  of  any  extraordinary 
good-will  toward  religion,  M.  Jules  Simon,  said  a  few  months  ago» 
*The  peoples  must  be  brought  to  God  if  we  want  justice  and  order  to 
reign.' 

"Must  not  even  those  who  do  not  themselves  believe,  recognize  in 

i^Les  influences  de  la  misdre  sur  la  oriminalitd."     See  also  "L'^oole 
d'anthropologie  oriminer*,  by  the  same  author. 
*  See  uie  foUewing  chapter. 
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this  idea  of  duty,  of  law  imposed  by  a  God,  the  creator,  an  *  id6e-force,* 
a  source  in  itself  of  energy  and  activity  against  evil  and  for  good  ? 

''It  is  in  the  diminution  of  this  energy,  in  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  tear  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  poor  this  root,  whose  flower  is 
hope,  and  whose  fruit  is  virtue,  that  I  am  inclined  to  see  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  frightful  increase  of  crime,  which  all  concede,  some  with 
surprise  and  all  with  dismay."  ^ 

In  the  second  part  of  his  discussion  the  author  brings  up  the  degen- 
erating influence  of  poverty.  Although  a  man  has  a  free  will  at  his 
disposal,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  also  have  an  organism  capable 
of  putting  the  will  into  action.  Hence  it  is  that  degeneracy  makes  its 
effect  felt  upon  man. 

"Now,  misery  is  just  the  totality  of  the  most  imperious  desires 
remaining  imsatisfied ;  it  is  the  love  of  life,  the  love  of  well-being  left 
without  gratification ;  it  is  the  suffering  of  the  wife  one  would  like  to 
see  happy,  the  hunger  of  the  children  to  whom  one  would  like  to  give 
bread.  And  if  crime  can  give  this  bread  that  one  cannot  find,  if 
crime  can  satisfy  all  these  appetites,  all  these  desires,  it  will  present 
itself  with  the  most  powerful  attractions,  with  the  charm  of  fascina- 
tion.  Will  the  unfortunate  man  have  the  supreme  energy  to  prefer 
duty  to  enjoyment  ?  "  ^ 

Poverty  is  a  bad  preparatory  school  for  this  contest ;  a  weakened 
organism  will  succumb  more  easily  to  temptation.  And  generally 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  education  and  of  the  development  of 
the  higher  faculties. 

In  following  the  course  of  life  of  a  proletarian  we  see  that  the  child 
of  the  proletariat  carries,  often  from  his  birth,  the  signs  of  degeneracy, 
since  his  mother  was  forced  to  work  hard  during  her  pregnancy. 
From  his  childhood  he  is  ill  nourished,  and  grows  up  in  an  unhealthf ul 
environment.  There  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  education,  for  his 
father  and  mother  work  in  the  shop,  which  prevents  any  family  life. 
The  child  is  not  attached  to  the  dwelling  of  his  parents  and  wanders 
in  the  street,  where  he  picks  up  bad  habits.  Arrived  at  adolescence, 
he  enters  the  factory  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  monotonous 
occupations.  And  once  full  grown,*  life  for  him  consists  only  in  routine 
labor,  monotonous  and  without  end.  "However,  this  man  has  a 
soul,  he  has  a  mind !  But  it  slumbers  in  a  perpetual  inertia.  Nothing 
in  his  life  has  awakened  what  is  grand,  noble,  and  divine  in  this 
reasonable  being.  How  can  we  hope  to  have  the  moral  energy  and 
the  sublime  ambition  for  good  survive  in  him  ?"  ' 

1  Pp.  18-20.  « Pp.  22,  23.  « Pp.  31,  32. 
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However  unhappy  this  manner  of  life  may  be,  there  is  still  lacking 
^he  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  the  proletarian;  forced  in- 
^urtion.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  can  drive  him  to  commit 
c^ime!  And  then  there  is  another  scourge  of  the  working  class, 
^coholism.  "Source  of  poverty  without  any  doubt,  but  fruit  of 
poverty  incontestably."  Finally,  of  all  the  proletarians  the  most 
lonhappy  are  the  women.  Low  wages  and  the  monotony  of  tiresome 
^ixrork  too  often  make  prostitutes  of  them. 

To  all  these  criminogenous  causes  the  Christian  must  oppose  the 
moral  sentiments  which  are  drawn  from  his  religion.  His  motto 
must  be,  *' rather  death  than  dishonor.'*  But  for  that  he  must  have 
Iieroic  courage,  which  most  people  lack.  Perhaps  before  God  these 
sinners  wiU  find  grace. 

But  all  this  cannot  be  a  reason  for  society  to  allow  to  exist  these 
scandalous  conditions,  which,  in  a  few  words,  are  as  follows:  "" In- 
sufficiency of  the  means  of  subsistence;  work  too  long  continued, 
ss  measured  by  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  it;  work  demanded 
of  mothers  of  families;  excessive  and  unsuitable  labor  expected  of 
children;   improper  conditions  in  certain  industries."  ^ 

This  must  be  changed,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Not,  however, 
with  the  aid  of  the  state,  for  then  industry  would  lose  the  elasticity  so 
necessary  to  it.  But  the  change  must  be  brought  about  by  associa- 
tion of  the  proletarians.  ""  In  the  forced  individualism  of  the  laborers 
is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  their  ruin ;  the  salvation  must  be  found  in 
association."  The  author  closes  by  referring  to  the  encyclical, 
"Renim  novarum",  in  which  it  is  said  that  Christian  workmen  must 
band  together,  and  by  encouraging  the  rich  to  help  their  less  privi- 
leged brothers.* 

IV. 

CRrricisM. 

The  authors  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking,  together  with 
others,  like  von  Oettingen  and  Stursberg,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in 
Chap.  II,  have  this  idea  in  common,  that  the  continually  growing 
irreligion  is  a  cause  of  the  increase  in  criminality ;  in  other  words,  that 

»P.  43. 

*  (Note  to  ths  American  EornoN :  C/.  also  the  following  authors :  Dr.  G. 
mm  kohden^  "Von  den  sozialen  Motiven  des  Verbreohens"  and  ** Verbreohens- 
b^temjpfuM  and  Verbreohensvorbeu^rung"  ("Zeitschr.  f.  Socialwissen- 
lohaf t  ,  VII  and  IX),  and  F.  A.  K,  Krauss,  *'Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Verbre- 
dien8iir8aohen.'n 
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irreligion  is  a  powerful  factor  of  crime  and  that  the  irreligious  are 
predisposed  to  crime. 

What  proofs  have  been  given  by  these  authors  in  support  of  their 
thesis,  their  very  serious  accusation  against  those  who  are  no  longer 
religious?  Most  of  them  have  not  even  tried  to  prove  it.  It  is  a 
dogma,  with  which,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  An  increase  of 
irreligion  had  been  shown,  also  an  increase  in  criminality,  therefore 
there  is  a  causal  connection.  Protest  must  be  made  against  any  such 
methods  of  reasoning.  If  there  is  a  parallelism  upon  the  chart 
between  two  curves  that  do  not  undulate,  we  must  be  very  careful 
about  drawing  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  connection,  much  more 
a  causal  one.  That  irreligion  has  increased  is  certain ;  is  the  same 
thing  true  of  criminality  ?  Certainly  not.  The  trend  of  criminality 
as  a  whole  is  very  rarely  uniform,  there  is  almost  always  a  divergence ; 
for  example,  economic  criminality  and  violent  criminality  very  rarely 
keep  pace  with  each  other.  If  we  wish  to  give  a  general  idea  of  ^e 
trend  of  criminality,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  The  spiritualist  authors  often  cite  Germany  in  support 
of  their  thesis.  This  is  no  longer  possible,  for,  after  an  increase  in  the 
total  figures  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  now  a 
fluctuating  decrease. 

In  the  Netherlands  we  can  estimate  the  increase  of  irreligion ;  ^  ac- 
cording to  the  censuses  of  1879  and  1909,  the  percentage  of  those  who 
are  not  members  of  any  church  has  increased  enormously,  from  0.31 
to  4.97,  an  increase  of  1500%  in  30  years !  What  an  increase  of  crime 
must  we  look  for !  The  reality  is  very  different.  The  curve  of  crime 
has  fallen  without  any  doubt.^    The  facts  and  the  thesis  do  not  agree. 

Another  way  of  examining  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  "criminal 
geography."  Since  irreligion  shows  enormous  differences  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  country,  we  ought  to  find  considerable  criminality  in 
the  provinces  where  the  lack  of  religion  is  most  in  evidence.  For  the 
Netherlands,  in  my  study  already  referred  to,  I  have  given  detailed 
tables  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  phe- 
nomena in  question.  In  general  we  have  even  the  right  to  say  that 
the  provinces  with  the  lowest  figures  for  irreligion  show  a  high  crim- 
inality, and  vice  versa ! 

^  [Throughout  this  section  the  author  uses  ** religion"  as  meaning  a  pro- 
fessed oonneotion  with  a  cult  and  "irreligion"  as  the  repudiation  of  any  such 
oonnection.  This  is  not  the  use  we  oommonly  make  of  these  terms  in  Eng- 
Ush,  but  I  know  of  no  others  that  more  accurately  express  Dr.  Bonger  s 
meaning.  —  Transl.1 

'  See  Bonger,  '*Gteloof  en  misdaad"  (Religion  and  crime),  p.  6. 
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The  best  means  of  settling  the  question  is  by  a  direct  statistical 
study.  I  have  made  calculations,  based  upon  the  criminal  statistics, 
of  more  than  126,000  individuals  sentenced  during  the  period  from 
1901  to  1909,  in  the  Netherlands.    Here  are  the  results : 


Netherlands,  1901-1909. 


NxTMBBB  Sentenced  to  100,000  op  the  Population 
OvEB  10  Years  Old. 

Prot- 
estant. 

Catholic. 

1 

Jew. 

Not 

Members 

of  Any 

Religion. 

ToUl 
Popula- 
tion. 

AU  offenses 
Theft 

AomTated  theft 
ReoeiTmg  stolen  goods 

Fkmnd 

IdMr  sezoal  offenses 

Rape 

ScKul  crimes  with  penons  under  16 

AUsezoftl  crimes 

RebrDion 

AsMolts 

Serious  ssssults 

Homicide  and  minder 

308.6 
40.0 
19.9 

2.6 

8.6 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2*^ 

1.5 

0.8 

5.1 
25.9 
74.4 

8.5 

0.4 

416.6 

64.8 

84.0 

3.5 

9.3 

2.5 

3.4 

1.0 

2.2 

0.8 

7.1 

87.0 

98.2 

11.0 

0.6 

212.7 

25.5 

12.7 

9.2' 

13.1 

8.9 

2.0 

0.3 

1.5 

0.1 

4.1 

13.2 

43.2 

3.9 

0.5 

84.2 
9.6 
5.2 
0.7 
1.9 
0.4 
0.5 
0.2 
0.7 
0.0 
1.6 
12.2 
20.1 
1.9 
0.1 

337.3 

43.9 

20.7 

3.0 

8.7 

2.4 

2.4 

l.O 

1.8 

0.3 

5.7 

29.0 

80.1 

9.1 

0.5 

The  results  are  the  following,  then :  the  first  place  is  almost  always 
occupied  by  the  Catholics,  the  second  by  the  Protestants,  and  then 
oome  the  Jews  (except  in  cases  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  embezzle- 
ment, and  fraud),  and  the  minimum  of  criminality  (in  all  crimes  with- 
out exception)  is  shown  by  the  irreligious ! 

Here  we  have  not  the  task  of  explaining  this  fact,  we  only  bring 
it  out;  and  we  have  the  right  to  declare  that  the  thesis :  "irreligion 
leads  to  crime",  is  not  correct. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  THIRD  SCHOOL'  AND  THE  SOCIALISTS. 

I. 

F.   TURATI. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  "II  delitto  e  la  questione  sociale",  the 
author  shows  that  among  the  numerous  misfortunes  from  which  the 
proletariat  suffers,  this  must  be  reckoned,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
from  its  ranks  that  criminals  are  recruited.  "The  criminal  tribute  is 
the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  one  social  class.  And  as  the  bour- 
geoisie has  so  far  thought  out  no  better  plan  than  to  oppose  the  deg- 
radation of  crime  with  another  degradation  called  punishment,  it 
has  come  about  that  to  the  monopoly  of  the  criminal  tribute  is  added, 
for  the  poor,  the  monopoly  of  the  penal  tribute."  * 

^  See  also,  as  members  of  the  '*Terza  Souola" :  Vaccaro,  "Gtened  e  fun- 
zione  delle  leggi  penali";  Camevale,  "Una  terza  scuola  di  diritto  penale'*; 
Alimena,  *'Naturalismo  oritioo  e  diritto  penale."  In  the  **Mitteilungen  der 
intemationalen  kriminalistischen  Vereimgunfi^",  Vol.  IV,  is  found  an  article 
by  Dr.  E.  Roaenfeld,  entitled  '*Die  dritte  Sonule",  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
this  school  is  fully  treated. 

In  a  discourse  more  distinguished  by  hatred  of  Marxism  than  bv  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  doctrine.  Professor  Beneoikt  said  at  the  Congress  of  Criminal 
Anthropolocpr  held  in  Brussels:  '*The  partisans  of  the  'Terza  Scuola*  are 
in  reality  omy  Marxists."  Among  those  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Third 
School,  there  is  only  one  Marxist  as  far  as  I  know.  Professor  Benedikt  may 
have  been  led  into  his  error  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Colajanni,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal partisans  of  the  Third  School,  and  also  one  of  the  few  criminologists 
of  this  school  who  has  written  upon  the  affinity  between  criminality  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  is  in  agreement  with  the  Mandsto  in  this,  that  he  finds  the 
causes  of  crime,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  economic  conditions.  This  is  wh^  I 
speak  of  Dr.  Colajanni,  as  representing  the  Third  School,  and  of  thesociahsts 
in  the  same  chapter.  Although  Colajanni  calls  himself  a  republican  in  polit- 
ical matters,  he  is  nevertheless  a  partisan  of  an  eclectic  socialism.  (See 
'*I1  Socialismo.")  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  it  is  well  to  name  him  in 
this  chapter.  Other  partisans  of  the  Third  School  are  also,  as  it  appears, 
more  or  less  of  this  opinion  (see  p.  18  of  "Die  dritte  Schiile",  where  Dr. 
Rosenfeld  treats  of  ftofessor  Camevale).  However,  it  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Colajanni  treats  the  question,  that  he  is  not  a  Marxist. 

»P.  42. 
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After  having  spoken,  in  the  following  chapter,  of  "free  will",  Dr. 
Turati  gives  his  attention  to  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Lelorrain,  who  says 
that  we  must  modify  man  if  we  wish  to  make  criminality  disappear 
or  decrease.  Dr.  Turati  objects  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
diange  man,  and  that  there  is  an  easier  and  more  effective  way, 
namely  to  change  society.  In  a  society  where  everything  is  bad, 
where  the  exploitation  of  one  by  the  other  is  the  rule,  where  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  goes  on  at  the  detriment  of  others,  and  this  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  —  in  such  a  society  there  is  a  perpetual  incite- 
ment to  crime.  It  is  the  ideal  of  socialism  to  create  a  society  in  which 
crime  shall  be  neither  necessary  nor  advantageous.  However  short 
its  duration,  the  colony  of  New  Lanark  founded  by  Owen,  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  idea.  In  a  society  formed  in 
accordance  with  this  socialistic  ideal,  crime  would  appear  only  excep- 
tionally, by  atavism,  for  example,  and  would  cease  to  be  a  general 
and  always  threatening  danger. 

**The  social  penal  question  is  a  question  above  all  of  social  trans- 
formation.'* Many  objections  have  been  made  to  this  statement. 
The  school  of  Lombroso  and  Ferri  sets  up  in  opposition  its  theory  of 
the  triplex  character  of  the  factors  of  crime ;  cosmic,  individual,  and 
social.  When  society  is  so  modified  that  the  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual are  identical  with  those  of  the  community,  it  would  be  only  one 
part  of  crime  that  would  disappear;  one  could  not,  for  example, 
prevent  an  extraordinary  heat  from  causing  crimes  against 
morals. 

According  to  Dr.  Turati  it  is  not  impossible  to  refute  this  objec- 
tion, though  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place  Ferri 
recognises  the  social  causes  as  more  important  than  the  other  two  put 
together.  He  estimates  that  the  number  of  persons  driven  to  crime 
by  sodal  reasons  (passion  and  occasion)  is  more  than  60  % ;  the  others 
(insane  or  half-insane  criminals,  born-incorrigibles,  and  habituals) 
form  a  minority,  then.  But  among  these  there  are  many  criminals 
by  habit,  who  were  not  bom  as  such,  but  have  become  ^uch  from  force 
of  drciunstances.  Dr.  Turati  estimates  that  from  70  %  to  75  %  of 
crinunals  have  come  to  conunit  their  crimes  from  social  causes. 
When  we  take  account  further  of  the  fact  that  about  18  %  of  the  pris- 
oners are  insane,  the  number  of  real  criminals  who  have  become  such 
from  other  than  social  causes  is  reduced  to  10  %  at  the  most. 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Turati  the  physical  and  anthropological  factors 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  form,  but  not  upon  the  nature,  of  the 
crime.    Further,  these  three  causes  are  present  in  every  crime,  but 
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almost  no  crime  would  be  committed  without  the  social  cause.  It  is 
this  last  that  is  always  the  predominant  factor.  When  it  is  removed, 
then,  the  other  two  are  reduced  to  zero.  The  facts  have  proved  this. 
Owen's  colony  was  not  made  up  of  peculiar  material,  and  the  physical 
surroundings  were  neither  better  nor  "more  honest"  than  any  other. 
Nevertheless,  crime  was  unknown  there.  But  the  author  furnishes  still 
further  proofs  in  support  of  his  thesis  that  physical  and  anthropolog- 
ical causes  amount  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  social  causes,  which 
in  turn  are  dependent  upon  economic  conditions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  crimes  committed  by  the  propertied  class,  which  are  in  general 
the  result  of  excessive  cupidity,  or  a  commercial  uneasiness,  and  which 
will  "ipso  facto"  disappear  without  any  doubt  when  once  society  is 
otherwise  organized,  the  greatest  contingent  of  criminals  is  furnished 
by  the  class  of  non-possessors.  Now  all  the  physical  influences,  such 
as  climate,  act  upon  the  two  classes  in  the  same  way,  nor  are  there 
anthropological  difiFerences  between  the  two  classes,  yet  the  difference 
between  them  as  regards  criminal  tendencies  is  great.  It  is  the  social 
factors,  then,  that  explain  the  difference. 

However,  another  observation  must  be  made  here.  Ferri  cites  in  a 
mass,  as  social  factors,  the  increase  of  population,  emigration,  public 
opinion,  customs,  etc.  But  when  we  examine  and  classify  these 
factors  minutely,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  reality  they  are  based 
upon  economic  conditions  alone. 

However,  this  observation  is  not  applicable  to  "criminals  by  pas- 
sion ",  since  in  their  case  the  influence  of  the  environment  appears  to 
be  but  weak.  Lombroso  estimates  that  they  form  5  %  of  all  criminals, 
and  Ferri  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  5  %  of  those  vi^o  commit 
crimes  against  persons  who  are  criminals  by  passion. 

One  of  the  anthropological  causes  of  crime  is  "  man  ",  and  one  of  the 
cosmic  causes  is  "the  universe."  But  neither  has  anything  to  do 
with  crime  as  such.  Otherwise  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  food  that 
we  eat  would  be  causes  of  crime.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  that  is  the  cause  of  crime,  and  physical  and  anthropo- 
logical influences  are  only  conditions.  (Speaking  scientifically  we  do 
not  separate  causes  and  conditions,  but  this  is  the  common  usage.) 
If  the  causes  ceased  to  exist  the  conditions  would  have  no  further 
importance. 

Next,  Dr.  Turati  treats  of  certain  kinds  of  crime.  First,  crimes 
against  properfy.  As  almost  every  criminologist  will  admit,  these 
crimes  are  intimately  connected  with  the  unequal  division  of  prop- 
erty.    "But,"  an  opponent  will  object,  "it  is  not  possible,  by  means 
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of  social  institutions,  to  change  cosmic  influences,  such  as  a  low 
temperature,  or  the  failure  of  the  crops,  both  of  which  cause  an  increase 
of  the  crimes  against  property.**  Those  who  are  of  this  opinion  for- 
get, however,  that  a  man  does  not  become  criminal  because  he  is 
cold,  but  he  who  is  cold  becomes  criminal  only  if  society  neglects  to 
provide  for  the  needs  bom  of  the  cold. 

The  influence  of  society  is  not  seen  so  distinctly  when  crimes  against 
permms  are  in  question.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  great ;  the  economic 
conditions  of  our  day  work  in  two  ways,  through  poverty  on  the  one 
side,  and  injustice  on  the  other.  Poverty  injures  not  only  the  phy- 
sique but  also  the  morals  of  a  man,  since  it  leaves  him  in  ignorance  and 
grossnessy  and  does  not  develop  his  moral  sentiments.  And  then  it  is 
harder  to  bear  the  evils  caused  by  society  than  those  caused  by  nature. 
In  the  second  place,  economic  inequality  stifles  the  sense  of  justice  in 
man»  since  it  accustoms  him  to  this  inequality.  "'The  law  is  equal  for 
afl  **,  is  only  a  phrase,  for  all  are  not  socially  equal. 

One  of  the  most  wide-spread  objections  to  the  proposition  that 
crimes  spring  from  social  conditions  is  that  if  an  improvement  in 
these  conditions  leads  to  a  decrease  of  the  crimes  against  property, 
the  crimes  against  persons  increase.  This  is  urged  by  Ferri,  among 
others,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  against  Turati  and  his 
partisans.  But  against  this  may  be  urged  another  fact  brought  out 
by  Ferri,  namely  that  while  crime  is  increasing,  it  is  becoming  less 
intense  and  less  brutal.  We  see  clearly,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  powerful  counter-determinant  to  the  tendency  to  commit 
crimes  against  persons,  i.e.  education. 

As  to  sextud  crimes^  they  increase  when  the  food  supply  increases. 
This  is  the  cause :  sexual  needs  have  a  direct  relation  to  nutrition. 
An  increase  of  the  sexual  needs,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
criminality.  It  is  only  the  social  organization  that  changes  these 
needs  that  have  become  more  intense,  into  crimes,  by  subordinating 
the  satisfaction  of  them  to  economic  considerations.  There  are, 
besides,  other  social  causes,  like  bad  housing  etc.,  that  lead  the  pro- 
letariat to  commit  the  crimes  in  question. 

The  author  then  points  out  the  enormous  influence  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  upon  criminality,  the  causes  of  this  abuse  being  also  found  in 
the  social  organization. 

Another  argument  of  Ferri's  must  be  refuted,  i.e.  that  Turati  and 
his  followers  attach  too  much  weight  to  education.  Notwithstanding 
the  equality  in  the  education  of  two  brothers,  says  Ferri,  one  becomes 
a  scamp  and  the  other  a  hero.    To  which  the  author  replies  that  we 
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can  say  with  just  as  good  right,  thanks  to  education  the  brother  of  a 
scamp  becomes  a  hero. 

But  in  speaking  of  education  Ferri  has  in  mind  that  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, which  is  in  opposition  to  morality,  and  can  consequently  have 
but  little  influence.  From  the  day  when  the  state  of  society  shall 
have  become  sound,  and  the  interests  of  all  taken  to  heart,  morality 
can  be  in  harmony  with  reality. 

""The  true,  all-inclusive  penal  substitute  is  the  equal  diffusion,  so 
far  as  is  sociaUy  possible,  of  well-being  and  education,  of  the  joys  of 
love  and  thought.'* 

II. 

B.  Battaglia. 

Before  speaking  of  the  influence  of  economic  factors  upon  crimi- 
nality, I  feel  obliged  to  point  out,  by  the  following  quotation,  what  the 
author  of  "La  dinamica  del  delitto"  understands  by  crime :  "Prima- 
rily it  must  be  noted  that  crime  is  not,  in  itself,  a  phenomenon  that 
assumes  the  criminal  character  from  its  own  nature ;  but  the  criminal 
character  is  affirmed  or  denied  according  to  certain  purely  accessory 
circumstances  that  accompany  the  act;  and  in  all  cases  the  crime 
is  such  with  reference  to  social  relations."  ^ 

"From  the  human  point  of  view  a  crime  represents  the  satisfaction 
of  a  need  of  the  criminal,  like  the  satisfaction  of  any  other  need,  and 
comes  under  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  fact,  a  need  not 
satisfied  constitutes  a  pain,  and  pain,  whatever  its  nature  be,  first 
excites  and  then  depresses  and  exhausts  the  functional  power  of  the 
organism.  The  organism,  under  the  influence  of  pain,  loses  a  quantity 
of  phosphates  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain ;  the  phjrsio- 
logical  equilibrium  is  broken,  and  some  functions  important  for  the 
internal  economy  are  neutralized.  The  organism,  because  of  the 
law  of  conservation,  is  called  upon  to  relieve  the  pain.  Often  it  can 
do  this  without  injury  to  others ;  at  other  times  it  comes  into  colli- 
sion with  social  interests,  and  in  such  a  case  falls  into  crime.*'  ' 

After  having  spoken  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  character- 
istics that  have  been  observed  in  criminals.  Dr.  Battaglia  comes  to 
the  investigation  into  the  causes  that  produce  crime.  In  examining 
the  factors  of  crime  we  see,  according  to  the  author,  that  they  consist 
of  two  great  groups,  first,  criminogenous  factors^  and  second, 
occasional  factors.    These  last  are  important  only  when  they  are 
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present  with  the  first.  Among  the  occasional  factors  are  to  be 
classed  in  the  first  place,  age,  meteorological  occurrences,  etc.,  in 
short,  the  influences  to  which  the  whole  population  are  subjected. 
In  the  second  place,  sex,  economic  conditions,  education,  etc.  i.e. 
influences  which  have  a  less  universal  sphere.  However,  none  of  the 
occasional  factors  can,  by  itself,  cause  a  crime  to  arise.  Otherwise  a 
whole  population  would  be  criminal  in  the  same  way,  since  some 
factors,  climate  for  instance,  exercise  their  influence  upon  the  whole 
population.  In  order  to  lead  to  crime  these  factors  must  exert  their 
influence  upon  intellectual  faculties  especially  disposed  toward  crime. 

The  factors  really  criminogenous,  are  those  which  create  certain 
physico-psychical  conditions,  from  the  complexus  of  which  results  the 
personal  capacity  for  crime,  such  as  the  diseases  and  defects  of  develop- 
ment and  nutrition,  cranial  and  intracranial;  improper  education; 
p^chical  heredity;    and  atavistic  reversions. 

"When  these  factors  have  prepared  the  mental  condition,  by 
making  it  diflferent  from  that  of  all  others,  any  opportunity  whatever 
is  a  sufficient  psychical  factor,  and  a  crime  is  committed.  Therefore 
the  criminogenous  factors  are  those  that  have  the  real  social  impor- 
tance, because  they  prepare  inevitably  for  delinquency. 

"It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  of  the  occasional  factors, 
acting  in  a  certain  way,  and  with  a  certain  intensity  and  persistency, 
can  produce  criminogenous  factors,  like  education  or  alimentation.*'  ^ 

The  author  then  treats  some  of  the  so-called  "occasional  factors", 
such  as  age,  sex,  and  religion.  I  shall  speak  only  of  what  Dr.  Bat- 
taglia  says  upon  the  influence  of  alcoholism  and  poverty  upon  crimi- 
nality, since  this  is  pertinent  to  my  work. 

Alcoholism  is  a  cause  of  crime  in  two  ways,  first,  direct,  Le,  when 
crimes  are  committed  under  the  actual  influence  of  intoxication; 
second,  indirect,  since  chronic  alcoholism  causes  demoralization  and 
degeneracy.  As  evidence  in  support  of  this  the  author  cites  the 
opinions  of  Baer,  \^gilio,  and  others. 

As  to  poverty.  Dr.  Battaglia  remarks  that  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Lombroso  on  this  subject  cannot  be  correct.  The  latter  believes  that 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  crimes  against  property  decrease  when 
prices  fall,  is  weakened  by  the  circumstance  that,  according  to 
Guerry,  the  theft  of  food  holds  only  the  hundredth  place  in  the  table 
of  articles  stolen.  According  to  Dr.  Battaglia  this  has  no  weight  in  a 
critical  examination  of  the  influence  of  poverty.  For  anyone  who  is 
driven  to  crime  by  hunger  tries  by  preference  to  seize  articles  that 
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are  of  great  value  and  little  volume,  since  he  can  at  once  exchange 
them  for  other  articles  that  are  directly  consumable.  Further  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  alcoholism  and  bad  education  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  poverty,  and  lead  in  their  turn  to  crime.  Not 
only  does  acute  hunger  incite  to  theft  indirectly,  it  may  lead  to  it 
directly,  for  it  may  (according  to  Professor  Follet)  bring  on  a  delirium. 
Chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  may  cause  pellagra,  rachitis, 
tuberculosis,  scrofula,  etc.,  or  predispose  to  these  diseases,  which  may 
cause  crime  in  their  turn. 

In  the  second  part  of  '"  La  dinamica  del  delitto  "  the  author  makes  an 
examination  of  what  he  has  called  the  ""criminogenous  factors.*' 
Crime  is  a  phenomenon  that  develops  itself  in  society  in  accordance 
with  certain  constant  laws.  Consequently  the  criminogenous  factors 
must  be  found  in  society.  To  discover  them,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  different  social  institutions. 

The  family.  In  nature  and  in  primitive  society  there  rules  a  natural 
selection  by  which  the  weak  and  sickly  are  prevented  from  reproduc- 
ing themselves,  or  from  reproducing  themselves  as  freely  as  those  who 
are  stronger.  But  at  present  this  selection  is  no  longer  felt;  even 
the  most  wretched,  the  most  diseased  can  procreate,  since  it  happens 
constantly  that  marriages  take  place  with  a  secondary  object.  Hence 
transmission  of  degeneracy  may  go  on  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  consequently,  the  indirect  propagation  of  crime. 

The  social  position  of  tooman.  The  inferior  position  in  which 
woman  finds  herself  in  general  (the  cause  of  this  is  in  social  conditions, 
since  the  position  of  woman  varies  among  different  people)  occasions 
crimes  in  different  ways.  First,  since  woman  takes  no  part  in  the 
public  life,  she  is  circumscribed  in  intellect,  and  consequently,  vain, 
egoistic,  and  ignorant.  It  follows  that  her  influence  upon  her  children 
is  often  very  bad.  Then,  because  of  her  inferior  position  she  easily 
becomes  the  victim  of  unscrupulous  men,  who  seduce  her,  so  that  she 
is  often  driven  to  prostitution.  In  consequence  of  her  ignorance  she 
often  marries  a  man  who  has  asked  for  her  in  marriage  with  an  inter- 
ested motive.  Further,  her  manner  of  living  (lack  of  healthful  work, 
etc.)  may  bring  on  neuroses  that  are  transmissible  to  her  children. 

Human  reproduction.  As  an  animal,  man  must  satisfy  two  pie- 
dominant  necessities,  that  of  feeding  himself,  and  that  of  procreating. 
Though  this  last  is  not  as  strong  as  the  other,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
satisfied,  and  without  this  the  human  organism  would  experience 
very  painful  consequences.  Celibacy  is  very  harmful  to  morality; 
it  leads  to  prostitution  (with  its  consequences,  like  syphilis),  to  mis- 
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conduct,  and  hence  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  etc.  —  in  short,  it  favors 
the  birth  of  anti-social  sentiments. 

The  present  laws  governing  the  relations  between  man  and  woman 
are  also  harmful  to  morality.  The  author  here  refers  to  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage.  When  the  motive  for  a  marriage  has  ceased 
to  exist,  namely  whep  mutual  love  no  longer  exists,  the  marriage 
ought  to  be  dissolved.  The  harmful  consequences  of  this  indissolu- 
bility are  numerous.  Adultery  and  many  homicides  flow  from  it; 
the  education  of  children  suffers  from  it  enormously ;  and  finally  if 
the  mother  expects  a  child,  the  vexation  consequent  upon  discord 
may  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  newly  bom. 

Education.  The  development  of  the  intellect  and  especially  of  the 
fedings  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  morality.  For  example,  where 
a  disagreement  will  be  settled  in  an  amicable  manner  among  persons 
who  are  well  brought  up,  the  same  disagreement  among  persons  ill- 
trained  will  often  lead  to  brawls.  Education  is  a  very  complex  and 
difficult  task,  requiring  much  tact  and  knowledge.  It  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  as  practised  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  And  the  conse- 
quences of  this  absence  of  a  good  education  are  exceedingly  favorable 
to  the  development  of  criminality.  However,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  some  persons,  in  consequence  of  qualities  transmitted  by 
heredity,  become  immoral  despite  the  best  imaginable  education. 
The  answer  to  the  question  '"should  education  be  left  to  the  parents, 
t^.  to  private  persons,  who  can  consequently  corrupt  their  pupils 
entirely,  and  not  be  under  public  control  ?  **  must,  according  to  Dr. 
Battaglia,  be  absolutely  negative.  In  order  that  education  may  be 
effective  in  the  family  it  must  be  supplemented  by  the  moral  influence 
of  the  environment,  which  also  plays  an  important  i>art  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  The  great  congestion  of  persons  in  the  cities,  for 
example,  should  disappear,  because  of  its  bad  influence. 

In^rucHon.  The  double  end  of  instruction  is  in  the  first  place  to 
strengthen  the  intellect  by  exercising  it,  from  which  it  will  result  that 
it  will  have  a  greater  power  over  the  feelings ;  and  in  the  second  place 
to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  positive  knowledge,  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  put  into  a  position  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment  and 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  From  this  it  follows  that 
instruction  is  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  criminality.  Those 
who  deny  this  mean  by  the  '"  instructed  man  "  one  who  has  learned  to 
read  and  write ;  but  it  is  evident  that  such  instruction  is  not  enough 
to  exercise  an  influence  of  any  real  importance.  It  is  undeniable  that 
persons  well  reared  may  also  become  criminals,  but  in  every  case  their 
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crimes  have  a  less  ferocious  character  than  those  of  persons  without 
education. 

Religion  and  State,  Religion  is  opposed  to  progress,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties,  and  to  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge 
that  improves  men  and  increases  solidarity ;  and  it  incites  to  intoler- 
ance. Further,  the  confessional  instruction  is  harmful  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  children.  The  state  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  <rf 
the  free  movements  of  individuals;  maintains  civil  marriage;  pre- 
vents free  discussion,  one  of  the  primary  requirements  for  progress ; 
it  sets  up  compulsory  education,  but  does  not  prevent  the  population's 
being  brought  up  in  error ;  by  drafting  great  armies,  it  withdraws  the 
best  forces  from  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  so  that  the  vigor- 
ous individuals  marry  late,  and  prostitution  is  thereby  encouraged; 
it  tolerates  stock  exchanges  and  lotteries;  it  favors  crowding  into 
great  cities,  something  that  is  very  favorable,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  crime  (bad  housing  conditions,  alcoholism,  etc.). 

In  the  chapter  that  follows,  Professor  Battaglia  reduces  the  factors 
that  he  has  just  named  "criminogenous",  to  economic  elements. 
*'A11  the  inconveniences,  the  anomalies,  the  errors,  the  disorders* 
found  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  in  social  and  religious  relationships, 
etc.,  are  provoked  by  the  economic  situation  in  which  society  finds 

Civil  Status,  In  the  communistic  villages  of  Russia  it  is  advan- 
tageous for  the  father  of  a  family  to  have  many  children,  for  the  work 
in  the  common  fields  is  then  performed  more  easily.  Hence  the  mar- 
riages of  persons  less  than  20  years  old  are  numerous.  In  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  By  marrying,  a  man  makes 
himself  worse  off,  and  at  the  birth  of  each  child  his  cares  increase. 
Hence  marriages  are  put  off  (especially  among  professional  men) 
when  the  man  cannot  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  family.  For  analo- 
gous reasons  some  deny  their  sexual  desires  and  contract  a  marriage 
to  better  their  position.  In  both  cases  economic  conditions  exercise  an 
unfavorable  influence.  When  his  income  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
himself  and. his  family  properly,  the  workman  is  obliged  to  labor  longer 
than  his  strength  permits ;  he  and  his  family  are  not  well  enough  fed, 
their  dwelling  is  bad ;  consequently  their  physical  condition  deteri- 
orates. The  effects  are  not  only  diseases,  like  scrofula,  pellagra, 
phthisis,  anemia,  etc.,  but  also  a  great  predisposition  to  contract 
them.     Poverty  undermines  the  organism  and  exhausts  its  strength. 
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In  oonsequence  of  present  economic  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
amass  enormous  wealth ;  but  wants  are  still  further  increased  rela- 
tivdy,  which  brings  it  about  that  frauds,  embezzlements,  etc.,  are 
often  committed  by  persons  of  means,  especially  since  the  moral  sen- 
timents are  lost  when  one  thinks  only  of  gaining  money.  But  wealth 
is  inconstant ;  he  who  has  plenty  today  may  be  very  poor  tomorrow. 
This  is  what  causes  the  disquiet  and  agitation  that  characterizes  the 
boiirgeoisie»  and  the  neuroses  that  often  follow.  Finally  the  author 
dwdk  upon  the  work  of  women  and  children,  so  harmful  to  morality 
and  to  health. 

Alcf^olism.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  One  who  works  too  much  and  eats  too  little,  who 
is  badly  housed  and  ill-dad,  and  has  no  intellectual  occupation,  finds 
in  alodiol  a  means  of  forgetting  his  poverty.  The  life  led  by  a  great 
part  of  the  bourgeoisie  leads  also  to  alcoholism.  The  harmful  conse- 
quences of  alcoholism  are  numerous,  especially  as  regards  criminality, 
because,  first,  it  leads  directly  to  violent  crimes,  and,  secondly,  it 
indirectly  favors  degeneracy. 

Fatherhood.  It  is  only  for  economic  reasons  that  legal  marriage, 
its  indissolubility,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  are  maintained.  If  each 
of  the  parents  kept  his  or  her  economic  independence,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  take  up  the  matter  of  legal  regulation,  and  thus  the 
question  of  whether  the  father  of  the  child  is  or  is  not  the  legal  husband 
of  the  mother  would  no  longer  concern  the  State. 

ProstUution.  Most  prostitutes  come  from  the  lower  strata  of 
society.  Like  the  criminals  they  present  signs  of  degeneracy,  and 
from  the  sole  fact  of  degeneracy  have  taken  on  larger  proportions  in 
the  proletariat  than  in  the  other  classes,  though  the  chance  that  these 
women  will  recruit  themselves  in  this  class  is  already  greater.  The 
other  causes  of  prostitution  are  of  an  economic  nature,  such  as  exploi- 
taticm  by  parents,  bad  housing,  etc.  In  consequence  of  prostitution 
syphilis  spreads  and  in  its  turn  favors  degeneracy.  Further,  from  the 
weakening  of  their  moral  sentiments  prostitutes  are  more  easily 
led  to  commit  crimes. 

Ignorance.  The  cause  of  the  great  ignorance  of  the  working-people 
—  an  important  factor  in  criminality  —  is  of  an  economic  nature. 
The  workers  have  to  exhaust  their  strength,  and  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means,  for  mental  development. 

Laxity  of  morals.  In  indigent  families  all  the  members  sleep  in 
one  room,  often  even  in  one  bed.  Hence  it  comes  that  sexual  morality 
is  lacking.     The  parents,  often  absent  on  account  of  their  work. 
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leave  their  children  to  their  fate.  These  latter  do  not  know  how  to 
look  after  themselves,  and  easily  learn  bad  habits  from  other  children. 
The  education  of  the  children  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  no  more  favorable. 
Often  they  learn  only  that  they  must  make  money,  or  acquire  a  social 
position,  or  make  a  ""good"  marriage,  a  thing  which  leads  them  to  all 
sorts  of  deceits  and  intrigues  to  arrive  at  their  end. 

Plutocracy.  The  great  armaments  and  wars  of  Eim>pean  powers  are 
the  consequence  of  the  present  system  of  competition,  which  obliges 
the  constant  search  for  new  outlets  for  commerce. 

Plutocracy  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  upon  its  economic  resources 
that  the  great  power  of  the  Church  rests. 

Corollary.  Poverty  alone  causes  many  moral  situations  from  which 
crime  must  logically  result.  The  majority  of  criminals  are  in  fact 
recruited  among  the  less  privileged  classes. 

But  the  bourgeoisie  is  not  happy  simply  because  the  proletariat 
is  unhappy.  The  cause  of  the  unhappiness  of  both  is  in  the  present 
economic  conditions,  by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
vegetate  in  the  blackest  misery,  while  the  others  are  immersed  in  idle 
luxury.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this  injustice ;  it  is  to  divide 
the  total  product  of  labor  among  the  workers,  and  not  among  the 
capitalists. 

m. 

N.   COLAJANNI. 

The  whole  of  the  first  volume  and  the  first  chapters  of  the  second 
volume  of  ''La  sociologia  criminale"  ^  contain  a  criticbm  of  the 
theses  of  the  Italian  school.  The  author  denies  the  correctness  of 
these,  since  he  believes  that  we  must  consider  the  anthropological 
and  physical  causes  ds  having  little  or  no  importance.  This  he 
demonstrates  in  detail.  In  his  last  chapters  Dr.  Colajanni  treats 
of  social  and  economic  factors. 

While  admitting  that  economic  conditions  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  whole  social  life,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  matter  of  criminality,  the  author  does  not  agree  with 
Marx  and  Loria,  who  consider  every  social  occurrence,  whether 
political,  or  religious,  or  aesthetic,  or  moral,  as  the  unique  and  direct 
product  of  an  economic  phenomenon.^ 

^  See  also  his, "  La  delinquenza  della  Sicilia  e  le  sue  cause",  and  "Sooialismo 
e  crimmalitlk." 

*  Dr.  Colajamii  is  in  error  here.  Marx  never  formulated  so  strange  a 
theory. 
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According  to  the  author,  this  assertion  is  carried  too  far,  since  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  superior  people,  who  do  not  think  of  material 
profits,  influence  the  masses  at  certain  moments. 

A  great  number  of  philosophers,  moralists,  poets,  statisticians, 
and  economists  have  seen  in  economic  conditions  the  ""  causa  causa- 
nun'*  of  morality,  and  consequently  also  of  crime.  Pietro  Ellero, 
among  others,  says  very  decisively:  "From  private  property  are 
derived  all  crimes,  or  almost  all.  Property  engenders  cupidity  and 
haughtiness  on  the  one  side  and  depravity  on  the  other,  even  when 
it  does  not  produce  the  perfect  tyranny  of  the  one  class  and  the 
degradation  of  the  other.  It  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions, faults,  and  crimes  that  are  committed,  of  the  troubles,  anxi- 
eties, sadness,  and  rancor  from  which  both  rich  and  poor  suffer  alike. 
The  immoral  influence  of  property  is  continued  afterwards,  and  that 
terribly,  in  the  present  organization  of  the  family,  constructed,  as  it 
is,  almost  always  upon  the  basis  of  calculation !"  ^ 

It  is  incontestable  that  economic  conditions  have  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  origin  of  crime.  The  lack  of  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
numerous  wants  of  a  man  is  already  a  goad  to  incite  him  to  procure 
these  means  in  any  way  whatever,  honest  or  dishonest.  And  it  is 
the  dishonest  way  that  one  will  choose  by  preference  when  society 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  act  otherwise.  A  London  pick- 
pocket gets  $1500  a  year  on  the  average;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
misery  of  those  who  wish  to  earn  their  living  honestly  is  indescribable. 
Further,  the  honest  man's  chance  of  being  killed  or  becoming  inca- 
pable of  working  is  greater  than  the  thief's  chance  of  being  punished. 
Honest  work  results  in  fewer  advantages  and  more  dangers  than  dis- 
honest work. 

The  indired  influence  is  not  less  important  than  the  direct.  War, 
our  present  industry,  the  family,  marriage,  political  institutions, 
revolutions,  vagrancy,  prostitution,  education,  etc.  are  important 
causes  of  crime,  but  they  can  all  be  reduced  to  economic  causes. 
A<»vrding  to  many  persons  education  is  the  one  means  of  preventing 
moral  evils,  but  John  Stuart  Mill  has  already  said :  in  our  present 
society  the  poor  have  no  education,  and  that  of  the  rich  is  bad. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  good  education  if  a  certain  material  well- 
being  is  lacking.  Hence  those  who  expect  everything  from  education 
under  the  present  conditions  are  wrong. 

But  where  does  well-being  cease  and  poverty  begin?  Both  are 
only  relative  conceptions;   consequently  we  cannot  fix  their  limits. 

» Pp.  456,  467. 
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In  order  to  attain  the  minimum  of  criminality  in  any  given  society 
there  must  be  the  certainty  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  stability  of 
economic  conditions,  and  eqtudity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Some  authors  deny  that  political  revolutions  have  their  causes 
in  economic  conditions.  Lombroso  and  Laschi,  for  example,  attempt 
to  explain  them  chiefly  by  physical  influences;  which  is  the  more 
astonishing,  because  in  the  general  opinion  it  is  from  economic  causes 
that  they  are  derived.  They  adduce,  among  other  things,  to  support 
their  opinion,  the  fact  that  out  of  147  revolts  that  took  place  in  Europe 
between  1793  and  1880,  only  a  third  were  attributable  to  economic 
conditions.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  does  not  at  all  prove 
the  correctness  of  their  thesis,  since  in  all  these  cases  the  authors 
are  speaking  only  of  direct  causes,  while  most  military  revolutions, 
revolts  against  the  royal  power,  etc.,  spring  from  economic  conditions, 
even  if  indirectly.  It  is  true  that  in  the  19th  century  the  direct 
revolutionary  influence  of  crises  and  famines  has  decreased,  because 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  governments.  This  does  not  however 
prevent  there  having  been  revolts  occasioned  by  such  conditions 
(Lyons  in  1831,  etc.).  The  frequent  revolts  in  Belgium  and  France, 
rich  countries,  do  not  furnish  any  proof  against  the  thesis  of  Dr. 
Colajanni ;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  wealth  of  these  countries, 
nothing  proves  that  it  is  equally  divided.  As  soon  as  the  poverty 
of  a  people  has  passed  certain  limits,  we  see  in  that  country  neither 
crimes,  revolutions,  nor  suicides,  since  all  energy  is  then  extinct. 

Another  question  is  this:  how  far  is  there  a  correlation  between 
the  progress  made  by  socialism  and  the  increase  of  criminality.*  Sev- 
eral authors,  like  Garofalo,  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  two.  But  they  do  not  furnish  any 
facts  as  proofs  in  support  of  their  assertion,  to  which,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  facts  give  the  lie. 

The  countries  where  socialism  is  most  widely  spread  do  not  show 
the  greatest  criminality;  rather  the  contrary.  The  German  and 
Italian  districts  where  there  are  the  most  socialists  are  no  longer 
the  most  criminal.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  While  socialism 
is  the  conscious  and  collective  reaction  against  the  existing  order, 
crime  is  the  unconscious  and  individual  reaction  against  that  order. 

Next,  Dr.  Colajanni  turns  his  attention  to  idleness  and  vagrancy^ 
which  are  both  causes  of  crime.  Out  of  32,943  thefts  in  Paris  in 
1882,  57  %  were  committed  by  vagrants. 

^  For  further  details  see  Dr.  Colajanni's  report  to  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
Criminal  Anthropology. 
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But  are  idleness  and  vagrancy  considered  in  themselves  also 
offenses  ?  Any  man  is  harmful  to  his  species,  says  F^re,  when  he 
cloes  not  collaborate,  either  materially  or  intellectually,  in  produc- 
tion. According  to  Dr.  Colajanni,  idleness  and  vagrancy,  viewed 
from  such  a  high  social  point  of  view,  are  really  offenses.  But  then 
the  idle  rich  are  also  guilty  of  these  offenses.  Finally,  what  are  the 
causes  of  these  crimes  ?  Spencer,  F6r6,  and  Sergi  say :  the  vagrants 
are  the  weak,  the  degenerate,  the  parasites  of  society.  The  ques- 
tion is  this,  then:  do  these  phenomena  find  their  origin  inside  or 
outside  of  the  human  organism?  Romagnosi  says  that  vagrancy 
and  idleness  ought  to  be  punished  only  when  they  are  not  excusable. 
To  make  them  inexcusable  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  every  man  who  was  willing  to  work.  Spencer,  Sergi,  and 
Garofalo,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  crimes  are 
almost  always  to  be  imputed  to  the  same  persons.  However,  Spencer 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  in  his  own  country,  aside  from  indus- 
trial crises,  numerous  occurrences  have  forced  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons to  become  idlers  and  vagrants  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
as  for  example,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  farmers  driven  from  their  lands 
by  the  landlords. 

And  Garofalo  should  have  known  that  it  is  capitalism  that  has 
made  the  work  of  men  superfluous  by  employing  women  and  chil- 
dren»  and  that  the  cause  does  not  rest  with  those  who  suffer  from  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  economic  crises  is  not  in  their  victims, 
but  in  the  system  that  is  in  force. 

An  examination  of  the,  causes  of  these  two  phenomena  obliges  us 
to  distinguish  between  habitual  and  accidental,  or  forced,  vagrancy. 
However  —  and  this  is  too  often  forgotten  —  the  latter  transforms 
itself  into  the  former,  for  the  taste  for  work  is,  like  morality,  an 
acquired  social  product.  This  is  why  this  quality  is  lost  when  one 
is  long  without  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  possible  transformation 
of  a  worker  into  a  vagrant  is  a  long  illness.  Having  lost  the  habit 
of  work,  and  being  enfeebled,  a  man  will  find  great  difficulty  in  going 
to  work  again.  If  he  does  not  succeed  he  descends  step  by  step  until 
be  comes  finally  to  mendicity.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  economic  trans- 
formations, inventions,  overproduction,  that  must  be  called  the 
''causa  causarum"  of  the  phenomena  cited  above.^ 

ProHitutUm^  which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  etiology  of 

'  See  pp.  494r500,  where  the  author  proves  this  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
qaotations. 
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crime,  in  almost  every  case  finds  its  origin  in  poverty,  in  a  bad  edu- 
cation, in  a  corrupting  environment,  as  is  proved  by  the  official 
investigations  and  the  writings  of  specialists,  like  Parent-Duchatelet, 
Fiaux,  Agagneur,  and  many  others.^ 

The  correlation  that  exists  between  crimes  against  property  and 
economic  conditions  is  very  evident,  and  is  direct.  This  causality 
appears  also  with  regard  to  crimes  against  persons.  Only  it  is  then 
indirect.  The  influence  of  poverty  upon  criminality  is  especially  great 
when  it  has  been  of  long  duration.  Proudhon  is  quite  right  when  he 
says :  "Hunger  that  is  every  instant  present,  during  the  whole  year, 
during  the  whole  life,  hunger  which  does  not  kiU  in  a  day,  but  is  com- 
posed of  all  deprivations  and  all  griefs,  and  unceasingly  consumes 
the  body,  ruins  the  spirit,  demoralizes  the  conscience,  corrupts  the 
race,  generates  all  vices  and  diseases  (drunkenness,  among  others), 
and  an  aversion  towards  work  and  thrift,  baseness  of  spirit,  callous- 
ness of  conscience,  laziness,  and  prostitution  together  with  theft."  * 

The  fact  that  the  niunber  of  thefts  of  provisions  is  relatively  small 
has  little  importance,  since  the  thief  always  tries  to  steal  some  article 
of  small  bulk  and  great  value.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
little  thefts  of  food  often  pass  unnoticed,  or  without  complaint  being 
made,  because  the  party  injured  does  not  consider  the  act  a  crime, 
since  committed  from  necessity. 

Another  convincing  proof  of  the  influence  of  economic  conditions 
is  the  incontestable  fact  that  it  continually  happens  that  a  person 
will  declare  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  that  has  not  been  committed, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  lodging  in  jail.  The  great  per- 
centage made  up  of  crimes  committed  from  cupidity,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  recidivists  is  greater  for  crimes  against  prop- 
erty than  for  others,  shows  the  great  influence  of  economic  conditions. 

The  study  of  the  morality  of  primitive  peoples  shows  us  that  the 
crimes  of  abortion,  for  example,  of  infanticide,  and  homicide  upon 
the  aged,  have  their  origin  in  economic  conditions  exclusively,  the 
means  of  subsistence  not  being  sufficient  to  support  a  large  popida- 
tion.  When  these  crimes  occur  among  civilized  peoples  they  have 
the  same  causes.  For  example,  cases  of  infanticide  are  very  com- 
mon in  Trevise,  one  of  the  poorest  provinces  in  Italy.  The  lack  of 
education  or  the  influence  of  other  factors  opposed  to  education  are 
the  reason  why  the  corrupting  influence  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing often  rages  in  the  lower  classes  with  all  its  force. 

To  prove  the  assertion  that  economic  conditions  have  little  influ- 

»  See  pp.  504-510.  « P.  613. 
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enoe  upon  criminality,  some  authors  cite  the  fact  that  England,  with 
its  great  wealth,  shows  a  greater  number  of  crimes  against  property 
than  Italy,  which  is  much  poorer.  He  who  reasons  in  this  way  for- 
gets that  the  absolute  wealth  of  a  country  may  be  very  great,  but 
the  distribution  of  that  wealth  not  proportional.  England  gives 
US  the  proof  of  this ;  in  no  other  country  is  the  difference  between 
rich  and  poor  more  pronounced,  and  without  the  presence  of  other 
important  and  opposing  factors,  the  criminality  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  now. 

One  might  also  bring  up  the  difference  between  the  criminality  of 
Ireland,  which  is  smaller  despite  the  proverbial  poverty  there,  and 
the  great  criminality  of  Italy.  However,  when  we  study  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  we  find  that  those  in  Italy  are  still  more  unde- 
sirable than  those  in  Ireland,  which  explains  the  greater  criminality 
against  property  in  Italy.  The  mysterious  assassinations  of  large 
landholders  and  their  agents  in  Ireland  have  also  their  cause  in  the 
bad  distribution  of  the  land.  In  Belgium  criminality  is  greatest 
where  well-being  is  least  (in  Flanders).  According  to  the  researches 
of  Liszt  and  Starcke,  the  poorest  districts  of  Germany  are  also  those 
that  are  most  criminal,  etc. 

Up<m  the  economic  condition  of  criminals  the  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data :  In  1870-71  there  were  among  the  prisoners  at  Neuf- 
cliAtd  10  %  who  had  some  property,  and  89  %  who  had  only  their 
work  for  their  support  (in  the  non-criminal  population  the  percentage 
of  these  is  much  smaller).  According  to  the  data  of  Stevens  the 
prisoners  in  Belgium  were  divided  as  follows :  1  %  of  well-to-do  per- 
sons, 11  %  of  persons  with  some  income,  and  88  %  of  indigent  persons. 

The  statistics  of  recidivists  in  Sweden  from  1870  to  1872  give  the 
following  information : 

Well-to-do  0.64  % 

With  sufficient  means  of  subsistence  10.08  " 
"     insufficient  "       "  "  43.54  " 

"     miserable     "       "  "  45.63  " 

Marro,  in  his  "I  caratteri  dei  delinquenti ",  gives  us  the  following : 


CBXinNALS. 

NON-CRIiaNALS. 

Wttlmiit  nrooerty  ,     ^     ^     ......     . 

79.6% 
4.1" 
6.7" 
9.4" 

43.4% 
10.5  " 
18.4  " 

Mmor  duldren  of  well-to-do  parents    .... 
With  A  fittle  Dix>perty 

WUk  comiderable  property 

«7.6" 
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At  the  time  that  they  committed  their  crimes  43  %  of  these  crimi- 
nals in  general,  and  more  than  50  %  of  the  criminals  against  property 
were  without  work. 

All  that  has  been  given  above  has  to  do  with  statics;  what  follows 
has  to  do  with  dynamics.  The  rule  universally  observed  is  this: 
modifications  in  economic  conditions  are  followed  by  modifications 
in  criminality.  When  the  former  grow  worse,  the  number  of  crimes 
(and  especially  of  those  against  property)  increases,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  especially  the  proletariat,  who  have  no  means  of  resisting  the 
unfavorable  influence  of  crises,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  etc.,  who 
are  hardest  hit  in  these  cases. 

The  author  gives  some  data.  In  Italy  in  1880  a  great  increase  of 
crime  coincided  with  a  lack  of  work  and  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  The  gradual  diminution  in  criminality  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  good  harvest  and  the  large  emigration.  In  Belgium 
the  number  of  prisoners  rose  during  the  crisis  of  1846  from  6750  to 
9884.  In  Norway,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  1869,  crimes 
against  property  reached  the  maximum.  The  number  of  prisoners 
in  Sweden  rose  from  1835  to  1839,  chiefly  because  of  poverty,  from 
12,799  to  18,357.  A  great  increase  in  crime  took  place  in  England 
in  consequence  of  the  crises  of  1826,  1830,  1847,  and  others.  In 
the  United  States  there  were  in  1884  not  less  than  400,000  working- 
men  without  work,  which  explains  the  following  figures : 


18S4 


Homicides 1,494  3,877 

Cases  of  lynching 92  219 

Suicides 910  1,897 


In  consequence  of  the  economic  crises  of  1839,  1840,  1843,  1847, 
1867,  1876,  and  1881,  the  number  of  murders  increased  in  France.* 

The  maximum  stabUUy  and  the  minimum  lack  of  propartum  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  the  best  preservative  against  crime.  The 
correctness  of  this  rule  is  proved  by  the  facts.  The  small  number 
of  crimes  among  the  Irish  is  explained  by  their  altruistic  sentiments, 
which  are  the  consequence  of  their  social  institutions  from  before 
the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  English.     Among  Mohamme- 

^  With  regard  to  Starke,  from  whom  Dr.  Colajanni  takes  these  figoreB* 
see  Chap.  II  of  this  work. 
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18  crime  is  rare.  Also  there  may  be  remarked  among  them  a  true 
nocracy,  based  upon  equality  and  fraternity.  The  Yorubas  (in 
stem  Africa)  have  a  mild  character,  and  they  are  benevolent  and 
le  to  their  word;  with  them  the  land  is  considered  as  common 
)perty,  etc.,  etc. 

*  These  are  facts  which  speak  clearly:  the  collectivism  of  the 
iranese  dessa^  of  the  Berber  diema^  the  Russian  mir,  the  Slav 
Irouga^  and  the  village  community  of  the  early  Aryans  and  North 
lerican  Indians,  produces  everywhere,  with  all  climates,  among 
races,  identically  the  same  results  —  morality  and  solidarity. 
'  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  whether 
the  temperate  or  the  frigid  zone,  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  or  at 
i  equator,  laws  and  institutions  which  aim  to  insure  certainty  of 
>sistence  and  to  maintain  a  certain  equality,  go  far  to  cut  down 
me ;  and  they  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  those  who  live  under 
mi  more  moral  than  those  who  are  subject  to  different  institutions 
1  laws.  We  have  clear  examples  of  this  among  the  Hebrews, 
quois,  Peruvians,  Chinese,  Berbers,  etc.,  although  they  differ 
atly  as  to  the  grade  of  civilization  they  have  reached."  ^ 

IV. 

A.  Bebel. 

[n  **Die  Frau  und  der  Socialismus"  the  author  ^ves  the  follow- 
;  pages  to  the  relation  between  the  present  social  organization 
1  crime :  "The  increase  of  crime  of  every  description  is  intimately 
mected  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  community,  little  as  the 
ter  is  inclined  to  believe  it.  Society  hides  its  head  in  the  sand, 
s  the  ostrich,  in  order  not  to  be  forced  to  recognize  a  state  of  things 
it  bears  witness  against  it,  and  silences  its  own  conscience  and 
lers'  with  the  lying  pretense  that  laziness  and  love  of  pleasure 
the  part  of  the  workmen  and  their  want  of  religion  is  accountable 
everything.  This  is  hypocrisy  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  The 
•re  unfavorable  and  depressed  the  condition  of  society,  the  more 
nerous  and  grave  do  crimes  become.  The  struggle  for  existence 
n  assumes  its  most  brutal  and  violent  shape,  it  throws  man  back 
o  his  primaeval  state,  in  which  each  regarded  the  other  as  his  deadly 
any.  The  ties  of  solidarity,  not  too  firm  at  the  best  of  times,  be- 
ne daily  looser. 

Pp.  562,  563.     See  also  Chap.  XIII,  in  which  Dr.  Colajanni  treats  of  the 
neooe  of  DiHitarism  upon  criminality. 
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''The  ruling  classes,  who  do  not  and  will  not  recognize  the  causes 
of  things,  attempt  to  effect  a  change  by  employing  force  against  the 
products  of  these  conditions,  and  even  men  whom  we  should  expect 
to  be  enlightened  and  free  from  prejudice,  are  ready  to  support  the 
system.  Professor  Haeckel,  for  instance,  regards  the  stringent 
application  of  capital  punishment  as  desirable,  and  harmonizes  in 
this  point  with  the  reactionaries  of  every  shade,  who  on  all  other 
subjects  are  his  bitterest  enemies.  According  to  his  theory,  hope- 
less criminab  and  ne'er-do-wells  must  be  rooted  out  like  weeds,  which 
deprive  the  more  valuable  plants  of  light,  air,  and  soil.  If  Professor 
Haeckel  had  occupied  himself  even  to  a  slight  degree  with  the  study 
of  social  science,  instead  of  limiting  himself  to  natural  science,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  all  these  criminals  could  be  transformed 
into  useful,  valuable  members  of  society,  if  society  offered  them  more 
favorable  means  of  existence.  He  would  have  found  that  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  criminal  has  just  as  little  effect  on  crime,  i.e.  on  the 
development  of  fresh  crimes,  as  if  on  a  number  of  farms  the  ground 
were  superficially  cleared  of  weeds  while  the  roots  and  seeds  remained 
undestroyed.  Man  will  never  be  able  absolutely  to  prevent  the 
development  of  noxious  organisms  in  nature,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably within  his  power  so  to  improve  the  social  organism  created  by 
himself,  that  it  may  afford  equally  favorable  conditions  of  existence 
and  an  equal  freedom  of  growth  to  all ;  that  no  one  may  be  forced 
to  gratify  his  hunger  or  his  desire  of  possession  or  his  ambition  at 
the  expense  of  someone  else.  People  only  need  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  crime  and  to  remove  them,  and  they  will  abolish  crime 
itself. 

**  Naturally  those  who  seek  to  abolish  crime  by  abolishing  its  causes 
cannot  take  kindly  to  measiures  of  brutal  suppression.  They  cannot 
prevent  society  from  protecting  itself  against  crime  in  its  own  way, 
but  they  demand  all  the  more  urgently  the  radical  reformation  of 
society,  i.e.  the  removal  of  causes."  ^ 

*'The  relationship  between  social  conditions  and  crime  has  often 
been  pointed  out  by  statisticians  and  sociologists.  One  of  the  offenses 
that  comes  closest  to  us  —  for  our  society,  in  spite  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  about  charity,  regards  it  as  a  crime  —  in  times  of  busi- 
ness depression,  is  mendicity.  We  learn  from  the  statistics  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  that  in  measure  as  the  last  great  commercial 

1  [To  this  point  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  WaUher's  translation,  "Woman  in  the 
P&st,  Present,  and  Future",  (Lovell,  1886)  has  been  followed.  The  remain- 
der of  the  quotation  is  matter  added  by  BeheL  since  the  publication  of  the  edi- 
tion from  which  the  above  tnuualation  was  made.  —  Tranbl.] 
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crisis  grew  worse,  beginning  in  Germany  in  1890  with  the  end  not 
yet  in  sight,  the  number  of  persons  sentenced  for  mendicity  also 
increased.  In  1889,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  8566  persons  were 
punished  for  this  offense,  8815  in  1890, 10,075  m  1891,  and  m  1892  as 
many  as  13,120,  a  very  great  increase.  The  impoverishment  of  the 
masses  on  the  one  hand,  with  increasing  wealth  on  the  other,  is  the 
<:hief  mark  of  our  period.  In  1874  there  was  one  poor  man  to  724 
persons,  while  in  1882  the  number  had  reached  1  to  622.^  Crimes 
and  misdemeanors  show  a  similar  tendency.  In  1874,  there  were 
806,605  persons  sentenced  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  600,000  in  1892. 
In  the  German  Empire  in  1882  there  were  329,968  persons  sentenced 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  laws,  i.e.  103.2  persons  to 
10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  old ;  in  1892  the  number  of 
those  sentenced  reached  422,327,  or  143.3  to  the  10,000,  an  increase 
of  59%.  Those  convicted  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  prop- 
erty were : 

1882     169,334  persons,  or  53.0  to  the  10,000  over  12 
1891     196,437       "        or  55.8  "    "        "  "    " 

"  We  think  that  these  figures  speak  volumes,  that  they  show  how 
the  deterioration  of  social  conditions  increases  and  multiplies  poverty, 
need,  misdemeanors  and  crimes."  ' 

V. 
P.  Lafargue. 

The  first  part  of  the  study,  "'Die  KriminalitUt  in  Frankreich  von 
1840-1886*',  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  of  the  trend  of  crimi- 
nality during  these  years.  The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
during  this  period  crime  has  increased,  and  that  the  line  that  shows 
this  increase  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  curves,  alternately  concave 
and  convex. 

In  the  second  part,  he  treats  of  the  causes  of  crime.  He  first  points 
out  that  the  belief  that  the  proclamation  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  in  the  French  Revolution  would  be  speedily  followed  by 
a  diminution  in  crime,  was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Then  he 
takes  up  the  idea,  so  widespread  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  criminality  is  the  lack  of 
education.     This  hypothesis  has  been  generally  recognized  as  false. 


1  (A  deoimal  point  is  plainly  laokLng  after  the  first  figure  in  each  of  these 
two  numbers.  —  Transl.]  *  Pp.  295-297. 
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in  consequence  of  an  examination  of  the  facts.  According  to  La- 
fargue»  who  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  Quetelet  on  this  point,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  examine  the  qualities  of  the  individual,  but 
also  especially  to  analyze  society,  and  to  try  thus  to  discover  the 
sources  of  crime.  Next  the  author  shows  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  Quetelet  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  season,  age,  and  sex 
upon  criminality,  and  sets  forth  and  criticises  briefly  the  theories 
of  Lombroso  and  his  partisans  with  regard  to  the  criminal  man.  We 
should  run  to  too  great  length  if  we  gave  more  fully  his  refutation 
which  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  accurate. 

Some  statisticians  connect  the  returns  of  the  harvests  and  vintages 
with  criminality.  An  investigation  upon  this  point  as  regards 
France,  gives  the  following  results :  the  years  1847,  1854,  1868,  and 
1874,  which  are  characterized  by  a  great  increase  of  crime,  were 
preceded  by  years  of  bad  harvests. 

The  average  of  the  crops  of  grain  was : 

from  1840  to  1853  about    80  million  hectolitres 

"     1856  "  1885       "     100 

the  crop  rose : 

in  1846  to  61  million  hectolitres 

"   1853  "   63 

"   1867  "   83 

"   1873  "   84 

However,  the  bad  harvests  of  1855,  1861,  and  1879  did  not  have 
these  results,  and  with  the  good  crops  of  1847  to  1852  crime  in- 
creased. Here  there  were,  therefore,  other  factors.  Consequently, 
although  the  price  of  grain  can  partially  explain  the  fluctuations  of 
criminality,  it  does  not  account  for  the  general  increase  from  1840 
to  1886. 

The  author  combats  further  the  opinion  of  Professor  Lacassagne 
that  crimes  against  persons  are  especially  under  the  influence  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  wine.  If  this  were  the  case  the  wine- 
growing departments  ought  to  furnish  the  highest  figure  for  crimes 
against  persons,  which  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  Lafargue 
is  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  respect,  the  consumption  of  brandy  is 
of  more  importance.  The  continually  increasing  abuse  of  alcohol 
{i.e.  of  spirituous  drinks  like  brandy)  which  in  its  turn  is  due  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  proletariat,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  in- 
creasing criminality. 

Quantity  of  alcohol  consumed : 
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Ymam. 

Total  (Hbctolitbks). 

Pbr  Capita  (Litres). 

1850 

585,200 

1.46 

1855 

714,813 

2.00 

1860 

851,825 

2.27 

1865 

878,007 

2.84 

1875 

1,010,052 

2.82 

1880 

1,818,849 

8.64 

1885 

1,444,842 

8.86 

In  the  third  part  Lafargue  makes  special  investigations  with  regard 
to  the  correlation  between  economic  conditions  and  criminality. 
If  the  theory  of  Lombroso  were  correct,  criminality  ought  to  decrease ; 
bad  harvests  no  longer  explain  the  increase,  and  the  climate  has  not 
changed.  However,  the  increase  of  criminality  coincided  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  productive  forces  in  France. 


Hone-power  of  steam  engines  used 
in  manufacturing  and  agriculture 

Consumption  of  coal  (in  tons) 

Production  of  iron  (in  tons)    .     . 

Production  of  steel  (in  tons)    .     . 

Exports  and  imports  (in  millions 
of  francs) 

Increase  of  inheritances  (in  mil- 
lions of  francs) 

National  wealth  (in  millions  of 
fiancs) 


1840 


84.850 

4,266,000 

585,000 

8,262 

1,442 

1,608 

64,320 


1860 


177,652 

14,270,000 

1,480,000 

80,000 

4,174 

2,724 

108,960 


1880 


544,152 

28,846,000 

2,790,000 

889,000 

8,501 

5,265 

210,600 


1884 


683,000 

30,941,000 

2,747,000 

503,000 

7,575 

5,244 

209,760 


There  is  a  close  correspondence,  then,  between  the  development 
of  the  economic  forces  and  the  increase  of  criminality.  Must  we 
regard  this  as  simply  chance,  or  is  there  causality  between  the  two  ? 
Quetelet  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  poorest  districts,  i,e,  those 
in  which  the  absolute  wealth  is  not  great,  but  where  the  contrasts 
are  not  very  marked,  furnish  fewer  criminals  than  the  wealthier 
provinces.  According  to  Lafargue  this  has  become  still  more  strik- 
ing with  the  development  of  capitalism. 

"The  colossal  development  of  the  productive  forces  and  the  na- 
tional wealth  does  not  lead  to  the  increase  of  the  well-being  of  all 
the  members  of  society,  but  to  enormous  fortunes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  misery  and  need,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
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population."  ^  If  the  multiplying,  grading,  and  perfecting  of  pun- 
ishments have  been  incapable  of  checking  the  upward  progress  of 
crime,  this  proves  that  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  common 
law  are  the  necessary  products  of  conditions,  and  are  closely  bound 
up  with  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  creation  of  social  wealth  in  capi- 
talistic society. 

"The  development  of  the  capitalistic  mode  of  production  is  not 
uniform ;  at  times  it  is  over-rapid,  and  then  slows  up  again  and  un- 
dergoes crises  that  destroy  the  living  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
individuals.  If  it  is  correct  that  modem  criminality  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  method  of  the  production  of  wealth  in  capitalistic 
society,  then  the  fluctuations  of  crime  must  correspond  with  the  va- 
riations in  production.  The  number  of  offenses  must  increase  in 
times  of  crisis,  and  decrease  when  economic  conditions  improve ;  in 
other  words,  criminality  is  determined  by  the  flourishing  or  depres- 
sion of  the  capitalistic  mode  of  production."  * 

As  a  means  of  measuring  comparative  economic  conditions,  La- 
fargue  has  taken  the  annual  number  of  failures.  He  has  also  traced 
a  curve  for  the  price  of  flour.' 

Examining  the  first  plate  we  see  that  lines  I  and  II,  although  not 
entirely  parallel  with  V,  follow  it  in  general.  According  to  Lafargue 
there  are  three  counter-determinants  that  caused  the  deviations: 
first,  changes  in  the  price  of  flour;  second,  political  events;  third, 
extraordinary  industrial  activity.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  the 
political  events  of  1848-52  that  prevented  the  decrease  of  crime 
during  those  years,  though  the  failures  and  the  price  of  flour  went 
down;  and  at  the  close  of  1854  a  feverish  economic  development 
recommenced,  which,  with  the  fall  of  the  price  of  flour  in  1850-59, 
caused  a  decrease  of  criminality  during  those  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  failures  rosea  Uttle;  but  the  line  would  doubtless  show  a 
different  course  if  it  were  drawn  with  reference  to  the  ratio  of 
failures  to  the  total  number  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  this  period.  The  low  price  of  flour  in  1869  neutralized  the  in- 
crease of  failures  and  even  diminished  the  criminality.  From  1874 
to  1878  a  new  industrial  revival  kept  crime  stationary  or  reduced 
it.  Since  1876  the  failures  have  increased  greatly  and  crime  follows 
at  a  little  interval ;  the  falling  price  of  grain  (1881-1885)  certainly 
exerted  an  influence. 

»  P.  107.  « Pp.  108,  109. 

'  In  examining  the  statistical  tables  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
give  no  real  picture  of  criminality  during  the  years  1870-71,  on  acoount  of 
the  effect  of  the  war. 
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The  curves  are  almost  constantly  parallel;  the  deviations  are 
caused  by  political  events  and  by  the  industrial  revival.' 

Vagrancy  and  mendicity  take  the  same  course  as  failures;  they 
increase,  however,  from  1848  to  1852  in  consequence  of  the  political 
troubles  of  those  years.    From  1878  on,  failures,  and  vagrancy  and 
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mendicity  increase  and  are  parallel.  In  the  periods  of  industrial 
revival  (1854-59  and  1874-76)  vagrancy  and  mendicity  decline 
sharply.  In  examining  the  curve  of  recidivism  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  since  1884  many  recidivists  have  been  transported. 

Here  we  see  a  result  contrary  to  that  on  the  preceding  charts: 
If  the  failures  increase  the  rapes  generally  decrease,  and  vice  versa. 

*  Lafar^e's  idea  of  oombining  the  ourres  of  faituire  and  of  the  price  of 
flour  is  tngeniouB,  but  in  my  opinion  does  not  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  truth, 
since  it  is  upon  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  effect  of  these  two  factors  is 
equal. 
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I.     R&PS.      II.    CONSUUFTION    OF   AUXIHOL.      III.     FaILUBES. 

According  to  thb  plate  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  no  relation 
to  crimes  against  morab. 

At  the  end  of  his  study  the  author  comes  to  the  following  conclu- 
jion:  "The  effect  of  bankruptcy  upon  criminality  and  politics  is 
undeniable ;  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  historical  theory  of  Karl  Marx,  that  the  phenomena  of 
literature  and  art,  of  morality  and  religion,  of  philosophy  aad  poli- 
tics, in  human  society,  lead  back  to  the  phenomena  of  economic 
development." ' 

VI. 

H.  Denis. 

Professor  Denis  begins  his  report  to  the  Sd  Congress  of  Criminal 
Ajithropology,  entitled  "La  criminalite  et  la  crise  6coaomique", 
by  calling  attention  to  the  effect  that  the  crisis  of  1846-47  had  upon 
criminality.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  especially  potatoes  had 
been  bad,  and  the  price  of  these  articles  of  food  had  accordingly  risen. 
The  breaking  up  of  household  labor  and  the  introduction  of  machines 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  linen  industry  at  the  same  time. 
So  the  figures  for  crime  indicate  an  enormous  increase  during  these 
Tears,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  a  continuous  decrease. 
'  P.  116. 
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YKAB0. 

Nttmbsb  or  Delinquxnts 

TO  THE  10,000   iNHABrrAMTS. 

Ykabs. 

NUMBEB  OF  DeLIMQUKITTB 
TO  THK   10,000  IlfHABITAirXB. 

18i5 

28.8 

1850 

19.8 

1846 

47.9 

1851 

19.8 

1847 

65.3 

1852 

19.2 

1848 

42.4 

1853 

19.7 

1849 

25.- 

Then  the  author  treats  of  the  eflfect  produced  upon  criminality 
by  the  crises  of  1874  and  the  years  following.  The  price  of  grain 
no  longer  giving,  in  consequence  of  importation,  an  exact  picture  of 
the  economic  conditions,  he  adds  to  the  chart  which  he  uses,  the 
"nombres  indicateurs"  (of  28  of  the  more  important  articles  of 
commerce).  The  curve  of  these  numbers  shows  a  fluctuating  rise 
during  the  period  from  1850  to  1865,  and  a  fluctuating  decline  during 
the  period  following  the  years  1874-75.  During  the  first  period, 
in  which  the  economic  conditions  were  favorable  (the  years  1870 
to  1873  being  characterized  by  an  economic  development  that  was 
even  feverish),  criminality  remained  fairly  stationary.  Only  during 
the  years  1856-57  and  1861-62  was  there  an  increase,  and  this  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  high  price  of  grain.  The  economic 
depression  that  commenced  after  1874  was  severely  felt,  and  crime 
continually  increased  without  the  low  price  of  grain  being  able  to 
prevent  it. 

Professor  Denis  closes  his  report  with  the  following  words:  "The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  criminality  must  be  in  part  sought  in 
economic  conditions;  and  the  more  regular  and  constant  the  social 
movement  of  wealth,  the  more  we  approach  a  normal  equilibrium 
of  collective  fimctions,  the  more  we  instil  justice  into  our  economic 
institutions,  the  more  shall  we  be  able  to  gain  the  mastery  over  crimi- 
nality. 

"An  Italian  criminologist,  Ferri,  studying  the  evolution  of 
criminality  in  France  in  relation  to  the  income  of  the  most  numerous 
class,  has  shown  that  with  a  general  rise  in  wages  we  see  a  decrease 
in  certain  kinds  of  crime.  The  general  increase  of  prosperity  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  a  decrease  in  criminaUty.  But  there  is  another,  and 
that  is  a  decrease  in  those  more  or  less  marked  oscillations,  in  the 
economic  world,  whose  periodic  return  is  certainly  one  of  the  gravest 
aspects  of  the  modem  state. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  economic  causes  that  affect  the  tendency 
to  crime  reveal  an  immense  solidarity,  which  continues  to  extend 
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itadf  into  space,  as  heredity  plunges  its  roots  into  time.  The  great 
fluctuations  in  prices  are  common  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  indi- 
vidual whom  these  perturbations  drive  to  crime  by  a  series  of  shocks, 
comes  into  conflict  with  a  great  number  of  other  individuals,  without 
being  conscious  of  this  infinite  solidarity.  But  science  must  endeavor 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  it.  Finally  these  great  economic  influences 
tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reduce  the  field  of  the  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  on  the  other,  to  give  a  precise  character  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  society  in  this  connection.  It  is  responsible,  in  fact,  within 
the  limits  within  which  it  might  have  restrained  the  economic  fluctu- 
ations and  corrected  their  effects,  but  has  not  done  so.  Here  the 
terrible  saying  of  Quetelet  is  still  true :  society  herself  has  put  the 
weapon  into  the  hand  of  the  criminal."  ^ 

VII. 
H.  Lux.2 

In  the  chapter,  "Die  degenerirenden  Einwirkimgen  des  Kapitalis- 
mus*',  this  author  treats  of  the  question  of  criminality  and  its  rela- 
tion with  present  economic  conditions. 

"The  property-holders,  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  all  the 
political  and  social  institutions,  alone  have  the  right  to  exist.  Those 
without  possessions  do  not  have  this  right,  despite  the  fiction  of  the 
Prussian  code  with  regard  to  the  matter.  The  simple  instinct  of 
self-preservation  causes  them  to  engage  in  a  continual  attack  upon  a 
legal  ^stem  that  protects  only  the  stronger.  It  is  this  attack  which 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  power,  those  who  have  drawn  up  the 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  power,  characterize  as  a 
breach  of  the  law,  as  crime.  .  .  .  This  is  the  simplest  relationship  be- 
tween the  form  of  society  and  crime.  Naturally,  complications 
come  in,  .  .  .  The  stronger  those  without  property,  the  outlawed, 
themselves  become  through  some  chance,  the  more  do  they  modify 
the  law  that  was  set  up  by  those  who  were  formerly  stronger,  the  more 
do  complications  arise  in  the  primitively  simple  right  of  property,  the 
ri^t  to  the  protection  of  social  institutions,  and  the  law  of  marriage, 
and  the  greater  and  more  complicated  becomes  the  circle  of  crimes.*' ' 

>  Pp.  370, 371.  "  Aotes  du  troisidme  Congrds  international  d'anthropologie 
criminelle."  See,  by  the  same  author,  '*L  influence  de  la  orise  6conomique 
8iir  la  oriminalit^  et  le  penchant  au  crime  de  Quetelet",  '*Le  socialisme  et 
ies  catuea  6eonomiques  et  sociales  du  crime",  and  '*Les  index  numbers 
(Dombree  indices)  des  ph^omdnes  moraux." 

s  "Soaal  poUtisohes  Handbuch."  *  Pp.  143,  144. 
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After  having  next  spoken  briefly  of  free  will,  and  having  shown  that 
it  is  incorrect  to  connect  criminality  with  a  single  social  phenomenon 
alone,  since  the  social  mechanism  is  too  complicated,  the  author 
begins  to  treat  of  the  crimes  against  property.  In  the  first  place  he 
gives  the  following  tables : 

Germany^ 
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110.7 

25.7 
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23.4 
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32.2 
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22.0 
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22.3 
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Finally,  Dr.  Lux  cites  some  statistics  from  Kolb's  ''Handbuch 
Y&  vergleichenden  Statistik",  which  show  the  close  connection  be- 
tween crimes  against  property  and  economic  conditions. 

Political  crimes.  "In  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  State,  public 
order,  and  reUgion,  the  dependence  .upon  the  form  of  society  is  im- 
mediately apparent.  The  'classes',  i.e.  the  property-owners  as  a 
whole,  see  in  the  institutions  that  they  have  set  up,  the  strongest 
support  of  the  capitalistic  system,  which  must  be  maintained  at  any 
cost.    The  property-owners  have  the  power  to  uphold  their  unique 

I  In  the  last  two  columns  "  orimes  "  was  later  corrected  by  the  author  himself 
lo  "criminals".  See  **Neue  Zeit!! ,  1892-1893,  II.  p.  179,  and  1803-1894, 1, 
pp.  184  and  535. 
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position  by  laws  directed  against  those  who  would  break  down  that 
power.  And  if  the  laws  are  no  longer  suflScient,  their  place  is  taken 
by  judicial  interpretations  in  the  interests  of  the  classes.  This  is 
only  the  logical  consequence  of  the  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  legislation. 
The  greater  become  the  rights  founded  upon  property,  the  more  do 
those  without  property  feel  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights, 
—  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  —  in  jeopardy  as  to  their  existence, 
their  full  life;  the  more  energetic  is  the  reaction  against  the  laws, 
which  are  felt  as  despotism ;  and  the  more  serious  is  the  attack  upon 
those  laws,  —  a  characteristic  phenomenon  of  all  periods  of  transition 
as  to  the  form  of  society."  ^ 

The  question  which  presents  itself  now  is  this :  how  far  are  these 
factors  connected  with  existing  economic  conditions?  But  before 
entering  upon  this  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  environment  in 
wkieh  the  children  of  the  proletariat  live,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
proletariat,  an  environment  in  which  misery  and  vice  contend  for 
the  preeminence.  There  it  is  nearly  out  of  the  question  to  learn 
ethical  conceptions.  Whence  it  comes  also  that  in  our  days  crimi- 
nality among  the  young  has  greatly  increased.  However,  alcoholism 
must  also  be  named  as  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  psychical 
perturbations. 

It  is  not  only  the  non-possessers,  but  also  the  possessors  who  are 
driven  to  commit  crimes  as  a  consequence  of  exbting  economic  condi- 
tions. "But  not  only  for  those  without  property,  for  the  proletariat, 
does  capitalism  furnish  the  psychically  prerequisite  conditions  for 
crime  .  .  .  but  for  the  property-holders  themselves.  Entirely  aside 
from  business  practices  and  tricks  of  the  trade,  which  stand  upon 
the  hairline  between  right  and  wrong,  apart  from  the  frauds,  for- 
geries, etc.  that  are  evoked  by  too  tempting  opportimity,  there  are 
more  general  effects  of  the  capitalistic  system.  The  hurried  chase 
for  gain,  the  accelerating  of  commerce  by  railroad,  steamship,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone,  the  multiplication  of  commercial  crises,  which 
earlier  came  at  intervals,  but  now  are  a  permanent  accompaniment 
of  the  social  life,  bring  about  a  nervousness  running  through  all  cir- 
cles of  society,  that  is  continually  increasing,  and  is  the  forerimner 
of  more  serious  psychoses.  The  terrible  increase  of  cases  of  insanity 
(in  Prussia,  to  the  10,000  of  the  population,  in  1871,  5.94  cases ;  in 
1875,  7.28;  in  1880,  9.87),  appears  to  be  thus  directly  caused  by 
capitalistic  society."  ^ 

However,  there  act  in  man  as  counter-determinants,  combating 

» P.  150.  *  Pp.  156,  157. 
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the  factors  called  criminogenous»  the  ethical  factors  ("ethische  Hem- 
mungsvorstellungen"),  which  are  determined  by  education,  charac- 
ter, the  fear  of  punishment,  etc.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  deepest  causes  of  criminality,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  way  to  combat  crime  is  by  increasing  the  penalties.  The  per- 
sons who  speak  thus  forget  that  the  so-called  ethical  factors  have  no 
longer  any  effect  when  the  conditions  have  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  seriousness. 

Crimes  against  persons.  It  is  the  industrial  workers  who  form  the 
greatest  contingent  of  criminals  against  persons.  *'The  continually 
changing  conditions  of  earning  a  living,  the  desire  for  drink,  the  slight 
influence  of  the  family,  the  being  crowded  together  with  persons  of 
defective  education  and  little  training  .  .  .  these  all  necessarily 
breed  crimes  of  violence ;  entirely  aside  from  the  habitual  rowdyism 
of  the  bully  ["  Zuhfilter",]  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of 
prostitution.^ 

Besides  the  external  conditions  named  above,  the  person  of  the  crim- 
inal is  also  to  be  noticed.  We  may  consider  it  as  proved  that  in  some 
cases  of  crime  one  of  the  causes  is  a  mental  perturbation  (for  example, 
that  caused  by  drunkenness).  These  perturbations  play  a  great  part 
in  sexual  crimes  (perverted  instincts).  What  characterizes  most  of 
these  mental  anomalies  is  that  they  blunt  the  social  instincts.  But 
there  is  another  cause  of  psychic  degeneracy.  "It  is  a  universally 
valid  psycho-physical  law  that  man,  *the  more  he  depends  upon  an 
agreeable  stimulation  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  senses,  demands  ever 
stronger  stimuli,  even  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  pleasure.'  Pleas- 
ures, especially  sensual  pleasures,  must  always  become  more  intense, 
more  titillating,  in  order  to  afford  satisfaction,  but  the  more  their 
intensity  increases,  the  more  do  the  nerves  become  irritated  and  ex- 
hausted, and  the  more  quickly  is  the  ground  prepared  for  mental 
diseases  either  in  the  individual  himself  or  in  his  descendants.  — 
It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  such  an  increase  in  the  stimu- 
lus is  only  possible  to  the  rich,  and  accordingly  it  is  with  reference  to 
them  chiefly  that  these  sources  of  mental  disturbances  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration."  * 

After  having  called  attention  to  the  great  amount  of  recidivism 
among  female  delinquents,  to  the  great  increase  of  crime  in  our  own 
day,  and  to  the  great  percentage  of  young  people  among  the  criminals, 
the  author  closes  with  the  following  words:  "Crime  belongs  in  a 
society  founded  upon  capitalism  just  as  necessarily  as  do  prostitution, 

1  P.  152.  » P.  159. 
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the  destruction  of  countless  human  lives  through  economic  ezploita- 
tioa,  etc.'* 

vm. 

P.  HmscH. 

After  having  shown  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  "Verbrechen 
und  Prostitution'*/  the  relation  between  criminality  and  prostitution, 
and  the  increase  of  the  two  at  the  same  time,  the  author  gives,  in  his 
second  chapter,  a  short  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  criminal  anthro- 
pology, and  in  the  third  chapter  he  takes  up  the  doctrine  of  the  social 
environment. 

Here  he  treats  first  of  the  encouragement  of  prostitution  and  crime 
by  the  marriage  restrictions.  Marriages  increase  or  decrease  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  grow  better  or  worse.  So,  for  example,  in  Prussia 
there  were,  from  1866  to  1870,  1605  marriages  to  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  this  number  rose  to  1896  in  the  period  of  prosperity  between 
the  years  1870  and  1875,  only  to  fall,  in  1888,  to  1624.  In  bad  times 
the  number  of  illegitimate  births  makes  a  consequent  increase.  It 
is  very  comprehensible  that  natural  children  furnish  a  greater  number 
of  criminals  than  legitimate  children,  since  they  have  more  difficulty 
in  enduring  the  combat  of  life  than  the  others. 

Then  he  sets  forth  as  a  cause  of  crime  the  influence  of  domestic 
rdatians.  When  the  parents  belong  already  to  the  class  of  criminals, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  their  children  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
justice  while  still  young.  And  the  present  system  of  production 
brings  it  about  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  proletariat 
b  almost  nil,  since  it  obliges  the  father,  and  very  often  the  mother 
also,  to  work  away  from  home  during  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  often 
of  the  night.  The  situation  is  still  more  unfavorable  for  the  children 
who  have  lost  their  parents  when  they  were  still  quite  young.  Starke 
says  that  about  57  %  of  the  legitimate  children  among  the  juvenile 
prisoners  in  Pl5tzensee  were  orphans  or  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
parents. 

The  third  part  has  to  do  with  the  housing  conditions  of  the  prole- 
iofiat.  "A  lodging  fit  for  a  human  being  is  the  first  requirement  for 
the  bodily  and  mental  welfare  of  the  family ;  it  is  the  prerequisite 
for  a  well-regulated  family  life,  and  for  the  rearing  of  the  children  to 
be  moral  men  and  women.  The  improprieties  resulting  from  the 
exigencies  iA  insufficient  lodgings  are  innumerable,  and  this  condition 

^  In  1007  a  second  edition  appeared,  revised  and  correoted. 
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is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  crime,  prostitution,  and  vice  of  every 
kind."  All  the  data  prove  that  the  proletariat,  who,  of  all  classes, 
pay  the  highest  rent,  are  the  most  miserably  housed.  In  Berlin,  for 
example,  the  poorest  classes  have  been  shown  to  spend  on  an  average 
a  quarter  of  their  income  for  rent.  In  Hamburg  the  part  of  the 
income  that  had  to  go  for  rent  among  the  class  whose  income  was 
from  600  to  1200  marks,  in  1868  was  18.77  %,  in  1874  20.90  %,  in 
1882  23.51  %,  and  in  1892  24.71  %,  while  the  percentage  remained 
the  same  or  decreased  for  all  other  classes.  In  order  to  make  up  the 
resulting  deficit,  resort  is  often  had  to  night-lodgings.  "The  dis- 
advantages of  subletting  are  obvious.  'Children  of  both  sexes  have 
to  sleep  with  their  parents,  and  often  with  strangers,  in  the  same  room, 
often  even  in  the  same  bed ;  the  advantages  of  domesticity  are  lost ; 
the  tavern  oflPers  more  pleasant  entertainment  than  being  crowded 
together  with  wife  and  children  in  one  room  that  must  be  shared  with 
strangers,  and  in  which  the  opportunity  for  quarreling  and  fighting,  in 
consequence  of  the  narrow  quarters,  is  constant.  It  is  the  bad 
housing  conditions  that  are  the  cause  of  the  increasing  alcoholism,  of 
the  break-up  of  the  family  life,  and  of  the  lack  of  education  for  the 
youth.'     (Braun)."  ^ 

The  chapter  that  concerns  us  next  treats  of  the  subsidiary  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  by  school  children.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
the  cases  where  the  wages  of  the  father  of  the  family  must  be  increased 
by  the  labor  of  the  mother,  the  children  also  must  be  put  to  work  at 
an  age  at  which  they  ought  to  have  their  leisure  time  for  play.  For 
though  child-labor  in  factories  is  a  little  limited  by  legislation,  it  is 
still  commonly  practiced  in  household  industry.  Further  most  of 
the  children  of  the  proletariat  must,  in  their  free  hours,  do  all  kinds  of 
work  harmful  to  their  physique  and  their  morals.  "It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  how  greatly  the  school-children  are  injured  by  engaging  in  addi- 
tional work.  Entirely  aside  from  the  harm  they  suflfer  in  the  matter  of 
health,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  tired  children  cannot  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  teacher  and  that  for  many  of  them  their 
instruction  is  as  good  as  lost,  is  the  great  fact  that  their  morals  are  in 
the  highest  degree  endangered.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
these  children  learn  to  grasp  every  advantage,  whether  allowable 
or  not,  and  —  not  through  their  own  fault,  but  through  that  of 
society  —  are  precociously  familiar  with  vice."'  "Any  one  who 
examines  these  conditions  will  not  be  surprised  that  according  to  the 
statement  of  Superintendent  Sch5nberger,  out  of  100  juvenile  pris- 

1  P.  40.  « P.  54. 
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oners  in  the  Pl5tzensee  prison  near  Berlin,  70  had  been  employed 
during  school  days  as  breakfast-carriers,  newsboys,  messengers, 
bowling-alley-boys,  etc.,  early  in  the  morning,  from  half  past  four  on, 
and  in  some  cases  still  earlier,  until  school  time,  and  in  the  afternoon 
either  the  whole  time,  or  from  four  till  half  past  seven  or  half  past 
eight  at  night."  ^ 

Next,  Hirsch  examines  the  influence  of  economic  crises.  He  quotes, 
among  other  things,  the  following  from  the  researches  of  J.  S(chmidt). 
During  the  economic  depression  from  1875  to  1878  the  number  of 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  "Ordnungspolizei"  in  the  country  of 
Baden  rose  from  16,218  to  22,264,  and  that  of  the  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  **Sittenj>olizei"  (having  surveillance  of  prostitution)  from 
1905  to  4485.  There  were  increases,  therefore,  of  40  %  and  125  %. 
In  the  period  of  prosperity  from  1882  to  1885  these  figures  fell  from 
22,765  to  18,856  (16  %),  and  from  4106  to  4007  (3  %).  During  the 
critical  years  from  1889  to  1892  the  number  of  recidivists  convicted 
of  theft  rose  18  %,  and  the  number  of  other  thieves  convicted  6  %. 
In  the  period  from  1875  to  1878  (years  of  crisis)  the  number  of  of- 
fenses against  property  rose  17.4  %,  and  decreased  13  %  in  the  years 
1882  to  1885  (a  period  of  prosperity). 

In  conclusion  the  author  points  out  the  fact  that  there  are  also 
criminals  who  are  predisposed  to  crime  by  their  physical  constitution 
(mental  disorders),  and  treats  of  "the  repression  of  crime  and  pros- 
titution." « 

1  p.  54, 

« See  also:  P.  Kropotkine,  "Paroles  d*un  T6volt6*\  pp.  241  ff„  and  "The 
Coming  Anarchy",  p.  161  ("Nineteenth  Century",  1887);  J,  Stem,  "Ein- 
ftoBL  der  scKdalen  Zustande  auf  alle  Zweige  des  Kultiu-lebens",  pp.  24  ff.; 
E.  BeifoH  Bax,  "Ethics  of  Socialism";  T.  W,  Teifen,  "Das  soziale  Elend 
and  (ue  Besitzenden  Klassen  in  Oesterreich ",  pp.  132-137,  170-171;  J, 
^(eAmuiO,  "Einfiusz  der  Krisen  und  der  Steigerung  der  Lebensmittelpreise 
aof  das  Gesellschaftsleben",  pp.  16-19,  23;  H,  Wetzker,  "Die  Zunahme  der 
Verbreohen"  ("  Sozialistisohe  Monatshefte",  1902,  II);  E,  Reich,  "Krimi- 
nalit&t  und  Altruismus";  E,  Gystrow,  "  Social-pathologische  Probleme  der 
Oeeenwart"  ("Soo.  Monatshefte",  V,  1901). 

See  idso  Chapter  I,  in  which  I  have  treated  of  several  socialists,  who  had 
to  be  placed  there  because  they  wrote  before  the  rise  of  modem  criminology. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  See  also  E.  Fischer,  "  Laienbemerkun- 

fmzur  Reform  des  Strafrechts"  ("Soc.  Monatshefte",  X,»  (1906);  Dr.  S. 
Uinger,  "Das  Verbrecherproblem  in  anthropologischer  und  sozialogischer 
Bcdeachtong",  which,  resting  upon  the  sociahst  theory,  criticises  especially 
the  anthropological  school ;  and  Robert  Blatchford,  "Not  Quilty  ",  an  original 
and  popular  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  environment.] 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  my  exposition,  I  have  stiU  to  sum  up  the 
diflFerent  chapters.  As  we  have  seen,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
authors  who  have  taken  up  the  subject,  deny  the  existence  of  the 
relation  between  criminality  and  economic  conditions,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  have  not  proved  the  correctness  of  their  position. 

The  great  majority  of  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  economic 
conditions  occupy  a  more  or  less  important  position,  but  that  other 
factors  besides  these  are  also  at  work.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  as 
far  as  these  factors  are  of  a  cosmic  or  religious  nature,  this  thesis 
cannot  be  correct;  that  as  far  as  they  are  of  an  anthropological 
nature,  they  play  a  r61e  only  with  regard  to  a  part  of  criminality. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  a  small  number  of  authors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  influence  of  economic  factors  is  sovereign.  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  inaccuracies  in  the  foundations  of  their  theses. 

Nearly  all  the  authors  —  later  I  shall  speak  of  the  exceptions  — 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  give  a  very  limited  meaning  to  the 
words  "economic  factors",  imder  which  they  include  only  poverty 
and  wealth,  and  that  they  do  not  inquire  whether  these  phenomena  do 
not  themselves  need  explanation,  and  whether  economic  conditions 
have  not  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole  social  organization.  They 
consider  them  as  being  phenomena  of  the  same  value  as  the  other 
sides  of  the  social  life.  In  other  words,  most  authors  have  omitted 
to  explain  the  present  mode  of  production  and  its  consequences. 

However,  economic  conditions,  in  my  opinion,  occupy  an  entirely 
different  place ;  they  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  social  struc- 
ture rests.  To  make  my  thought  clear  I  will  once  more  call  atten- 
tion to  the  classic  formula  of  this  doctrine,  originated  by  Marx  and 
Engels,  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  work,  "Zur  Kritik  der  politi- 
schen  Oekonomie",  which  I  have  already  quoted  in  treating  of  the 
theories  of  Professor  Ferri. 
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''In  the  social  production  of  their  life  men  enter  into  fixed,  necessary 
relationships  in  production,  independent  of  their  will,  relationships 
which  correspond  to  a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  their 
material  powers  of  production.  The  sum  total  of  these  relationships 
forms  the  economic  structure  of  society,  the  real  basis  upon  which  the 
juristic  and  political  superstructure  is  erected,  and  to  which  definite 
forms  of  social  consciousness  correspond.  The  form  of  production 
of  the  material  life  conditions  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
life-process  in  general.  It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  mankind  that 
determines  their  being,  but  their  social  being  that  determines  their 
consciousness."  ' 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work  I  will  try  to  sketch  a  treatment  of 
the  question  according  to  this  theory.  As  regards  economic  condi- 
tions I  shall  limit  myself,  for  different  reasons,  to  the  present  system, 
i.e.  modem  capitalism. 

These  reasons  are  the  following : 

First.  A  really  scientific  examination  of  the  causes  of  criminality  is 
only  possible  since  the  existence  of  criminal  statistics,  i.e,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.' 

Second.  Criminality  has  increased  greatly  under  capitalism, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  social  life. 

Third.  An  examination  of  historic  criminality  is  very  interesting ; 
that  of  our  own  day  is  stiU  more  so.  However,  social  science  is  not 
simply  a  means  of  solving  interesting  problems,  but  also,  and  chiefly, 
a  means  of  pointing  out  to  society  the  way  to  protect  itself  from 
scourges  like  criminality,  or  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely. 
Here  the  saying  of  Marx  applies :  "The  philosophers  have  only  inter- 
preted the  world  differently ;  the  important  thing  is  to  alter  it." 

Above  I  have  already  remarked  that  some  authors  have  an  opinion 
that  differs  from  that  of  the  majority,  and  are  in  agreement  with  the 
theory  cited.  Among  these  must  be  cited  Engels,  one  of  the  two 
founders  of  this  theory,  and  most  of  the  authors  of  whom  I  spoke  in 
the  last  chapter.  However,  Engels  has  only  made,  in  passing,  some 
observations  upon  the  influence  of  capitalism  on  crime  among  the 

>P.  xi. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  importance  of  historical  researches  into  crime, 
inch  as  the  famous  book  of  Pike,  "History  of  Crime  in  England*',  or  the 
''Doeuments  de  criminologie  retrospective"  of  Corre  and  Aubry.  They 
ean  give  us  valuable  information  with  re^^ard  to  the  etiolog^y  of  crime,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  indubitable  that  the  historic  method  never  permits  us  to 
give  the  complete  etiology  of  a  social  phenomenon,  like  criminality,  for 
CKunple. 
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workers  in  factories ;  Hirsch,  in  his  interesting  brochure,  has  pointed 
out  only  certain  sides  of  the  economic  life ;  and  although  the  studies 
concerning  this  question  published  by  Lafargue  and  by  Lux  are  more 
complete  than  those  of  the  first  two  authors,  there  are  nevertheless 
important  pK)ints  which  these  last  have  not  examined,  or  to  the  bot- 
tom of  which  they  have  not  gone,  as  it  seems  to  me.  And  it  is  quite 
comprehensible  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  work  of  Lafargue  is  only  a 
magazine  article,  and  that  of  Dr.  Lux  is  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a 
social-pK)litical  manual,  in  which  he  treats  of  crime  among  other  social 
phenomena.  The  works  of  the  other  authors  noticed  in  Chapter 
VII,  do  not  make  the  study  of  the  question  in  the  manner  noted, 
useless. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  while  the  works  quoted  have  made 
considerable  progress,  there  is  stiU  much  to  be  done.  It  therefore 
appears  to  me  that  it  will  not  be  without  profit  to  take  up  the  subject. 

The  theory  of  Marx  and  Engels  results  in  our  having  a  method  of 
investigation  already  marked  out.  While  most  authors  who  have 
published  studies  upon  the  question,  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
give  an  exposition  of  the  economic  system  in  which  we  live,  or  perhaps 
have  given  a  little  attention  to  it  along  with  other  social  conditions, 
I  shall  begin  by  setting  forth  the  present  economic  system  as  that 
upon  which  the  other  parts  of  the  social  life  rest.  These  I  shall  treat 
in  their  turn,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  criminality.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  will  be  only  a  sketch,  for  if  one  wished  all  the  details, 
it  would  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  special  literature  upon  the  subject. 
Then  I  shall  investigate  the  question  of  how  far  criminality,  under  its 
diflFerent  forms,  is  the  consequence  of  the  conditions  we  have  found. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  According  to  some  criticisms  ot  my  book 
it  snould  have  been  my  task  not  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  economic  theory 
of  Marx,  but  also  to  prove  it  *4n  extenso"  and  to  refute  the  criticisms  of 
it,  since  it  is  not  universally  accepted. 

It  is  true  that  this  theonr  has  not  been  generally  accepted  —  a  thing  that 
would  be  impossible  from  the  sociiJ  consequences  of  such  acceptation  —  but 
I  claim  that  of  all  the  economic  theories,  that  of  Marx  is  the  only  one  that 
daily  wins  more  adherents,  and  more  and  more  interpenetrates  all  social 
science  —  even  in  the  case  of  authors  who  are  the  bitterest  opponents  of  this 
theory. 

To  require  that  a  book  like  mine  should  once  more  set  forth  and  defend 
the  theory  of  Marx  '*in  extenso",  is  as  impossible  as  to  require  that  a  modem 
biologist,  who  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  should  prove 
over  a^ain  that  his  basis  is  sound.  That  there  may  be  more  or  less  error  in 
detail  m  the  theonr  of  Marx,  as  in  that  of  Darwin,  is  ^ssible,  but  in  ^neral 
they  have  resisted,  like  a  wall  of  bronze,  all  attacks  in  the  most  pitiless  of 
contests,  that  of  opinions. 

Let  the  adversaries  of  Marx's  theory  judge  without  prejudice  whether  that 
theory  does  not  constitute  a  great  step  in  advance  in  criminology !]    * 
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Part  Two. 
BOOK    I. 

THE  PRESENT  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  AND  ITS 

CONSEQUENCES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PRESENT  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM. » 

In  order  to  provide  for  his  needs  man  has  always  been  obliged  to 
work,  and  this  work  has  always  depended  upon  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  especially  upon  the  means  of  production.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  enquire  how  or  why  the  means  of  production  were  devel- 
oped. It  is  enough  to  show  that  because  of  their  development  the 
products  which  man  had  at  his  disposal  were  multiplied.  Now  when 
these  products  become  too  abundant  for  one  group  of  producers,  a 
surplus  results,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  products  of  a  different 
sort  of  which  the  first  group  of  producers  are  deprived  by  reason  of 
their  circumstances.  These  products,  which  are  not  destined  for 
personal  use  but  for  exchange  are  called  commodities.  Consequently 
it  is  its  social  qualities  and  not  its  natural  qualities  that  make  a 
commodity  of  any  given  product.  That  an  exchange  may  be  made, 
then,  two  conditions  must  be  satisfied : 

First,  There  must  have  been  a  division  of  labor ;  for  there  would  be 
DO  point  in  the  exchange  of  identical  products.  The  objects  to  be 
exchanged  are  those  which  have  no  immediate  usefulness  for  the 
person  who  possesses  them,  while  they  are  useful  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  them. 

Second,  The  persons  who  are  exchanging  must  have  full  power  to 

■This  sketch  is  based  upon  Karl  Afarx'8,'*Kapital"  and  K.  KarUsky's 
works  primarily,  with  some  indebtedness  to  Af  arx'a  '*  Oekonomisohen  Lehren  '\ 
and  "Das  Erfurter  Progranun.'* 
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dispose  of  their  products  —  in  other  words,  they  must  be  the  posses- 
sors of  the  product  which  they  wish  to  exchange. 

In  the  beginning  the  relative  quantities  of  the  products  exchanged 
for  each  other  must  have  varied  greatly.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
exchange  of  commodities  took  place  in  a  ratio  fixed  for  any  one  place 
and  time ;  ten  hatchets,  for  example,  being  equivalent  to  five  bows,  etc. 
These  commodities  must  have  a  common  quality  which  makes  a 
comparison  possible;  and  it  is  this  common  quality  which  we  call 
their  value.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved,  then,  is  this:  "What 
constitutes  the  value  of  commodities.^" 

To  become  a  conmiodity  anything  must  provide  for  some  need 
of  man ;  it  must  have  the  value  of  usefulness.  Without  this  value  a 
product  can  never  be  a  commodity.  However,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  quality  which  different  commodities  have  in  common,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  are  compared,  should  be  their  usefulness,  that  is 
to  say,  their  natural  qualities.  For  it  is  just  because  of  their  differ- 
ence in  usefulness  [to  their  pK)ssessors]  that  goods  are  exchanged. 

**  As  regards  their  use- value  goods  are  primarily  of  different  quality ; 
as  regards  their  exchange- value  they  can  only  be  of  different  quantity, 
without  including  a  particle  of  use-value."  ^ 

Since  usefulness  does  not  count  in  exchange  there  is  only  one  qual- 
ity of  the  commodity  that  remains,  that  of  being  the  product  of  labor. 
And  as  we  have  withdrawn  the  consideration  of  usefulness  in  estimat- 
ing exchange- value,  we  must  do  the  same  for  different  kinds  of  work, 
so  that  the  only  quality  which  remains  to  a  commodity  is  that  of 
being  the  product  of  the  labor  of  man  in  general.  Any  commodity, 
then,  derives  its  value  only  from  the  circumstance  that  it  represents 
a  certain  amount  of  labor  of  man  in  general. 

The  value  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labor 
it  represents,  measured  by  the  time  required.  Naturally  by  "work" 
is  to  be  understood  here  not  individual  work,  but  social  work ;  or  as 
Marx  says :  "It  is  .  .  .  the  quantity  of  work  socially  necessary,  or 
the  time  socially  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  commodity,  which 
determines  its  value."  * 

In  measure  as  the  division  of  labor  is  developed,  production  for 
personal  use  diminishes,  and  the  production  of  commodities  increases, 
imtil  it  finally  becomes  the  universal  form  of  production,  and  one 
commodity  (money)  is  developed  as  a  universal  equivalent.    As  a 

^Marx,  •*Kapital'\I.  p.  4. 

*  '*KapitaI",  I,  p.  6.  It  is  plain  that  in  this  expositioQ  it  is  needless  to 
add  why  this  law  is  discarded  under  a  developed  system  of  capitalism. 
The  exception  in  no  way  diminishes  the  f  undamentail  truth  of  the  proposition. 
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consequence  of  the  development  of  the  production  of  merchandise, 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  becomes  a  special  profession.  The 
merchant  buys  for  a  di£Ferent  reason  from  that  which  influences  his 
customers.  While  the  latter  buy  for  consumption,  the  former  buys 
to  sell  again  and  make  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction.  The  commod- 
ity which  serves  for  this  purpose  is  called  capital. 

Consequently  capital  comes  into  existence  at  the  moment  when  the 
production  of  conunodities  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  develop- 
ment. Private  property,  the  basis  of  the  production  of  commodities, 
begins  from  that  point  to  show  its  capitalistic  character,  at  first  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  which  nevertheless  becomes  more  and  more 
developed.  The  income  of  the  artisan  depends  primarily  upon  his 
personal  qualities ;  that  of  the  capitalist  —  as  such  —  depends  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  amount  of  his  capital.  The  working  power  and 
capacity  of  an  individual  are  limited,  so  that  the  quantity  that  he  can 
produce  is  also  limited ;  while  money  can  be  heaped  up  without  limit. 
The  larger  the  sum  of  money  anyone  uses  as  capital,  the  more  the 
money  can  produce.  But  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  not  so  pretty. 
Side  by  side  with  the  possibility  of  accumulating  a  fortune  there  is 
that  of  becoming  poor.  This  fact  was  not  prominent  at  the  entrance 
of  capitalism  into  the  field,  when  poverty  was  not  yet  a  general 
phenomenon,  but  it  increased  more  and  more,  so  that  at  present  we 
live  in  a  society  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  poor. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trades  were  developed  in  Europe;  the 
of  labor  increased;  tools  were  perfected;  and  commerce 
developed,  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  the  improvement  of 
the  means  of  communication.  The  maritime  route  to  India  was  dis- 
covered as  well  as  the  American  continent.  Enormous  sums  of 
money,  acquired  by  means  of  commerce  and  pillage,  flowed  into 
Europe.  With  the  discovery  of  these  countries  the  outlets  for  trade 
correspondingly  increased.  The  trades,  however,  not  being  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  great  quantity  of  commodities  required,  the 
merchants  determined  themselves  to  undertake  the  wholesale  produc- 
tion  of  articles  intended  exclusively  for  sale. 

There  was  no  lack  of  money  to  procure  the  raw  materials  and  the 
tools,  to  establish  workshops  and  to  hire  workmen.  The  only  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  was  that  of  procuring  these  last.  The  workman 
who  has  in  his  own  possession  the  means  of  production  will  not  sell  his 
labor.  To  attain  their  end  the  capitalists  had  to  seek  for  persons  who, 
having  no  means  of  production,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  productive 
CDCfgy  or  die  of  hunger. 
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For  certain  reasons  it  was  possible  for  the  needs  of  the  capitalists 
to  be  satisfied.  On  account  of  the  development  of  the  market  in 
the  cities  the  demand  for  food,  and  for  raw  materials  of  every  kind» 
such  as  wood,  wool,  etc.,  increased,  and  agricultural  production  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  increased,  so  that  the  peasants  began  to  have 
money.  This  latter  fact  complicated  the  relation  between  them  and 
the  feudal  lords.  So  long  as  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind  the  lord  de- 
manded only  as  much  as  he  could  consume ;  but  from  the  day  that 
the  rent  began  to  be  paid  in  money  the  landowner  began  to  press  the 
peasant  more  and  more,  since  money  can  always  be  used,  and  no  one 
ever  has  enough.  From  this  fact  arose  so  severe  an  exploitation  that 
many  peasants  left  the  country  to  take  refuge  in  the  towns. 

The  second  reason  why  a  large  number  of  workmen  were  obtainable 
was  that  the  lords  themselves  began  to  produce  commodities  for  city 
markets,  especially  wool  and  wood.  This  took  fewer  laborers  than 
agriculture,  but  required  more  land,  so  that  many  peasants  were 
driven  from  their  farms  and,  like  the  others,  went  to  swell  the  popula- 
tion of  the  cities. 

Thus  there  was  no  further  obstacle  to  wholesale  production,  and 
from  then  on  raw  materials  were  purchased,  workshops  established, 
and  the  labor  of  the  proletariat  procured.  Human  labor  thus  has 
become  a  commodity,  corresponding  exactly  to  definition :  first,  it  has 
no  use- value  for  the  possessor  if  he  has  not  the  means  of  production, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  such  a  value  for  the  person  possessing 
these  means ;  second,  the  possessor  of  labor  has  the  free  disposition 
of  it. 

The  contract  is  made ;  the  proletariat  on  the  one  side  furnishes  the 
commodity  —  labor  —  and  the  capitalist  on  the  other  gives  the 
equivalent  of  it.  Now  how  much  must  be  given  for  this  commodity  ? 
In  other  words  what  is  the  value  of  the  labor  delivered  ?  The  value 
of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the  labor-time  socially  necessary 
for  its  production,  in  this  case  necessary  for  the  proletarian  and  his 
family  to  live;  for  the  workman  being  mortal,  and  capital  having 
need  of  new  forces,  the  wage  must  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  new  genera- 
tion of  workers.  The  standard  of  the  workman's  needs  is  subject  to 
variation  according  to  time  and  place  (the  causes  of  which  variation 
we  need  not  examine  here),  but  it  is  fixed  for  a  certain  country,  time, 
and  category  of  workers. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  process  of  production  has  a  normal 
course,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  comes  out  as  the  capitalist  wishes.  He 
has  begun  with  a  sum.  A,  and  ends  by  possessing  A  +  a.     We  must 
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now  explain  this  surplus  a,  which,  in  the  terminology  of  capitalistic 
production,  is  called  surpltuf^cdue.  The  surplus  obtained  from  the 
labor  of  slaves  is  easily  explained.  The  owner  leaves  the  slaves  a  part 
of  the  product  of  their  own  labor  to  live  on.  The  rest  is  his.  His 
surplus  springs  from  the  labor  of  others.  The  relation  of  the  serf 
and  his  lord  is,  if  possible,  even  clearer.  The  serf  works  part  of  the 
week  for  himself  and  on  the  remaining  days  for  his  master.  The 
explanation  of  the  surplus  produced  by  capital  employed  at  usury  or 
in  primitive  commerce  (the  most  ancient  forms  under  which  capital 
was  employed)  no  longer  offer  any  great  difficulties.  The  usurer 
appropriated  to  himself  the  possessions  of  the  borrower  little  by  little 
and  so  ruined  him  completely.  '  The  primitive  merchant  made  him- 
self a  smplus  by  selling  dear  something  that  he  had  bought  at  a 
trivial  price,  a  transaction  which  involved  no  increase  in  value. 
Now  it  is  just  this  increase  in  value  that  is  to  be  explained  upon  the 
basis  of  the  law  that  things  of  equal  value  are  exchanged,  and  not, 
as  in  the  cases  cited  above,  upon  the  exceptions  to  the  law. 

If  we  represent  the  transaction  of  one  who  buys,  not  to  make  a 
profit,  but  to  exchange  something  which  has  no  use- value  for  him  for 
something  which  has  such  a  value  (the  simple  circulation  of  commodi- 
ties), by  the  formula  C  —  M  —  C,  in  which  C  stands  for  commodities 
and  M  for  money,  we  can  represent  the  transaction  of  the  capitalist 
by  M  —  C  —  (M  -h  m).  In  this  formula  m  stands  for  the  surplus- 
value  accruing  to  the  capitalist  at  the  end  of  a  successful  operation. 
The  latter  formula  is  composed  of  the  factors  M — C ;  the  purchase  of 
the  commodity,  and  C  —  (M  +  m),  the  sale.  According  to  the  law 
of  the  circulation  of  conunodities  the  value  of  M  ought  to  be  equal  to 
C,  but  C  in  turn  must  be  equal  to  M  +  m,  a  thing  which  is  possible 
only  if  C  is  a  conunodity  which,  while  it  is  being  consumed,  produces  a 
value  greater  than  what  it  has.  However,  there  is  no  value  without 
labor;  consequently  the  formula  cited  can  harmonize  with  reality 
only  if  labor  is  itself  a  conunodity.  And,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
it  is  such  from  the  moment  that  the  economic  development  has 
reached  a  certain  point. 

What  is  now  the  course  of  the  production  of  the  surplus- value  ? 
The  capitalist  has  fitted  up  a  factory,  has  procured  tools  and  raw 
material,  has  hired  labor,  and  the  process  of  production  conmiences. 
Suppose  that  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  workman  and  his  family 
may  be  produced  by  six  hoiu^  of  work  socially  necessary ;  by  making 
him  work,  then,  six  hours  the  capitalist  will  have  a  product  equal  to 
that  of  the  raw  material  used,  increased  by  that  which  is  given  it  by 
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the  tools  and  by  the  labor  which  the  workman  has  put  upon  it.  This 
value,  however,  has  been  entirely  paid  out  by  the  capitalist;  he 
has  no  surplus  left;  the  transaction  has  failed.  But  ordinarily  the 
process  succeeds  in  procuring  profits  for  the  capitalist,  since  in  the 
contract  between  him  and  the  laborer  it  is  not  stipulated  that  the 
latter  shall  work  only  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to  produce 
enough  for  his  own  needs.  On  the  contrary  the  workman  is  compeUed 
to  labor  as  long  as  his  strength  will  permit.  The  value  produced  by 
the  workman  after  the  time  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
equivalent  of  his  needs  falls  to  the  capitalist,  and  this  it  is  which 
constitutes  the  smplus- value,  the  value  derived  from  work  not  paid 
for. 

The  aim  of  the  capitalist  is  to  procure  for  himself  as  large  a  surplus- 
value  as  possible.  He  can  attain  his  end  at  once  by  forcing  the  laborer 
to  work  as  long  a  time  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  work.  From  this 
springs  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  those  of  capital,  the  combat  over  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing-day. The  day  has  its  natural  limits  (it  is  necessary  that  certain 
hours  be  left  to  the  workman  for  food  and  rest),  its  legal  limits 
(decreed  too  late  by  the  state,  driven  on  one  side  by  the  workers 
themselves,  and  on  the  other  by  the  plain  certainty  that  without  this 
protection  the  working  class  would  become  enfeebled),  and  finally 
its  limits  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  labor  unions. 

However,  there  is  still  one  other  way  in  which  the  surplus- value  is 
increased,  as  I  shall  explain  by  what  follows.  Let  us  suppose  the 
length  of  the  working  day  to  be  twelve  hours,  and  the  time  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  equivalent  of  the  workman*s  needs  to  be 
six  hours.    We  can  then  represent  the  day  as  follows : 

— I 1 1 1 1 1 B 


CB  is  consequently  the  time  in  which  the  surplus-value  is  produced. 
The  aim  of  the  capitalist,  then,  is  to  protract  the  period  CB  as  much 
as  possible,  and  this  he  can  accomplish  in  two  ways :  first,  that  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  prolongation  of  AB;  second,  the 
shortening  of  AC  in  order  that  CB  may  be  as  long  as  possible,  or  in 
other  words,  the  shortening  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  workman  and  his  family.  When  the 
productivity  of  labor  rises,  the  value  of  the  conmiodities  falls ;  and 
when  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  the  workman  needs  for  his 
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support  falls,  the  value  of  labor  falls  also.  However,  the  increase  of 
the  productivity  of  labor  is  only  possible  through  the  improvement  of 
the  means  of  production  and  the  methods  of  working,  so  that  capital- 
ism modifies  its  manner  of  production  unceasingly.  In  general  the 
capitalist  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  more  cheaply 
commodities  are  produced  for  sale,  the  more  the  value  of  labor  faUs, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  the  surplus-value  increases. 
The  capitalist  strives  constantly  to  make  improvements  in  his  methods 
of  production  in  order  to  surpass  his  competitors.  Supposing  that, 
by  the  employment  of  a  new  method  of  working,  he  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing in  half  an  hour  an  article  up  to  that  time  generally  made  in  an 
hour,  he  will  then  obtain  an  extra  profit  as  long  as  his  competitors 
do  not  employ  this  method.  But  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  improved 
their  production  in  the  same  way,  the  time  socially  necessary  falls 
from  an  hour  to  half  an  hour,  and  the  extra  profit  of  the  man  who 
first  introduced  the  method  ceases.  The  result  that  remains  is  this : 
the  value  of  labor  has  decreased,  and  the  relative  surplus- value  has 
consequently  increased,  in  so  far  as  the  commodities  whose  value  has 
declined  are  destined  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  workmen. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  methods  for 
shortening  the  necessary  hours  of  labor,  attention  must  be  fixed  upon 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  this  method,  the  capitalist  tries  above  all 
to  lower  the  price  of  labor  below  its  value,  while  the  workers,  for 
their  part,  oppose  this  tendency  and  try  to  obtain  the  contrary; 
whence  there  results  a  new  cause  for  an  inexorable  struggle  between 
labor  and  capital,  side  by  side  with  that  over  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing-day. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  methods  of  abridging  the  labor-time  neces- 
sary, beginning  with  cooperation.  As  we  have  seen  above  the  capital- 
istic method  of  production  begins  when  the  capitalist  has  in  his  service 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  workmen.  In  the  days  of  the  guilds 
the  master  had  also  paid  workers,  but  the  surplus-value  which  he 
procured  from  them  was  not  great,  since  their  number  was  small,  a 
fact  which  obliged  him  to  work  with  them,  since  without  this  his 
inccHne  would  have  been  too  small.  The  true  capitalist  is  he  who  is 
pennitted  by  the  amount  of  the  surplus- value  which  he  receives  to  live 
according  to  his  rank,  without  working  with  his  laborers,  reserving 
to  himself  only  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  capitalistic  production  and  that 
at  the  time  of  the  guilds  is  in  the  first  place  only  quantitative,  but 
there  come  in  qualitative  differences  as  well.    In  the  first  place  the 
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differences  in  the  individual  capacities  of  the  workmen  disappear; 
the  ability  of  one  neutralizes  the  smaller  ability  of  the  other,  so  that 
the  capitalist  can  count  upon  an  average  amount  of  labor.  Next 
there  is  economy  in  the  new  arrangement;  because  a  structure  to 
hold  twenty-five  workmen  working  together  costs  less  than  twenty- 
five  structures  with  one  workman  in  each.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  by  having  a  number  of  men  working  together,  each  doing 
his  own  share  toward  the  common  end,  we  bring  about  a  systematic 
working  together,  that  is  to  say,  cooperation,  which  brings  into  being 
a  new  collective  force  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  forces. 
Not  only  does  cooperation  permit  the  accomplishment  of  work  re- 
quiring a  greater  expenditure  of  energy,  but  it  also  raises  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor.  The  direction  necessary  for  this  joint  labor  falls  to 
the  capitalist  as  such.  Submission  of  the  workman  to  the  capitalist 
is,  then,  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  capitalistic  method  of 
production. 

We  come  now  to  another  method  for  increasing  the  relative  amount 
of  the  surplus- value,  the  manufactory  proper,  a  more  developed  form 
of  cooperation,  which  became  general  between  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  This  comes  from  two 
causes.  On  the  one  side  it  is  due  to  the  combination  of  different 
trades,  up  to  that  point  independent  of  each  other.  The  manufacture 
of  a  carriage,  for  example,  requires  the  work  of  a  wheelwright,  a 
harness-maker,  a  painter,  etc.,  who  all  exercise  their  trades  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  The  capitalist  unites  them  all  in  one  trade, 
that  of  carriage-maker,  in  which  the  occupation  of  each  becomes  more 
limited,  more  specialized.  The  painter,  for  example,  becomes  espe- 
cially a  painter  of  carriages.  On  the  other  side  the  manufactory  is 
due  to  the  bringing  together  of  workmen  of  the  same  trade  into  a 
single  workshop,  and  to  the  division  of  labor  made  possible  in  this 
way.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  each  pin  is  no 
longer  made  by  a  single  workman  but  by  several,  each  of  whom  does 
only  a  special  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  clear  that  through  the  introduction  of  manufactory  methods 
the  productivity  of  labor  has  been  enormously  increased,  so  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
workmen  has  become  shorter,  and  the  surplus- value  correspondingly 
augmented.  The  part  taken  by  the  workman  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  guilds. 
The  different  operations  that  he  performed  in  making  the  complete 
product  are  now  replaced  by  the  monotonous  and  repeated  production 
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of  a  single  one  of  the  parts.  From  this  point  dates  the  division  of 
ivorkmen  into  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  latter  are  those 
^rhose  work  is  such  as  to  require  Uttle  or  no  apprenticeship,  and  they 
are  the  cause  of  a  new  lowering  of  the  price  of  labor. 

We  have  still  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  machin-' 
eiy  and  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale.  Although  at  the  period 
of  the  early  manufactories  the  workman  was  obliged  to  perform  a 
monotonous  task,  which  in  so  far  may  be  called  *'  mechanical  **,  yet  this 
task  was  performed,  though  with  the  aid  of  tools,  by  his  own  hands. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  machine  was  invented,  that  is  to  say, 
a  mechanism  which  took  the  place  both  of  the  workman  and  of  his 
tools.  Machines  were  introduced  because  they  saved  hand-work, 
and  consequently  lowered  the  price  of  the  product  and  relatively 
increased  the  surplus- value. 

Each  developed  mechanism  is  composed  of  three  parts :  the  motor, 
the  transmission,  and  the  operating  part.  It  is  to  the  development  of 
this  last  that  the  economic  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  due. 
However,  there  was  needed  a  motive  power  greater  and  more  regular 
than  those  then  available.  The  steam-engine,  invented  by  James 
Watt,  provided  for  this  need  and,  in  its  turn,  led  to  new  developments 
of  operating  machinery.  The  steam-engine  was  capable  of  running 
many  operating  machines  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  modem 
factory  was  established.  In  branches  in  which  the  product  requires 
a  series  of  different  manipulations,  a  system  of  machines  has  been 
contrived  of  which  one  furnishes  the  material  to  the  next  without  the 
intervention  of  hands,  so  that  a  system  of  automatic  mechanism  has 
been  produced. 

Irhe  revolution  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machines  in  one 
branch  of  industry  necessitated  its  introduction  into  another,  etc. 
The  means  of  conmiunication  and  of  transportation  were  extended. 
The  steamboat,  the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph  were  invented.  Be- 
cause of  important  inventions  in  the  manufacture  of  machines  it 
finally  became  possible  to  produce  the  necessary  quantity  of  machines 
of  all  kinds. 

What  are  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  new  system  of 
production  ?  In  the  first  place  stands  the  introduction  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  since  tending  machines  generally  does  not  re- 
quire great  muscular  strength.  The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
e^>italist  from  the  employment  of  women  and  children  are  obvious. 
Since  the  price  of  the  workman's  labor  is  determined  by  the  time 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life  not  only  for 
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himself,  but  also  for  his  family,  as  soon  as  the  whole  family  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  labor,  the  price  of  that  labor  will  simply  equal  that 
of  the  labor  of  the  workman  alone.  Ordinarily  the  income  of  the 
family  will  rise  a  little  under  these  circumstances,  but,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  wife  from  the  household,  expenses  will  increase  also. 
The  increase  of  the  surplus-value,  obtained  by  the  labor  of  women 
and  children,  is  therefore  important.  Besides,  the  women  and  children 
have  less  power  to  resist  the  capitalist  than  men  have,  while  the  men, 
in  their  turn,  are  weakened  by  the  competition  of  women  and  children. 

In  the  second  place  the  introduction  of  machines  produces  in  the 
mind  of  the  capitalist  a  desire  to  prolong  the  working  day  as  much  as 
possible,  for  the  following  reasons  among  others.  The  greater  the 
number  of  hours  each  day  in  which  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the 
more  quickly  it  will  return  its  cost  through  the  product,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  shorter  will  be  the  time  required  for  the 
capitalist  to  gain  the  same  amount  of  surplus-value.  Suppose  A 
works  his  machines  for  8  hours  a  day,  and  B  works  as  many  machines 
for  16  hours ;  B's  machines  will  return  their  cost  through  the  product 
in  half  the  time  needed  by  A's.  Consequently  B  will  gain  double  the 
surplus- value  in  the  same  time,  so  that  A  also  will  be  driven  to  work 
his  machines  for  16  hours.  And  since  a  machine  deteriorates  even 
when  it  is  not  in  use,  there  is,  when  the  machines  are  stopped,  a  loss 
of  value  which  the  capitaUst  cannot  retrieve.  Hence  the  tendency  to 
prolong  the  working-day.  In  the  third  place  every  capitalist  runs 
the  danger  of  seeing  his  competitors  introduce  new  machines  which 
save  still  more  work  and  so  diminish  the  value  of  his  own.  The  more 
quickly  a  machine  returns  its  cost,  the  less  the  danger  just  mentioned 
becomes. 

Finally,  I  have  still  to  notice  the  following  cause  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  working-day.  The  object  of  the  employment  of  machines 
is  the  increase  of  the  surplus- value  through  their  use.  This  increase, 
however,  is  possible  only  through  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  by  the  capitalist.  But  since  the  surplus-value  is 
created  only  by  the  workmen,  any  diminution  in  their  number  is  to  the 
dis€uivantage  of  the  capitalist.  In  order  to  overcome  this  he  attempts 
to  prolong  the  day. 

The  more  machinery  is  developed,  the  more  the  attention  which  the 
workman  must  give  to  his  work  increases ;  in  other  words,  the  more 
intense  the  labor  becomes.  The  tendency  of  the  capitalist  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  labor  reaches  its  apogee  as  soon  as  the  working  time 
is  limited,  for  different  reasons.     In  order  that  the  surplus-value  may 
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be  equal  to  what  it  was  formerly,  the  workman,  for  example,  must 
produce  as  much  in  eleven  hoivs  as  he  formerly  produced  in  thirteen 
hours.  The  means  by  which  the  intensity  of  labor  is  increased  (not 
to  enter  into  unnecessary  details)  are;  first,  the  manner  of  fixing 
wages  —  piece-work,  and  second,  the  practice  of  making  the  work- 
men tend  more  machines  than  formerly,  and  of  driving  the  machines 
faster,  so  as  to  force  the  workmen  to  a  greater  intensity  of  labor. 

The  contest  between  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  and 
the  small  factories  and  workshops  has  led  gradually  but  infallibly  to 
the  destruction  of  the  latter.  They  are  forced  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive struggle  by  incredibly  long  hoiu*s  of  labor,  by  an  unlimited 
exploitation  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  etc.  In  this  way  it 
is  otten  possible  to  resist  competition  for  some  time,  but  finally  the 
large  manufactory  triumphs  all  along  the  line. 

Agriculture  also,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  manufacturing,  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  machines.  Rural  workers 
who  have  become  superfluous  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  cities, 
and  there  go  to  swell  the  population  already  enormously  increased  by 
industrialism. 

The  exposition  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  origin  of  the  surplus- 
value  is  suflicient  for  this  work.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  subject  to 
stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  surplus- value  is  destined 
to  become  capital,  while  the  other  part  is  consumed  by  those  who 
have  appropriated  the  whole.  As  has  been  shown  above,  the  employ- 
ment of  machines,  etc.,  has  increased  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
and  this  has  brought  it  about  that  the  capital  necessary  to  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  increases  continually  under  the  pressure  of 
competition.  Hence  it  follows  that  capitalism  itself  forces  the  capital- 
ist to  invest  as  new  capital  part  of  the  surplus- value  acquired  by  him. 
But  aside  from  this,  it  is  capitalism  also  that  produces  the  capitalist's 
penchant  for  always  investing  more  capital,  which,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
duces a  greater  siu*plus-value  than  the  original  capital,  etc.  And 
since  the  accumulation  of  capital  has  no  limits,  the  greediness  of  the 
capitalist  has  none,  and  he  is  driven  to  increase  his  capital  incessantly, 
even  when  his  income  is  so  great  that  it  permits  him  to  satisfy  every 
possible  need. 

However,  the  group  of  capitalists  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  not  the  only  one  that  gains  surplus-value.  Industrial  capital  is 
obliged  to  share  the  total  surplus-value  with  commercial  capital,  the 
capital  consisting  of  money,  and  that  consisting  of  real  estate.  In  the 
first  place,  a  part  of  the  surplus-value  is  claimed  by  conunercial 
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capital.  For  the  economic  system  in  force  would  not  be  able  to 
operate  without  commerce.  The  development  of  capitalism  has  led 
to  an  extensive  division  of  labor  in  the  class  of  capitalists  (banks, 
insurance  companies,  etc.)^  and  the  capital  invested  in  these  enter- 
prises must  equally  have  its  share  of  the  total  surplus- value.  Capital 
in  the  form  of  money  plays  an  increasingly  important  part  in  modem 
capitalism,  and  so  must  have  its  share  of  the  surplus- value. 

The  owners  of  the  soil  also  appropriate  a  considerable  part.  The 
land  is  the  most  indispensable  means  of  production,  and  is  incapable 
of  being  increased  at  will.  As  capitalism  increases,  the  demand  for 
territory  becomes  greater  and  greater.  This  causes  the  ground  rents 
in  general  to  rise,  which  means  that  the  share  of  the  total  surplus- 
value  which  the  land-owners  appropriate  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
It  is  especially  in  the  cities,  which  are  highly  developed  under  capital- 
ism, and  in  which,  consequently,  the  demand  for  land  is  great  and  the 
supply  relatively  small,  that  ground  rents  have  risen  to  an  unheard  of 
degree,  and  this  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  less 
privileged  classes. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  necessarily  supposing  that  the  capi- 
talist succeeds  in  making  a  profit.  But,  as  we  know,  it  often  happens 
that  he  does  not  attain  his  end,  that  his  capital  produces  no  added 
value,  that  he  even  loses  it  entirely  or  in  part.  This  case  being  im- 
portant for  the  subject  in  hand  we  must  stop  to  consider  it  for  a 
moment.  As  has  been  shown  above,  the  capitalist  begins  by  pur- 
chasing labor  and  the  means  of  production  in  order  to  set  in  motion 
the  process  of  production.  For  him  the  difficulty  then  consists  of 
selling  the  manufactured  product  at  its  value  and  of  thus  realizing 
the  added  value  which  is  a  part  of  this.  At  times,  aided  by  circum- 
stances, he  succeeds  in  selling  the  product  above  its  value,  and  so 
makes  an  extra  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  runs  the  risk  of  having 
to  sell  the  product  below  its  value,  or  of  not  being  able  to  sell  it  at  all. 

The  causes  of  the  poor  success  of  the  process  are  of  different  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  the  capitalist  may  not  have  the  ability  necessary 
for  the  direction  of  the  process  of  production.  For  example,  the 
product  made  under  his  management  may  be  inferior  to  that  of  his 
competitor,  though  the  cost  of  production  is  the  same ;  the  means  of 
production  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price ;  he  may  not  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  tastes  of  consumers,  etc. ;  reasons  all  of  which 
render  his  product  unsalable,  or  salable  at  a  loss. 

In  the  second  place,  circumstances  independent  of  his  own  act  may 
present  themselves  which  have  the  same  result.    Let  us  look  at  some 
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of  them.  To  begin  with,  the  unforeseen  cessation  of  payment  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  important  debtors  may  oblige  him  to  sell  his  goods 
at  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Again,  he  may  lack  the 
capital  necessary  to  meet  competition.  For  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary  in  every  branch  of  industry  or  commerce  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  and  the  man  who  cannot  procure  this  capital  is  forced 
little  by  little  to  give  ground  to  his  competitors  and  finally  to  give  up 
business  altogether. 

In  the  third  place,  it  very  often  happens  that,  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition, there  is  an  oversupply  of  commodities,  which  from  this  very 
fact  are  unsalable,  or  must  be  sold  for  less  than  their  value.  In  the 
periods  of  prosperity  this  case  is  not  general.  But  it  is  the  rule  in 
crises.  Because  of  their  great  importance  to  the  relation  between 
criminaUty  and  economic  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  here 
to  examine  the  cause  and  origin  of  these  crises. 

Economic  crises,  that  is  to  say  periods  in  which  the  economic  life 
is  greatly  disturbed,  are  due  to  various  circumstances ;  for  example, 
to  a  war  which  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  regular  continuance 
of  international  commerce.  But  aside  from  such  causes  there  are 
others  which  are  natural  to  the  present  economic  system  itself,  and 
which  bring  on  these  crises  periodically.  It  is  these  causes,  which 
are  the  more  important,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  treat  here. 

A  crisis  is  the  result  of  overproduction.  This  does  not  imply  that 
in  every  case  overproduction  will  bring  about  a  crisis.  If  one  who  is 
producing  for  his  own  consumption  happens  to  produce  more  than 
he  can  consume,  the  result  will  be  that  during  a  certain  period  he  will 
proceed  to  produce  less,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  reestablished. 
But  when  one  manufactures  not  for  himself  but  for  the  market  the 
situation  is  entirely  different.  Each  manufacturer  of  conunodities 
produces  separately,  that  is  to  say  without  any  understanding  with 
his  fellow-manufacturers,  articles  of  which  he  himself  has  no  need, 
but  which  he  attempts  to  exchange  for  money  in  order  to  obtain  what 
he  does  need.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  selling  his  conmiodities  he 
is  left  without  money  to  buy  the  commodities  that  are  necessary  to 
him.  Overproduction  can  thus  have  very  harmful  results  for  those 
who  hold  commodities. 

Now  how  does  it  happen  that  the  capitalistic  mode  of  production 
causes  periodically  a  production  greater  than  the  possible  consump- 
tion? (It  goes  without  saying  that  this  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  consumers  are  physically  incapable  of  using  the  product, 
but  merely  that  there  are  not  enough  buyers.)    As  has  been  shown 
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above,  capitalistic  production  is  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  the  added 
value,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  unpaid  labor.  In  other  words, 
the  working  class  produces  more  than  it  consumes.  In  feudal  society 
the  surplus  was  entirely  consumed  by  the  class  which  appropriated 
it ;  at  present,  on  the  contrary,  the  owning  class  use  part  of  the  surplus 
to  form  new  capital.  For  this  comes  a  continually  increasing  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  consequently  a  greater  and  greater  quantity  of 
products  which  in  the  end  find  no  buyer.  For  the  extension  of  pro- 
duction increases  the  number  of  workmen  necessary,  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  demand  also,  but  these  workmen  produce  in 
their  turn  more  than  they  consume.  The  overproduction  is  not, 
then,  neutralized  by  a  greater  consumption.  On  the  contrary  it 
fiunishes  the  material  for  an  overproduction  still  greater.  Hence 
capitalism  causes  crises  periodically  as  the  result  of  an  overproduction 
caused  by  too  small  a  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  working  class. 

Since  the  mass  of  capital  increases  without  cessation  it  is  indis^ 
pensable  to  find  new  investments,  and  to  broaden  the  market.  From 
this  it  results,  among  other  things,  that  the  capitalist  class  is  forced 
to  take  up  the  policy  of  political  expansion  and  to  conquer  countries 
where  capitalism  has  not  yet  become  rooted.  If  it  succeeds  in  finding 
a  new  outlet,  then,  production  increases  enormously,  existing  fac- 
tories are  enlarged,  new  ones  are  established,  etc.,  and  the  new  market 
is  inundated  with  goods.  But  in  the  end  this  market  ceases  to  be 
able  to  absorb  the  continually  increasing  mass  of  products,  so  much 
the  more  since  the  production  of  the  country  itself  also  increases  as 
capitalism  gains  foothold  there.  The  commodities  remain,  then, 
unsold,  and  a  crisis  is  begun.  Production  must  be  stopped  or  de- 
creased; the  stock  of  commodities  being  thus  made  smaller  the 
equilibrium  begins  little  by  little  to  reestablish  itself;  after  which 
the  movement  is  repeated.  But  since  the  capitalistic  method  of 
production  little  by  little  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  earth,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  find  countries  where  capitalism  has 
not  been  implanted.    Hence  overproduction  tends  to  become  chronic. 

Besides  the  cause  already  set  forth  there  is  still  another  circumstance 
which  can  produce  a  crisis  or  aggravate  one  already  existing ;  I  refer 
to  the  lack  of  order  in  the  present  mode  of  production.  Suppose  that 
the  demand  for  iron  is  great  at  any  given  moment.  The  production 
will  then  increase  so  quickly,  and  in  such  a  degree  (each  manufac- 
turer ignoring  what  his  competitors  are  doing),  that  the  supply  will 
far  exceed  the  demand.  As  a  result  manufacturing  will  be  checked. 
As  soon  as  overproduction  occurs  in  as  important  a  branch  of  industry 
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as  the  manufacture  of  iron,  there  will  follow  also  a  stoppage  of  pro- 
duction in  other  branches,  and  a  general  crisis  will  ensue. 

The  consequences  of  a  crisis  for  the  capitalist  class  are  well  known. 
Many  are  forced  to  stop  producing,  are  no  longer  able  to  pay  their 
creditors,  and  draw  many  of  their  debtors  in  their  train.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  present  system  of  production  the  consequences 
of  a  crisis  are  very  far  reaching.  It  is  naturally  the  small  capitalists 
who  are  stricken  first,  whence  it  follows  that  during  crises  there  is  a 
great  concentration  of  capital. 

Just  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  discussion  I  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  capitalist  always  attains  his  end,  Le.  gains  the  surplus- 
value,  just  so  I  have  also  been  speaking  as  if  the  workman  always  sold 
his  labor.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  case  of  the  man  who  does  not 
succeed  in  selling  it.  In  order  that  a  contract  be  entered  into  between 
capitalist  and  workman  it  is  necessary  that  labor  be  desired  and 
offered.  If  the  workman  for  his  part  cannot  deliver  the  labor  con- 
tracted for,  or  not  enough  of  it,  whether  from  sickness  or  from  weak- 
ness, it  is  perhaps  but  a  question  of  exchange,  and  the  workman  is 
abandoned  to  his  fate.  Capitalism  rests  upon  this  fact  that  there  is  a 
class  of  men,  much  more  numerous  than  any  other,  who  are  deprived 
of  everything  and  consequently  are  forced  to  sell  their  labor ;  other- 
wise no  workman  would  care  to  close  a  contract. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  when  the  supply  of 
labor  exceeds  the  demand.  Those  who  do  not  succeed  in  selling  their 
labor  are  then  equally  abandoned  to  their  own  resources.  From  what 
causes  in  the  capitalistic  method  of  production  does  it  happen  that 
the  siq>ply  of  labor  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  ?  Are  these  causes  to 
be  found  in  too  great  an  increase  in  the  population,  or  in  the  method 
of  production  itself? 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  composition  of  capital  changes 
inoessantly.  Machinery  becomes  more  and  more  developed  and  a 
great  part  of  capital  is  composed  of  machines.  The  introduction  of 
machines  has  taken  place  because  they  economize  labor.  Thus  a 
certain  number  of  workmen  find  themselves  without  occupation. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  mitigating  circumstance,  namely  that  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  labor  in  other  branches  (manufacture  of 
machines),  but  this  demand  can  never  be  as  great  as  the  amount  of 
labor  rendered  superfluous  by  machinery,  for  otherwise  machines 
would  never  have  been  introduced.  However  short  the  apprentice- 
required  by  modem  industry,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  for  a 
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workman  to  change  from  one  branch  to  another  at  short  notice.  Thus 
the  consequences  for  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  continue 
to  be  serious  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  in  another  branch. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  introduction  of  machines  will  occasion  no 
unemployment  will  be  when  the  demand  for  commodities  increases 
extraordinarily,  as,  for  example,  when  a  new  market  is  opened  up. 

However  there  are  still  other  causes  of  forced  unemployment. 
Such  are  the  introduction  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  the 
migration  of  rural  workers  to  the  cities,  immigration  from  backward 
countries,  and  the  supplanting  of  small  businesses,  by  which  members 
of  the  lower  middle  class  are  forced  down  into  the  proletariat. 

The  causes  of  overpopulation  are  found,  then,  in  the  system  of  pro- 
duction itself,  and  not  in  a  too  great  increase  of  the  population ;  a 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  also  from  the  fact  that  as  far  as  actual  produc- 
tivity of  labor  is  concerned  each  produces  more  than  enough  for  his 
needs.  There  are,  then,  always  a  number  of  persons  who  desire  to 
work  but  cannot  find  employment.  In  periods  of  crisis  the  number  of 
these  increases  enormously.  The  so-called  "reserve  army  of  labor" 
is  a  condition  indispensable  to  capitalism.  Without  it  sudden  devel- 
opment in  periods  of  prosperity  would  be  impossible.  Without  it 
also  the  power  of  organized  labor  would  become  so  great  that  the 
surplus-value  would  nm  serious  danger.  It  is  just  because  the  supply 
of  labor  exceeds  the  demand  that  the  power  of  the  capitalists  over 
the  workmen  is  so  great,  and  also  that  it  happens  so  often  that  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  are  thwarted. 

We  come  now  to  the  end  of  my  exposition.  For  our  subject  it  is 
unnecessary  to  continue  it  further.  I  should  like,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  two  more  points.  The  continually  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  capital  has  as  a  consequence  that  the  conduct  of  the  business 
under  the  direction  of  the  capitalist  himself  more  and  more  gives 
place  to  the  stock  company,  which  combines  the  capital  of  numerous 
persons,  and  gives  the  direction  to  a  salaried  employe.  Following 
this,  concentration  drives  the  owners  in  one  branch  of  industry  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition,  and  thus  of 
increasing  profits;  in  this  way  the  "trusts'*  come  into  being.  Com- 
petition, the  fundamental  principle  of  capitalism,  is  changed  into  its 
opposite,  monopoly. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  social  condition  in  which  the  di£Ferent 
social  classes  live  in  consequence  of  the  place  they  occupy  in  the 
economic  system. 

A.  The  Bourgeoisie. 

After  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  against  feudalism  the  bour- 
geoisie, the  class  possessing  the  means  of  production,  came  out  vic- 
tcHious.  It  has  grown  and  become  more  powerful,  and  in  almost 
all  the  countries  where  capitalism  exists  it  is  still  the  directing  class. 

The  bourgeoisie  is  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  comprises 
the  capitalists  who  direct  their  business  themselves.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages  the  power  of  this  group  is  based  upon 
its  monopolizing  the  siu*plus-value.  The  idea  which  predominates 
among  the  bourgeoisie  in  general,  and  particularly  among  the  first 
group,  is  to  gain  money,  always  more  money.  This  thirst  for  gold 
is  not  quenched  when  the  man  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  he  can 
live  a  luxurious  life  and  gratify  all  his  caprices.  Thanks  to  capi- 
talism it  is  possible  to  amass  wealth  without  limit,  so  that  the  capi- 
talist is  never  satisfied,  however  enormous  may  be  the  sums  which  he 
has  gained.  The  consequence  is  that  in  general  he  is  little  developed 
in  other  directions,  uses  all  his  time  in  attaining  the  end  he  wishes  for, 
has  a  mind  only  superficially  cultivated,  and  if  he  is  interested  in  art 
he  regards  it  simply  as  a  pastime  which  he  procures  for  money. 

Next  to  this  group  comes  that  of  the  persons  whose  sole  occupation 
consists  in  appropriating  a  part  of  the  surplus-value  to  increase  their 
capital  and  in  spending  the  rest  for  a  luxurious  life.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  set  forth  here  the  regrettable  conseqtfences  of  idleness  and 
too  easy  a  life.  Doubtless  there  are  in  this  group  some  persons  who 
work  and  do  not  squander  their  income.     But  the  fact,  remains  that 
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the  present  economic  system  produces  a  class  who  are  not  forced  to 
work  and  can  dissipate  what  others  produce.  The  luxury  displayed 
by  the  bourgeoisie  has  injuriou|^  consequences  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Not  only  do  many  persons  aid  this  class  in  spending  a  part 
of  the  surplus-value,  but  further,  as  a  consequence  of  the  uninter- 
rupted increase  of  luxury  among  the  bourgeoisie  (the  result  of  the 
continued  increase  in  the  surplus- value),  desire  becomes  so  much  the 
greater  among  the  other  classes  as  they  have  the  less  possibility  of 
satisfying  it. 

The  development  of  capitalism  (the  growth  of  stock  companies) 
is  the  reason  why  the  above-mentioned  group  of  capitalists  increases 
in  comparison  with  the  first  group.  The  control  of  affairs  is  more  and 
more  abandoned  to  salaried  employes.  With  these  we  come  to  the 
third  and  last  group ;  the  so-called  liberal  professions,  in  which  men 
provide  for  their  needs  by  intellectual  labor.  They  are  not  capi- 
talists in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  for  they  live  by  selling  their 
labor;  but  as  they  are  recruited  principally  from  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  in  general  have  nearly  the  same  standard  of  living  as  the  bour- 
geoisie, it  will  be  best  to  treat  them  here.  Under  the  capitalistic 
system  those  who  cultivate  science  or  the  arts  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
products.  There  was  a  time  when  their  number  being  limited  their 
products  brought  a  high  price.  However  the  development  of  capi- 
talism has  been  the  cause  of  a  continually  increasing  demand  for 
these  persons.  The  task  of  the  state  and  municipality  becoming 
constantly  greater  requires  an  increasing  number  of  functionaries; 
the  larger  application  of  science  to  industry  demands  more  engineers, 
chemists,  etc. ;  the  multiplication  of  stock  companies  puts  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  salaried  employes; 
etc.,  etc. 

The  extension  of  university  education  produced  a  greater  supply, 
and  this  occasioned  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
In  the  end  the  supply  began  to  exceed  the  demand ;  in  this  territory 
also  there  is  an  overproduction.  Thence  it  happens  that  the  price  of 
this  commodity  often  falls  below  its  value,  and  thus  a  sort  of  scien- 
tific proletariat  is  formed.  Just  as  the  merchant  on  accoimt  of  over- 
production in  his  branch  can  dispose  of  his  goods  only  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  method,  so  men  of  the  liberal  professions 
must  at  times  have  recourse  to  similar  means  if  they  wish  to  attain 
a  great  success  or  even  to  support  themselves. 

Although  I  speak  of  these  persons  under  the  head  of  ** bourgeoisie'* 
this  is  not  an  exact  classification.    Not  only  does  their  material 
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condition  sometimes  differ  from  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  in  other 
regards  they  cannot  be  treated  under  the  same  head.  Many  of  them 
are  descendants  of  those  who  have  practiced  the  same  profession; 
others  have  come  from  among  the  bourgeoisie  proper,  and  have  chosen 
the  profession  in  question  from  inclination  and  natural  disposition. 
These  circumstances  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  profession  itself 
bring  it  about  that  for  the  last  group  the  gaining  of  money  is  not  the 
principal  end  as  with  the  first,  but  that  other  motives  also  impel  them. 

In  the  next  place  we  must  fix  our  attention  upon  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  entire  body  of  the  bourgeoisie :  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  for  no  one,  not  even  the  richest,  is  sure  of  it.  In  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  economic  system  which  we  have  been  considering  the 
principal  causes  of  this  state  of  things  have  been  indicated;  it  is 
therefore  useless  to  go  over  the  details  again.  It  is  not  only  those  who 
hck  capital  or  the  ability  to  direct  an  enterprise,  whose  position  is 
uncertain.  A  manufacturer  can  be  ruined  by  an  invention  which 
makes  his  product  unsalable ;  an  imf oreseen  fall  in  price  may  have 
the  same  effect  upon  a  merchant ;  etc.,  etc.  This  uncertainty  reaches 
its  height  during  crises,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  complexity  of 
economic  life  at  present,  the  fall  of  one  has  disastrous  consequences 
for  those  who  have  relations  with  him.  From  this  it  happens  that 
to  the  agitation  and  weakness  which  are  the  consequences  of  compe- 
tition, is  added  the  fear  of  losing  one's  position. 

The  cause  of  this  fear  is  obvious.  The  capitalist  who  is  ruined, 
and  the  stock-holder  whose  securities  become  valueless,  see  them- 
sdves  thereby  deprived  of  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
power,  luxury,  importance,  etc.,  while  the  possibility  of  recovery 
without  capital  seems  very  small.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  first 
two  groups  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Nevertheless  the  position  of  the 
liberal  professions  is  not  very  stable,  though  it  is  somewhat  more 
so  than  that  of  the  other  groups. 

Whence  does  the  bourgeoisie  recruit  itself?  In  great  part  from 
the  descendants  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  a  less  degree  from  the  other 
dasses.  If  a  '* petit-bourgeois''  or  a  proletarian  finds  himself  incor- 
porated into  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie  it  is  by  virtue  of  extraordi- 
naiy  circumstances.  They  may  reach  this  station  because  they  have 
qualities  which  especially  fit  them  to  direct  capitalistic  enterprises; 
but  in  this  case  circumstances  must  arise  to  bring  their  capacity 
to  light  and  give  them  a  chance  to  develop  it. 

Although  a  relatively  small  number  succeed  in  passing  from  another 
dass  to  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  this  does  not  prevent  nearly  all  from 
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having  an  ardent  desire  to  enrich  themselves  and  from  seizing  every 
opportimity  which  may  help  them  attain  this  end.  (The  only  excep- 
tion is  found  in  those  workers  who  understand  that  the  historic  task  of 
the  working  class  is  to  found  a  society  where  there  shall  be  neither 
rich  nor  poor.)  A  man  will  often  start  a  factory  or  a  shop  without 
having  either  capital  or  ability,  in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  in  the 
social  scale ;  and  unless  the  circumstances  are  extraordinarily  favor- 
able failure  follows  almost  immediately.  This  applies  also  quite  as 
strongly  to  the  capitalists  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  failed 
in  business ;  they  try  to  gain  success  in  another  branch  at  any  cost» 
even  if  capital  and  ability  are  lacking.  But  such  a  course  can  only 
retard  their  fall,  and  they  end  infallibly  by  sinking  permanently  to 
the  rank  of  the  proletarian. 

What  I  have  just  been  saying  brings  out  strongly  the  character  of 
the  present  process  of  production.  Production  is  not  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  consumption,  but  for  profit,  so  that  the  man  who 
believes  that  he  has  a  good  chance  to  improve  his  condition  goes  to 
work  to  produce,  without  asking  himself  whether  there  is  need  of  his 
products,  or  whether  he  can  meet  the  required  conditions. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  bourgeoisie,  as  a  class,  to  other  classes, 
and  especially  to  the  proletariat,  a  few  words  will  suffice  after  the 
exposition  I  have  given  of  present  economic  conditions.  "In  every 
nation  there  are  two  nations."  These  words  describe  the  relations 
in  question.  From  their  mode  of  life  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  prole- 
tariat remain  strangers  to  one  another.^  The  bourgeoisie,  having 
arrived  at  a  wrong  idea  of  the  present  system,  do  not  consider  the 
proletariat  as  the  class  which  sustains  society  by  its  toil,  but  as  a 
necessary  evil.  According  to  the  bourgeois  every  strike  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  rights,  an  encroachment  upon  his  property.  In  the  polit- 
ical field  the  bourgeoisie,  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  divisions, 
acts  as  a  unit  against  the  proletarians ;  a  fact  which  does  not  prevent 
there  being  opposing  interests  within  the  class :  in  the  first  place  the 
contest  of  the  different  groups  of  capitalists  (manufacturers  against 
agrarians,  etc.)  and  then  the  opposing  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
within  each  group. 

^  In  his  work  "  The  Condition  of  the  Working-class  in  England  ",  F.  Enqeh^ 
after  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  English  proletariat,  says, "  The  workiiijB:- 
olass  ha.<!  gradually  become  a  race  wholly  apart  from  the  English  bourgeoisie. 
The  bourgfH)isie  has  more  in  common  with  every  other  nation  of  the  earth 
than  with  the  workers  in  whose  midst  it  lives.  The  workers  speak  other 
dialects,  Iiavo  otbor  thoughts  and  ideals,  other  customs  and  moral  principles, 
a  dilTeront  roligion,  and  other  politics  than  the  bourgeoisie.  They  are  two 
radically  dissimilar  nations.'!    (P.  124.    [In  original,  p.  127].) 
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B.  The  Petty  Bourgeoisie. 

In  reality  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  is  not  drawn  with  the  precision  desirable  for 
a  theoretical  exposition.  Just  as  there  are  numerous  gradations  in 
the  bourgeoisie,  so  are  there  in  the  petty  bourgeoisie. 

It  is  the  petty  bourgeoisie  which  has  among  its  different  classes 
the  most  ancient  traditions.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  strong 
and  powerful.  But  the  development  of  capitalism  has  changed  all 
that.  Industrialism  has  arisen  and  imdermined  the  petty  bourgeoisie. 
In  the  combat  the  small  capitalist  must  eventually  go  down.  He  has 
not,  like  his  adversaries,  scientific  forces  at  his  disposal,  has  no  great 
credit,  cannot,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  capital,  make 
use  of  new  inventions ;  in  short,  his  arms  are  inferior  to  those  of  his 
antagonists.  All  this  does  not  make  him  renounce  the  contest  at 
once ;  on  the  contrary,  it  arouses  him  to  bring  all  his  forces  into  play. 
In  consequence  of  his  position  in  the  economic  life  he  has  no  breadth 
of  view.  He  cannot  comprehend  that  what  earned  bread  for  his 
ancestors  during  so  many  years  will  some  day  fail.  This  is  the  reason 
that,  as  soon  as  large  capital  enters  into  the  competition,  the  small 
manufacturer  overdrives  himself,  and  not  only  himself  but  his  work- 
men also,  and  further,  attempts  to  lower  wages,  lengthen  the  work- 
ing day,  and  introduce  women  and  children  to  take  the  place  of  men. 
Competition  forces  the  merchant  to  take  advantage  of  his  customers 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  a  fact  which  gives  commerce  its  character ;  for 
the  art  of  commerce  is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  Hence  there  is 
opposition  between  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  merchant  and  customer  on  the  other.  This  is 
why  the  merchant  is  led  to  depreciate  the  article  he  buys,  and  to 
praise  that  which  he  is  selling.  This  tendency  naturally  becomes 
strcmger  as  competition  becomes  fiercer.  Advertising,  a  system  of 
deceit,  is  invented  to  draw  purchasers  at  any  cost;  and  the  point 
is  even  reached  where  men  no  longer  give  exact  weight  (**  My  competi- 
tors do  not  give  it,"  says  the  merchant  to  himself),  and  sell  goods  of 
poorer  quaUty  than  represented.  This  is  why  commerce  has  a  moral 
code  of  its  own. 

However,  notwithstanding  their  desperate  resistance,  the  situation 
of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  becomes  worse  and  worse,  and  this  has  im- 
p<Nrtant  social  consequences,  for  example,  the  increase  of  the  labor 
of  women  outside  of  their  own  homes.  Whole  groups  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  are  so  fallen  into  decadence  that  the  plane  of  their  exist- 
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ence  has  become  the  same  as  that  of  the  proletariat,  or  has  even 
fallen  below  it.  Finally  the  contest  with  the  large  capitalist  means 
not  simply  degradation  to  the  petty  bourgeois,  but  absolute  ruin. 
When  a  crisis  comes  the  small  capitalists  are  the  first  to  feel  the  shock. 
Their  ruin  may  come  in  various  ways ;  their  business  may  be  annihi- 
lated altogether  —  in  which  case  they  are  permanently  reduced 
to  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  —  or  it  may  become  dependent  upon 
great  capital  under  the  name  of  home  industry,  i.e.  wage  labor  masked 
under  the  appearance  of  independence.  Only  those  who  have  been 
able  to  save  a  part  of  their  capital  from  the  wreck  can  try  fortune 
once  more  in  another  branch  of  industry  where  great  capital  has  not 
yet  begun  to  compete,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  pursued  and  finally 
overtaken  by  their  enemy. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  relations  which  the  different 
members  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  have  among  themselves  are  deter- 
mined by  the  economic  system;  fierce  competition,  life  in  a  little 
circle  where  ideas  cannot  be  broadened,  all  this  breeds  envy,  hatred, 
and  meanness.^ 

As  to  intellectual  culture  a  great  part  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie 
takes  rank  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat.  Generally 
the  children  of  this  class  are  better  taught  than  those  of  the  prole- 
tariat. But  since  the  field  of  their  ideas  is  very  restricted  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  requires  all  their  time,  their  intellectual  level 
remains  in  general  much  below  the  average  level  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Others  still  who  are  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie 
have  the  same  development  as  the  proletariat. 

The  petty  bourgeoisie  is  recruited  from  the  descendants  of  the 
same  class,  then  from  among  the  bourgeois  who  have  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  finally  from  former  proletarians.  These  last  are  those 
who  cannot  sell  their  labor  for  some  reason,  and  try  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  making  an  insignificant  capital  of  value  in  trading.  Their 
plane  of  living  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  proletariat  imless  by 
being  lower. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  to  the  other  classes,  it 
is  naturally  hostile  to  the  bourgeoisie,  since  it  is  that  class  which 
has  deprived  it,  or  is  still  depriving  it,  of  its  influence.  This  hostility 
is,  however,  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  the  working  class 
feels  toward  the  bourgeoisie.  The  petty  bourgeoisie  envies  the 
bourgeoisie;    it  desires  also  to  become  rich,  and  thereby  powerful. 

^  Upon  the  petty  bourgeoisie  see  the  excellent  article  of  Dr.  N.  Schdnlankt 
**Ziir  Psyohologie  des  Kleinbflrgerthums  "  C'Neue  Zdt",  1890). 
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On  the  other  hand  it  feels  no  community  <of  interest  with  the  work- 
ing chiss,  whose  fixed  determination  to  be  free  from  the  wage  system 
it  holds  in  abhorrence.  The  poUtical  position  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie, 
placed  as  it  is  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat,  has  neces- 
sarily become  an  equivocal  one. 

C.  The  Proletariat. 

The  proletariat,  that  class  of  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  means 
of  production  and  who  can  exist  only  by  the  sale  of  their  labor,  dates 
from  modem  times.  Between  the  independent  artisan  and  the  mod- 
em proletarian  comes  the  journeyman  as  a  link  in  the  chain.  The 
difference,  however,  between  the  journeyman  and  the  proletarian  is 
great.  The  journeyman  generally  lodged  with  his  master,  worked 
with  him,  and  was  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family.  And  since 
the  means  of  production  necessary  were  still  quite  limited,  the  journey- 
man by  saving  his  wages  had  a  chance  some  day  to  become  master. 
With  this  hope  he  came  to  consider  himself  as  having  common  inter- 
ests with  his  employer. 

The  situation  of  the  proletarian  is  entirely  different.  His  work 
is  entirely  separate  from  that  of  his  employer;  the  lengthening  of 
the  working-day  does  not  imply  that  the  capitalist  works  longer 
also.  The  workman  lodges  apart,  and  it  makes  little  difference  to 
the  employer  how  his  employes  are  housed  and  fed.  The  means  of 
production  being  very  dear,  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  direct 
any  business  being  lacking,  the  proletarian  can  almost  never  become 
an  employer. 

As  has  been  shown  it  is  the  ruined  members  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie 
who  have  formed  the  first  stock  of  the  proletariat.  But  although 
this  dass  is  still  reinforced  in  the  same  way  the  greatest  part  of  the 
proletariat  is  now  composed  of  the  descendants  of  proletarians. 

We  can  easily  comprehend  the  situation  of  the  proletariat  pro- 
vided we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  basis  of  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem, that  is,  the  fact  that  the  object  of  production  is  to  gain  for 
some  the  largest  possible  surplus-value  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.  The  child  of  the  proletarian  is  set  to  work  at  an 
age  when  the  child  of  the  bourgeois  parents  is  still  leading  a  care-free 
life,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  develop  his  powers.  When  taken  to 
the  tmctory  the  young  proletarian  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  igno- 
rant and  coarse  men  caring  nothing  for  him,  and  soon  picks  up  their 
bod  habits.     It  is  in  this  environment  that  the  proletarian  will  pass 
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the  greatest  part  of  his  life  without  hope  of  ever  raising  himself 
above  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trades  practiced  have  an  unfavorable  eflFect, 
frequently  even  very  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  (on 
account  of  great  heat,  too  much  dust,  injurious  gases,  etc.)  These 
prejudicial  influences  might  be  checked  or  prevented,  but  it  costs 
money  to  make  a  factory  sanitary,  with  no  immediate  return,  and 
hygienic  suggestions  are  therefore  generally  not  followed.  A  number 
of  trades  constantly  threaten  the  workers  with  death  or  mutilation ; 
but  although  safety  devices  can  almost  always  remove  the  danger, 
for  the  reason  above  stated  they  are  still  many  times  left  untried. 

As  regards  the  length  of  the  working-day;  moderate  work  is  a 
pleasure,  excessive  work  mere  torment.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  laws 
and  the  labor  unions  have  intervened,  the  day  has  been  prolonged 
until  there  is  left  only  the  time  absolutely  necessary  for  food  and 
sleep.  Many  workmen  are  not  even  given  the  night  for  sleeping, 
for  in  many  factories  the  night  force  succeeds  that  on  duty  in  the 
daytime.  We  may  read  in  the  holy  Scriptures  that  a  day  has  been 
set  aside  for  rest,  but  this  does  not  prevent  Simday  from  being  a  day 
of  work  under  the  capitalistic  system,  even  though  we  are  supposed 
to  be  living  in  a  Christian  society. 

In  general  the  work  in  factories  is  very  monotonous,  and  hence 
brutalizing ;  and  further,  fatiguing  from  its  great  intensity.  More- 
over a  vexatious  discipline  is  sometimes  maintained.  However 
harmful  may  be  the  results  of  factory  labor  upon  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  condition  of  the  worker,  they  are  less  so  than  the 
results  of  sweat-shop  labor.  For  sweat-shop  hours  are  still  longer 
than  those  of  the  factory ;  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  place  which  is 
both  kitchen  and  bedroom,  so  that  not  only  is  the  workman  injured 
but  his  family  as  well. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  question  of  wages.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  wage  should  be  enough  to  procure  what  is  strictly  needful,  and 
in  fact  wages  generally  do  not  rise  above  this  standard.  Further 
the  workman  buys  at  a  high  price  goods  of  low  quality,  for  he  who 
cannot  spend  much  is  powerless  in  dealing  with  the  producers.  Since 
the  workman  does  not  draw  his  wages  till  he  has  done  the  work, 
he  must  get  credit  for  the  necessaries  of  life  (often  being  obliged  to 
add  to  his  debts  on  account  of  sickness  or  unemployment).  His 
wages  prevent  his  paying  his  debts,  and  force  him,  therefore  to  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  his  creditor,  who  cheats  him  at  every  turn.  Again, 
in  some  branches  of  industry  he  is  obliged  to  buy  what  he  wants  from 
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the  capitalist,  or  from  the  foreman  (truck-system),  or  to  live  in  a 
house  which  belongs  to  the  capitalist  (cottage  system)  —  and  then 
gets  poorer  quality  at  a  higher  price  than  elsewhere. 

Let  us  take  up  next  the  dwellings  of  the  proletariat.  Capitalism 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  congestion  of  persons  in  a  limited  area.  An 
enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  cities  and  consequently  a 
similar  rise  in  rents  have  been  the  result.  No  class  spends  a  larger 
part  of  its  income  in  rent  than  the  laboring  class.  The  proletariat 
is  not  only  lodged  expensively  but  badly.  All  those  who  pass  through 
the  laborers'  districts  know  the  monotonous  rows  of  houses,  ill-built, 
uniform  and  simple.  But  the  internal  arrangement  of  these  buildings 
is  much  more  miserable ;  the  stairs  and  landings  are  narrow,  the  rooms 
small,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  often  must  serve  for  kitchen 
and  bedroom  combined.  But  notwithstanding  the  limited  space,  the 
number  of  inmates  often  is  further  increased  by  taking  lodgers,  in 
an  attempt  to  make  both  ends  meet.  For  all  these  reasons  the  house 
of  the  working-man  is  not  a  real  home  in  which  he  can  be  at  ease. 

As  if  these  consequences  of  capitalism  were  not  serious  enough,  the 
labor  of  married  women  is  added.  By  this  the  life  of  the  family, 
already  damaged  in  so  many  ways,  has  been  destroyed.  Further- 
more the  physical  effect  upon  the  woman,  and  even  more  upon  the 
child  with  which  she  is  pregnant,  is  most  prejudicial,  without  reck- 
oning that  her  moral  condition  suffers  equally. 

Up  to  this  poii^t  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  proletarian  on  the 
supposition  that  he  has  been  able  to  sell  his  labor-power.  But,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  when  this  sale  is  not  possible,  he  and  his  family 
are  left  to  their  fate.  This  then  is  what  freedom  of  labor  means,  a 
freedom  that  the  slave  never  knows,  freedom  to  die  of  hunger.  No 
one  guarantees  to  the  workman  or  his  family  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence if,  for  any  reason,  he  is  not  able  to  sell  his  labor.  The  slave- 
owner had  an  interest  in  taking  care  of  a  sick  slave,  for  the  slave  repre- 
sented value  which  he  did  not  care  to  see  diminished.  But  if  a 
workman  is  sick  he  is  discharged  and  replaced  by  another.  The  sick- 
ness and  death  of  the  laborer  do  not  harm  the  capitalist  at  all. 

I  have  set  forth  above  the  numerous  causes  which  prevent  the 
workman  from  selling  his  labor.  Forced  idleness  has  become  chronic 
little  by  little,  reaching  its  acute  stage  in  times  of  crisis.  Then  sea- 
sonal trades  make  the  work  of  thousands  dependent  upon  the  weather. 
Aside  from  general  causes,  which  affect  whole  groups,  there  are  also 
individual  causes.  A  workman  displeases  his  employer,  it  may  be 
because  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  union,  or  for  some  other  reason ; 
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he  is  discharged,  and  runs,  especially  in  times  of  economic  depression, 
the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  If  the 
worker  falls  ill  or  is  injured  (this  often  happens  as  a  consequence 
of  an  unhealthful  or  dangerous  trade),  or  when  he  reaches  old  age 
(and  hard  work  ages  men  quickly),  he  is  condemned.  If  the  period 
of  idleness  lasts  long  the  workman  loses  his  ability  and  the  habit  of 
working  (for  working  is  above  all  a  habit),  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  he  will  become  altogether  incapable  of  working. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  working  class  is  easily  understood. 
In  his  youth  the  child  learns  but  little.  The  circle  of  his  ideas  re- 
mains restricted,  since  his  parents  have  ordinarily  neither  the  knowl- 
edge, the  opportunity,  nor  the  desire  to  supplement  the  little  that  is 
learnt  at  school.  At  the  age  when  the  child  begins  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  his  aptitudes  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  he  is  put  to 
work.  The  little  that  the  proletarian  has  learned  in  his  childhood  is 
quickly  forgotten  under  the  pressure  of  the  long,  monotonous  toil, 
which  dulls  his  intelligence  and  makes  him  thus  less  sensitive  to  higher 
impressions.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  long  duration  of 
labor  fatigues  the  workman  too  much,  his  domestic  life  does  not 
permit  him  to  develop  himself,  and  further  he  has  no  money  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures.  The  pleasures  of  the  workman  belong  to  his  kind 
of  life.  Consequently  his  amusements  are  rough  and  coarse.  Alco- 
hol and  sexual  intercourse  are  often  the  only  pleasures  he  knows.  ^ 

The  life  of  the  working-man  is  less  retired  than  that  of  the  bour- 
geois. He  sees  continually  the  misery  of  his  companions,  which  is 
also  his  own,  he  feels  himself  more  at  one  with  them,  but  the  demand 
for  labor  always  remaining  below  the  supply,  competition  among 
the  workers  arouses  antagonistic  feeling  among  them.  The  possi- 
bility of  some  day  becoming  rich  being  almost  entirely  cut  out,  the 
working-man  is  less  avaricious  than  the  bourgeois,  and  less  economi- 
cal ;  he  lives  from  day  to  day,  and  if  he  happens  to  get  a  little  more 
than  usual  at  any  time  he  spends  it  at  once. 

The  situation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  under  the  capital- 
istic system  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  the  part  upon  whose 
labor  the  entire  social  fabric  is  based,  lives  under  the  most  miserable 
conditions.  The  proletariat  is  badly  clothed,  badly  fed,  miserably 
housed,  exhausted  by  excessive  and  often  deleterious  labor,  uncer- 
tain as  to  income,  and  ignorant  and  coarse.^ 

lAlooholism  being  of  great  importanoe  for  oriminality  I  shall  treat  the 
etiology  of  this  sooial  phenomenon  separately  (see  Chap.  IV). 

*  It  is  plain  that  I  cannot  cite  proofs  in  support  of  this  exposition ;  I 
should  go  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  discussion  of  the  present  economic 
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However,  the  sketch  given  above  shows  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    At  length  the  workers  have  perceived  that  the  interests  of  the 
employer  are  opposed  to  their  own,  that  the  cause  of  their  poverty  lies 
in  his  luxury.    They  have  begun  to  set  up  opposition  when  they 
learn  that  by  organizing  themselves  into  labor  unions  they  gain  a 
power  by  which  they  can  ameliorate  their  lot.    The  work  no  longer 
being  done  separately  as  in  the  time  of  the  guilds,  but  together,  there 
has  been  this  consequence  for  the  workmen,  that  being  now  in  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  capitalist,  and  in  the  same  social 
condition,  they  have  gained  in  the  feeling  of  solidarity  and  in  disci- 
system  and  its  oonsequenoes.    Furthermore  it  would  be  useless ;  for  those  of 
my  readers  who  do  not  know  from  having  seen  it  that  the  situation  is  as  I  have 
stated,  can  be  convinced  by  reading  the  rich  literature  upon  the  subject.     I 
will  refer  here  only  to  the  more  noteworthy  books ;  For  England :  F.  Engels, 
"The  Condition  of  the  Working-Class  in  England"  (1845) ;   K,  Marx,  '*Das 
Kapital*'   (1867);    M.  Schippd,  **Das  modeme  Elend  und  die  moderne 
Ueberbevolkerung"  (1888);   Chas,  Booth,  ''Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in 
London"  (1892-1897);   R.  Blatchford,  " Merrie  England "  (1894),  and  "Dis- 
mal England"  (1901);  B.  S.  Rovmtree,  "Poverty,  A  Study  of  Town  Life" 
(1901).    For  Germany:  Dr.  H,  Lux,  "Sozial-politisches  Handbuch"  (1889) ; 
P.  Gohre,  "Drei  Monate  Fabriksarbeiter"  (1891);   Dr.  R,  Hirschberg,  "So- 
aale  Lage  der  arbeitenden  E^asse  in  Berlin"  (1897);    H.  Herkner,  "Die 
Arbeitsfrage"  (1894),  treating  also  of  Austria~and  Switzerland.  For  Austria : 
7.  W.  Teifen,  "Das  soziale  Elend  und  die  besitzenden  Klassen"  (1894).   For 
Holland :  "Rapport  der  Conmiissie  belast  met  het  onderzoek  naar  den  toes- 
tand  der  kinderen  in  fabrieken  arbeidende"  (1872) ;    "Enqu^te  betreffende 
werking  en  uitbreiding  der  wet  van  19  September  1874  en  naar  den  toestand 
van  fabrieken  en  werkplaatsen "    (1887);    "Enqu^te  gehouden   door  de 
staatscommissie  benoemd  volgens  de  wet  van  19  Jan.  1890"  (1890-1894); 
"Een  vergeten  hoofdstuk"  (1898);    H,  Roland^Holst,  "Kapitaal  en  arbeid 
inNederland"  (1902). 

Upon  the  conditions  of  women's  work  see :  L.  Braun,  "Die  Frauenfrage." 
Upon  the  housing  of  working-men  in  the  great  cities  see :  A.  Braun,  "Ber- 
liner Wohmmgsverhaltnisse  ;  E,  von  Philippovich,  "Wiener  Wohnungs- 
verh&ltnisse"  ("Archiv  f.  soz.  Gesetzgeb."  u.  Stat.  VII). 

[Note  to  the  American  EnmoN :  The  literature  upon  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  proletariat  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  It  woidd 
be  impossible  and  also  superfluous  to  cite  the  whole  of  this  literature;  I 
note  only  certain  works  that  seem  remarkable  for  one  reason  or  another. 

For  England:  L.  G,  Chiozza-Money,  "Riches  and  Poverty"  (1905).  For 
Qermany:  K,  Fischer,  "  Denkwtirdigkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  eines  Arbei- 
ters"  (1903-04);  M,  W,  Th.  Bromme,  "  Lebensgeschichte  eines  modemen 
Fabrikarbeiters"  (1905) ;  and  Fr,  Rehbein,  "Das  Leben  eines  Landarbeiters." 
For  the  United  States:  R,  Hunter,  "Das  Elend  der  neuen  Welt"  (1908). 
For  Russia:  K,  A.  Paehitnow,  "Die  Lage  der  arbeitenden  IClasse  in  Russ- 
land"  (1907).  For  the  Netherlands:  J,  J,  Moquette,  " Onderzoekingen  over 
Volksroeding  in  de  gemeinte  Utrecht",  1907;  "Arbeidesleven  in  Neder- 
land"  (1908);  "Onderzoekingen  naar  de  toestanden  in  de  Nederlandische 
heiminaustrie",  1911-1912.  Upon  the  condition  of  working-people  in  gen- 
eral see  especially  the  very  interesting  and  original  work  of  Niceforo,  "Anthro- 
pologic der  nichtbesitzenden  Klassen  (1910).  UFK)n  the  condition  of  working- 
women,  see  "Die  Jugendgeschichte  einer  Arbeiterin"  (1909);  R,  Kem-j^f, 
"Das  Leben  der  jungen  Fabrikmadchen  in  MOnchen"  (1911);  the  official 
investigation  into  the  work  of  married  women  in  the  factories  m  the  Nether- 
lands (1911).    Upon  child-labor:  "Das  proletarische  Kind."] 
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pline,  two  conditions  which  are  essential  to  victory  in  the  struggle. 
Little  by  little  the  workers  have  learned  that  their  enemy  is  not  their 
own  employer  simply,  but  the  whole  capitalist  class.  The  strife 
has  become  a  strife  of  classes.  And  capitalism  being  international 
the  conflict  of  the  working  class  has  become  international  also. 

The  means  by  which  the  working  class  attempt  to  better  their 
position  are  of  various  kinds.  First  there  are  the  unions,  which  under-  -v\ 
take  the  contest  for  the  shorter  day  and  higher  wages.  Then  there 
is  cooperation ;  and  finally,  and  above  all,  politics.  The  movement y 
for  unions,  which  could  not  exist  without  liberty  of  the  press,  of  meet- 
ing, and  of  forming  associations,  forces  the  working-men  to  take  part 
in  politics. 

At  first,  when  they  still  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  position  they  occu* 
pied  in  society,  the  working-men  permitted  other  political  parties 
to  make  use  of  them.  But  coming  to  imderstand  that  the  laborers 
form  a  class  apart,  whose  interests  are  different  from  those  of  other 
classes,  they  have  formed  an  independent  working-man's  party. 
Finally,  the  contest  of  the  working  class  could  not  limit  itself  to  im- 
provements brought  about  within  the  frame-work  of  the  existing 
economic  system;  if  they  wished  to  free  themselves  permanently 
they  saw  themselves  obliged  to  combat  capitalism  itself.  Thus  mod- 
em socialism  was  bom;  on  one  side  from  an  ardent  desire  of  the 
working  class  to  free  itself  from  the  poverty  caused  by  capitalism ; 
on  the  other  side  from  the  development  in  the  manner  of  capitalistic 
production,  in  which  small  capital  is  always  conquered  by  large  capi- 
tal. The  conviction  becomes  more  and  more  general  that  capitalism 
has  fulfilled  its  historic  task,  the  increase  of  the  productive  forces, 
and  that  the  means  of  production  must  belong  to  all  if  we  are  effec- 
tively to  deliver  humanity  from  the  material  and  intellectual  miseries 
which  result  from  capitalism.  The  labor  movement  blends  itself 
with  socialism,  then,  and  thus  social  democracy  becomes  the  polit- 
ical organization  of  the  working  class. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  work- 
ing class  to  the  misery  imposed  upon  them  by  capitalism  ?  When 
we  compare  the  condition  of  the  proletariat  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (see,  for  example  F.  Engels,  op.  cii,)  with  that 
of  today,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  that  it  has  been  improved. 
Forced  (in  order  to  avoid  worse  things)  by  the  labor  agitation  and 
also  by  the  ravages  which  capitalism  had  caused  in  the  working  class, 
incapacitating  them  for  the  work  required  of  them,  the  bourgeoisie 
decided  to  put  forth  laws  limiting  the  work  of  women  and  children. 
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etc.  The  unions,  consisting  principally  of  skilled  workers,  have 
been  and  still  are  able  to  obtain  increase  of  wages  and  a  shortening 
of  the  working-day,  by  making  use  of  the  weapons  at  their  disposal 
(strikes,  etc.)*  Co5peration  also  has  raised  the  standard  of  living 
somewhat  for  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it. 

From  the  fact  that  the  working  class,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  or- 
ganized, has  improved  its  condition,  the  conclusion  has  wrongly 
been  drawn  that  the  distance  between  the  two  parties,  the  possessors 
and  the  non-possessors,  has  been  diminished.  Those  who  draw  this 
conclusion  forget  that  during  this  period  the  totality  of  wealth  has 
been  enormously  increased,  and  that  the  proletariat  has  obtained 
only  a  part,  while  the  rest  has  fallen  to  the  bourgeoisie.  And  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prove  that  the  part  falling  to  / 
the  bourgeoisie  must  be  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  the  prole-  '^ 
tarians.^ 

Besides  the  material  consequences  of  the  labor  conflict,  its  spiritual  / 
consequences  are  also  of  very  high  importance.  The  contest  has 
obliged  the  working-men  to  develop  themselves,  has  tau^t  them 
that  they  occupy  an  important  place  in  society,  and  thus  has  increased 
their  confidence  in  themselves.  It  is  socialism  especially  which,  by 
giving  the  hope  of  a  better  future  to  a  whole  class  oppressed  and  poor, 
has  had  the  effect  of  little  by  little  elevating  the  proletariat  intellec- 
tually and  morally. 

D.  The  Lower  Proletariat.* 

I  must  speak  now  of  the  fourth  and  least  numerous  group  of  the 
population,  that  of  the  very  poor.  Not  possessing  the  means  of 
production,  and  not  being  able  to  sell  their  labor,  these  people  occupy 
no  position  in  the  economic  life  properly  speaking,  and  their  material 
condition  is  therefore  easy  to  understand.  Everything  that  has 
been  said  upon  this  subject  with  reference  to  the  proletariat  applies 
here,  but  in  a  much  larger  degree.  The  manner  in  which  these  people 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  is  almost  indescribable.  The  middle 
dass  have  no  idea  of  such  a  life ;   they  believe  that  the  pictures  of 

^  See  the  proof  cited  by  K,  KatUsky  in  his  **  Sozialreform  and  soziale  Revo- 
Intion  "  (pp.  2^25),  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  distance  between  the 
bourgeoiaie  and  the  proletariat  has  increased. 

'What  the  Germans  cidl  '*Lumpenproletariat."  [The  French  is  "le 
bu  Proletariat.*'  "Submerged  class ^  is  perhaps  our  most  common  English 
equivalent.  —  Tranbl.]  With  the  lower  proletariat  we  must  include  prosti- 
tutes and  a  part  of  the  criminals.  These  two  groups  we  shall  naturally  treat 
in  detail  later. 
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these  conditions  sometimes  painted  for  them  are  exaggerated,  and 
that  charity  is  sufficient  to  prevent  their  passing  certain  limits.  From 
these  limits  we  understand  that  the  bourgeoisie  does  not  mean  to  be 
incommoded  by  the  poor.  If  charity  were  to  go  farther  it  would 
require  sums  so  great  that  the  increase  of  capital  and  expenditures 
for  luxury  would  be  interfered  with.  That  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

In  order  to  depict  these  conditions  I  wish  to  give  but  one  quota- 
tion, taken  from  an  interesting  article,  ''Englands  industrielle  Re- 
serve-arm6e"  in  which  account  has  been  given  of  the  researches  of 
certain  clergymen  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  London.  And  every- 
thing that  is  here  said  of  London  applies  in  general  to  other  great 
cities.     For  capitalism  produces  the  same  eflFects  everywhere. 

"Think  of  the  condition  in  which  the  poor  live.  We  do  not  say 
the  condition  of  their  dwellings,  for  how  can  those  holes  be  called 
dwellings,  when  in  comparison  with  them  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast 
would  be  a  comfortable  and  healthful  place.  Only  a  few  who  read 
these  lines  have  any  conception  of  what  pestilential  places  these 
nests  are,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  herded  to- 
gether among  horrors  that  recall  to  us  what  we  have  heard  of  slave- 
ships  between  decks.  To  reach  these  abodes  of  misery  we  have  to 
find  our  way  through  hardly  passable  courts,  impregnated  with  poison- 
ous and  evil-smelling  gases,  which  rise  from  the  heaps  of  offal  strewn 
around,  and  from  the  dirty  water  flowing  underfoot  —  courts,  into 
which  the  sun  seldom  or  never  penetrates,  through  which  no  breath 
of  fresh  air  ever  blows,  and  which  seldom  have  the  benefit  of  a  clean- 
ing. We  have  rotten  stairs  to  climb,  which  threaten  to  give  way  at 
each  step,  and  in  some  places  have  given  way,  leaving  holes  that 
endanger  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
them.  We  are  obliged  to  feel  our  way  along  dark  and  dirty  passages 
swarming  with  vermin ;  then,  if  we  are  not  driven  back  by  the  intol- 
erable stench,  we  may  enter  the  holes  in  which  thousands  of  beings, 
of  the  same  race  as  ourselves,  lodge  together.  Have  you,  dear 
reader,  ever  pitied  those  poor  creatures  whom  you  found  sleeping 
in  the  open  under  railway  arches,  in  wagons  or  hogsheads,  or  under 
anything  that  would  afford  them  shelter  ?  You  will  learn  that  these 
are  to  be  envied  in  comparison  with  those  who  seek  refuge  here. 
Eight  feet  square  is  the  average  size  of  very  many  of  these  *  living- 
rooms.'  Walls  and  ceiling  are  black  with  the  accumulation  of  dirt 
which  has  become  fastened  there  through  the  neglect  of  years.  It 
falls  down  from  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  sticks  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
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walls,  in  short,  is  everywhere.  What  goes  by  the  name  of  a  window 
is  half  stu£Fed  up  with  rags  or  nailed  up  with  boards,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  rain,  while  the  rest  is  so  smeared  and  darkened 
that  no  light  can  get  in,  nor  is  it  possible  to  see  out.  If  we  climb  up 
to  an  attic  room,  where  at  least  we  may  expect  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  through  an  open  or  broken  window,  and  look  down  upon  the  roofs 
or  cornices  of  the  stories  below,  we  shall  discover  that  the  already 
tainted  air  which  might  find  its  entrance  into  the  window,  has  come 
thither  over  the  decayed  bodies  of  cats,  birds,  or  still  more  nauseous 
things.  The  buildings  themselves  are  in  such  miserable  condition 
that  the  thought  naturally  arises,  'Will  they  fall  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  inmates?*  And  furniture?  We  shall  perhaps  discover 
a  broken  down  chair,  the  rickety  remains  of  an  old  bedstead,  or  the 
mere  fragments  of  a  table ;  more  often,  however,  as  a  substitute  for 
these  we  shall  find  only  rough  boards  resting  upon  bricks,  an  old 
warped  trunk,  or  a  box ;  and  more  often  still  nothing  but  rags  and 
rubbish. 

"Every  room  in  these  rotten,  damp,  fetid  houses  is  occupied  by 
one,  and  often  by  two  families.  A  sanitary  inspector  reports  that 
he  found  in  a  cellar  a  man,  his  wife,  three  children,  and  four  hogs. 
Li  another  room  a  missionary  found  a  man  sick  with  small-pox,  his 
wife  just  recovering  from  child-birth,  and  the  children  half  naked 
and  covered  with  dirt.  Here  seven  persons  live  in  a  cellar-kitchen, 
and  a  dead  child  lies  between  the  living.  In  another  room  a  poor 
widow  was  living  with  three  children,  and  one  child  who  had  already 
been  dead  thirteen  days.  Her  husband,  a  cab-driver,  had  committed 
suicide  a  short  time  before.  —  Here  lives  a  widow  and  her  six  children, 
including  a  daughter  of  29,  another  of  21,  and  a  son  of  27.  Another 
room  contains  father,  mother,  and  six  children,  of  whom  two  are 
tkk  with  scarlet  fever.  In  another  live,  eat,  and  sleep  nine  brothers 
and  sisters  from  29  years  old  down.  Here  is  a  mother  who  sends  her 
diildren  out  on  the  street  from  early  evening  till  late  after  midnight, 
because  she  rents  her  room  during  this  time  for  immoral  purposes. 
Afterwards  the  poor  worms  may  creep  back  to  their  dwelling  if  they 
have  not  found  some  scanty  shelter  elsewhere.  Where  there  is  a 
bed  it  consists  of  nothing  but  a  heap  of  dirty  rags,  refuse,  or  straw, 
bat  mostly  there  is  not  even  this,  and  the  miserable  beings  lie  upon 
the  dirty  floor.  The  renter  of  this  room  is  a  widow,  who  takes  the 
only  bed  herself  and  sublets  the  floor  to  a  married  couple  for  two  shil- 
lings sixpence  a  week."  ^ 

1  Pp.  213-216.     ("Neue  Zdt",  1884). 
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"However  miserable  these  rooms  may  be  they  are  yet  too  dear 
for  many,  who  wander  about  all  day  seeking  to  get  a  living  as  well 
as  they  can,  and  at  night  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  common  lodging* 
houses,  of  which  there  are  so  many.  The  lodging-houses  are  often 
the  meeting  place  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  the  lowest  sort,  and 
some  are  even  kept  by  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  In  the  kitchen 
men  and  women  may  be  seen  cooking  their  food,  doing  their  wash- 
ing, or  lounging  around  smoking  and  gambling.  In  the  sleeping  room 
there  is  a  long  row  of  beds  on  each  side,  as  many  as  sixty  or  eighty 
in  a  single  room.  In  many  lodging-houses  the  two  sexes  are  per- 
mitted to  lodge  together  without  any  regard  for  the  commonest 
decency.  Yet  there  is  still  a  lower  step.  Hundreds  cannot  pro- 
cure even  the  twopence  necessary  to  secure  the  privilege  of  passing 
a  night  in  the  stuffy  air  of  these  dormitories ;  and  so  they  lie  down  on 
the  steps  and  in  the  passage  ways,  where  it  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
the  early  morning  to  find  six  or  eight  human  beings  huddled  together 
or  stretched  out."  ^ 

We  may  limit  ourselves  to  this  sketch  of  the  habitation  —  all  the 
other  living  conditions  conform  thereto.  With  so  miserable  a  ma- 
terial life  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  intellectual  life.  Continual 
poverty  and  the  permanent  fear  of  dying  of  hunger  destroy  all  that  is 
noble  in  man  and  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  beast,  without  any 
aspiration  for  higher  things ;  for  those  who  have  come  to  this  state  from 
the  more  favored  classes  become  more  and  more  degraded  and  have  soon 
lost  the  little  knowledge  they  acquired  in  earlier  periods.  Servility 
and  lack  of  self-respect  are  necessary  to  the  poor  if  they  are  to  get  the 
alms  they  need  to  keep  them  alive,  since  they  occupy  no  place  in  the 
economic  life.  Between  them  and  the  workers  there  is  an  enormous 
difference ;  they  have  no  feeling  of  solidarity  in  the  social  life. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  lower  proletariat,  from  what  classes  is 
it  recruited  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  many  criminologists  and  sociologists 
the  answer  to  this  question  ought  to  be  that  their  poverty  is  not  due 
to  social  conditions  but  exclusively  to  themselves;  that  they  are 
inferior  by  nature.  But  to  get  a  true  answer  we  must  put  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way :  do  the  existing  social  classes  form  the  groups  into 
which  men  would  be  classified  according  to  their  qualities? 

^  Op,  cii,  p.  215.  See  also,  as  regards  the  oondition  of  the  lower  proletariat 
in  Germany,  Dr.  H.  Lux,  ''Sozialpolitisches  Handbuoh",  pp.  32  fL\  for 
Austria:  T.  PT.  Teifen,  **Das  soziale  Blend,  etc."  IV,  pp.  122  J'. ;  for  Russia: 
O.  ZeiHn,  "Die  barfttszige  Bande"  ("Neue  Zeit",  1885);  for  England: 
Ch.  Booth,  ''Pauperism"  and  **Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London". 
VIII ;  for  all  Europe :  L.  Af.  MoreavrChrisiophe,  '*  Du  probldme  de  la  misdre,' 
III ;  for  North  America  see  B.  Hunter,  "Das  Elend  der  Neuen  Welt",  pp.  51  if. 
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Those  who  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  reason  as 
follows:  men  differ  enormously  among  themselves  in  their  innate 
capacities.  The  largest  division  of  them  is  made  up  of  people  of 
moderate  worth,  a  small  number  rise  above  this,  and  the  rest  are 
inferior.  Circumstances  have  little  influence  upon  the  development 
of  these  capacities.  If  any  man  has  great  abilities  circumstances 
cannot  keep  him  from  the  place  to  which  they  entitle  him.  He  who 
has  little  ability  also  arrives  at  the  place  which  that  fact  makes  his 
own.  In  other  words  (to  confine  myself  to  capitalism)  the  bour- 
geoisie, the  ruling  class,  is  composed  of  persons  predestined  to  rule ; 
next  comes  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  followed  by  the  proletariat,  pre- 
destined to  rough  work;  and  finally  lower  proletariat,  a  class  pre- 
destined to  succumb  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  since  incapable  of 
meeting  its  requirements.^ 

An  attentive  examination  of  this  theory,  which  is  an  application 
to  society  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  selection,  shows  at  once  —  even 
supposing  it  to  be  correct  —  that  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  struggle  for  existence  in  nature  and  that  in  society.  In 
miture  the  conquered  are  either  annihilated,  or  are  prevented  from 
reproducing  themselves,  while  in  society  the  lower  classes  multiply 
much  faster  than  the  higher.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  most  fit,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  rest,  as  in  nature. 

Who  is  it  then  who  remains  victor  in  the  struggle  for  life  in  society  ?  / 
To  answer  this  it  is  necessary  first  to  answer  another.  Are  the  chances 
the  same  for  all  ?     If  this  is  not  the  case  then  it  cannot  be  a  question 
of  the  triumph  of  the  best.  - 

There  are  few  questions  upon  which  opinions  differ  as  much  as 
upon  this.  Generally  these  opinions  are  only  conjectures,  for  they 
are  not  based  upon  an  examination  of  facts.  For  this  reason  I  wish 
to  set  down  here  briefly  the  very  important  conclusions  of  Professor 
Odin  in  his  "Gen^se  des  grands  hommes",  a  work  noteworthy  not 
simply  from  the  wealth  of  documents  of  which  the  author  made 
use,  but  also  from  his  very  scrupulous  care  in  examining  them.  Pro- 
fessor Odin  has  made  studies  of  the  educational  environment,  the 
economic  environment,  the  ethnological  environment,  etc.,  of  all 
the  men  of  letters  bom  in  France  between  1300  and  1830,  to  the  num- 
ber of  6SS%. 

•There  may  be  found  in  Dr.  L,  WoUmann'a  "Die  Darwinisohe  Theorie 
imd  der  Sozaalismas**  (pp.  81-135)  a  detailed  r^sum^  of  the  works  of  the 
authors  who  hold  this  opinion.  C/.  also  Herkner,  *'Die  Arbeiterfrage*',  pp. 
ITBff.f  where  also  the  literature  upon  this  point  is  to  be  found. 
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As  to  educational  environment,  the  author  has  been  able  to  pro- 
cure exact  information  with  regard  to  827  persons;  a  good  educa- 
tion had  been  given  to  811,  or  98.1  %  and  16,  or  1.9  %  had  had  a 
poor  education.  "All  this  forces  us  to  admit  that  education  plays 
a  rdle  not  only  important,  but  capital,  decisive,  in  the  development 
of  the  man  of  letters.*'  ^ 

The  economic  environment  in  which  the  men  of  letters  had  passed 
their  youth  could  be  discovered  in  the  case  of  619.  Of  these,  562,  or 
90.7  %,  passed  their  youth  sheltered  from  all  material  care,  while  57, 
or  9.3  %,  passed  their  youth  in  indigence  or  insecurity.  In  conse- 
quence the  author  makes  the  following  observation :  "'As  it  appears, 
only  the  eleventh  part  of  the  literary  men  of  talent  have  passed  their 
youth  in  difficult  economic  conditions.  This  ratio,  already  very  small 
in  itself,  appears  much  more  striking  when  we  strive  to  represent 
the  numerical  relation  which  ought  to  exist  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion between  well-do-do  families  and  those  that  are  not.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  doubtless,  what  this  relation  has  been  on  the  average 
for  the  whole  modem  period.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  be  well 
below  the  truth  if  we  admit  that  the  families  of  the  second  category 
are  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  first.  That  is 
to  say,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  economic  conditions  in  which  they 
are  bom,  the  children  of  well-to-do  families  have  at  least  forty  or 
\  fifty  times  as  much  chance  of  making  a  name  in  letters  as  do  those 
who  belong  to  families  that  are  poor,  or  are  simply  in  a  position  of 
economic  instability."  * 

Further,  the  author  shows  that  the  fifty-seven  men  of  letters  who 
passed  their  youth  in  an  unfavorable  economic  environment  were 
by  chance  put  in  a  position  to  develop  their  capacities.  (Only  five 
of  them  received  a  poor  education.) 

Finally  the  social  environment  from  which  the  literary  men  have 
sprung : 


Social  Classes. 

NUICBBB  or  LiTBBABT  MbN  OV  TaLSMT 

Rblatiwlt  to  the  Total  Porui^noH 
or  Eacb  Social  Class. 

Nobility. 
Magistracy. 
Liberal  professions. 
Bourgeoisie. 
Manual  labor. 

159 
62 
24 

7 
0.8 

I 


»  p.  527,  op.  cU.  I.  « P.  529.  op.  cU.  I. 
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Upon  examining  these  figures  we  see  that  of  two  persons  of  the 
same  innate  qualities  the  one  who  has  sprung  from  the  nobility  has 
about  200  times  as  much  chance  of  becoming  a  person  of  importance 
as  the  one  who  comes  from  the  laboring  class.  The  struggle  of  our 
day  has  been  characterized  as  a  race  with  a  handicap,  in  which  one 
runs  on  foot  with  a  burden  on  his  back,  another  rides  a  horse,  while 
the  third  takes  an  express  train.  The  reality,  however,  is  still 
stronger. 

Doubtless  we  must  not  forget  that  the  researches  of  Professor  Odin 
indude  in  part  a  period  that  differs  in  many  respects  from  our  own 
(hence  the  small  contingent  of  the  bourgeoisie),  and  that  since  this 
time  education  has  become  more  solid  and  more  general,  a  fact  which 
increases  the  chances  of  success  of  a  gifted  man  sprung  from  a  poor 
environment.  In  the  second  place  it  was  literary  men  and  not 
ci^italbts  who  were  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  since  the  former 
doubtless  must  have  greater  natural  aptitudes  than  the  latter,  it  may 
well  be  that  it  is  easier  for  anyone  without  money  to  acquire  capital, 
than  would  be  suggested  by  the  figures  applying  only  to  men  of 
letters.  Nevertheless,  all  this  does  not  overthiow  the  fact  that 
the  researches  of  Professor  Odin  have  proved  that  the  fact  of  being 
bom  in  a  class  where  youth  is  without  care,  and  enjoys  a  good 
educationy  procures  an  enormous  advantage   in   the   struggle  for 


In  order  to  prevent  erroneous  interpretations  I  will  add  Professor 
Odin's  own  conclusion,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not  deny 
absolutely  that  men's  innate  capacities  differ  widely  (which,  indeed, 
is  disputed  by  few,  and  may  be  considered  settled).  "Heredity 
and  environment,"  he  says,  concur  with  one  another  in  the  develop 
ment  of  talent.  We  may  characterize  as  follows  their  respective 
q>heres  of  action :  where  the  hereditary  qualities  are  identical  —  to 
suppose  an  impossible  case  —  it  is  the  environment  which  causes 
all  the  difference  between  individuals;  where  the  environment  is 
identical,  it  is  heredity. 

^'Put  in  these  terms  the  proposition  is  banal.  What  is  less  so, 
since  this  has  been  established  here  with  certainty  for  perhaps  the 

^  As  IB  well  known,  Gallon  is  one  of  the  authors  who  denies  this  thesis. 
One  of  the  rare  examples  which  he  produces  as  proof  is  d*Alembert,  who, 
notwithBtanding  an  unfavorable  educational  environment,  became  a  celebrity. 
(See  "  Hereditary  Genius,**  pp.  34-39).  Unfortunately  for  Galton  Professor 
Odin  proves  that  d' Alembert  received  an  excellent  education  and  was  brought 
up  in  relativelv  favorable  economic  conditions.  (See  '*  Gendse  des  grand 
hommes,"  ^.  5o8, 1.)  See  also  Professor  Odin*8  criticism  of  Galton  (pp.  192 
Jf;  op^  ciL 


■J 
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first  time,  is  that  heredity  alone  can  do  nothing.  However 
strong  may  be  the  natural  disposition  given  by  heredity,  it  can 
only  develop  itself  in  a  favorable  environment.  Thrown  into 
an  unfavorable  environment  it  will  become  weakened  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  environment  is  contrary  to  it,  and  may 
even  end  by  being  atrophied  to  the  point  of  being  no  longer 
perceptible.  The  supposed  onmipotence  of  heredity  is  only  an 
illusion,  resulting  from  an  elementary  confusion  between  heredity 
and  simple  parentage. 

''This  is  not  all.  We  have  been  able  to  determine  more  neariy 
what  is  the  indispensable  environment  for  the  development  of  liter- 
ary talent.  It  is  a  good  education,  made  possible  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  are  advantageous  socially  and  economically,  in 
other  words,  a  proper  social  environment."  ^ 

As  a  second  form  of  the  handicap  we  must  speak  of  inheritance. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  this  advantage  in  figures,  but  it  is  incon- 
testable that  the  man  who  has  become  rich  in  this  way  has  no  need 
of  great  knowledge  or  great  intelligence  in  order  to  remain  rich.  Pro- 
vided he  does  not  speculate  or  squander  his  money,  he  should  be 
able  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  all  his  life.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  unknown  to  him;  at  the  very  start  of  the  race  his  foot  is 
nearly  at  the  goal. 

We  see  already  that  these  two  circumstances  have  as  their  result 
that  the  classes  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  groups  into  which 
men  are  separated  according  to  their  capacities.  However  we  must 
now  leave  the  cases  in  which  one  has  a  start  of  another,  and  give  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  do  the  conquerors  in  the  contest 
excel?" 

In  the  first  place,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  a  group  of  capitalists 
who  have  acquired  their  wealth  without  having  their  abilities  called 
into  play,  but  who  are  entirely  indebted  to  chance,  i.e.  the  speculators, 
the  winners  of  the  great  prizes  in  lotteries,  the  men  who  make  rich 
marriages,  etc.  Next  we  may  mention  the  other  capitalists,  the 
great  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Wherein  are  they  distin- 
guished ?  First  for  energy  and  activity,  next  for  a  great  talent  for 
organization,  especially  as  shown  in  the  choice  of  their  chief  employes, 
and  finally  for  a  need  of  luxiuy,  not  too  great,  lest  the  building  up 
of  their  capital  be  interfered  with,  nor  too  restrained,  lest  the  sus- 
picion be  aroused  that  their  fortune  is  in  danger.  The  first  of  these 
aptitudes  must  certainly  be  considered  as  the  most  favorable;   the 

>  Op.  cU.,  I,  p.  562. 
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talent  for  organization  especially  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
for  it  is  without  contradiction  a  factor  in  social  progress.  It 
is  because  of  this  talent  and  not  for  their  fabulous  wealth  alone 
that  the  names  of  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  Rockefeller,  and  of  other 
directors  of  trusts  will  not  be  entirely  forgotten  after  they  are 
dead.  But  these  are  not  the  only  capacities  which  these  people 
must  display.  To  direct  a  capitalistic  enterprise  it  is  necessary 
among  other  things  to  have  a  fair  portion  of  insensibility  as  well 
toward  workmen  as  toward  customers;  then  it  will  not  do  to 
be  too  scrupulous  about  truth  (in  advertising,  etc.),  nor  to  show 
too  much  character  (however  impertinent  his  customers  may  be  the 
capitalist  takes  it  all  through  fear  of  seeing  them  go  over  to  his 
competitors). 

Nevertheless,  he  who  displays  all  these  qualities,  still  is  not  entirely 
sure  of  being  able  to  improve  his  position,  or  even  to  maintain  him- 
self in  it;  crises,  as  has  been  shown,  are  inevitably  bound  up  with 
capitalism  itself,  and  strike  at  times  the  most  substantial  and  ener- 
getic capitalists.  By  a  new  invention  or  a  new  manner  of  working 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  manufacturer  may  see  himself  out- 
stripped by  a  competitor.  And  aside  from  all  fortuitous  circum- 
stancesy  in  society  as  it  exists  today  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a 
struggle  between  those  best  armed,  those  who  have  the  best  machines, 
etc.  But  the  manufacturer  who  can  procure  the  best  machines, 
who  can  bring  his  establishment  up  to  the  latest  technical  require- 
moits,  who  can  procure  the  services  of  the  ablest  technicians,  etc., 
is  the  man  who  has  most  capital.  The  struggle  is  not  a  struggle  of 
men  but  of  capital. 

In  his  work,  "Die  Darwinische  Theorie  und  der  Sozialismus"  Dr. 
L.  Woltmann  has  brought  out  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
combat  in  nature  and  that  which  takes  place  in  society.  He  says : 
**The  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  also  proceeds  upon 
the  basis  of  the  great  biological  principles  of  adaptation,  transmission, 
and  perfection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  between  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  among  the  lower  animals  and  in  the  world  of 
man  there  are  the  following  essential  differences.  In  the  first  place 
in  the  animal  world  the  struggle  for  existence  takes  place  through 
the  adaptation  of  organic  means  to  organic  ends,  while  with  men 
fAphninAJ  tools  and  economical  means  of  production  enter  in,  things 
which  are  not  within  the  power  of  separate  individuals,  but  are  made 
possible  by  association.  In  the  second  place  hereditary  transmission 
in  the  case  of  animals  is  organic,  while  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
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there  is  added  an  external  and  legally  determined  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  technical  tools  and  of  capital.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
in  the  third  place,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  rivalry  of  organic 
production  and  reproduction,  while  among  men,  especially  under 
the  capitalistic  order,  there  takes  place  a  competition  in  commodities 
and  places,  a  contest  for  profit,  which  has  hardly  anything  in  common 
with  natural  selection."  ^ 

Thus  we  see  clearly  who  it  is  that  can  rise  from  the  class  of  non- 
possessors  to  that  of  possessors :  it  is  those  to  whom  fortune  is  pecul- 
iarly favorable,  or  who,  possessing  the  qualities  necessary  for  the 
capitalist,  meet  with  the  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  evidence. 
Those  who  are  dropped  from  the  capitalist  class  are  those  who  have 
been  unfoirtunate  or  who  do  not  possess  the  qualities  necessary  for 
capitalists. 

The  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  "Are  the  present  classes  also 
the  groups  where  men  can  be  ranked  according  to  their  qualities"! 
must  be  decidedly  negative.  The  bourgeoisie  is  not  the  riding  class 
because  the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  persons  are  found  among 
its  members.  There  are  also  included  in  this  class  persons  without 
energy,  stupid  people,  of  minor  importance  in  short,  just  as  in  the 
petty  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  very  capable  persons  may  be 
met  with.  The  fact  of  being  excluded  from  the  class  of  possessors  is 
not  a  proof  of  inferiority.  If  the  superior  persons  were  those  who 
led  society  they  would  be  the  great  thinkers,  the  savants,  for  it  is 
they  who  have  made  society  progress  and  who  have  desired  its  well- 
being.  For  even  if  capitalists,  more  than  others,  have  aided  progress, 
it  is  by  chance,  for  they  have  always  had  in  view  only  their  own 
profit.^ 

I  could  easily  cite  a  number  of  celebrated  authors  who  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  the  conquerors  in  the  present  struggle 
are  not  such  because  they  are  naturally  superior.*  I  will  confine 
myself  to  recalling  the  opinion  of  one  whose  authority  no  one  will 
contest,  namely,  Charles  Darwin.  Here  is  what  Wallace  says :  "In 
one  of  my  last  conversations  with  Darwin  he  expressed  himself  as 
having  very  little  hope  of  the  future  of  humanity,  and  this  upon  the 

»P.  80. 

'  C/.  especially  the  exoellent  refutation  of  the  pseudo-Dar^nian  theory 
by  Professor  Bucher  in  the  chapter  ''Arbeits^liederunfi:  und  Soziale  ELlassen- 
bilderung"  from  his  "Entstehen  der  Volkswirtschaft. 

*  See  WoUfnanfif  op,  cU.f  pp.  32-81  and  pp.  334  ff,,  where  he  cites  a  number 
of  authors  who  are  of  this  opinion.  Upon  the  whole  subject  see  Ehr.  A. 
PloeU,  **Die  TUchtigkeit  unsrer  Rasse  und  der  Schutz  der  Sohwaohen**,  and 
Dr.  D.  van  Embden,  ''Darwinisme  en  Demokratie." 
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basis  of  his  observation  that  in  our  modem  civilization  natural  selec- 
tion does  not  occur,  and  the  fittest  does  not  survive.  The  victors 
in  the  struggle  for  gold  are  by  no  means  the  best  or  the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  population  reproduces  itself 
in  each  generation  much  more  rapidly  among  the  lower  than  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes."  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  middle  class 
shows  that  everything  wkich  happens  in  the  bourgeoisie  on  a  large 
scale  is  reproduced  here  on  a  small  scale.  He  who  has  little  capital 
is  surpassed  by  a  competitor  who  has  more,  even  though  the  former 
may  be  entirely  fitted  for  his  business ;  crises  have  the  same  ruinous 
influoice  here,  and  strike  skilful  and  unskilful  alike.  The  difference, 
as  far  as  the  struggle  for  existence  is  concerned,  between  the  class  in 
question  and  the  bourgeoisie,  consists  in  this:  the  less  energetic, 
the  less  intelligent  of  the  middle  class  runs  more  danger  of  falling 
back  out  of  the  ranks  than  a  member  of  the  bourgeoisie  who  is 
his  equal. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  proletariat.  Here  also  there  is  an  elimina- 
tion of  individuab  not  because  they  are  incapable,  but  because  they 
are  superfluous  in  the  present  mode  of  production,  as  well  as  of  those  / 
whom  sickness  or  old  age  render  imfit  for  labor.  Here  we  must  take 
account  of  a  factor  which  is  of  less  importance  in  the  other  classes, 
bodily  health  and  strength.  While  the  proletarian  has  need  neither 
of  much  knowledge  or  great  intelligence  to  carry  on  his  trade,  he  has 
a  powerful  weapon  for  the  struggle  in  his  muscular  strength  and  health. 
Unfavorable  conditions  have  a  strong  influence  upon  him,  and  the 
one  who  is  weak  and  ailing  must,  other  things  being  equal,  yield  in 
the  present  struggle  for  existence  to  a  competitor  who  is  stronger  and 
in  better  health.  And  flnally,  in  this  contest  also  the  less  active,  the 
less  persevering  among  the  workers  will  have  the  smaller  chance  of 
suocess,  supposing  conditions  to  be  equal. 

So  wc  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  the  lower  prole- 
tariat. This  class  is  not  composed,  then,  as  has  sometimes  been 
claimed,  of  beings  inferior  by  nature,  of  persons  who  are  fit  for 
nothing.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  social  conditions  and 
not  their  lack  of  aptitude,  are  the  exclusive  and  direct  causes  of 
their  position.  In  support  of  this  I  will  give  some  figures,  which 
also  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  causes  compared  among 
themselves. 

1  ••Mensohliohe  Aoslese",  p.  10  (Zukunft,  1894). 
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German  Empire. 

To  THE  Hundred  Poor  Persons  Assisted  (Total  of  1,592,886). 


Injuries  to  the  person  assisted 

"       "     "  breadwinner  of  the  family 
Death  of 


•( 


«• 


«<     •«      •« 


«<    «< 


«• 


«« 


<•     «•      •• 


1.1 


Sidcness  of  the  person  assisted  or  of  one  of  his  family       f  g , 


? 


Bodily  or  intellectual  infirmities 

Weakness  of  old  age 

Large  number  of  children 

Forced  unemployment 

Alcoholism 

Laziness 

Other  causes  designated 

'*         "     not  designated 
"  Co-assisted  "  ^ 


L04 
0.09 
0.86 

8.35 
15.24 

8.97 
12.82 
1.84 
2.28 
0.88 
0.71 
4.09 
0.06 
44.82 


100.00 


This  table  shows  that  44.32  %  of  the  persons  assisted  were  "co- 
assisted";  that  8.8  %  have  become  indigent  through  the  death  or 
injury  of  the  bread-winner  of  the  family ;  that  there  are,  therefore, 
53.12  %  of  those  assisted  the  cause  of  whose  indigence  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  persons  themselves,  but  in  their  social  environment. 
(Generally  such  persons  are  spoken  of  as  not  being  poor  through  their 
"own  fault",  a  term  so  vague  that  it  would  be  well  to  discontinue  its 
use.)  1.34  %  are  persons  with  a  large  family,  whose  wages  are  too 
small  to  support  so  many;  i.9S%  are  out  of  employment,  i.e.  they 
wish  to  work  but  can  find  nothing  to  do ;  12.32  %  are  prevented 
from  working  by  old  age.  Consequently  we  reach  the  figure  of 
69.01%  for  those  who  have  become  indigent  through  causes  which 
do  not  depend  upon  themselves.  Finally  come  25.25%  of  those 
assisted  who  have  been  injured,  or  are  sick,  or  have  bodily  or  intel- 
lectual infirmities. 

Further,  there  are  social  causes  which  play  a  great  part  in  the 
etiology  of  the  cases  we  have  been  discussing  (bad  housing  conditions 
favoring  tuberculosis,  lack  of  protective  devices  for  dangerous  ma^ 
chines,  causing  injuries,  etc.).    Others  of  these  persons  are  bom  weak 

^  Under  this  heading  are  included  all  the  children  below  14,  and  the  women 
who  live  with  the  person  assisted.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  indi- 
genoe  of  these  co-assisted  persons  does  not  proceed  from  any  oause  in  the 
persons  themselves,  but  in  their  droumstanoes. 

*  '<  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fflr  das  Deutsche  Reich  ",  X,  1889,  pp.  206-208. 
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or  sickly,  in  which  case  we  may  speak  of  individual  causes  of  poverty, 
although  social  conditions  have  contributed  in  their  turn  by  their 
influence  on  the  parents  to  make  the  children  wretched. 

It  is,  however,  a  social  phenomenon  that  the  sick  and  weak  of  the 
proletariat  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  find  themselves  in 
that  condition  only  because  they  do  not  possess  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  sell  their  labor.  Many 
times  we  read  in  treatises  upon  morals  how  shameful  it  is  that  nomadia 
peoples  abandon  or  kill  their  sick  and  aged,  and  how  by  these  customs 
they  give  proof  of  their  inferior  morality.  But  those  who  speak  in 
this  way  forget  how,  notwithstanding  our  present  civilization,  a  great 
number  of  persons  still  pass  their  old  age  in  the  direst  poverty ;  they 
forget  also  that  the  manner  in  which  the  nomadic  peoples  live  forces 
them  to  rid  themselves  of  their  sick  and  aged,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  them  with  them ;  they  forget  also  that,  on  account 
of  the  limited  power  that  nomads  have  over  nature,  they  find  them- 
selves in  exceedingly  difficult  material  circumstances,  so  that  their 
manner  of  acting  is  not  judged  immoral  by  any  of  their  own  families 
who  suffer  by  it ;  ^  finally  they  forget  that  the  productivity  of  labor 
is  so  enormous  at  present  that  all  the  sick  and  aged  could  be  sup- 
ported ;  a  part  of  the  money  spent  in  superfluous  luxuries  would  be 
ample  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  still  to  examine  the  last  two  headings,  laziness  and  alco- 
holism. As  the  figures  given  above  show,  these  form  a  very  small 
part  of  the  causes :  together  only  1.59%.*  Among  the  causes  which 
have  brought  these  persons  to  the  point  where  they  are,  there  are 
social  factors  also.  Later  on  I  shall  speak  of  the  relation  between 
the  present  economic  system  and  alcoholism.  But  at  this  point  we 
may  say  as  regards  the  0.71%  of  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  work 

>  Read  the  following  taken  from  ''Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Conditions  of  the  North  American  Indians*',  b^  G,  CaUin :  "This  cruel 
eostom  of  exposing  their  aged  people,  belongs,  I  think,  to  all  the  tribes  who 
roam  about  the  prairies,  making  severe  marches,  when  such  decrepit  persons 
are  totally  unable  to  go,  unable  to  ride  or  to  walk,  —  when  they  have  no 
maaos  of  carrying  them.  It  often  becomes  absolutely  necessary  in  such 
eMOS  that  they  should  be  left;  and  thev  uniformlv  insist  upon  it,  saying 
as  one  old  man  did,  that  they  are  old  and  of  no  further  use  —  that  they  left 
their  fathers  in  the  same  manner  —  that  they  wish  to  die,  and  their  children 
mnst  not  mourn  for  them.*'  (I,  p.  217.) 

'The  figures  given  by  /.  S.  in  "Aus  den  Ergebnissen  der  sachsischen 
AnnfiDStatutik"  r'Neue  Zeit"  1894r-95.  II,)  confirm  those  in  the  table  1 
htre  given,  if  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  J.  S.  does  not  g^ve  the  *'co- 
aoisted''  persons  separately.  The  figures  of  Charles  Booth  in  ms  "Pauper- 
ism" show  that  alcoholism  forms  a  more  important  factor  in  the  two  dis- 
triets  that  he  has  studied  (12.6%  and  21.9%) ;  for  laziness  the  figures  are 
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that  a  part  of  them  —  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many  —  har 
grown  up  in  a  bad  environment,  where  they  have  never  been  given  th« 
habit  of  working  regularly  and  diligently,  so  that  they  have  becom* 
totally  incapable  of  doing  so. 

There  is  still  another  social  factor  that  may  be  named;  the  dis 
agreeable  character  of  many  kinds  of  work,  made  worse  by  long  hour 
and  low  wages.    To  adduce  but  one  example :  the  miner  is  obliged  ti 

I  work  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  often  in  a  painful  position,  and  con 
.  stantly  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  this  for  very  low  wages.  If  w 
stop  to  think  of  this  we  are  more  astonished  at  the  millions  of  worker 
who  pass  their  lives  under  similar  conditions,  than  at  the  compara 
tively  few  who  refuse  to  work. 

However,  taking  all  this  into  account,  it  is  certain  that  there  ar 
among  the  proletariat  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  idleness  by  thei 
congenital  constitution.  It  is  indubitable  that  these  persons  ar 
invalids,  who  would  be  cared  for  in  a  well-organized  society,  but  i] 
ours  are  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Professor  Benedikt  says,  in  speak 
ing  of  physical  neurasthenia:  ''It  represents  not  so  much  absolui 
weakness  as  speedy  exhaustion  coupled  with  a  painful  feeling  o 
weakness.  We  make  in  our  childhood  more  muscular  movement 
than  is  necessary,  and  out  of  the  pleasurable  feeling  which  come 
from  these  develop  the  first  elements  of  pleasure  in  work.  If,  however 
the  child  quickly  becomes  weary,  and  the  muscular  action  soon  beget 
a  lively  feeling  of  discomfort,  there  arises  from  this  discomfort  lazi 
ness  or  physical  neurasthenia."  ^ 

1.9%  and  10.6%.  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  oonfirm  in  general  thoee  ol 
the  German  Empire: 


Abbutbd  Teiiporabxlt. 

1898 

1899 

AssnrrKD  CoNTDruonaLT. 

3— 

1898 

1899 

Causes  of  Indigence. 

% 

% 

Causes  of  Indigence. 

% 

%■ 

Illness,  etc 

Lack  or  shortage  of  work 

Alcoholism 

Other  causes    .... 

42.S 

30.7 

2.6 

24.4 

45.1 

28.9 

2.6 

2S.4 

Illness  or  bodily  defects 

Old  age       

Death  of  breadwinner    . 
Alcoholism       .... 

Other  causes   .... 

18.6 
45.4 
20.0 
1.8 
14.2 

18.1 
47 
19.1 
U 

100.0 

100.0 

IS.^ 

• 

100.0 

100.< 

(Verslagen  over  de  verriehtingen  aangaande  het  armbestuur  over  1808  ei 
1899.  Bijlage  E.  Handelingen  2e  Ktuner  der  Staten-Q«neraal  189^1900 
1900-1901.) 

>  P.  490.^  ''Biologie  und  KrimmaUstik."   ("Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafreohts 
wissensohaft",  VII.) 
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The  number  of  those  the  cause  of  whose  poverty  is  to  be  found  in 
themselves  is  not,  then,  very  considerable.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  statistics  given  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  for  there 
are  also  certain  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  petty  bourgeoisie,  ruined  in 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  the  qualities  required  for  success,  who  have 
gone  down  little  by  little  and  have  finally  become  incorporated  with 
the  lower  proletariat. 

But  is  this  class  of  poor  persons  absolutely  fit  for  nothing?  It 
seems  to  me  that  (leaving  the  sick  out  of  consideration)  the  answer 
must  be  decidedly  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  this 
group  succumbs  in  the  struggle  because  it  is  inferior.  But  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  say  of  the  runner  who  comes  in  last  in  a  race  that  he 
cannot  run  at  all,  as  to  say  of  the  man  who  goes  under  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing.  Those  who  do  not  succeed  in 
life  are  in  great  part  those  who  through  accident  of  birth  have  not 
obtained  the  place  for  which  their  talents  fitted  them.  How  many 
among  the  bourgeoisie  are  ruined  from  their  incapacity  for  directing 
a  business  enterprise,  while  they  would  have  become  useful  members 
of  society  if  they  had  been  able  to  follow  their  true  vocation  ?  And 
how  many  proletarians  have  fallen  lower  and  lower  through  not  being 
fitted  for  the  trade  to  which  their  birth  destined  them,  while  their  in- 
nate qualities  predestined  them  to  a  different  form  of  work  ?  ^ 

Side  by  side  with  these  there  are  individuals  who  are  really  inferior, 
who  have  little  energy,  intelligence,  etc.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
claim  that  these  persons  are  capable  of  doing  great  things,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
not  being  able  to  do  great  things,  and  being  absolutely  useless,  as  are 
the  members  of  the  lower  proletariat  under  present  conditions. 
These  persons  have  need  of  being  guided,  cannot  stand  up  without 
support,  and  in  order  not  to  perish  need  to  find  themselves  in  a 
favorable  environment.  If  their  neighbor  comes  to  their  assistance 
th^  can  assuredly  become  sufficiently  useful,  and  in  any  case  need 
do  no  harm.  Anyone  who  will  look  about  him  may  be  convinced 
ct  the  truth  of  this ;  for  many  persons  of  just  this  sort,  happening 
to  bdong  to  the  bourgeoisie,  have  succeeded  very  well. 

Ethnology  points  out  also  that  classes  have  not  their  origin  in  the 
universal  fact  that  men  differ  in  their  innate  qualities.  For  if  this 
were  true  classes  would  be  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  This,  however, 
18  not  the  case ;  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  evolution  of  society 

1  See  K.  KatUaky'a  ''Das  Erfurter  Programm",  p.  64. 
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there  has  been  a  stage  (that  it  was  a  long  time  ago  makes  little  dif- 
ference) when  riches  and  poverty  were  unknown,  and  classes  did  not 
exist.^  The  assertion  that  the  ''war  of  all  against  all"  is  a  natural 
phenomenon,  is  absolutely  false,  and  proves  a  very  great  lack  of  socio- 
logical knowledge.  It  is  certain  that  classes  have  long  existed,  but 
a  society  like  that  of  our  time,  in  which  we  can  apply  the  adage  of 
Hobbes,  that  ''man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellowman",  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 


w 


Our  conclusion,  then,  is  this :  the  groups  into  which  the  population 
of  capitalistic  countries  is  divided  do  not  originate  in  the  circumstance 
that  men  differ  in  their  innate  capacities,  but  in  the  system  of  produc- 
tion that  is  in  force;  it  is  chiefly  chance  that  determines  to  which 
class  an  individual  belongs ;  there  are  inferior  beings  in  each  group, 
but  among  the  lower  proletariat  they  are  more  nimierous  than  else- 
where ;  but  these  inferior  beings  may  still  be  useful  enough  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  placed  in  a  favorable  environment. 

^  Upon  the  period  without  class  see,  among  others,  L,  H.  Morgan,  **  Ancient 
Society*',  and  upon  the  origin  of  classes  H.  Cunow,  '*Arbeitstheilung  und 
Frauenrecht"  C*Neue  Zeit".  1900-01.  I,  p.  178  Jf.). 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SEXES  AND  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

A.  Marriage. 

As  between  the  two  commonplaces,  "There  have  always  been  poor 
people",  and  "The  present  institution  of  marriage  springs  from  human 
nature  itself  and  is  as  old  as  society**,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  re- 
peated oftenest,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  is  no  more  exact  than 
the  other.  Sociology  has  proved  that  marriage,  as  it  exists  at  present^ 
is  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  and  every  serious  observer 
must  be  convinced  that  its  present  form  will  be  no  more  constant  than 
those  which  preceded  it,  and  that  the  ideas  concerning  it  have  under- 
gone important  modifications. 

The  question  to  solve  is  this:  "How  has  monogamy  taken  its 
rise?"  With  the  aid  of  sociology  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  answer 
as  summarily  as  possible.^  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  recall 
the  ancient  forms  of  marriage,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  grasp  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  present  form.  Most  sociolo- 
gists are  of  the  opinion  that  primitive  man  lived  in  promiscuity,  which, 
if  true,  must  have  been  in  the  most  remote  period,  when  man  was 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  anthropoid  apes.    Other  authors, 

1  It  is  well  known  that  socioloncal  studies  upon  the  subject  of  marriage 
dale  from  1861,  when  Bachofen*8  Das  Mutterreoht*'  came  out.  Since  then 
a  Yery  eactensive  literature  on  the  subject  has  appcMtred,  without  by  any  means 
exhaoBtins  the  subject.  (See  Dr.  Steinmetz,  bie  neueren  Forschungen  zur 
Gesohiehte  der  menschlichen  Familie'\  '*Zeitschr.  fflr  Sozialwissenschaft," 
1899.) 

[Note  to  the  American  EDrrioN :  The  literature  upon  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  marriage  and  the  family  has  recently  been  considerably  increased. 
The  following  books  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  important:  H.  Schurtx, 
^'Altersldassen  und  M&nnerbtinde*';  M.  Weber,  "Ehefrau  und  Mutter  in 
der  Reohtsentwioklung";  A.  Vierkandt,  "Das  Problem  der  Familien-  und 
Stammesoiganisation  der  Naturvdlker";  E.  Westermarck,  "Ursprans  und 
Entwieldung  der  Moralbegriffe",  II;  F.  MOlUr-Lyer,  "Formen  der  Ehe", 
''Die  Famine",  and  "Phasen  der  Liebe";  H.  Cunow,  "Zur  Urgeschichte 
der  Ehe  und  Familie.'*] 
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on  the  contrary,  have  attempted  to  show  that  such  a  state  of  things 
has  never  existed.^  However,  the  only  thing  proved  is  that  no  case  of 
promiscuity  has  ever  been  estabUshed  among  peoples  observed  by 
serious  ethnologists.  But  all  these  peoples,  however  far  removed 
they  may  be  from  us,  had  already  attained  a  certain  degree  of  develop- 
ment, and  were  by  no  means  in  their  primitive  state.  No  amount 
of  observation  can  prove  whether  or  not  primitive  man  really  lived 
in  a  state  of  promiscuity,  and  we  can  only  take  refuge  in  hypotheses. 

We  shall  be  getting  at  the  truth  when  we  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "promiscuity."  Do  we  mean  by  this  a 
state  like  that  in  which  dogs  live,  where  after  copulation  the  male 
and  female  do  not  remain  together  at  all  ?  Then  it  is  very  likely  that 
human  beings  have  never  lived  in  that  state,  inasmuch  as  such  promis- 
cuity exists  rarely  or  not  at  all  among  the  animals  most  approaching 
man.^  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  by  promiscuity  a  state  in  which 
rules  concerning  the  sexual  life  are  lacking,  but  where  life  in  conmion 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  not  excluded,  then,  since  man  is  part 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  most  probable  that  there  has  been  a  time 
when  this  state  has  existed,  and  that  it  is  only  little  by  little  that 
objective  rules  have  appeared.'  Let  us  now  leave  the  domain  of 
hypothesis  and  examine  the  real  facts.^ 

The  most  primitive  of  the  peoples  who  have  been  observed  in 
detail  have  been  named  "lower  hunters*';  they  include  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines,  the  Veddhas,  the  Botocudos,  etc.  Among  these 
peoples  the  men  hunt  while  the  women  gather  fruit  and  roots.  They 
are  forced  to  wander  in  small  groups  in  order  to  provide  for  their  needs, 
as  otherwise  the  game  and  fruit  would  soon  fail.  Their  limited  con- 
trol over  nature  is  a  frequent  cause  of  famine  and  distress  generally, 
and  thus  prevents  any  considerable  increase  in  the  population. 

As  to  their  sexual  relations,  there  could  not  be  any  question  of 

*  Westermarck  (in  his  "History  of  Human  Marriaffe",  pp.  51-133)  has 
led  the  opposition  to  the  promiscuity  theory.  It  is  also  combated  by 
Siarcke  in  ms  ''Die  primitive  Familie"  and  by  Groaae  in  his  ''Die  Formen  der 
Familie  und  die  Formen  der  Wirthschaft.*'  (pp.  41-^).  For  a  r68um6  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  see  Dr.  C.  /.  Wynaendta  Francken,  "  De  Evolutie 
vanhethuwelijk*'  (pp.  57-65). 

» See  Ch.  Letoumeau,  **L'6volution  du  manage"  (pp.  46-48). 

•See  Fr.  Engda^  "Der  Ursprung  der  Familie,  des  Privateigenthums, 
und  des  Staats"  (pp.  17-18)  [Translated  as  "The  Orign  of  the  family,  etc.*' 
Page  references  are  to  the  original.] ;  and  C.  de  Kelle9-Kratui,  "  Formes  primi- 
tives de  la  familie"  (pp.  303-304  of  the  "Revue  Internationale  de  Socio* 
logie".  VIII). 

«  The  following  discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  Grosae  (op. 
cU.),  and  from  3.  Cunow  ("  Die  dkonomischen  Qrundlagen  der  MutterhfiP* 
sohaft"  ("Neue  Zeit",  1897-^). 
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promiscuity  among  these  peoples.  Each  horde  is  divided  into  three 
age-classes,  and  the  union  of  a  member  of  one  of  these  classes  with 
a  member  of  another  is  forbidden.  The  cause  of  this  prohibition  is  not 
certain.  Grosse  ^  (as  well  as  other  authors  ^)  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  these  peoples  discovered  the  unfavorable  effects 
cS  consanguineous  unions  upon  the  children,  and  that  this  discovery 
led  to  the  prohibition.'  Other  authors  believe  that  the  hordes  which 
practiced  this  exclusion,  without  suspecting  its  importance,  ran  less 
danger  of  extinction  than  those  which  did  not  practice  it.^ 

The  hordes  being  composed  of  but  few  persons,  this  exclusion 
would  force  the  men  more  and  more  to  seek  wives  from  outside  the 
horde,  thus  little  by  little  becoming  a  group  of  consanguineous  persons 
with  whom  union  is  forbidden.  If  a  man  has  procured  a  woman  by 
capture  he  becomes  her  absolute  owner,  can  maltreat  her,  abandon 
her,  do  what  he  likes  in  short.  The  power  of  the  man  over  his  wife  is 
less  great  if  he  has  acquired  her  by  purchase  or  exchange,  since  her 
family  then  exercises  a  certain  control. 

The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  mode  of 
production.  When  these  savages  are  on  the  march  the  wonian  carries 
the  little  that  they  possess,  erects  the  tent,  and  searches  for  fruit; 
the  man  on  the  other  hand  by  his  natural  qualities  is  fitted  for  hunting 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  hunting  ground.  Hunting  being  the  princi- 
pal resource,  and  in  this  period  bodily  strength  being  of  the  highest 
importance,  it  is  natural  that  the  man  should  rule. 

The  so-called  "higher  hunters*',  among  whom  we  must  reckon  the 
North  American  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  and  some  peoples  of 
northern  Asia,  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of  social  evolution.  The 
difference  between  these  and  the  preceding  class  is  only  quantitative, 
and  results  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been  able  to  settle 
themselves  in  countries  that  are  rich  in  game  and  fish.    This  permits 

» Op.  cU.,  pp.  6Q-6L 

•L.  H.  Morgan,  "Ancient-Society",  p.  424;  Pr,  Engda,  op,  cU,,  p.  21; 
and  others. 

'Westermarck  believes  that  there  is  an  innate  aversion  to  sexual  rela- 
tion^ps  between  persons  who  have  lived  together  from  childhood ;  and  that 
the  sexual  aversion  that  exists  between  near  blood-relations  is  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  these  persons  have  always  lived  together.  This  instinct 
would  thus  have  been  acquired  by  natural  selection,  since  those  who  did  not 
have  it  would  run  more  danger  than  the  others  of  disappearing  in  consequence 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  such  unions.  (Op.  cU,,  chaps,  xiv  and  xv.)  Cunow 
on  the  other  hand  makes  the  point  that  tnere  cannot  be  an  innate  aversion 
between  persons  who  have  been  raised  together,  for  marriages  between  such 
persons  do  take  place,  and  are  not  thought  at  all  immoral  or  contrarv  to  nature. 
("Die  Verwandtschaftsorganisationen  der  Australneger,"  pp.  184  jf.) 

*  See  SteintneU,  op,  cU.,  p.  817. 
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them  to  be  more  sedentary,  to  live  in  larger  groups,  and  to  attain  a 
higher  development. 

As  with  the  lower  hunters  there  is  among  them  a  division  of  labor 
between  men  and  women  :  The  man  hunts,  fishes,  and  constructs  the 
tools  that  he  has  heed  of ;  the  woman  gathers  roots  and  herbs,  pre- 
pares the  food,  and  gives  herself  up  to  the  duties  of  the  household. 
Some  of  these  peoples  are  capable  of  producing  more  than  they  need, 
a  fact  which  occasions  commerce  of  some  importance,  and  produces 
at  times  a  great  inequality  of  fortune. 

At  this  stage  of  development  the  woman  is  of  great  use,  which  brings 
it  about  that  the  father  does  not  give  his  daughter  but  sells  her. 
Since  the  man,  then,  has  bought  his  wife  she  has  become  his  property, 
and  he  can  do  with  her  as  he  wishes ;  her  infidelity  is  punished  with 
death.  If  the  husband  has  received  gifts  of  value  from  his  father-in- 
law,  he  is  a  little  limited  in  his  power,  since,  if  he  wishes  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  he  is  obliged  to  return  the  gifts.  However  repudiation  is 
rare,  since  the  woman  is  very  useful  to  the  man  and  he  has  ordinarily 
paid  very  dear  for  her.  This  is  also  why  polygyny,  though  permitted 
almost  everywhere,  is  rare.  Only  the  very  rich  can  permit  themselves 
the  luxury  of  more  than  one  wife. 

The  position  of  the  wife  is  rather  better  when,  instead  of  following 
her  husband,  he  comes  to  live  at  her  father's  house.  This  happens 
sometimes  when  the  man  cannot  pay  the  whole  purchase  price,  some- 
times when  the  father-in-law  is  much  richer  than  he.  In  this  latter 
case  the  son-in-law  prefers  to  profit  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  his 
wife's  father,  who,  for  his  part,  asks  nothing  better  than  to  keep  his 
daughter  at  home,  since,  in  this  manner,  instead  of  losing  a  worker 
from  the  household  he  gains  one  by  the  coming  of  the  husband. 

We  come  now  to  the  "pastoral  peoples",  living  principally  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Just  as  hunting  is  not  the  sole  resource  of  the  preceding 
groups,  so  the  raising  of  cattle  is  not  the  exclusive  occupation  of  this 
group,  but  simply  the  principal  one ;  hence  their  name.  The  raising 
of  cattle  is  naturally  the  work  of  the  men,  seeing  that  it  proceeds 
genetically  from  hunting,  while  the  women  in  this  class,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing, gather  fruits  and  herbs  and  attend  to  the  work  of  the  household. 
Although  the  land  is  held  in  common,  there  are  great  diversities  of 
wealth,  since  cattle,  the  principal  form  of  possession,  are  individual 
property,  and  since  war  and  pillage  are  also  frequent  sources  of  wealth. 

Polygyny  is  permitted,  and  nomads  take  as  many  wives  as  they 
can  pay  for  and  support.  Only  the  rich,  however,  can  afford  to 
purchase  more  than  one  wife,  for  the  fathers  demand  a  good  price. 
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Once  purchased  the  woman  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the 
man,  who  can  exploit  her  in  any  manner,  or  abandon  her,  and  when 
he  comes  to  die  can  leave  her  to  his  heirs  with  the  rest  of  his  posses- 
sions. Adultery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  is  severely  pimished» 
while  the  man  is  free.  Often  imder  polygyny  only  one  of  the  women 
is  considered  the  legitimate  wife  and  her  children  have  the  sole  right 
to  inherit,  while  the  other  women  are  considered  only  as  concubines. 
The  position  of  the  legitimate  wife  towards  her  husband  does  not 
prevent  her  being  as  much  of  a  slave  as  the  other  women.  Nowhere 
else  has  the  woman  as  humble  a  place  as  among  these  pastoral  peoples, 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  rdle  of  the  man  as  important  as  here. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  'Mower  agriculturists"  (among  whom  are 
to  be  found  the  greater  number  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  a 
great  numbei:  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies).  When 
hunting  peoples,  through  chance  circumstances  (wealth  of  game  for 
example),  have  ceased  to  wander  continually,  they  may  easily  pass 
into  agriculturists.^  Agriculture  in  its  turn  brings  it  about  that  those 
who  practice  it  become  more  and  more  sedentary. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  developed  in  connection  with  the  gather- 
ing of  fruit  and  roots,  so  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  woman's 
sphere  of  labor ;  hence  the  economic  importance  of  women  increased, 
and  a  father  became  less  and  less  disposed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  for  a  small  equivalent.  The  future  husband  is  obliged  to 
acquire  his  wife  at  a  considerable  price,  perhaps  may  have  to  win  her 
by  serving  his  father-in-law  temporarily.  Thus,  although  polygyny 
is  permitted  it  is  only  the  rich  and  the  chiefs  who  can  procure  more 
than  one  wife. 

Since  agriculture  requires  many  hands,  the  parents  try  to  keep  their 
children  with  them  as  long  as  possible.^  Thus  the  custom  grows  up  of 
several  families  living  in  the  same  house,  and  the  husband  comes  to 
live  with  his  wife's  family  when  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  purchase 
price.  Even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  close  relationship  exists  between 
the  wife  and  her  family,  so  that  she  returns  to  it  with  her  children  when 
her  husband  dies.  The  more  important  the  position  of  the  woman  in 
the  family  becomes,  the  more  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  married  woman 
remains  in  her  own  family  and  the  husband  in  his,  and  that  the  imion 
consists  only  in  more  or  less  frequent  visits  paid  by  the  man  to  his  wife. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  position  of  woman  at  this  stage  is  in  general 

*Upon  the  origin  of  agriculture  see  H,  Cunow,  '*Arbeitstheiluiig   und 
Frauenreoht"  ("Neue  Zeit^*,  1900-1901;  I,  pp.  102  Jf.). 
•See  C.  iV.  Starcke,  ''Die  primitive  FamiliV*,  pp.  106-107. 
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better  than  at  those  which  preceded.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  woman  who 
tills  the  soil  and  cares  for  the  household,  while  the  man  hunts  and 
prepares  the  necessary  tools;  and  since  agriculture  gives  a  more 
regular  and  surer  production  than  hunting,  it  follows  that  the  position 
of  woman  is  improved.  The  woman  becomes  less  dependent  upon 
the  man,  to  such  a  point  that,  for  example,  she  is  able  to  break  the 
marriage,  a  condition  very  different  from  those  in  which  the  wife  was 
the  property  of  her  husband.  (The  somewhat  numerous  exceptions 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  those  cases  the  man  takes  part  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.)  This  is  especially  the  case  when  a  domestic 
community  is  formed  in  which  the  women  govern  (matriarchate).* 
Thus  a  situation  is  developed  at  times  in  which  the  women  have  an 
important  position  even  outside  of  the  family  (gynecocracy). 

As  the  preceding  considerations  show  it  is  not  the  family  which,  at 
this  stage  of  development,  takes  the  first  place.  During  the  periods 
which  I  have  examined  before  this  the  clan  (in  Latin  "gens",  in 
German  "Sippe"),  a  group  of  persons  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  is  of  importance  only  inasmuch  as  members  of  the  clan  are 
forbidden  to  marry  among  themselves.  Among  the  lower  agricul- 
turists, however,  the  clan  is  developed  into  a  consanguineous  group 
living  in  a  community,  and  in  most  cases  the  clan  is  maternal  — 
that  is,  descent  and  the  right  of  succession  are  reckoned  in  the  mater- 
nal line. 

However  as  soon  as  agriculture  increased  greatly  in  importance, 
especially  when  the  raising  of  cattle,  commerce,  and  industry  grew  up 
beside  it,  the  relation  between  the  sexes  became  considerably  modified. 
The  man  gave  up  hunting,  always  a  less  important  resource  at  this 
stage,  and  applied  himself  more  and  more  to  agriculture  and  other 
branches,  and  the  woman  only  seconded  him  in  these  occupations. 
In  consequence  of  the  continually  increasing  productivity  of  labor, 
the  man  could  produce  more  than  he  needed  for  consumption.  The 
possession  of  slaves  then  became  advantageous,  slavery  took  on 
greater  and  greater  proportions,  and  in  this  way  the  woman's  part 
in  the  economic  life  became  less  important.  Thus  the  man  becomes 
anew  the  principal  factor  and  his  authority  resumes  the  force  it  had 
in  the  earlier  periods.  It  is  no  longer  the  man  who  lives  with  the 
woman  and  her  family  but  she  lives  with  him.     We  have  seen  above 

1  The  "metronymic"  system  by  which  the  mother  has  the  right  to  trans- 
mit her  name  to  the  child  (Mutterreoht)  is  quite  distinct  from  the  matriaroh- 
ate.  As  to  the  origfin  of  the  matriarohate  see  Dr.  L.  v,  Dargun,  "Mutterreoht 
und  Vaterrecht",  pp.  67  ff. 
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hat  among  the  lower  agriculturists  it  is' the  clan,  and  especially  the 
oatemal  clan,  that  holds  the  first  place.  Through  the  economic 
leyelopment  the  maternal  clan  is  made  to  give  place  to  the  paternal 
Ian.  In  the  clan  there  was  equality,  since  the  soil,  the  most  impor- 
ant  means  of  production,  and  the  dwelling  were  possessed  in  com- 
Don;  but  the  disappearance  of  this  equality  followed  the  develop- 
aent  of  commerce  and  industry,  for  the  products  of  these  were,  from 
he  first,  private  property.  This  inequality  was  increased  still  more 
lecause  private  property  in  land  began  to  grow  up  side  by  side  with 
vropeity  in  conmion.  In  the  second  place,  the  booty  in  war  was  not 
he  same  for  all  warriors,  and  furthermore  war  brought  about  the 
xistence  of  a  class  of  persons  (slaves)  whose  interests  were  opposed 
o  those  of  the  conquerors.  This  development  of  private  property 
eads  necessarily  to  a  gradual  change  from  the  maternal  clan  to  the 
>atemal.  For  in  the  first  case  a  father  had  to  leave  his  property  to 
lie  members  of  hjs  clan  (we  have  seen  that  it  was  the  man  who 
)ecame  the  possessor  of  private  wealth) ;  and  since  his  children 
)elonged  always  to  another  clan  than  his  own,  the  clan  of  their  mother, 
children  did  not  inherit  from  their  father.  Hence  the  change  to 
paternal  clan.^ 

But  this  was  not  all.  Through  the  great  modifications  in  the  mode 
)f  production  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the  importance  of  the 
dan  diminished  more  and  more,  and  at  length  disappeared  entirely. 
\s  long  as  there  was  equality  among  the  members  of  the  clan,  as  long 
IS  the  social  relationships  were  little  complicated,  the  clan  and  the 
irganizations  that  sprang  from  it  (mere  combinations  of  clans)  suf- 
Soed  for  the  purposes  of  social  organization.  But  such  an  organiza- 
tion, being  purely  democratic  in  its  nature,  was  no  longer  adapted  to  a 
Kxnety  in  which  there  were  rich  and  poor,  freemen  and  slaves,  in 
Bvhich,  therefore,  there  was  a  large  group  of  persons  oppressed  and  a 
onall  group  of  oppressors. 

The  clan  and  the  combinations  of  the  different  clans  were  replaced 
i>y  the  state.  This  was  an  organization  which  had  for  its  principal 
ind  the  maintenance  of  order  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  society  in  which 
the  interests  of  different  groups,  like  those  of  individuals,  were  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  regulation  of  this  conflict  of  interests.' 
rhis  organization  is  consequently  entirely  different  from  the  clan, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  take  the  interests  of  the  community  to 

*  L.  H,  Morgan^  "Ancient  Society",  p.  345;  Darvun,  op,  cit,,  pp.  131,  132. 

*See  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  Pt.  II,  chap.  X  and  XIII,  and  F.  Engels,  '*  Origin 
rf  the  Familv,  etc.",  chap.  V,  VI,  VIII;  Gumplouncz,  "Grundriss  der  Sozi- 
ilosfie,*'  pp.  190  Jf. ;  and  F.  OppenhHmer,  "Der  Staat." 
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heart.  It  is  evident  that  in  an  organization  like  this  it  is  the  most 
important  and  influential  class  which  comes  first. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  clan  loses  itself  in  the  state;  on  the 
other  hand  the  family,  which  played  but  a  secondary  part  while  the 
clan  system  was  at  its  height,  became  of  greater  importance.  The 
clan  is  divided  into  "great  families"  ("Grossfamilien"),  i,e,  husband, 
wife,  and  their  unmarried  children  as  well  as  their  male  descendants, 
with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  the  father  is  the  master  of  all 
these  persons  and  all  their  property.  However  it  is  only  little  by 
little,  and  in  proportion  as  we  get  away  from  the  clan,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  father  becomes  unlimited.  This  form  of  the  family 
has  continued  even  down  to  our  own  day  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
was  general  during  the  early  days  of  ancient  Rome. 

In  China  the  woman,  whose  work  is  entirely  limited  to  household 
occupations,  has  a  position  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  only 
that  of  a  subordinate.  Her  whole  life  is  under  the  direction  of  her 
husband;  she  can  never  obtain  a  divorce,  while  her  husband  can 
dissolve  the  marriage  without  cause;  if  he  takes  her  in  the  act  of 
adultery  he  has  the  right  to  kill  her,  while  he  himself  may  keep  con- 
cubines. In  Japan  the  position  of  woman  is  much  the  same,  and  in 
ancient  Rome  also,  though  in  the  course  of  time  the  situation  of  the 
Roman  woman  was  improved. 

As  the  method  of  production  became  more  elaborate  and  the  social 
life  was  modified  as  a  consequence,  the  "great  family"  disappeared, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  modern  family,  consisting  of  the  husband  and 
wife  with  their  unmarried  children.  Through  the  increasing  exten- 
sion of  the  division  of  labor  the  sons  could  more  easily  provide  for 
their  own  needs  and  withdraw  themselves  in  this  way  from  the 
paternal  authority,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  state  favored  this 
tendency  by  limiting  the  authority  of  the  father. 

The  best  sources  for  the  study  of  the  first  phases  of  monogamous 
marriage  are  furnished  by  ancient  Greece.  There  absolute  sub- 
mission of  the  woman  to  the  man  still  prevailed.  After  the  decease 
of  the  husband  the  woman  was  under  the  guardianship  of  his  son. 
The  man  could  repudiate  his  wife  or  give  her  to  another.  While 
he  had  full  liberty  to  have  intercourse  with  other  women,  the  woman 
who  committed  adultery  was  severely  punished.  The  occupations  of 
the  woman  were  confined  to  spinning,  weaving,  and  housekeeping; 
her  life  was  concentrated  within  the  house,  though  even  there  her 
authority  was  very  limited,  while  outside  it  had  no  force  whatever. 

In  comparing  the  position  of  woman  during  the  period  in  question 
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with  that  in  the  earlier  periods  (excepting  the  lower  agricultural 
period)  we  see  that  in  general  her  condition  is  but  little  ameliorated. 
Kfonogamy  existed  in  reality  for  one  of  the  parties  only,  since  the 
man  was  free  to  keep  concubines,  while  he  took  every  means  in  his 
[jower  to  prevent  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  by  isolating  her  from  the 
>uter  world.  Hence  it  is  not  true,  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
that  monogamy  is  the  consequence  of  an  instinct,  nor  that  it  is  due 
to  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  made  possible  by  the  increased  produc- 
tivity of  labor.^  On  the  contrary,  among  the  lower  agriculturists, 
much  less  civilized  than  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  position  of  women 
was  better  than  with  the  latter ;  being  more  free,  the  woman  enjoyed 
n  general  a  higher  degree  of  consideration. 

The  origin  of  monogamy  is  explained  only  by  the  modifications 
that  the  mode  of  production  has  undergone.  Through  these  the  man 
las  again  taken  the  most  important  place  in  the  economic  life,  it  is  he 
who  governs  and  the  woman  has  only  to  obey  him.  Thus  it  is  that 
:hrough  the  continual  increase  of  private  property  monogamy 
^rung  up,  that  is  to  say  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  with  the 
>bject  of  producing  legitimate  children  who  might  inherit  the  prop- 
aty  of  the  father.* 

Since  that  time  monogamy  has  persisted  to  our  own  day.  How- 
ever important  the  modifications  which  the  method  of  production 
IBS  undergone  since  the  rise  of  monogamy,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
xrtain  part  of  the  work  necessary  to  existence  belongs  still  to  the 
work  of  housekeeping,  which,  as  at  other  times,  is  performed  by  the 
promen.  The  more  important  labors,  those  which  give  the  greater 
Nxnal  power  to  him  who  executes  them,  fall  upon  the  man,  and  from 
ins  fact  his  preponderance  still  persists. 

Though  the  position  of  the  married  woman  may  be  somewhat  im- 
proved when  compared  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
levertheless  a  study  of  existing  civil  codes  (especially  of  the  French 
avil  code  and  of  those  for  which  it  has  served  as  a  model)  shows  that 
the  married  woman  is  in  general  still  in  a  state  of  great  dependence, 
rhe  woman  must  obey  her  husband  and  follow  him  wherever  he 
Hrishes ;  except  where  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract 
the  husband  has  the  management  of  his  wife's  fortune  and  the  income 
from  it  belongs  to  him ;  it  is  the  man  who  exercises  parental  authority ; 
the  woman  cannot  appear  in  a  lawsuit  without  the  assistance  of  her 
husband ;  etc. 

^  Engds,  ov,  cU,,  p.  51.     [Pairing  of  original.] 

*  See  Engdsj  op,  cit.^  pp.  47  ff.     [Paging  of  originaL] 
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The  difference  between  the  position  of  the  married  woman  of  today 
and  that  of  former  times  consists  principally  in  that  the  consent  of 
both  parties  is  necessary  to  conclude  the  marriage,  that  the  husband 
can  no  longer  repudiate  his  wife,  but  can  only  dissolve  the  union  for 
important  reasons  (adultery,  cruelty,  etc.)>  and  that  the  woman  also, 
for  the  same  reasons,  can  obtain  separation  or  divorce. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  why  a  marriage  should  not  be  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  for  any  reason  the  union  becomes  intolerable  to  either 
party.  The  answer  must  be  as  follows.  From  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  the  man  in  the  economic  life  it  is  clear  that  the  woman  would 
not  be  able  to  loose  the  bonds  of  marriage  at  her  pleasure,  except  in 
the  case  provided  by  law,  inasmuch  as  the  man  could  not  permit  so 
grave  an  assault  upon  his  authority.  From  this  point  of  view  monog- 
amy and  the  ancient  forms  of  marriage  are  alike,  for  the  woman  has 
never  been  able  to  secure  a  divorce  at  her  own  pleasure  except  among 
the  lower  agriculturists,  where,  on  account  of  her  importance  in  the 
economic  life  she  enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  the  man.  The  present 
organization  of  society  prevents  the  man,  for  his  part,  from  getting  a 
divorce  except  in  certain  cases  provided  by  law,  for  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  husband  to  break  the  marriage  at  will,  society  today  would 
not  have  the  necessary  solidity  and  stability ;  marriage  would  be  a  very 
hazardous  enterprise  for  the  woman,  since,  from  the  nature  of  her 
occupation,  she  is  generally  not  in  a  position  to  provide  for  her  own 
needs  by  herself ;  and  the  support  and  education  of  the  children  by 
their  parents  would  also  be  less  assured.  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
As  we  have  seen,  monogamy  was  created  as  soon  as  private  property 
became  general.  Reciprocally  monogamy  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
support  and  increase  the  spirit  of  property  in  men.  It  is  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  family,  away  from  the  contact  with  society,  that  a 
keen  desire  to  possess  is  developed  among  children. 

The  deepest  roots  of  marriage  as  it  exists  today  are  found  in  our 
present  state  of  society,  based  as  it  is  on  private  property ;  and,  in 
its  turn,  marriage  is  a  support  for  that  society.  Here  is  also  the  reason 
for  the  disapprobation  of  free  unions  felt  by  the  majority,  even  if  the 
motives  of  these  unions  are  the  most  noble.  And  this  also  is  why  the 
more  conservative  a  man  is  as  to  the  institution  of  private  property, 
the  more  he  holds  to  the  existing  form  of  marriage,  a  fact  otherwise 
inexplicable. 

An  examination  of  the  modifications  made  during  the  last  century 
in  the  matrimonial  law  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  it,  shows  that  the 
position  of  the  married  woman  has  improved  gradually.    To  cite 
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ooly  a  few  examples,  the  French  civil  code  gave  to  the  married  woman 
the  right  of  divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  her  husband 
only  if  he  kept  a  concubine  in  the  common  dwelling  (art.  230).  In 
1884  this  article  was  modified  so  that  the  woman  now  has  the  same 
right  of  divorce  in  case  of  adultery  as  the  man.  (Article  337  of  the 
penal  code,  however,  punishes  the  adulterous  wife  by  an  imprison- 
ment of  from  three  months  to  two  years,  while  article  339  punishes 
the  adulterous  husband  only  if  he  has  been  keeping  a  concubine  in  the 
common  dwelling,  and  then  only  by  a  fine  of  from  one  hundred  to 
two  thousand  francs.)  In  England  before  1870  the  married  woman 
was  in  a  position  of  dependence.  The  right  of  possession  of  personal 
pnperty  as  well  as  the  administration  of  real  estate  and  the  benefit  of 
revenues  from  it  devolved  upon  the  husband.  Since  1870  and  1882 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  matrimonial  law,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  woman  who  has  become,  among  other  things,  the 
sole  owner  of  her  fortune,  etc.^  In  the  countries  where  there  have 
been  no  modifications  in  the  last  century,  public  opinion  is  such  that 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  condition  of  women  will  be  better  in  case  of 
an  eventual  revision  of  the  matrimonial  law. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  opinion  upon  this 
question  we  discover  that  here  again  they  are  due  in  the  last  analysis 
to  the  economic  life.  This  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
WKMnen  who  work  independently,  who  gain  their  own  bread,  increases 
continually.  The  causes  which  bring  this  about  are  of  diverse  kinds 
but  can  be  reduced  to  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
marriages  contracted  is  in  general  diminishing,  and  this  decrease  is 
due  to  the  continually  diminishing  number  of  marriages  among  the 
moneyed  classes,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  marriages  take  place  later  in 
life  than  formerly.^  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  marriages  of  the  bourgeoisie  must  tell.  Marriage  brings 
an  increase  of  expenses  indeed,  but  among  the  proletariat  it  brings 
also  an  increase  of  revenue  (the  woman  may  earn  something  by 
wiNrking  away  from  home,  or  save  by  doing  the  work  of  the  house 
herself).  Among  the  bourgeoisie,  on  the  other  hand,  it  brings  with  it 
pecuniary  disadvantages  only,  at  least  if  we  except  those  cases  in 
which  the  wife  is  more  or  less  rich.    The  struggle  for  existence  be- 

1  See  A.  Behd,  "Die  Frau  und  der  Sozialismus",  pp.  265  jf. 

>8ee  "Neue  Zdt",  188,  p.  239;  G,  v.  Mayr,  ^'Statistik  und  Gesell- 
Mhaftdehre",  II,  p.  384;  F.  v,  d.  Goes,  ''Sooialisme  en  Feminisme"  ("Twee- 
maandelijkBoh  Tijdschrift",  VI,  1900)  pp.  430-445;  Braun,  '*Die  Frauen- 
fnp*%  pp.  166  if.;  C.  Zetkin,  "G^istiges  Proletariat,  Frauenfrage  und 
Sonaliamus",  pp.  4,  5. 
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comes  more  and  more  difficult,  and  especially  among  the  members  of 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  and  those  who  practice  the  liberal  professions 
marriage  does  not  take  place  until  later  in  life,  and  in  general  the 
number  of  marriages  diminishes.^  To  this  it  is  still  necessary  to  add 
the  fact  that  in  Europe  and  in  some  of  the  states  of  North  America 
the  number  of  women  exceeds  that  of  the  men.* 

The  diminishing  opportunity  for  women  of  the  more  or  less  well- 
to-do  classes  to  marry  forces  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  The 
change  that  housekeeping  has  undergone  and  is  still  undergoing  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  importance  of  housekeeping 
continually  decreases  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  manufactur- 
ing, which  absorbs  the  special  tasks  of  the  household  one  after  another. 
While  formerly  clothes  were  made  at  home,  bread  was  baked  there, 
etc.,  at  present  there  remains  for  the  work  of  the  household  only  the 
care  of  the  house  and  the  preparation  of  the  food.  And  even  these 
occupations  may  soon  be  taken  out  of  the  house.*  Unmarried  women 
of  the  bourgeoisie  used  formerly  often  to  be  able  to  find  a  home  with 
members  of  their  family,  since  they  were  able  to  be  of  service.  At 
present  they  are  in  general  only  superfluous  persons  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Even  the  married  women  of  the  bourgeoisie  6nd  themselves  more 
and  more  forced  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  family  by  work- 
ing for  money,*  and  this  for  reasons  already  cited  in  speaking  of  un- 
married women :  the  increasing  difficulty  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  importance  of  household  occupations. 
Outside  of  those  whose  economic  situation  forces  them  to  work  for 
money,  the  number  of  women  who  seek  to  earn  something  is  becoming 
greater  and  greater.  With  these  it  is  not  necessity  that  forces  them, 
but  the  spirit  of  independence  awakened  in  them  by  the  example  of 
the  others.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  supply  of  women's  labor  increases, 
on  the  other  hand  the  demand  is  increasing  also ;  for  though  it  has 
been  asserted  that  women  are  incapable  of  anything  beyond  house- 
keeping, they  have  proved  their  aptitude  for  many  of  the  professions. 
And  besides,  the  labor  of  women  is  much  sought  after,  for  not  being 
yet  organized  like  men,  the  wages  they  can  obtain  are  not  so  large. 

^  See  Bebely  op,  cit.,  chapter  entitled  **Eheheimniiisse  und  Ehehindemisse  " ; 
V,  d.  Goes,  op.  cit.f  pp.  445-458 ;  Braun,  op,  cil.,  pp.  166-170 ;  Zetkin,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
6-6. 

>  See  Bebelt  op,  cil.,  p.  159;  v,  d.  Goes,  op.  cU.,  pp.  458  jf. ;  and]  Braun,  op. 
eit.,  pp.  165,  166. 

•See  Bebel,  op  cit.,  pp.  223  jf. ;  v,  d.  Goes,  op,  cit.  (Ann^e  VII  1901),  pp. 
120  ff.;  Zetkin,  op,  eit,,  pp.  3,  4,  and  '*Die  Arbeiterinnen-  und  Frauenmge 
der  Gegenwart'*,  pp.  3  jf.  ^  See  Braun,  op.  cU.,  p.  181. 
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And  if  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  engaging  more  and  more  in 
paid  labor,  the  women  of  the  proletariat  were  forced  into  it  long  ago. 
The  labor  of  women  ^became  possible  through  the  development  of 
mechanical  processes,  as  our  exposition  of  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem has  shown.  Since  then  this  form  of  labor  has  assumed  larger  and 
larger  proportions.  The  unmarried  women  of  the  proletariat  are  all 
obliged  to  provide  for  their  needs,  while  the  married  women  also 
often  are,  and  the  number  of  these  is  continually  increasing.^ 

By  what  has  gone  before  it  has  been  indicated  how  important  a 
change  has  taken  place  and  is  still  taking  place  in  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  women.  This  change  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  reason  why 
women  have  revolted  more  and  more  against  the  inferior  position  in 
which  the  law  places  them,  and  why  their  opposition  has  already  taken 
the  form  of  deeds.  This  is  the  reason  also  why  the  legal  position  of 
woman  is  best  in  general  in  those  countries  where  she  has  freed  herself 
most  by  her  independent  work,  as,  for  example,  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  examined  only  the  legal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  go  on  to  add  some  observations  concerning  the  mate- 
rial side.  The  civil  codes  rest,  among  other  things,  upon  the  fiction 
that  all  persons  are  equal.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  division  into 
distinct  classes ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  marriage.  Before  the  law 
all  marriages  are  equal,  while  in  reality  they  are  not  so.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore  to  treat  of  the  conjugal  conditions  of  the  different 
dasses.^ 

In  the  first  place  take  marriage  in  the  bourgeois  class.  The  condi- 
tions of  life  for  the  two  sexes  are  different  before  marriage.  Leaving 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  the  number  of  women  who  provide  for 
their  own  needs  is  increasing  (they  are  still  in  the  minority),  it  is 
incontestable  that  the  aspirations  of  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie 
tend  toward  marriage,  the  earliest  and  best  marriage  possible,  in 
order  that  their  future  may  be  assured.  And  since  the  possibility  of 
making  a  good  marriage  is  becoming  less,  husband-hunting  with  all 
its  unfortunate  consequences  becomes  more  and  more  eager.  While 
the  whole  education  of  women  looks  only  to  marriage,  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  young  men  has  as  its  object  the  attainment  of 

*  See  Braun,  op.  cit,  Pt.  II,  ohaps.  IV  and  V. 

*  fNoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION  I  There  has  appeared,  especially  re- 
eentty,  an  extensive  literature  criticising  the  conditions  of  modem  marriage. 
Cf,  among  others :  Forel,  **Die  Sexuelie  Frage*' ;  Af.  Weber ^  op,  cit,,  chap,  vi; 
T,  Block,  "Das  Sexualleben  unserer  Zeit  ,  chap,  x;  Havetock  EUia,  **Oe- 
•ehleeht  und  QeseUschaft'*,  II,  chap,  x;  A,  Moll,  ^*Handbuch  der  Sexualwis- 
aeoMhaften";  F,  MHUer-Lyer,  "Die  Familie"  and  "Phasen  der  Liebe."] 
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wealth  or  an  important  position  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  when  the 
marriage  is  contracted  in  consequence  of  a  reciprocal  inclination,  the 
differing  conceptions  of  life  held  by  the  two  parties  contain  the  germs 
that  may  render  it  unhappy.  In  speaking  of  these  very  frequent 
cases  Mme.  Dr.  Adams-Lehman  very  justly  says:  "Neither  under- 
stands the  other.  Sundered  in  everything  that  belongs  to  life,  from 
childhood  up,  nature  succeeds  in  uniting  them  at  one  point  for  a  short 
time  only.  From  this  point  on  their  paths  diverge.  The  husband 
complains  often  and  bitterly  that  his  wife  does  not  understand  him. 
What  would  he  have,  when  she  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  civiliza- 
tion ?  She  has  her  own  virtues,  her  own  failings  and  vices,  but  they 
are  not  those  of  her  husband,  and  serve  principally  to  set  her  at  vari- 
ance with  him.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  man,  over  whose  lack  of 
understanding  his  wife  just  as  often  and  bitterly  laments.  Different 
systems  of  culture,  different  aims,  different  ideals,  —  in  such  an 
atmosphere  how  should  harmony  thrive  ?  "  ^ 

But  these  causes  are  further  strengthened  when  economic  motives 
have  influenced  the  marriage  more  or  less.  If  the  two  parties  have 
frankly  made  their  union  on  this  basis  they  will  not  be  too  exacting, 
and  will  know  how  to  submit  to  the  inevitable;  but  when,  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  the  marriage  has  been  contracted  under  false 
pretenses,  the  situation  is  much  worse.* 

It  is  plain,  then,  from  this  how  little  the  legal  form  shows  the  reality. 
In  order  that  the  marriage  may  be  contracted,  the  consent  of  the  two 
parties  is  necessary,  no  matter  how  that  consent  is  obtained.  It  is 
very  often  the  parents  who  have  made  the  choice,  being  guided  by 
calculation  alone.  Such  is  the  reality,  and  the  formal  Jree  consent  is 
only  the  appearance. 

Weighty  causes,  sprung  from  social  conditions,  then,  often  bring  it 
about  that  the  married  life  is  one  of  hate  and  discord.  Aside  from 
the  reasons  cited  there  is  yet  another  which  does  not  proceed  from 
social  conditions.  Even  when  the  marriage  has  been  brought  about 
through  mutual  inclination,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  inclination 
will  last.  Not  only  may  the  parties  be  deceived  as  to  each  other's 
character  and  temperament,  but  their  feelings  may  change,  and  the 
marriage  bond  become  insupportable. 

»  "Das  Weib  und  der  Stier."  ("Neue  Zeit",  1900-1901,  II.  p.  6-7.) 
>  Upon  marriage  in  the  bourgeoisie  see  Fourier,  "  Th^orie  des  quatre  mouve- 
ments^'  (Complete  Works,  I,  pp.  162  Jf.);  A.  E,  F.  SchdMe,  "Bau  und 
Leben",  etc.,  Ill,  pp.  36,  50;  Nordau,  ''Die  oonventionnellen  LQgen  der 
Kulturmensohheit  ,  pp.  263  ff, ;  Bebel,  op.  cU„  pp.  103  jf. ;  and  Dr.  E.  (7y- 
atrow,  "liebe  und  Laebesleben  im  XIX  Jahrhundert",  pp.  26  f. 
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The  law  permits  divorce  only  in  certain  fixed  cases;  and  since 
divoiceAbrings  with  it  serious  economic  disadvantages  for  the  woman, 
and  sometimes  for  the  man  as  well,^it  is  not  often  resorted  to.  The 
fear  of  losing  the  good  opinion  of  one's  friends  may  also  prevent 
divorce.  And  this  fear  of  blame  where  a  divorce  is  desired  proves 
onoemore  how  little  real  love  has  to  do  with  the  origin  of  monogamy. 

If  it  is  difficult,  then,  if  not  impossible,  to  break  a  marriage,  the 
consequence  is  boimd  to  be  adultery,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
man,  since  his  manner  of  life  gives  him  easy  opportunity  for  it,  and 
he  does  not  fear  the  consequences  as  a  woman  does.  The  difference 
between  monogamy  and  the  more  ancient  forms  of  marriage  is  not 
great.  Before  the  law  monogamy  alone  is  recognized  and  polygamy 
prohibited ;   but  in  reality  polygamy  always  exists. 

Let  us  go  on  now  to  marriage  among  the  proletarians.^  Here  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  different  education  for  the  boy  and  the  girl ; 
both  are  put  to  work  while  still  children,  and  their  relations  are  quite 
free.  Among  the  working  classes  marriage  usually  takes  place  at  an 
eariy  age,  because  the  workman  early  reaches  the  maximum  of  his 
earning  capacity,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  useless  for  him  to  wait 
long  before  marrying ;  besides  which  he  reaches  maturity  sooner  than 
the  bourgeois.  Often  marriage  is  contracted  after  it  has  been  con- 
summated and  the  sexual  intercourse  has  had  results.  This  is  easy 
to  understand  when  one  observes  the  life  of  the  proletariat,  their 
housing  conditions,  their  work  in  common,  etc. 

While  it  is  not  true  that  the  marriages  of  the  proletariat  are  always 
marriages  of  inclination,  as  has  been  asserted  (for  material  interests 
play  some  part  here  also),  yet  they  are  oftenest  of  this  kind.  One  of 
the  causes,  then,  which  often  make  marriages  among  the  bourgeoisie 
unhappy  does  not  exist  here.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  other 
causes  which  can  bring  about  the  same  result.  In  the  first  place,  this 
indination  is  in  many  cases  of  a  sexual  nature  only,  without  there 
being  any  sympathy  of  character.  If  this  inclination  dies  out,  there- 
tore^ — a  thing  which  happens  very  often,  since  marriages  in  the 
proletariat  are  made  at  an  early  age,  and  the  women  soon  grow  old 
because  of  their  hard  life  —  there  is  no  longer  any  basis  for  a  happy 
marriage.  There  is  a  lack  of  that  intellectual  development  which  may 
render  the  difficulties  of  married  life  supportable.  In  consequence  of 
this  lack  the  slightest  [differences  may  result  in  great  altercations, 

1  It  18  unnecessary  to  ^  into  the  question  of  marriage  in  the  petty  bour- 
fmsie,  which  does  not  differ  fundamentally  from  that  which  we  have  been 
treating.  See  Dr.  B,  Schoenlank,  *'Zur  Psychologic  des  Kleinbiirgthums", 
ppri^l24  ("Neue  Zeit",  1890). 
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and  the  causes  of  unhappiness  are  sought  in  the  person  and  not  in  the 
circumstances  of  which  the  person  is  but  the  victim.  Then  in  the 
next  place  there  are  the  heavy  cares  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
If  a  laborer's  family  have  already  enough  difficulty  in  making  both 
ends  meet,  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  forced  unemployment  their 
misery  is  extreme,  and  it  is  often  this  misery  which  causes  disputes 
and  even  blows.  Further,  the  labor  of  women,  the  bad  housing 
conditions,  and  alcoholism  all  tend  to  the  same  result.  And  because 
of  hard  work  and  many  cares  the  wife  of  the  workman  soon  grows  old. 
In  the  proletarian  class,  therefore,  marriages  are  threatened  by  many 
causes. 

There  is  besides  all  this  a  very  important  difference  between  the 
marriages  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  those  of  the  proletariat  as  to  their 
bases.  The  preponderating  power  of  the  man,  which  is  strongly 
marked  in  bourgeois  marriages,  is  less  so  in  the  proletarian,  especially 
in  those  families  where  the  woman  provides  for  herself  by  paid  labor. 
And  private  property,  one  of  the  "raisons  d*6tre"  of  legal  monogamy 
with  the  bourgeoisie,  is  lacking  among  the  proletariat.  This  "raison 
d'etre'*  is  found  with  the  latter  in  the  necessity  that  the  man  should 
be  charged  with  providing  for  the  material  needs  of  the  children. 
Thus,  in  the  proletariat  the  free  union  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
generally  meets  with  disapprobation  only  when  there  are  offspring. 
The  consequences  are,  first,  that  conjugal  unions  without  legal  sanc- 
tion are  not  as  much  frowned  upon  by  the  proletarians  as  by  the  other 
classes ;  second,  that  the  decision  to  dissolve  the  union,  whether  free 
or  legal,  is  much  more  easily  made  among  proletarians  than  among 
the  bourgeoisie.* 

With  regard  to  marriage  among  the  lower  proletariat  a  word  or  two 
will  suffice.  Persons  who  have  recently  fallen  to  this  class  keep  the 
ideas  of  the  class  from  which  they  came.  But  when  the  persons  have 
*  been  born  in  the  lower  proletariat,  or  when  their  poverty  has  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  they  become  demoralized,  and  the  relations  between 
men  and  women  show  the  effects  of  it.* 

We  come,  then,  to  the  end  of  our  exposition.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  different  forms  of  marriage  are  in  the  last 
instance  determined  by  the  respective  modes  of  production.  Hence 
the  origin  of  monogamy,  the  most  recent  form  of  marriage,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  innate  desire  of  the  man  and  the  woman  to  be  imited 

^Engds,  op,  cU.,  pp.  59,  60,  and  Dr.  A.  Blaschko,  "Die  Prostitution  im 
XIX  Jahrhundert",  p.  12. 

>  See  "Englands  industrielle  Reservearmee",  pp.  215-216  (*'Neue  Zeit", 
1884). 
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for  the  whole  of  their  lives,  a  desire  which  the  law  is  supposed  to 
sanction.  Quite  on  the  contrary  men  are  not  all  monogamous,  and 
still  less  monogamous  during  the  whole  of  their  life ;  a  circumstance 
because  of  which  the  present  economic  conditions  have  produced  the 
legal  marriage,  obliging  two  persons  to  remain  together;  if  it  were 
otherwise  the  law  would  not  concern  itself  with  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman. 

Some  important  modifications  have  taken  and  are  taking  place  in 
this  matter.  The  bases  upon  which  the  present  marriage  system 
rests  are  changing.  This  is  due  to  different  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  woman  is  coming  little  by  little  to  occupy  a  higher  and  more 
independent  social  position.  Next,  the  importance  of  housekeeping 
in  the  economic  life  is  diminishing.  The  only  moral  basis  for  mar- 
riage is  little  by  little  coming  to  be  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  for 
true  love  can  only  exist  between  persons  free  and  equal.^  There  is  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  persons  who,  in  place  of  stigmatizing 
as  immoral  a  union  that  is  non-legitimate,  but  contracted  because  of 
mutual  love  and  sympathy,  consider  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  superior 
to  a  legal  marriage  contracted  for  economic  reasons. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present  economic  and  social  life 
has  bound  up  the  sexual  life  with  the  economic  life,  by  making  mar- 
riage possible  only  for  those  who  have  the  necessary  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  consequently  has  caused  the  compulsory  celibacy  of 
millions  of  men  and  women. 

B.  The  Family. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  fixed  the  attention  principally 
upon  the  relation  between  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  it  now 
Temains  to  treat  of  the  position  of  the  children  bom  of  their  union. 

It  is  a  biological  fact  that  the  mother  is  designed  by  nature  to  have 
the  care  of  the  child  during  its  first  years,  and  consequently  this  care 
persists  through  all  phases  of  the  social  development.  It  is,  then, 
superfluous  to  speak  of  it  in  a  sociological  treatise. 

The  relations  between  parents  and  chUdren  have  not  always  been 
the  same  in  the  different  phases  of  social  development,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  speak  here  of  relations  instituted  by  nature. 
A  glance  at  the  respective  situations  in  the  different  periods  shows  that 
among  the  "lower  hunters",  where  the  woman  is  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  man,  the  children  bom  are  also  in  the  absolute  power 

1  Engels,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-74  [paging  of  original]. 
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of  their  father,  who  has  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  children, 
and  whose  power  over  them  ceases  only  when  he  has  sold  his  daughters 
to  their  husbands,  or  when  his  sons,  having  become  adults,  are  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  tribe.  ^ 

Among  the  upper  hunters  and  the  pastoral  peoples  it  is,  as  with  the 
peoples  named  above,  to  the  father,  in  general,  that  the  children 
belong,  or  to  whom  they  owe  obedience.  The  mother,  herself 
in  subjection  to  the  father,  has  little  or  no  authority  over  the 
children.* 

Among  the  lower  agriculturists  the  conditions  in  question  differ 
relatively  very  much.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  considerations  upon 
marriage  among  these  peoples,  the  position  of  woman  is  often  quite 
other  than  during  the  preceding  periods.  She  is  not  at  all  in  so  sub- 
ordinate a  situation,  her  position  is  even  not  without  importance, 
thanks  to  the  place  which  she  occupies  in  the  economic  life.  And  this 
importance  shows  itself  also  in  her  relations  with  her  children.  In 
general  it  is  to  the  mother  that  the  education  of  the  children  falls, 
while  the  influence  of  the  father  is  little  or  nothing.  In  these  last 
cases  a  greater  or  less  power  belongs  to  the  mother's  brother  (under 
the  matriarchate  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  children  belong 
to  another  clan,  and  the  maternal  uncle  and  the  children  belong  to 
the  clan  of  the  mother).* 

As  has  already  been  said  above  conditions  among  the  higher  agri- 
culturists were  patriarchal.  The  father  had  unlimited  power  over  his 
unmarried  daughters,  and  over  all  his  sons  with  their  descendants.^ 
It  is  from  these  so-called  **  great  families  ",  that  the  present  form  of  the 
family  springs  (husband,  wife,  and  their  not  yet  emancipated  children) 
as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  adult  sons  have  been  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  on  account  of  the  modifications  that  the  eco- 
nomic life  has  undergone.  From  this  time  especially  the  affection  for 
children  in  general  which  is  found  among  almost  all  people,  takes  on 
an  exclusive  character,  and  becomes  limited  to  one's  own  children. 
For  monogamy  is  before  all  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  man, 
which  came  in  with  private  property,  to  leave  his  possessions  to  the 
children  of  his  legal  wife,  whose  father  he  knew  himself  to  be.^ 

In  its  essence  this  form  of  the  family  has  been  maintained  down  to 
the  present  day.     The  modifications  it  has  undergone  may  be  reduced 

1  E,  Chroaae,  '*Die  Formen  der  Familie  und  die  Formen  die  Wirthsohaft"« 
pp.  40-53. 

«  See  Gro88e,  op.  cil„  pp.  78-82,  120-123.        »  Groaae,  op.  cU.,  pp.  183-186. 

*  See  Grosse,  op.  cU.,  pp.  220-223,  226-228,  230-234. 

*  See  t;.  Dargun,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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to  the  two  following.^  In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  her  im- 
proved position  as  wife,  the  mother  has  obtained  a  greater  influence 
>ver  the  education  of  her  children,  though  her  power  is,  under  the 
[aw,  stiU  subordinated  in  every  way  to  that  of  her  husband.  In  the 
Koond  place  the  state  manifests  a  continually  increasing  tendency 
to  exert  an  influence  over  the  relations  between  parents  and  their 
children.  To  begin  with,  the  state  imposes  upon  married  parents 
the  task  of  supporting  and  bringing  up  their  children,  and  prohibits 
by  the  penal  law  slaying  or  abandoning  them.  The  origin  of  these 
requirements  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  state  is  interested  in 
liaving  the  children  cared  for»  in  order  that  the  population  may  be  as 
lumerous  as  possible.  (The  state  being  once  formed,  while  the 
»Ufles  of  infanticide  among  primitive  peoples  have  almost  disappeared, 
the  law  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  great  change  in  the  existing 
situation.)  If  the  married  parents  were  not  forced  by  the  state  to 
support  and  bring  up  their  children  ^  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose 
this  task  upon  other  institutions  which  do  not  exist  in  our  present 
society.  The  state  is  not  an  institution  for  the  public  well-being ;  it 
is  chiefly  a  means  of  maintaining  the  external  order  in  the  disorder 
which  results  from  the  complicated  and  muddled  system  of  capitalistic 
production ;  it  is  before  all  a  system  of  police.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  state  would  consider  it  as  one  of  its  first  duties  to  deprive  parents 
of  their  rights  over  their  children,  if  they  did  not  perform  their  task, 
or  did  it  badly,  and  would  itself  undertake  the  care  and  training  of 
these  children,  as  well  of  those  whose  parents  were  dead  or  otherwise 
absolutely  unable  to  care  for  them.  For  society  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
the  children  themselves,  has  a  very  great  interest  in  this  matter. 

However,  the  state  in  general  does  not  assume  any  duty  towards 
abandoned  or  neglected  children,  and  only  in  a  hesitating  way  inter- 
venes to  punish  or  to  take  away  the  parental  authority  of  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  such  acts.'  Little  by  little,  as  the  ideas  upon  the 
duties  of  the  state  become  modified  however  (principally  under  the 
influence  of  organized  labor,  which  aims  at  transforming  the  state 
into  an  organized  community),  it  interests  itself  more  in  the  person  of 
the  child.  As  to  the  care  of  the  child's  property  all  the  codes  are 
abeady  very  much  detailed ! 

>  See  M.  Kovalewsky,  **  Tableau  des  origines  et  de  revolution  de  la  famille 
et  de  la  propriety**,  pp.  150-16L 

*  The  law  does  not  produce  much  change  in  the  situation  which  would 
eadst  without  it,  since  most  parents  would  perform  this  duty  without  being 
compelled. 

»t.  Ferriani,  "Entartete  Mfltter",  pp.  24-50. 
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There  are  two  points  with  regard  to  which  the  state  quite  generally 
has  an  influence  over  the  lot  of  the  child.  First,  it  prohibits  or  limits 
his  paid  labor ;  and  second,  it  obliges  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  prohibition,  which  is  made  neces- 
sary from  the  fact  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes 
is  becoming  worse,  and  because  the  labor  movement  exercises  a 
pressure  upon  the  state.  Compulsory  education  has  its  origin,  on 
one  side,  in  the  fact  that,  in  some  occupations,  capitalism  cannot 
make  use  of  workmen  who  are  altogether  ignorant;  on  the  other 
side,  in  the  fact  that  without  compulsory  education  the  youth  of  the 
working  class  would  be  even  more  brutalized  than  at  present.  The 
opposition  to  compulsory  education  on  the  part  of  whatever  is  con- 
servative is  another  clear  indication  of  what  an  intimate  connection 
there  is  between  the  individual  family  and  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem. The  economic  position  of  the  man  as  breadwinner  for  his  wife 
and  children  is  the  cause  of  his  desire  to  be  limited  in  his  power  as 
little  as  possible. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  treating  of  conditions  past  and 
present  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  regulated  by  law  (the  formal  side) ; 
we  must  now  go  on  to  treat  conditions  from  the  material  side.  Here 
we  must  consider  three  subjects:  physical  education,  intellectual 
education,  and  moral  education.  In  treating  of  criminality,  however, 
we  have,  naturally  little  to  do  with  the  first  two,  while  the  third  is  of 
the  highest  importance  for  us. 

As  to  physical  education  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  "conditio 
sine  qua  non  '*  of  the  two  others.  The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  a  child  that  is  badly  cared  for  physically,  can  never  be  entirely 
developed.  The  parents  (and  the  child  himself)  use  up  all  their 
energy  in  providing  for  their  bodily  necessities,  so  that  there  is  none 
left  for  the  other  needs.  Dr.  A.  Baer  says :  "Children  of  this  kind 
(i.e.,  of  the  poor  classes)  already  at  an  early  age  bear  the  cares  and 
sorrows  that  life  imposes  upon  them ;  they  early  become  acquainted 
with  the  claims  and  demands  of  life,  and  not  infrequently  are  veiy 
early  influenced  by  living-conditions  which  will  necessarily  affect 
them  long  afterward."  ^ 

It  is  only  among  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  relatively  well-to-do 
portion  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  that  there  can  be  any  sufficient 
physical  education  for  the  children.     Among  the  proletarians,  and 

1  '*Der  Selbstmord  im  kindliohen  Lebensalter ",  p.  48. 
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those  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  who  are  in  a  similar  situation  as  regards 
material  conditions,  it  is  insufficient,  and  worse,  if  possible,  among  the 
lower  proletariat.  However,  if  there  is  a  lack  of  it  among  these  last, 
there  is  at  times  a  superabundance  among  the  bourgeoisie.  There 
children  are  often  brought  up  in  such  luxury  that  they  are  early  made 
hlasi  and  rendered  unhappy  for  the  future.  Dr.  Baer  says  upon  this 
subject:^  ''It  is  through  other  circumstances  and  causes  that  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  classes  are  brought  to  a  condition 
of  precocity,  accompanied  by  sickly  irritability  and  arrogant  self- 
conceit.  Here  are  good-living,  luxury,  and  the  superabundance  of 
bodily  enjoyments,  the  early  familiarity  with  the  theater,  balls,  and 
outside  social  life  in  general,  which  make  them  incapable  of  the  harm- 
less pleasures  of  childhood.  Improper  education  in  the  family  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  children  in  widely  separated  social  classes 
are  already  at  any  early  age  left  to  themselves  and  fall  into  evil  ways. 
*One  must  have  lived  in  a  great  city,'  says  von  Krafft-Ebing,  *and 
have  visited  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich  to 
know  what  mistakes  in  the  bringing  up  of  children  are  committed 
there,  where  the  children  of  the  poor,  amidst  dirt  and  drink,  and  those 
of  the  rich,  amidst  arrogance  and  rascality,  are  going  to  ruin  physically 
and  morally.  .  .  .  Every  day  may  be  seen  children  falling  asleep 
at  the  theater  or  other  places  of  amusement  to  which  their  parents* 
folly  and  desire  for  pleasure  have  dragged  them.  Other  parents 
provide  for  their  children  the  doubtful  happiness  of  children's  balls 
and  9oir6es.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  if  we  now,  especially  in  the  great 
cities,  very  seldom  meet  with  any  real  children?'" 

In  the  countries  where  education  is  compulsory,  it  is  guaranteed 
that  all  the  children  will  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  general  this  amount  of  knowledge  is 
very  small  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  consists  of  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  so  that  there  is  no  real 
intellectual  education.  For  the  children  of  the  bourgeoisie  quite 
a  different  preparation  is  made;  here  there  is  rather  an  over-  than 
an  undersupply  of  the  means  of  education.  The  great  competition  in 
present  day  society,  the  superabundance  of  intellectual  forces,  the 
ardent  desire  to  see  their  children  succeed  in  spite  of  everything,  all 
this  obliges  parents  to  crowd  their  children's  intellectual  capacities^ 
even  to  the  detriment  of  their  other  qualities.  ''The  thing  which  in 
our  modem  life  conduces  most  to  the  giving  of  a  one-sided,  inhar- 
monious development  to  the  child,  is  the  fact  that  too  little  weight 

^  Op.  eit.     This  quotation  follows  directly  upon  the  one  given  above. 
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is  given  to  the  development  of  the  disposition,  and  too  much  to  the 
development  of  the  understanding.  Because  there  is  no  influence 
exerted  upon  the  spiritual  and  emotional  life,  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  often  from  early  youth  turned  toward  the  material  and  sensuous, 
the  life  of  pleasure,  and  comes  to  bend  its  thought  wholly  to  the  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian."  ^ 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  very  subject  we  have  in  view,  moral  educa- 
tion. As  I  have  already  remarked,  one  of  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  education  among  the  primitive  peoples  and  that  of  our 
own  day  is  this,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  great  complexity  of  our 
present  society,  and  the  numberless  conflicts  between  individual 
interests,  the  task  imposed  upon  the  educator  is  now  much  broader 
and  more  onerous.^ 

The  first  condition,  without  doubt,  that  might  be  demanded  of  one 
who  is  to  make  a  child  into  a  moral  man,  a  man  of  character,  is  surely 
this,  that  he  should  be  himself  a  man  of  character.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  person  can  give  more  than  he  has.  Leaving  aside  for 
the  moment  the  criminal  class,  of  whom  I  shall  treat  later,  it  is  clear 
that  no  one  without  character,  or  weak  in  character,  can  ever  train 
children  to  have  well  developed  moral  sentiments.  He  may  be  able, 
it  is  true,  to  teach  them  to  distinguish  good  from  bad,  but  such  lessons 
concern  only  the  intellectual  part  of  the  nature  and  not  the  moral 
part,  and  they  cannot  transform  children  into  persons  who  Jed 
morally.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
feel  morally  is  great,  and  that  these  have  children.  Without  for- 
getting the  fact  that  it  is  the  father  to  whom  the  law  gives  especially 
the  parental  authority,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  mother  upon 
whom  the  task  of  education  generally  rests,  because  the  father  is 
almost  always  away  from  home.  But  the  inferior  position  of  woman, 
maintained  now  for  centuries,  has  been  extremely  harmful  to  her 
character,  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  this  lack  of  character,  passes 
to  the  children  as  well.^ 

A  second  condition  without  which  successful  education  is  impossi- 
ble is  that  educators  shall  have  the  innate  qualities  necessary  for  their 
task.  We  should  doubt,  and  not  without  reason,  the  common  sense 
of  anyone  who  dared  to  assert  that  every  person  was  capable  of 
becoming  a  good  sculptor  or  even  carpenter.    Just  so  no  one  could  say 

*  Dr,  A.  Boer,  op,  HL,  p.  49.     See  also  pp.  58,  59. 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  C/.  M.  Kauffmann,  "Die  Psyohologie 
des  Verbrechens",  pp.  235  ff.] 

*  C.  Zetkiih  *'I)ie  Arbeitemmen-  und  Frauenfrage  der  Qegenwart",  pp. 
23-39. 
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that  everyone  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  art  as  difficult 
as  that  of  education. 

To  be  a  good  educator  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  fond  of  children, 
to  have  much  patience  and  zeal,  to  know  how  to  put  one*s  self  on  a 
plane  with  the  child,  to  have  a  clear  and  practical  intellect,  especially 
when  the  teacher  has  a  great  affection  for  the  child,  since  without 
intelligence  the  excess  of  affection  will  only  be  harmful.  There  are 
parents  who  possess  these  qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  they  teach  only  their  own  children,  and  not 
those  also  of  parents  in  whom  the  teaching  faculty  is  entirely  lacking. 
Next  comes  the  group  of  those  who  have  a  modicum  of  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  finally  a  smaller  group  who  have  little  or  no  aptitude 
for  the  task.  The  least  fit  to  give  a  good  education,  however,  are 
p^chopathic  individuals,  because  of  their  changeable  disposition, 
their  quick  fits  of  temper,  etc. 

Just  as  educators  differ  greatly  in  their  innate  fitness  for  teaching, 
so  different  children  need  to  be  guided  in  different  ways.  If  there 
are  diildren  who  require  little  care  in  order  that  they  may  presently 
be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  society,  others, 
who  form  the  great  majority,  require  more;  while  there  remains  a 
aeoond  minority  who,  if  they  are  to  be  made  fairly  useful  men  and 
wiCMnen,  must  have  constant  and  minute  attention.  Among  these 
last  are  to  be  classed  the  victims  of  heredity.  If  they  have  parents 
without  great  teaching  ability,  as  is  often  the  case  with  these  psy- 
chopathic individuab,  the  results  are  even  worse. 

Aside  from  innate  fitness  it  is  necessary  that  an  educator  should 
have  received  the  necessary  education.  The  teacher  without  notions 
of  psychology,  of  pedagogy,  etc.,  often  deceives  himself,  even  if  he 
has  all  the  necessary  innate  qualities,  and  consequently  warps  the 
character  of  his  pupils. 

The  instructor  must  learn  his  trade,  and  if  this  is  so,  why  should 
not  the  educator  in  charge  of  the  moral  education  of  the  child  need 
an  apprenticeship,  since  moral  education  is  a  task  no  less  difficult  than 
intellectual  education  (which  is  about  all  that  our  present  schools 
undertake)  ?  However,  it  is  incontestable  that  in  all  classes  of  society 
today  moral  education  is  practiced  in  dilettante  fashion,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case  with  intellectual  education.^ 

Finally,  there  remains  the  condition  that  the  teacher  should  have 
the  time  necessary  to  perform  his  task,  for  without  this  the  most 

1  See  J.  Stem,  "Thesen  Uber  den  Sozialismus**,  p.  24;  and  C.  Zetkin,  op. 
cU.,  pp.  30  #. 
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capable  cannot  attain  good  results.  Having  now  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral conditions,  let  us  go  on  to  examine  in  a  few  words  education  as  it 
is  actually  practiced  in  the  different  classes. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  bourgeoisie.  As  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  children  in  this  class  are  often  spoiled  by  the  great  luxury  that 
surrounds  them,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  their  intellect  is  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  their  moral  quaUties.  As  my  remarks  con- 
cerning capacity,  character,  etc.,  apply  to  all  classes,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  speak  of  them  more  fully.  Only  it  must  be  observed  that,  as 
far  as  positive  knowledge  of  pedagogy  is  concerned,  the  bourgeoisie 
is  much  superior  to  the  proletariat,  from  which  there  follows  among 
other  things  a  corresponding  superiority  of  the  bourgeois  education. 
The  character  of  the  bourgeois  woman,  who  occupies,  like  all  women, 
a  lower  rank  in  society,  has  generally  suffered  still  more  from  her  easy 
mode  of  life,  and  her  weakness  of  character  is  transmitted  to  her 
children  if  she  brings  them  up  herself.  This  condition  must  be  added, 
for  society  life,  or  in  other  words,  the  habit  of  doing  nothing  at  all,  is 
often  the  cause  of  mothers'  having  their  children  brought  up  by 
some  one  who  has  neither  natural  aptitude  nor  acquired  capacity 
for  this  task,  but  only  takes  charge  of  the  children  for  the  sake  of  a 
place.  There  are  even  children  who  are  not  suckled  by  their  mothers 
but  by  nurses,  since  the  mothers  are  afraid  of  diminishing  their  own 
charms.  This  proves  once  more  the  weakness  of  the  allegation  that 
the  parents  are  the  natural  educators  of  the  child ;  for  we  see  in  this 
case  that  the  social  environment  can  lead  to  the  renunciation  of 
duties  that  are  really  natural.^ 

The  moral  education  of  the  children  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  generally 
superficial,  and  has  especially  in  view  the  task  of  teaching  the  children 
to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  proprieties,  much  more  than 
that  of  developing  their  real  moral  nature.*  In  the  second  place  this 
education  develops  among  them  a  very  strong  feeling  of  class,  so  that 
they  consider  the  members  of  the  proletariat  as  inferior  beings,  bom 
by  nature  to  serve  the  bourgeoisie,  in  place  of  seeing  in  them  only 
their  own  fellows,  who  have  become  different  merely  because  of 
fortuitous  circumstances. 

In  the  third  place,  our  present  educational  system  makes  children 
egoistic,  those  of  the  bourgeoisie  more  than  those  of  the  proletariat. 
This  assertion  contradicts,  it  is  true,  the  numerous  authors  who  are 
convinced  that  our  present  education  in  the  family  is  a  source  of 

*  C.  ZetkiUy  op,  ciL,  p.  24. 

*  L.  Ferrianh  "Schlaue  und  gluokliohe  Verbrecher",  pp.  34,  35. 
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altniismJ  Th^  are  right  when  they  say  that  altruistic  sentiments 
between  the  members  of  the  family  themselves  have  their  rise  vrUhin  the 
cirde  of  the  family.  For  a  long  time  the  life  within  the  family  consti- 
tuted a  man's  whole  life  (as  it  still  does  for  a  very  great  number  of 
women),  but  in  the  society  of  today  a  great  part  of  the  time  is  passed 
outside  of  the  family  circle,  and  for  this  reason  the  opinion  of  these 
authors,  though  shared  by  many  persons,  is  not  correct.  In  the  family 
circle  the  child,  especially  when  he  has  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,^ 
80on  discovers  that  his  own  interests  come  first,  that  the  outside  world 
is  his  enemy,  and  that  when  he  grows  up  he  must  make  himself  as 
large  a  place  there  as  possible.  It  matters  little  that  the  interests 
of  others  will  then  be  injured.  It  must  be  added  further,  that  if  on 
the  one  side  the  family  is  an  economic  unity,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  family  are  so  far  parallel,  on  the  other  hand 
there  exist  opposing  interests,  such  as  inheritance,  which  may  destroy 
the  homogeneity  of  interest. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  in  our  present  society,  consisting  as  it 
does  for  the  most  part  of  adherents  of  Christianity,  most  children  are 
taught  to  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  This  is  true,  but  in  a 
society  such  as  ours,  where  the  interests  of  all  men  are  opposed,  the 
effect  of  this  commandment  cannot  be  great,  or  will  be  practiced  only 
in  words  and  not  in  acts,  and  so  end  in  hypocrisy.  He  who  wants  to 
follow  this  commandment  to  the  letter  sees  himself  at  once  defeated 
in  the  conflict  of  life,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion.' 

No  one  known  to  me  has  better  characterized  the  existing  educa- 
tional system  than  Owen.  "As  society  is  now  constituted,"  he  says, 
**no  children  can  by  possibility  be  really  well  educated.  The  funda- 
mental errors  upon  which  it  has  been  based,  filling  the  early  mind  with 
error  and  hypocrisy  and  all  manner  of  conflicting  ideas,  opposed  to 
facts  and  to  nature,  render  it  impracticable  for  any  child  to  be  ration- 
ally trained  or  treated  by  society.  And  the  more  education  of  this 
kind  is  given  to  children,  the  more  they  are  estranged  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  themselves,  or  of  human  nature  generally,  and  the  less  com- 
petent will  they  be  to  understand  what  society  has  been  made  to  be, 
and  yet  less  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  may  be  made  what  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be,  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all. 

iTo  name  one  among  many:  M,  Kovalewsky.  See  his  "Tableau  des 
origines  et  de  revolution  de  la  famille  et  de  la  propriety  *',  pp.  160,  161. 

'  The  number  of  births  is  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  consequent  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  families  accentuates  the  tendency  to  develop  egoism  in 
the  child. 

'  Compare,  among  others,  E.  Key,  "Das  Jahrhundert  des  Kindes",  p.  316. 
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"Mothers  and  fathers  thus  taught,  are  incompetent  to  teach  and 
educate  their  children  in  the  spirit,  manner,  and  conduct,  which 
should,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  be  given  to  all  children.  Their  affections 
also,  especially  the  strong  natural  animal  affections  of  the  mother, 
are,  in  almost  all  cases  too  strong  for  the  very  limited  powers  of 
judging  accurately  respecting  their  own  children  and  those  of  other 
parents,  which  females  now  acquire  from  their  present  mal-education. 

"The  individual  family  arrangements  confining  the  child  to  the 
limited  number  of  ideas  among  them  —  to  their  early  deep  impres- 
sions in  favor  of  family  interests  and  supposed  rights  —  to  the  narrow 
and  partial  experience  of  a  family  and  its  usual  small  connections, 
are  equally  destructive  of  a  good  sound  practical  education  or  wdl- 
training  of  children. 

"The  individual  system  of  society  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  all 
nations,  and  amongst  all  peoples,  is  also  a  strong  barrier  to  the  proper 
education  of  beings  intended  to  be  made  rational.  The  individual 
system  of  society  is  injurious  to  man  now,  under  every  point  of  view 
in  which  it  can  be  considered;  but  especially  in  the  education  of 
children  of  all  classes.  It  confines  all  their  strongest  feelings  to 
self  first,  then  to  family,  afterwards  to  kindred,  and  then  to  small 
neighborhoods  and  districts,  regularly  and  systematically  training 
each  child  to  become  at  maturity  a  merely  localized,  ignorantly  selfish 
animal,  filled  with  family  and  geographical  prejudices. 

"As  long  as  this  individual  system  shall  be  continued,  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  that  any  child  can  be  well  educated,  or  properly  trained 
to  become  a  rational  being  —  a  man  with  the  f uU  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  humanity,  intelligent,  moral,  and  virtuous.  The  isolated 
character  formed  by  the  individual  system  will,  as  long  as  children 
shall  be  educated  under  it,  and  in  accordance  with  all  its  innumerable 
errors  in  practice  and  principle,  render  it  impossible  for  any  child 
to  be  so  educated  and  placed  in  society  as  not  to  become,  more  or 
less,  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  its  parents.  Every  child  under  this  system 
comes  into  society,  at  its  birth,  opposed  by  the  capital  and  experience 
of  society ;  and  as  it  advances  in  its  progress,  and  has  to  take  part  in 
the  jostle,  bustle  and  business  of  life,  it  has  to  contend  for  itself,  often, 
not  only  against  these  general  powers  of  society,  but  on  the  death  of 
parents,  or  sometimes  even  before,  with  brothers  and  sisters,  for 
individual  property  or  other  advantages. 

"Besides,  children  before  they  have  any  resisting  powers  of  mind, 
being  forced  to  receive  the  errors  of  their  parents  and  other  early 
instructors,  respecting  their  supposed  faculties  of  believing  and  dis- 
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believingy  loving  and  hating,  are  by  this  process,  placed  through  life 
in  direct  opposition  to  nature ;  and,  as  vice  has  been  made,  by  the 
gross  errors  of  our  ancestors,  to  consist  in  acting  in  accordance  with 
nature,  and  virtue  in  acting  in  opposition  to  it,  and  as  nature  con- 
tinuaUy  impels  the  individual  to  desire  to  act  in  accordance  with  its 
own  laws,  in  defiance  of  man's  unwise  and  unjust  laws,  the  great 
probability  is  that  children  will  be  more  liable  to  obey  nature  than 
man ;  and  thus,  where  there  are  children,  they  must  be  a  source  of 
<!onstant  anxiety  to  i>arents ;  and  that  anxiety  must  be  injurious  to 
the  best  formation  of  the  organization  of  the  remainder  of  the  infants 
that  may  be  bom  to  them."  ^ 

We  have  still  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  sexual  education  of  the 
children  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  our  society  the  Christian  sexual 
ethics  is  dominant,  often  even  among  non-Christians,  without  their 
being  conscious  of  it.  According  to  this  system  the  whole  sexual  life 
proceeds  from  the  evil  one,  and  man  would  be  better  without  any 
sexual  instincts.'  This  is  why  children  are  generally  raised  in  an  ab- 
solute ignorance  upon  this  subject,  or  even  have  lies  told  to  them 
about  it.  As  nature  cannot  be  suppressed  it  follows  that  the  curios- 
ity of  the  child  only  becomes  the  more  inflamed,  and  that  the  conduct 
of  men  in  this  regard  becomes  hypocritical.' 

Secondly,  let  us  take  up  education  in  the  petty  bourgeoisie.  Upon 
this  point  we  can  be  very  brief.  A  part  of  this  class  joins  on  to  the 
inroletariat  from  the  conditions  of  its  life,  and  another  part  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  speak  of  it  at  length. 
It  is  only  the  core  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  who,  having  kept  the 
traditions  of  their  class,  show  any  differences  in  this  regard.  Here 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  luxurious  sur- 
roundings of  the  rich,  and  the  surveillance  of  the  father  is  greater, 
and  thus  the  education  more  severe ;  but  the  limited  conception  of 
life,  and  the  continual  efforts  of  the  parents,  eager  to  procure  advan- 
f<M*  their  families,  develop  egotism  among  their  children  in  a  high 


With  regard  to  the  proletariat  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
material  advantages  necessary  for  a  sufficient  education  are  lacking 
in  the  case  of  this  class.  Housing  conditions  are  here  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Generally  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  children 
at  home,  so  that  they  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  street. 

«  "The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World",  Pt.  III.,  pp.  9-11. 

>  K.  KatOsky,  "Die  Entstehung  des  Christenthums^^  C'Neue  Zeit",  1885). 

'L.  Ferrianit  "Schlaue  imd  gluokliche  Verbreoher",  p.  48. 
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Then  again  the  housing  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  children  often  are  thrown  with  persons  whose  influence  is  harmful 
to  them  (prostitutes,  etc.)-  And  finally  the  small  apartments  bring 
it  about  that  the  children  are  too  early  instructed  in  sexual  matters, 
and  this  in  a  bad  way  (through  sleeping  in  the  same  small  room  with 
their  parents,  or  in  the  same  bed  with  children  of  the  opposite  sex,  etc.) . 

Then  children  need  to  grow  up  in  an  environment  not  poisoned  by 
cares,  one  in  which  poverty  does  not  harden  the  heart,  and  extinguish 
all  gayety,  and  where  the  knowledge  necessary  for  education  is  not 
wanting.  Further,  in  this  class  the  father  has  generally  no  oppor- 
tunity to  busy  himself  with  the  education  of  his  children  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  duration  of  his  hours  of  labor  outside  of  the  home. 
A  great  many  working  men  have  to  leave  home  in  the  morning  to  go 
to  work  long  before  their  children  are  awake,  to  return  only  after  the 
little  ones  have  already  been  put  to  bed ;  and  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  where  the  laborer  works  at  night,  and  consequently  sleeps 
during  the  day. 

The  development  of  capitalism  has  led  to  the  paid  labor  of  married 
women,  and  consequently  to  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  children  of  the  working  class.  When  there  is 
no  one  to  watch  a  child,  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  becomes  demor- 
alized. In  his  work,  "The  Condition  of  the  Working-Class  in  Eng- 
land", F.  Engels  has  put  the  situation  briefly :  "The  employment  of 
the  wife  [in  the  factory]  dissolves  the  family  utterly  and  of  necessity, 
and  this  dissolution,  in  our  present  society,  which  is  based  upon  the 
family,  brings  the  most  demoralizing  consequences,  both  for  parents 
and  for  the  children.  A  mother  who  has  no  time  to  trouble  herself 
about  her  child,  to  perform  the  most  ordinary  loving  services  for  it 
during  the  first  year,  who  scarcely  indeed  sees  it,  can  be  no  real 
mother  to  the  child,  must  inevitably  grow  indifferent  to  it,  and  treat 
it  unlovingly,  like  a  stranger.  The  children  who  grow  up  under  such 
conditions  are  entirely  ruined  for  later  family  life,  can  never  feel 
at  home  in  the  family  which  they  themselves  found,  because  they 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  isolation,  and  they  contribute  there- 
fore to  the  already  general  undermining  of  the  family  in  the  working 
class."  1 

»  P.  144  [In  original,  p.  1471.  See  also  L.  Braun,  "Die  Frauenfrage'*,  pp. 
318  ff, ;  C.  Zetkin^  op.  cit,,  p.  26 ;  Herkner,  op,  cU.y  pp.  36  ff, ;  and  espeoisJly 
Rahley  "Das  proletarische  Kind"  pp.  42^.  Upon  the  education  of  children 
of  the  worldnf:  class  in  general,  see  also :  U.  SchdnfeldU  "Die  heutige  Arbeiter- 
familie  und  cue  dfifentfiohe  Erziehung  vorsohulpfliehtiger  Kinder*'  ("Neue 
Zeit",  I,  1898-1899). 
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Finally,  when,  through  death  or  otherwise,  the  parents  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  support  and  raise  their  children,  they  are  l4ft  to  their 
fate,  unless  there  are  charitable  persons  or  benevolent  institutions 
that  wish  to  take  charge  of  them.  For  the  state,  for  reasons  shown 
above,  does  not  lay  upon  itself  the  duty  of  caring  for  such  children. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  lower  proletariat,  among  whom 
prostitutes  and  criminals  are  included.  The  education  of  these 
persons  is  not  only  much  neglected,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
children  of  the  proletariat,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  receive  a 
negative  education  —  but  these  receive  in  addition  a  positive  educa- 
tion in  evil.  It  might  be  possible  to  dispute  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  children  brought  up  by  immoral 
people,  or  even  incited  to  evil  (prostitution  or  crime)  run  the  greatest 
risk,  unless  exceptional  circumstances  present  themselves,  of  becom- 
ing persons  hurtful  to  society. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  fix  our  attention,  finally,  upon 
the  situation  in  which  illegitimate  children  find  themselves.  Since 
marriage,  at  once  the  consequence  and  support  of  existing  social 
conditions,  is  the  only  form  of  sexual  union  legally  recognized,  illegiti- 
mate children  are  legally  and  socially  treated  as  pariahs.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  number  of  children  who, 
in  our  present  society,  are  neglected  or  abandoned.  The  following 
passage  may  help  form  some  conception  of  it:  "If  the  reader  will 
imagine  a  procession  of  109,000  children  marching  past  him,  and 
notice  attentively  child  after  child  as  it  goes  by,  he  will  get  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  suffering  of  children  with  which  the  'National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  England*  has 
actually  had  to  do  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

"The  first  25,437  are  sufferers  from  injuries  inflicted  upon  them 
with  boots,  crockery,  pans,  shovels,  straps,  ropes,  pokers,  fire,  boiling 
water,  in  short  with  every  imaginable  instrument  that  came  to  the 
hand  of  the  brutal  and  vindictive  parents  —  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises,  burned,  scalded,  and  covered  with  plasters  and  bandages. 

"Then  come  62,887  sufferers  from  neglect  and  starvation  —  covered 
with  dirt,  eruptions,  and  sores,  trembling,  in  rags,  half-naked,  pale, 
weak,  faint,  feeble,  pining,  starving,  dying  —  many  of  them  borne  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurses  of  the  hospitals. 

'  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  the  situation  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren see  Rahle,  op,  cit.  pp.  63^.,  and  especially  the  interesting  works  of  Dr. 
Spann,  **Untersuohuiig  fiber  me  uneheliohe  Bdrdlkenmg  in  Fronkfurt  a/M  '' 
and  '*Die  unehelichen  Mtlndel  des  Vormundschaftsgerichtes  in  Frankfurt 

a/M."] 
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''Then  come  712  funeral  processions,  where  the  maltreatment 
ended  fatally. 

''Then  come  12,663  little  beings,  their  sufferings  displayed  to  turn 
the  lazy  and  cruel  benevolence  of  the  street  to  those  who  are  answer- 
able for  their  pallor,  leanness,  and  coughs  —  most  of  these,  too,  are 
still  in  arms,  but  in  the  arms  of  vile  dnmkards  and  vagabonds. 

"Then  come  4460  pitiable  girls,  victims  of  the  lust  of  human 
monsters. 

''Then  come  8205  little  slaves  of  unsuitable  and  harmful  occupa- 
tions and  dangerous  performances,  untimely  births  in  traveling  vans, 
acrobats  at  fairs,  trapeze  performers  and  tight-rope  walkers  in  circuses, 
laboring  under  too  hea\y  a  load,  and  suffering  the  most  diverse  out- 
rages.   The  procession  is  60  miles  long  and  takes  24  hours  to  pass  by."  ^ 

The  society  spoken  of  above  is  a  private  institution.  The  extent 
of  its  labors  is  very  limited,  which  is  why  it  has  not  taken  cognizance 
of  a  great  number  of  the  children  who  have  been  thus  treated.  At 
the  time  when  the  report  containing  the  above  figures  had  just 
appeared,  it  had  only  been  in  operation  ten  years  —  during  the  last 
five  more  effectively,  as  a  part  of  the  first  five  was  taken  up  with  the 
organization  of  its  service.  Finally  the  field  of  its  labors  includes 
only  the  United  Eangdom,  while  capitalism  reigns  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world  and  has  everywhere  the  same  consequences.  In  consid- 
eration of  these  facts  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  great  destitution  in 
which  a  multitude  of  children  are  found,  and  what  sort  of  persons 
children  so  treated  are  likely  to  grow  up  to  be. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  child  has  not  always  been  what  it  is  now,  and  that  we 
cannot  therefore  speak  in  this  connection  of  institutions  created  by 
nature,  except  as  regards  the  relation  between  mother  and  child 
during  the  first  years  of  the  latter's  life.  It  has  been  shown,  I  think, 
that  the  present  system  of  education  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
method  of  production  of  the  day.  No  one  can  deny  that  in  this 
regard  also  we  are  far  from  living  in  the  "best  of  possible  worlds."  * 

1  Dr.  C.  Hugo,  "Kind  und  Gesellsohaft",  p.  562  ("Neue  Zdt",  1894-1885, 
I).     See  also  L.  Ferriani,  "Entartete  Mfltter.'* 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  At  this  moment  1  have  before  me  the 
**  Annual  Report,  1912-1913",  where  it  is  shown  that  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  the  society  in  question  has  cared  has  increased  to  2,101,130 
in  29  years,  an  annual  average,  tnerefore,  of  about  75,000.  For  the  year  of 
the  report  the  number  was  159,000. 

Cf.  Ruhle,  op,  cit,,  and  especially  the  report  upon  Austria  oi  Dr,  /.  If. 
Baemreither,  "Die  Ursachen,  Erscheinunjgrsformen  und  die  Ausbreitung  der 
Verwahrlosun^  von  Kindem  und  Jugendlichen  in  Oesterreioh."] 

'  For  a  criticism  of  the  present  educational  system  see  A.  C.  P.  SehdjfU^ 
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C.  Prostitution.^ 

i 

By  prostitution  must  be  understood  the  social  fact  that  there  are 
women  who  sell  their  bodies  for  the  exercise  of  sexual  acts,  and  make 
a  profession  of  it.  The  putting  of  one's  body  at  the  disposal  of 
another  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  intercourse  constitutes  then  at  times 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  To  find  the  cause  of  prostitution  in  our 
present  society  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  asking:  "What  are  the 
causes  for  the  ^SSjSS^^^  ^^  merchandise  V*  These  causes  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following : 

g.  The  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  marrying  found  by  many  men. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  our  present  society  there  is  a  continually 
increasing  number  of  the  petty  bourgeois  and  of  those  who  practice 
the  liberal  professions  who,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  their 
incomes,  cannot  marry,  or  only  at  a  rather  advanced  age.  As  we  have 
seen,  also,  this  is  not  in  general  the  case  with  the  proletariat.  They 
reach  the  maximum  of  their  wages  while  still  quite  young,  and  are 
less  exacting  as  regards  their  material  needs.  All  this  brings  it  about 
that  they  marry  sooner  and  so  have  less  recourse  to  prostitution. 
(Soldiers  and  seamen,  who  are  often  forced  to  remain  unmarried, 
form  an  exception.) 

fr.  Besides  those  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  those  also  must 
be  mentioned  who  do  not  wish  to  attach  themselves  for  life  to  a  sinde 
jgunaD-  Further,  separate  education,  inducing  a  different  life  for 
the  two  sexes,  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the  easy  meeting  of  two  persons 


«« 


Bao  mid  Leben  des  sooialen  Kdrpers",  I,  p.  262 ;  Ch.  Letoumeau,  "  L'^olu- 

-    _     -      .11^  A   ,  —    —       —       _-- 


tkm  du  mariage  et  de  la  famille  ,  p.  444;  E,  Key,  **Das  Jahrhundert  des 
Kindes",  pp.  109  ff. ;  Th.  SchUsinger  Eckstein,  '*Die  Frau  im  XIX  Jahrhun- 
dort*',  pp.  54-56. 

>  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  There  has  also  appeared  in  recent  times 
a  eonaiderable  literature  upon  the  etiology  of  prostitution.  We  note  the 
following:  A.  Farel,  "Die  sexuelle  Frage  ,  chap,  x;  P.  Kamj^ffmeyer,  '*Die 
Pkostatntion  als  soziale  Klassenerscheinung  und  ihre  sozialpolitische  Bek&mp- 
fnng*':  T.  Hermann,  **Die  Prostitution  und  ihr  Anhang'*;  T.  Block,  "Das 
Seoroalleben  unserer  Zeit",  chap,  xiii,  and  "Die  Prostitution",  I  (chiefly 
historieal) ;  A.  Pappritz,  "Die  Welt  von  der  man  nioht  spricht" ;  H,  Arendt, 
"Mensohen  die  den  Pfad  verloren" ;  Af.  Minovici,  "Remarques  sur  la  crim- 
inality en  Roumanie";  C.  K,  Schneider,  "Die  Prostituirte  und  die  Qesell-  ^ 
sohaft";  O.  Sehnapper^Amdt,  "Sozial-Statistik",  chap,  viii;  Quiros  and  m 
AguinaUedo,  "Verbrechertum  und  Prostitution  in  Madrid**;  R.  Hessen^  W 
''Die  Prostitution  in  Deutschland*';  A  Blaeckko,  "Prostitution**  ("Hand- 
wOrterbnoh  der  Staatswissenschaften**,  VI) ;  H,  EUis,  "Geschlect  una  QeseU- 
sebaft",  II,  chap,  viii;  "The  Social  Evil  in  Chicago*'  ("Report  of  the  Vice 
Commission  of  Chicago*');  A.  MoU,  "Handbuch  der  Sexual- Wissenschaf- 
ten".  chap,  iv;  E.  von  Grabe,  "Prostitution,  Kriminalit&t,  und  Psycho- 
pathie";  A.  Neher,  "Die  geheime  und  dffentliche  Prostitution  in  Stuttgart, 
Karismhe,  und  Mflnchen.*n 
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who  might  make  a  marriage  of  inclination.  Many  men  renounce 
marriage  because  the  intellectual  plane  of  women  is  altogether 
different  from  theirs,  as  a  consequence  both  of  their  education 
and  of  their  manner  of  life,  and  also  because  with  them  the 
thought  of  improving  their  economic  position  by  marriage  pre- 
dominates.' 

The  larger  contingent  of  men  who  have  recourse  to  prostitutes  is 
made  up  of  bachelors,*  and  the  smaller  of  married  men.  Whence 
springs  the  following  cause : 

c.  Often  the  marriage  is  not  contracted  from  inclination,  but 
for  financial  reasons,  which  brings  it  about  that  the  men  often 
indemnify  themselves  with  prostitutes.  But  this  is  applicable 
also  to  those  cases  where  the  marriage  has  not  been  made  for 
the  reasons  named,  but  in  which,  for  any  cause,  an  antipathy 
has  sprung  up  between  the  couple,  without  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  either  because  of  the  diflBculty  of  securing  a  divorce,  or 
from  motives  of  expediency.  Since  monogamy  does  not  proceed 
from  an  innate  inclination,  prostitution  is  a  necessary  correlative 
of  marriage. 

d.  The  keeping  of  extravagant  mistresses  is  a  pastime  for  those 
who  have  been  demoralized  by  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  a  means  by  which  these  people  can  get  rid  of  their  in- 
comes. 

e.  Finally,  prostitution  is  a  means  whereby  rich  perverts  satisfy 
their  inclinations. 

Before  leaving  the  causes  of  the  demand  for  prostitutes  there  is  one 
further  matter  to  consider.  Those  who  have  recourse  to  prostitutes 
must  necessarily  have  a  low  opinion  of  woman,  whom  they  consider 
only  as  an  object  existing  for  pleasure,  and  thus  bound  to  be  ready» 
as  soon  as  a  man  wishes,  to  furnish  him  what  he  desires,  for  money, 
and  not  because  of  affection.  This  vile  fashion  of  regarding  women 
has  been  universal  for  centuries,  and  is  still  pretty  general.  It  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  long-continued  inferior  social  position  of  women. 
We  have  seen  that  this  position  has  been  improved  little  by  little, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  improvement  has  been  an  increase  in  the 

'C.  Zetkin,  **Geistige8  Proletariat,  Frauenfrage,  und  Sozialismus*',  to. 
5,  6;  Dr,  «/.  Jeannel,  '*De  la  prostitution  dans  les  grandes  villes  au  XiAe 
sifede",  pp.  187.  188. 

*  Each  consequence  becomes  in  its  turn  a  cause ;  as  in  this  oase,  tor^ 
while  prostitution  is  largely  a  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  marrying, 
prostitution  in  its  tiun  oecomes,  through  the  demoralizing  influenoe  of  the 
prostitutes,  a  reason  why  some  men  do  not  marry  although  their  means  would 
permit  it. 
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number  of  men  who  have  a  higher  opinion  of  woman,  and  who  wish 
to  have  sexual  relations  with  a  woman  only  when  there  is  a  mutual 
affection  between  them.  These  persons  form  even  today  only  a  small 
minority,  however. 

In  the  presence  of  a  majority  still  thinking  quite  differently  it  is 
absurd  to  preach  total  sexual  abstinence  to  all  unmarried  young  men, 
as  certain  moralists  do  (Tolstoi,  for  example).  Though  there  are 
men  who  abstain  without  injury  to  their  health,  these  moralists  forget 
that  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  desires  is  one  of  the  most  important 
needs  of  the  majority  of  men  (the  life  of  our  day  certainly  increases 
these  desires),  and  that  present  social  conditions  are  the  cause  of 
men's  considering  woman  their  inferior.  Dr.  Blaschko,  in  his  work 
"Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert",  rightly  says :  "The  sexual 
requirement  in  the  case  of  mankind  as  of  all  other  beings  is  an  en- 
tirely natural  one.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  so  strong  and  compelling  as 
the  necessity  of  food  and  drink ;  it  can  be  suppressed  in  the  case  of 
anyone  for  a  time,  and  with  many  permanently,  without  injury  to  the 
health.  But  what  is  true  of  this  or  that  person  does  not  hold  for  the 
mass  of  mankind,  for  whom  sexual  intercourse  is  doubtless  a  neces- 
sity." 1 

It  is  now  necessary  to  inquire  why  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
to  meet  this  demand.  Before  beginning,  however,  one  reman 
must  be  made.  The  point  of  departure  of  the  etiology  of  pros- 
titution must  be  the  incontestable  fact  that  modesty  is  not  an 
innate  but  an  acquired  quality.  The  problem  is  chiefly,  then, 
what  are  the  causes  why  the  feeling  of  modesty  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  among  certain  women.     The  following  are  the  principal 


g.  Immoral  enyir^nmefiL  We  shall  examine  this  first  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  children.^  In  running  over  the  statistics  which  mention  the 
age  of  prostitutes  one  is  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  them  are  still  very  young.  To  cite  some  examples: 
Dr.  G.  Richelot  gives  the  following  figures  in  his  work  "  La  Prostitu- 
tion en  Angleterre" : ' 

1  See  also  by  the  same  author:  ''Die  modeme  Prostitution",  pp.  14,  15 
("Neue  Zeit",  1891-92,  II),  and  "Hygiene  der  Prostitution  und  venerischen 
Knuakheiten'*  p.  39;  Dr.  V.  Auqagneur:  **La  prostitution  des  filles  mi- 
neuree"  ("Aromves  d^anthropologie  criminelle",  ill,  p.  224). 

*  [NoTK  TO  THE  Abiebican  EDITION  I  Upon  the  demoralization  of  poor  chil- 
dren 866  the  works  of  Baemreither  and  Rdhle  ah-eady  cited,  and  H.  Arendt, 
**  Kleineweisse  Sklaven."] 

'This  study  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  ParentrDuchateleV s 
work:  ''De  la  Prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris.'* 
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London,  1836-1854. 
Prostitutes  Sentenced  in  Cases  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 


AOB. 

To  THs  10,000. 

From  10  to  15  years 

"  15  "  20  "   

27 
2»463 
3,623 
3,887 

"  20  "  25  "   

25  and  over 

Edinburgh,  1835-1842. 
Prostitutes  Admitted  to  "  Lock  Hospital.*^ 


Below  15  .     . 
From   15  to  20 
"       20  "  25 
25  and  over  . 


Acs. 


To  THB  1000. 


42 
662 
199 

97 


I^  the  "Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Protection  of  Young  Girls  "  ^  the  following 
figures  may  be  found : 

England,  1881-1882. 

Received  into  an  "  Asylum  for  Girls  and  Women.** 


Age. 

NUMBKB. 

Pbbcemtaqb. 

12  to  14 

8       ] 

6       1 

28       1 

34       J 

«•    } 

27       J 

14  "  16 

16  "  18 

18  "  20  

20  "  23  

23  "  25 

25  "  39 

55 
45 

137 

100 

In  his  work  "De  la  Prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris"  Parent* 
Duchatelet  gives  the  following  figures :  * 

^  P.  39  (Session  1882).  >  Vol.  I,  pp.  91,  92. 
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Paris,  1881. 
Registered  ProsHtiUes. 


AOB. 

NUMBSB. 

PBBGBNTAaB. 

18  yean 

15  " 

14     " 

16  " 

16  " 

17  " 

18  " 

19  " 

80  " 

81  " 

88     " 

8S     " 

84  " 

85  " 

86  and  over 

1 

3 

8 

17 

44 

55 
101 
115 
816 
204 
249 
240 
207 
198 
1.582 

28.6 
76.4 

3,235 

100.0 

C.  J.  Lecour  gives  the  following  table :  ^ 

Paris,  1866-1869. 

Registered  Prostitutes. 


AOB. 

NuifBER. 

Pbrcbntaqb. 

Bdow  18  yean 

From  18  to  21 

Over  21 

513 
1,704 
4,190 

8 
26.6 
65.4 

6,407 

100.0 

Dr.  Augagneur  gives  the  following  ages  for  prostitutes  admitted 

to  the  hospital :  * 

Lyons. 


TSABfk 

Oldbb  Gibls. 

YOUNGBB  GXBLS. 

Total. 

1877 
1887 

520  (65.5  %) 
144  (68.2  %) 

274  (34.0  %) 
67  (31.8  %) 

794 
211 

664  (66.07  %) 

341  (38.78%) 

1,005 

>"LaPro8ti 

tution  &  Paris  et  &  Loi 

idres",  p.  125. 

» Op.  cU.,  p.  211. 
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S.  Sighele  gives  the  following  figures :  ^ 

Italy. 
Registered  ProsHtiUes. 


Ykab. 

Age. 

NUMBBB. 

Pbbcbmtaob. 

1875 

From  16  to  20 
"      21  "  80 
81  and  over 

From  17  to  20 
"      21  "  80 
81  and  over 

Under  20 
From  20  to  80 
81  and  over 

• 

2,455 
4,766 
1,867 

26.96 
52.50 
20.52 

1881 

9,088 

2,958 

5,456 

850 

100.00 

81.90 

58.92 

9.18 

1885 

9,259 

8,228 
4,589 
1,471 

100.00 

27.76 
54.70 
17.54 

8,888 

100.00 

Dr.  L.  Fiaux  gives  the  result  of  an  official  enquiry,  as  follows :  * 

Russia,  1889. 
OiUofa  Total  of  17,603  Prostitutes. 


AOB. 

Pbbcbntagb. 

15  and  under 

0.8 
1.8 
8.5 
6.9 
8.8 
10.8 
88.8 

From  15  to  16 

"     16   "  17 

"     17   "  18 

69.9 

"     18   "  19 

"     19  "  20 

"     20  "  25 

25  and  over 

80.1        S0.1 

100.0 

100.0 

Dr.  A.  Baumgarten  gives  the  following  figures :  ^ 

>  "Le  Crime  &  Deux.",  pp.  205,  206.  For  figures  for  Berlin  see  Dr.  B. 
SehoerOank,  "ZurStatistik  der  Prostitution  inBerlin,"  pp.  335,336  ("Arohir 
fOr  soziale  Gesetzgeb.  u.  Stat.'\  VIL). 

» **La  prostitution  en  Russie",  p.  195  ("Progr^s  medical",  1893). 

•"Die  Beziehungen  der  R"ostitution  zum  Verbrechen",  p.  8  ("Arohir 
L  KriTOiimJ  Anthropologie  u.  Kriminalistik",  XI.). 
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^exma. 
Pro9tUutes  Nat  Registered. 


Acs. 

NUMBBS  TO  TBM  1,000. 

18 

4 

14 

19 

16 

94 

17 

97 

18 

111 

19 

119 

20     ...      .     

83 

527 

As  these  figures  show,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prosti- 
tutes who  are  minors,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  of  the  number  of  adults 
who  embraced  the  profession  while  they  were  yet  under  age.  As  to 
this  point.  Dr.  Bonhoeffer  gives  the  following,  showing  the  age  at 
which  the  prostitutes  whom  he  examined  began  the  practice  of  their 

profession :  ^ 

Breslau. 

10  yean  old  or  under 80  1 

Between  17  and  18  years 44  >    64% 

19    *•    20      " 28  J 

21    "   50      " _M       46% 

190      100% 

Parent-Duchatelet  gives  the  following  table :  ^ 


AOB  AT  TSB  TmS  OF  RSOIBTBATION. 

NUMBSB. 

Pebcsntagx. 

10 

2 
8 
8 
6 
20 

111 
149 
279 
822 
889 
803 
1.610 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

^tfV     M 

16 

50.4 

17.- 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Over  21  years 

49.6 

8,248 

100.0 

1  "Zur  Kenntnis   des  groszst&dtischen   Bettel-  und  Vagabundentums/' 
p.  188  ("Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw.",  XXXIII).  « Op.  cU.  I,  pp.  92,  93. 
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Dr.  Fiaux  gives  the  following  figures :  ^ 

Russia. 


Age  at  thb  Txmb  of  Regutbation. 

Pkbcsntagb. 

11  or  younger 

13  to  15 

1.2] 

9.0 
12.9 
30.8 
26.6 

15  "  16 

80.5 

16  "  18 

18  "  21 

21  and  over 

19.5        10-^ 

100.0 

100.0 

A  large  majority  of  prostitutes,  then,  have  been  placed  upon  the 
registers  of  the  police  while  still  under  age.  We  may  very  well  say, 
moreover,  without  fear  of  mistake,  that  a  great  part  of  those  who  are 
registered  at  a  later  period  of  life  have  already  been  among  the  clandes- 
tine prostitutes.  Dr.  Augagneur  says :  "How  many  of  these  women, 
devoted  indefinitely  to  the  life  of  a  common  prostitute,  would  not  have 
fled  all  its  horrors  if  a  society,  careless  of  the  interests  of  its  members, 
had  furnished  them  with  sufBcient  means  of  defense  up  to  the  age  at 
which  they  all  have  succumbed,  —  imder  21  years  ?  When  a  woman 
has  not  prostituted  herself  before  21,  she  wUl  not  'prostitute  herself  later. 
Look  for  exceptions  to  this  rule  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  very 
few.  The  woman  who  is  older  and  more  experienced  knows  the  con- 
sequences of  her  acts ;  less  passionate,  less  weak,  and  less  impression- 
able, she  resists  better  a  first  temptation  whose  consequences  she  is 
fully  aware  of  .^ 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  prostitutes  have  taken  up  their  profession,  or  have  been  seduced, 
while  they  were  still  very  yoimg.  Upon  this  latter  point  the  follow- 
ing figures  enlighten  us : ' 

1 OV'  at,,  p.  210. 

^Op.cU.,  pp.  215,  216. 

'  "Reports  of  the  Seleot  Committee",  Api>endiz  B,  p.  52. 
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EnglaiuL 


AoB  AT  wncH  PBoniTum  Webb  Ssdugbd. 

NUMBBS. 

11 

3 

5 

16 

79 

189 

184 

247 

221 

297 

280 

256 

1,299 

3^076 

«8% 

42% 
100% 

12 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22  and  over 

In  his  work,  "La  prostitution  clandestine".  Dr.  L.  Martineau 
informs  us  that  the  age  at  which  the  prostitutes  whom  he  observed 
were  deflowered  is  distributed  as  follows :  ^ 

France. 


Aqb 

Numbbb. 

AoB. 

Nttmbbb. 

5 

1 

15 

86 

9 

2 

16 

87 

10 

2 

17 

115 

11 

2 

18 

93 

12 

5 

19 

50 

IS 

11 

20 

37 

14 

31 

21 

27 

549 

90%  of  a  total  of  607. 

The  facts  already  brought  out  give  rise  to  the  presumption  that 
the  ranks  of  prostitutes  are  in  a  very  large  measure  recruited  from  the 
less  well-to-do  classes,  where  the  neglect  of  children  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions,  and  not  from  the  more  favored  classes  where 
the  children  are  carefully  guarded  and  kept  away  from  unfavorable 
influences.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is  shown  by  a  further 
examination.  According  to  figures  given  in  the  "Reports"  quoted 
above,  only  44  out  of  3,076  prostitutes,  or  1.4  %,  came  from  the  well- 

»  Pp.  42-44  and  46-66. 
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to-do  classes.^    In  his  ''Sozialpolitisches  Handbuch"  Dr.  Lux  pub- 
lishes the  following  table :  ^ 

Berlin,  1871-1878. 


PBOrSBAION  OF  THB  PaBSMTS  OF  PBOWlTUTICg. 


Artisans 

Factory  hands 

Lower  officials 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Agriculture,  etc 

Soldiers 


2,122 


NUMBXBS. 

Pbicxmtaok. 

1,015 

48 

467 

22 

305 

14 

222 

11 

87 

4 

26 

1 

100 


Dr.  Bonhoeffer  found  that  the  fathers  of  the  prostitutes  whom  he 
examined  practiced  the  following  professions : ' 

Breslau. 


Manufacture  and  trades 
Unskilled  workmen  .  . 
Lower  officials  .  .  . 
Commerce  .... 
Transportation  .  .  . 
Lodginghouse-keepers  . 
Agriculture  .... 
Traveling  musicians 
Higher  officials    .     .     . 


72 

42 

32 

19 

24 

14 

13 

8 

12 

7 

6 

3.5 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0.5 

170 


100.0 


Dr.  Fiaux  gives  the  following  figures : 

Russia. 


Classes  fbom  WmcH  Paoarm-UTss  Abe  Rscbuxtkd. 


Peasants 

Bourgeois 

Wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers 

Other  classes 

Foreign  subjects  ... 

Nobles  and  dau^ters  of  employes  . 
Merdiants  and  considerable  citizens 
Daughters  of  members  of  the  clergy 


Pkbcsmtaob. 


47.5 

36.3 

7.2 

4.7 

1.5 

1.8 

.5 

.5 


100.0 


» Appendix  B,  p.  52.        » P.  133.        •  Op.  cit.,  p.  108.       « Op.  cU.,  p.  196. 
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As  the  table  given  above  shows,  the  Russian  prostitutes  are  re- 
uited  in  greater  numbers  from  the  bourgeoisie  than  in  the  other 
untries  of  Europe.  The  Russian  bourgeoisie,  however,  cannot  be 
mpared  with  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  more  like  the  petty 
urgeoisie,  as  the  following  quotation  given  by  Dr.  Fiaux  proves : 
rhe  committee  considers  that  the  great  mass  of  the  women  regis- 
red  belong  to  the  lower  classes."    The  fact  that,  of  100  prostitutes, 

come  from  poor  families,  16  from  weU-to-do  families,  and  one 
)m  a  rich  family,  proves  the  same  thing. 

After  having  given  the  professions  of  3,332  fathers  of  prostitutes,^ 
irent-Duchatelet  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion:  .  .  .  "pros- 
utes  bom  in  Paris  all  proceed  from  the  artisan  class,  and  ...  it 
not  true,  as  some  persons  have  assured  me,  that  there  are  to  be 
ind  among  them  a  number  belonging  to  very  distinguished 
nilies ;  .  .  . "  ^ 
In  speaking  of  the  prostitutes  born  outside  of  Paris  he  says: 

.  .  there  is  a  mass  of  facts  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  to  us  that, 
far  as  the  class  of  society  from  which  prostitutes  come  is  concerned, 
s  departments  do  not  differ  in  any  way  from  Paris ;  we  see  upon  the 
it  table  as  upon  the  first,  only  working  people  and  those  little 
rored  by  fortune,  who  consequently  cannot  take  care  of  the  educa- 
n  of  their  daughters,  nor  watch  them,  and  still  less  provide  for  their 
eds  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  age,  .  .  ."  ' 
We  must  particularize  these  unfavorable  environmental  influences. 
id  the  first  fact  that  we  meet  is  that  a  part  of  the  young  prostitutes 
ve  been  incited  to  the  profession  by  their  parents.  Parent-Ducha- 
et  mentions  16  cases  in  which  mother  and  daughter  were  both 
pstered  prostitutes^;  and  von  Gettingen  quotes  the  following 
»m  Dr.  Tait :  * 

» Op.  cU.,  I,  pp.  67-70. 
«  Op.  cU.,  I,  p.  68. 

'  Op.  cU,j  I,  p.  71.     The  data  of  the  same  author  show  that  out  of  3,095 
hers  of  prostitutes,  1,078  (35%)  could  not  sign  their  names. 
*  Op.  cU.,  I,  p.  108. 

^"Moralstatistik",  p.  216.  Ui>on  this  cause  of  prostitution  see  also: 
.  G.  Richelot,  op.  cU.,  pp.  582,  583;  Dr.  C.  Rdhrmann,  **Der  sittliche  Zu- 
nd  von  Berlin",  pp.  45,  46;  **Die  Prostitution  in  Berlin",  pp.  86,  87; 
Paueher,  "Etudes  sur  Angleterre",  I,  p.  74;  Lecour,  op.  cU.,  pp.  202-204; 
Hier,  op.  cU.,  pp.  35,  36;  G.  Tomel  and  H.  RoUet,  "Les  enfants  en  prison", 
156  #.;  L.  Ferriani,  "Entartete  Mtttter",  p.  161;  Dr.  O.  Commenge, 
a  prostitution  clandestine  &  Paris",  pp.  33-35. 
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Edinburgh. 
There  were  found  among  the  prostitutes : 

2  mothen  with  4  daughters  each,  or    8  in  all, 
5       "  "3         "  "       "  15  "   " 

24       "  "1  daughter     "       "  24  "   " 


41  mothers  with  67  daughters  in  all 

In  the  second  place  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  classes.  No  scientist  of  consequence  admits 
that  the  moral  ideas  are  innate,  but  simply  that  the  new-bom  infant 
is  more  or  less  fitted  to  appropriate  such  ideas.  It  follows  that  one 
cannot  expect  much  from  a  child  whose  moral  education  has  been 
neglected  in  youth»  however  great  natural  capacity  he  may  have 
been  endowed  with.  From  this  it  follows  that  where  there  is  lack  of 
education  and  care  because  of  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  the  alcohol- 
ism of  the  father,  or  because  the  father  and  mother  are  both  at  work 
away  from  home  a  great  part  of  the  day,  or  where  the  morality  of  the 
parents  themselves  is  not  great,  the  children  run  great  risk  of  being 
lost.    The  following  figures  support  this  assertion : 

Von  Oettingen  shows  that,  according  to  Dr.  Ryan,  12,000  to  14,000 
prostitutes  in  London  became  such  as  a  consequence  of  a  neglected 
childhood.^  In  the  "Reports  of  the  Select  Committee, "  etc.,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  found :  ^  of  3,075  prostitutes  1,481  (48  %)  were 
orphans,  and  921  (29  %)  were  half-orphans.  In  his  "La  prostitution 
clandestine  k  Paris",  Dr.  Commenge  gives  the  following  figures  con- 
cerning the  2,368  prostitutes  whom  he  observed  during  the  years  from 
1878  to  1887 : » 

692  (29  %)  were  orphans ; 

456  (19  %)  had  lost  their  mother ; 

811  (35  %)    "       "       "    father. 

Out  of  a  total  of  190  cases  Dr.  Bonhoeffer  shows  72  (38  %)  in  which 
the  education  had  been  positively  bad  (criminaUty  or  prostitution  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  neglect,  lack  of  surveillance,  etc.) ;  106  cases 
(56  %)  in  which  the  education  had  been  probably  bad ;  and  only  12 
cases  (6  %)  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  education  had  been 
good.* 

For  Russia  Dr.  Fiaux  gives  the  following  figures:  *  3.6%  of  the 

1  Op.  ea.,  p.  216.  '  Appendix  B,  p.  52. 

•  P.  42.  <  Op.  ca.,  p.  1(«.  •  Op.  eiL,  p.  197. 
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»rostitutes  still  had  father  and  mother ;  47.5  %  had  parents  who  were 
eparated,  and  18.5  %  were  without  any  family. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  given  for  prostitution  Dr.  Augagneur 
ays  as  follows:  "'The  majority  of  prostitutes  are  bom  to  prostitu- 
ion  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  to  puberty.  Their  moral  sense, 
*  such  may  be  called  that  which  no  one  has  ever  tried  to  awaken,  is 
ot  shocked  by  their  situation;  they  have  prostituted  themselves 
nthout  shame  and  without  regret.  They  have  left  normal  and  re- 
pectable  society  without  being  really  aware^of  its  existence,  without 
he  desire  of  ever  returning  thither.  They  have  lacked  the  things 
leoessary  to  make  them  respectable  women  —  instruction  in  virtue, 
he  example  of  their  relatives,  the  suspicious  surveillance  of  their 
lothers,  and  material  well-being.  The  daughters  of  the  people  are 
lot,  at  the  day  of  their  birth,  of  a  clay  inferior  to  that  of  the  daughters 
I  the  bourgeoisie  or  of  the  nobility ;  they  are  naturally  no  less  intelli- 
ient»  no  more  perverse.  And  yet  if  you  examine  the  civil  status  of 
.  hundred  prostitutes,  you  will  find  that  95  at  least  have  sprung  from 
he  lowest  strata  of  society.  The  existing  social  inequality,  that  is 
o  say,  is  alone  responsible  for  this  unequal  distribution.'^  ^ 

Finally  I  will  cite  once  more  the  opinion  of  Parent-Duchatelet, 
Fhich  is  of  great  value,  since  this  author  is  the  most  able  sociologist 
fho  has  treated  of  this  subject.  He  says:  *'The  misconduct  of 
larents,  and  the  bad  examples  of  every  kind  which  they  give  to  their 
hildren,  must  be  considered  with  regard  to  many  girls,  and  espe- 
iaUy  those  of  Paris,  as  one  of  the  causes  determining  their  mode  of 
ife.  The  dossiers  of  each  girl  constantly  make  mention  of  disorder 
a  the  household,  of  fathers  who  are  widowers  living  with  concubines, 
f  lovers  of  mothers  widowed  or  married,  of  fathers  and  mothers 
eparated,  etc.  What  surveillance  can  such  parents  exercise  over 
heir  children,  and  if  they  judge  it  proper  to  give  a  reprimand,  or 
ive  good  advice,  what  authority  could  such  observations  have  in 
heir  mouths  ? 

*'Thus  the  depravity,  the  indifference,  the  necessitous  position  of 
lany  people  of  the  last  class  provoke,  or  do  not  or  cannot  prevent, 
he  corruption  of  the  children ;  we  may  say  in  general  with  regard 
0  a  good  number  of  prostitutes,  what  observation  continually  teaches 
B  ot  criminals,  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  an  ignoble  origin."  ^ 

<  Op.  ciL,  I,  p.  102. 

*0p.  cit.f  I,  p.  102.  Upon  this  oause  of  prostitution  see  further:  Dr. 
iicAefof,  op.  cit.,  pp.  574,  575;  Dr,  Fr,  S.  HUgd,  *'Zur  Geschiohte,  Statistik, 
nd  Regelung  der  Prostitution",  pp.  206,  207 ;  Dr.  Jeannd,  op.  ciL,  pp.  145, 
46;  A.  C.  Fr.  Schaffle,  **Bau  und  Leben  des  sozialen  Kdrpers",  I,  p.  261 ; 
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In  the  third  place,  we  must  name  as  a  cause  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion in  youth  bad  housing  conditions.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  the  child  is  his  prop>ensity  to  imitate. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  fact  that  a  whole  family  must  live 
and  sleep  in  one  or  two  rooms  has  the  most  harmful  consequences 
for  the  sexual  morality  of  the  children.  Sexual  life  has  no  longer 
any  secrets  for  the  child  of  the  poor  classes  at  an  age  at  which 
this  life  is  still  a  thing  unknown  to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
classes. 

I  will  give  here  some  figures  to  show  how  small  the  dwellings  of 
this  class  are.  According  to  an  investigation  made  in  Berlin  in  1895 
there  were  4,718  dwellings  without  fireplaces,  and  occupied  by  18,700 
persons ;  more  than  200,000  dwellings  consisted  of  a  single  room  with 
a  fireplace,  and  22,160  of  these  were  occupied  by  more  than  6  persons. 
There  was  the  following  percentage  of  "overcrowding"  (in  official 
statistics  this  means  more  than  6  persons  in  one  room  with  fireplace, 
and  more  than  8  persons  in  two  rooms  with  fireplace,  or  in  one  room 
with  kitchen  attached) :  in  KSnigsberg  10.6 ;  in  Halle  10.3 ;  in 
Breslau  9.9;  in  Lttbeck  8.75;  in  G5rlitz  6.91;  in  Leipzig  7.85;  in 
Altona  7.62;  in  Munich,  4.41;  in  Kiel  4.46;  in  Mannheim  11.8. 
In  1890  there  were  living  in  overcrowded  dwellings  the  following 
number  of  persons  to  the  1,000:  in  Berlin  784;  in  Munich  533;  in 
Breslau  754.^ 

According  to  the  investigation  made  in  1890  there  were  in  Vienna 
23,921  dwellings  consisting  of  a  single  room,  with  64,621  occupants, 
and  103,433  dwellings  of  two  rooms,  with  411,314  occupants.  These 
two  groups  include  44  %  of  the  dwellings  and  35  %  of  the  population. 
Professor  von  Philippovich,  in  the  article  from  which  these  data 
have  been  taken,  shows  that  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Viennese 
workingmen,  Ottakring,  Meidling,  and  Favoriten,  29.3  %,  30.8  %, 
and  31.26  %  respectively  of  the  dwellings  of  one  or  two  rooms  were 
"overcrowded"  (i.e.  3  to  5  persons  in  a  room).* 

The  1899  census  of  the  Netherlands  gave  the  following  results: 
There  were  307,937  dwellings  consisting  of  one  inhabited  room  each» 
and  occupied  by  1,172,014  persons  (22.7  %  of  the  population) ;  and 
there  were  334,355  dwellings  consisting  of  two  rooms  each  (including 

H.  Sturaherg,  *'Die  Prostitution  in  Deutschland  und  ihre  Bek&mpfun|^'% 
pp.  44,  45;  Dr.  E.  Laurent,  '*  Les  habitu6s  des  prisons  de  Paris",  pp.  ^&- 
589  (description  of  types);  (r.  Schdnfeldt,  ''Beitrl^?e  zur  Gesomohte  des 
I^uperismus  und  der  Ih*ostitution  in  Hamburg**,  p.  269. 

1  A.  Pappritz,  "Die  wirthschaftliohen  Ursachen  der  Prostitution**   p.  14. 

•"Wiener  WohnungsverhSltnisse",  pp.  221-223  ("Arohiv  f.  soz.  Qesetzg. 
u.  Statist."  VII). 
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kitchens,  alcoves,  and  covered  passages),  occupied  by  1,497,353  p>er- 
sons  (29%  of  the  population).' 

The  detailed  statement  shows  the  situation  still  better.  There 
were  45,641  dwellings  of  only  one  room,  with  4  persons  in  each; 
62,548  dwellings  of  more  than  one  room  with  5  or  6  persons ;  41,877 
dwellings  of  only  one  room,  occupied  by  6  or  more  persons ;  45,363 
dwellings  of  2  rooms  which  were  occupied  by  3  or  4  persons ;  20,582 
dwellings  of  two  rooms  with  from  4  to  6 ;  and  706  dwellings  of  two 
rooms  with  6  occupants  or  more.^ 

What  is  often  lacking  besides  is  space  to  place  a  sufficient  number  of 
beds,  or  even  the  means  of  procuring  them.  In  a  great  number  of 
cases  children  of  different  sexes  must  sleep  together  in  one  bed,  or 
even  with  adults.  It  also  often  happens  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
already  insufficient  dwellings  are  obliged  to  take  night-lodgers.  There 
are  the  following  percentages  of  dwellings  with  lodgers :  in  Leipzig, 
17.5 ;  in  Breslau,  12.5 ;  and  in  Berlin,  15.8.'  In  Vienna  6.4  %  of 
the  population  are  night-lodgers,  and  in  Berlin  6.1%^. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  among  these  persons  lodging  together 
there  are  some  who  are  demoralized  and  dangerous  to  children.  In 
his  work,  "Verbrechen  und  Prostitution",  P.  Hirsch  depicts  these 
dangers  as  follows :  "Think  in  how  narrow  a  space  an  entire  family 
is  penned  up  together,  so  that  at  times  a  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
scarcely  possible,  at  a  time  when  the  sexual  instinct  of  the  growing 
children  is  already  beginning  to  develop.  The  children  unhappily 
only  too  often  are  present  at  the  most  intimate  occurrences  and  early 
lose  all  feeling  of  shame.  How  can  decency  and  good  morals  be 
learned  by  children  whose  parents  are  obliged  to  take  prostitutes  as 
lodgers  ?  Who  shall  protect  these  unfortunates  from  moral  contami- 
nation ?  Often  a  word  will  be  spoken  in  their  presence,  or  an  occurrence 
take  place,  which  they  are  not  yet,  perhaps,  able  to  understand.  But 
the  childish  nature  is  receptive  to  such  impressions,  and  what  happens 
in  their  presence  faUs  upon  fruitful  soil,  and  what  has  remained  fixed 
in  their  memory  from  earliest  youth,  will,  if  later  their  sensuality 
is  once  aroused,  bear  terrible  fruit.  We  are  astonished  when  we  hear 
a  twelve  or  thirteen  year  old  girl  use  language  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  from  prostitutes  who  have  followed  their  trade 
for  years;  we  are  astonished  at  the  sophistication  of  persons  still 
quite  young,  and  are  inclined  at  once  to  pass  an  unfavorable  judgment 


>  **  BijdTagen  tot  de  Statistiek  van  Nederland  XXIV,  Uitkomsten  der  won* 
ing<-0tati8tiek  ",  p.  52.  >  Op.  cU,,  p.  98. 

'  PapprUZt  op.  cit.,  p.  15.  ^  v.  PhUippavichf  op.  cU.,  p.  222. 
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upon  them.  Truly  our  judgment  would  be  quite  different,  we  should 
have  sympathy  with  them,  and  should  be  made  to  reflect,  if  we  came 
to  know  the  holes  in  which  these  poor  creatures  passed  their  child- 
hood." 1 

As  a  cause  of  the  demoralization  of  young  girls  we  must  note, 
finally,  child  labor.  In  the  first  place  there  are  children  who  are 
sent  to  sell  flowers,  matches,  etc.,  and  this  causes  them  to  be  neglected 
and  to  frequent  bad  company.  With  regard  to  this  Hirsch  says: 
"One  has  only  to  get  into  conversation  with  the  children  who  sell 
flowers,  matches,  and  the  like  on  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  in  the 
evening,  or  to  overhear  their  talk,  to  be  astonished  at  their  sophistica- 
tion. One  would  hardly  believe  with  what  shamelessness  such  boys 
speak  of  sexual  matters  with  growing  girls  in  the  same  situation,  with- 
out blushing  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  earliest  childhood.  It  is  no  wonder  that  from 
these  circles  a  considerable  contingent  is  furnished  to  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  and  crime.  .  .  . "  * 

A  second  cause  is  work  in  factories,  by  which  girls  are  brought  into 
contact  with  adults  who,  from  their  often  coarse  manners  and  lan- 
guage, and  their  lack  of  moral  sentiments,  corrupt  these  children  for 
their  whole  lives.  After  having  spoken  of  the  other  dangers  which 
threaten  the  morality  of  children,  Lecour  says :  "If  she  has  escaped 
these  dangers  the  child,  placed  too  young  as  an  apprentice,  will  meet 
other  perils.  There  will  be  the  contact  with  girls  who  are  older  and 
already  corrupted,  and  workmen  who  respect  neither  youth  nor  inno- 
cence, who  boast  of  debauchery,  propagate  immorality,  and  dis- 
honor the  daughters  of  their  comrades.  There  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
impure  domination  of  the  proprietor  or  foreman."  • 

^  P.  42.  See  also :  Ricfidot,  op.  cU,,  pp,  573,  574;  W.  Adon^  "Prostitution 
Considered  in  its  Moral,  Sooial,  and  Sanitary  Aspects",  pp.  131  ff. ;  Jeannet, 
op.  cit.,  p.  143;  Lecour,  op.  cit.jp,  246;  "Reports  of  the  Select  Committee, 
etc.",  p.  39  (Session  of  1882) ;  Stursberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46,  47 ;  Commenge^  op, 
cU.,  p.  32. 

[NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EnmoN :  Cf.  Th.  M.  Raeat  van  Limburg^  "In 
den  strijd  tegen  de  ontucht."  P.  Kami^meyery  "Das  Wohnungselend  der 
Grossst&dte  und  seine  Beziehungen  znr  Verbreitung  der  Oeschlechtskrank- 
heiten  und  zur  Prostitution",  and  "Die  Wohnungsmissstande  im  Ihrosti- 
tutions-  und  im  Schlaf-g&ngerwesen  und  ihre  gesetzliche  Reform" ;  Pfeiffer^ 
"Das  Wohnungselend  der  grossen  St&dte  und  seine  Beziehungen  zur  Prosti- 
tution imd  den  GeschlechtsKrankheiten."] 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf.  especially  the  "  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Emplo3nnent  of  Children,  Oct.,  1903."] 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  247.  See  also  Parenl-Duchatelet,  ov.  cit.,  I.  p.  103;  Rdhr' 
matin,  op.  cit.,  p.  44;  Jeannd,  op.  cii.,  pp.  146-148;  "Reports",  etc.  (Ses- 
sion of  1882),  pp.  15-17;  K.  Strum,  "Die  Erwerbm&szige  Kinderarbeit  und 
die  Schule",  pp.  183  Jf.  ("Neue  Zeit",  1898-1899, 1). 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  influences  which  demoralize  adult  women. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  speak  of  the  influence  of  profession.  The 
following  figures  serve  to  show  which  are  the  professions  from  which 
prostitutes  are  recruited  most :  ^ 


Berlin,  18M. 


Fmctory-wofken 

Seamstreflses,  Uundiy-worken 

l>my-lmboren 

Workers  at  home 

Domestics 

Witliout  decUred  profession 


Factcny  workers 

Workers  at  home  and  saleswomen 

Caretakers  of  stores 


Is 

a  ^ 


1878. 


5| 

•Si 


1898. 
Workwomen,  seamstresses,  and  saleswomen 


73 

16 
23 

61% 

32 

22 

9" 

70 

30" 

236 

100" 

• 

355 

936 

I 

64.3% 

139 

794 

35.7  " 

2,224 

100.0  " 

66 

43.4% 

78 

51.3" 

7  ] 

1         5.3" 

' 

L 

100.0  " 

With  their  parents 
Nmses  of  children 

In  the  "Reports  of  the  Select  Committee,  etc."  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:* 

England. 


Barmaids 


dressmakers,  and  other  industrial  professions 


1,589    60.7% 
967    36.9 " 
64       2.4 " 


Breslau,  1901.' 


2,620   100.0 


€€ 


Fkctofy  workers 


Bannaids.  flower-girls»  hairdressers 


WHhoat  profesnon  and  living  at  home 


72 
37 
28 
14 

8 
13 

4 
J4 

190 


38% 
20  " 

15 '• 

7 

4 
7 
2 
7 

100 


<« 


<« 


€€ 


*« 


«< 


In  Parent-Duchatelet's   "La  Prostitution  k  Paris"   figures  are 
found  showing  that  domestic  servants,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 

^  Dr,  A.  Bkuchko,  "Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert",  p.  22;  ''Hy- 
giene der^Prostitution",  pp.  40,  41. 

*  Appendix  B,  p.  52.  *  Dr.  Bonhoeffer,  op,  cU,,  p.  109. 
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furnish  the  largest  contingent  of  prostitutes,  and  that  working-women 
who  try  to  provide  for  their  needs  with  the  needle  furnish  also  a  very 
great  proportion.^  Dr.  Jeannel  shows  that  in  1859,  out  of  298  prosti- 
tutes registered  in  Bordeaux,  40%  had  been  domestics,  and  37% 
workwomen  who  had  tried  to  live  by  sewing.*  Out  of  a  total  of  6,842 
clandestine  prostitutes  in  Paris  (from  1878  to  1887)  Dr.  Com- 
menge  found  that  2,681  (39.18%)  had  been  domestics,  and  1,326 
(19%)  seamstresses.' 
Dr.  Baumgarten  gives  the  following  table  of  percentages  for  1,721 

prostitutes : 

Vienna. 

Servants  58.00 

Working  by  the  day  16.00 

Cashiers  14.00 

Factory  workers  5.50 

Office  employees  O.SS 

Children's  nurses  0.36 

Singers  0.28 

Hairdressers  and  modeb  5.48 


100.00 


Dr.  Fiaux  gives  the  following  figures :  * 


Servants  45.0  % 

Seamstresses  8.4 

Factory  workers  8.7 

Laundresses  1.4 

Governesses  and  nurses  1.3  " 

Merchants,  bakers,  and  others  1.3 

Cigar-sellers  0.7 

Singers,  circus-performers,  and  other  artists  0.3 

Practicing  different  trades  and  professions  2.7 

Kept  mistresses  8.0 

Without  fixed  profession  6.4 

Living  upon  the  labor  of  their  husbands  1.7 

Living  in  their  family,  or  with  their  parents  more  or  less  remote.  ftSLS 


4» 


«< 


«« 
« 
<« 
4» 

•• 
«« 


These  statistics  show  that  a  quite  considerable  number  of  the  prosti- 
tutes have  been  workwomen  in  factories.  (In  Russia  manufacturing 
is  very  little  developed  —  hence  the  low  figures  there.)  We  may 
accept  it  as  indisputable  that  this  labor  has  in  general  very  disad- 
vantageous consequences  for  the  morality  of  the  workwomen. 

In  his  work,  "The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England", 
Engels  depicts  these  consequences  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
collecting  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  in  a  single  workroom. 


1  See  the  detailed  statistics,  op.  cit,,  I,  pp.  79-84. 
*  Op.  cU.,  p.  148.  » Op.  cU.,  p.  336. 


*  Op.  cu.,  p.  ig?. 
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the  inevitable  contact,  the  crowding  into  a  small  space  of  people  to 
whom  neither  mental  nor  moral  education  has  been  given,  is  not 
calculated  for  the  favorable  development  of  the  female  character. 
The  manufacturer,  if  he  pays  any  attention  to  the  matter  at  all,  can 
interfere  only  when  something  scandalous  actually  occurs ;  the  per- 
manent, less  conspicuous  influence  of  persons  of  dissolute  character, 
upon  the  more  moral,  and  especially  upon  the  younger  ones,  he  can- 
not ascertain  and  consequently  cannot  prevent.  The  language  used 
in  the  workshops  was  characterized  by  many  witnesses  in  the  report 
of  1883  as  'indecent',  'bad',  'filthy',  etc.  (Cowell,  evid.,  pp. -35,  37, 
and  in  many  other  places).  It  is  the  same  process  upon  a  small 
scale  which  we  have  already  witnessed  upon  a  great  one  in  the  great 
cities.  The  centralization  of  population  has  the  same  influence  upon 
the  same  persons,  whether  it  affects  them  in  a  great  city  or  in  a  small 
factory.  The  smaller  the  mill,  the  closer  the  packing,  and  the  more 
unavoidable  the  contact ;  and  the  consequences  are  not  wanting.  A 
witness  in  Leicester  says  that  he  would  rather  let  his  daughter  beg 
than  have  her  go  into  a  factory ;  that  they  are  perfect  gates  of  hell ; 
that  most  of  the  prostitutes  of  the  town  had  the  mills  to  thank  for 
their  present  condition  (Power,  evid.,  p.  8).  Another  in  Manchester 
*did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  three-fourths  of  the  young  factory  em- 
ployees of  from  14  to  20  years  of  age  were  unchaste'  (Cowell,  evid. 
p.  57).  Commissioner  Cowell  expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
morality  of  the  factory  operatives  is  somewhat  below  the  average 
of  the  working  class  in  general  (p.  Si),  And  Dr.  Hawkins  says 
(Rept.  p.  4),  *An  estimate  of  sexual  morality  cannot  readily  be  re- 
duced to  figures,  but  if  I  may  trust  my  own  observations  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  well  as  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  testimony  furnished  me,  the  aspect  of  the  influence  of 
factory  life  upon  the  morality  of  the  youthful  female  population  is 
most  depressing.* "  ^ 

And  then  it  happens  at  times  that  the  proprietors  or  their  foremen 
by  abusing  their  power  force  the  working-girls  who  please  them  to 
yield  to  their  desires.  Engels  says  of  this :  "It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  factory-servitude,  like  any  other,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree, 
confers  the  'jus  primse  noctis'  upon  the  master.  In  this  respect 
also  the  employer  is  sovereign  over  the  persons  and  charms  of  his 
employees.    The  threat  of  dismissal  suflSces  to  overcome  all  resist- 

>  Pp.  148,  149  (in  original,  pp.  151,  152).  See  also :  L.  Faucher,  "Etudes 
8ur  rAn^eterre",  I,  pp.  276,  277 ;  M,  de  Baets,  ''Les  influences  de  la  mis^re 
BUT  la  onminallt^"  pp.  35,  36;  Sturaberg,  op,  cit,,  pp.  49,  50;  Commenge,  op. 
eii.f  pp.  13-15;  L.  Ferriani,  "Schlaue  und  gltickliche  Verbrecher",  p.  467. 
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ance  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, in  girls  who,  in  any  case  have  no  strong  inducements  to  chastity. 
If  the  master  is  mean  enough,  and  the  official  report  mentions  several 
such  cases,  his  mill  is  also  his  harem ;  and  the  fact  that  not  all  manu- 
facturers use  their  power,  does  not  in  the  least  change  the  position 
of  the  girls.  In  the  beginning  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  when 
most  of  the  employers  were  upstarts  without  education  or  considera- 
tion for  the  social  hypocrisy,  they  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  their  vested  rights."  ^ 

Besides  factory  workers  domestics  form  a  very  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  prostitutes.  As  the  Berlin  statistics  cited  above  show 
the  percentage  of  workers  has  diminished  and  that  of  domestics  has 
increased.  According  to  Dr.  Blaschko  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
of  the  percentage  of  factory  workers  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the' 
fact  that,  the  year  1898  being  very  prosperous,  poverty  did  not  come 
in  as  an  important  factor  in  the  same  measure  as  formerly,  but  also 
in  the  raising  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  plane  of  the  Berlin  working- 
women.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  similar  raising  of  the  plane  of 
the  domestics.  The  nature  of  their  occupations  prevents  their 
forming  associations;  they  are  therefore  deprived  of  the  moral 
effect  of  the  trades  union.*  The  causes  of  the  importance  of  the 
contingent  furnished  to  prostitution  by  the  domestics  are  of 
different  kinds.  Besides  the  reason  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  fact 
is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  of  the  working  classes  that  domestic  servants  are  ordinarily 
drawn.  For  these  prefer  the  less  dependent  position  of  working- 
woman  to  that  of  domestic.  In  the  second  place  there  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  occupation  itself.  (There  are  still  others,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  later.) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  occupation  of  domestic  has  a 
demoralizing  influence.  Not  only  do  young  girls,  often  ignorant 
and  without  education,  come  to  live  in  surroundings  of  a  sort  to  per- 
vert them,  but  there  is  also  their  dependence  upon  people  who  only 
demand  that  their  work  shall  be  well  done,  the  lack  of  civilizing  influ- 

"  Op.  cU,t  p.  149  [in  orinnal,  p.  152].  For  analogous  oases  see  A.  Bebd^ 
"DieFrauund  der  Sozialismus^',  pp.  195-197;  "Les  Scandales  de  Lon- 
dres",  pp.  235-238;  "Enqufite  betreffende  working  en  uitbreiding  dor  wet 
van  19  September  1874  en  naar  den  toestand  van  fabrieken  en  werkplaatsen" 
1887.  deel  V,  p.  77 ;  Dr.  H,  Lux,  **SozialpoUti8ohes  Handbuch",  pp.  135,  136; 
Hirsch,  op,  cU.,  pp.  46-48;  Commenge,  op.  ciL,  pp.  15-17;  G.  S.,  "Die  wei- 
bliche  Lohnarbeit  und  ihr  Einflusz  auf  die  Sittliehkeit  und  Kriminalit&t", 
p.  748  ("Neue  Zeit",  1899-1900,  II) ;  L.  Braun,  "Die  Frauenfrage",  p.  308. 

» See  "Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert",  pp.  23,  24. 
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enoes,  and  the  isolation  that  deprives  them  of  contact  with  their 
fellows,  all  of  which  lowers  their  moral  plane.  ^ 

Aside  from  the  two  groups  cited  there  are  still  other  occupations 
which  may  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence,  such  as  that  of  bar- 
maidy  etc.* 

Before  closing  our  observations  upon  demoralizing  environment 
as  a  cause  of  prostitution,  we  must  fix  our  attention  upon  the  evil 
influences  to  which  many  women  are  exposed,  those,  that  id,  who 
must  provide  for  their  own  needs  and  do  not  live  at  home.  The 
smaDness  of  their  wages  does  not  permit  them  to  rent  a  room  by  them- 
selves but  they  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  bed  simply. 
This  brings  at  once  great  moral  disadvantages.  But  further,  this 
arrangement  drives  the  persons  in  question  into  the  street  when  not 
at  wcH'k,  since  often  the  landlords  do  not  allow  them  in  the  house 
except  during  the  night.  The  harmful  consequences  of  this  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.' 

6.  The  maternity  of  girls  and  concubinage  are  among  the  causes 
prostitution.    Parent-Duchatelet  gives  the  following  figures:^ 

Paris. 

Having  oome  from  the  provinces  to  conceal  themselves  in  Paris  and  to  find 

icaouices  there  880 

Brought  to  Pkris  and  abandoned  by  soldiers,  traveling  salesmen,  students,  and 

other  persons  4M 

Domestics  seduced  by  their  masters  and  dismissed  by  them  289 

Simple  concubines  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  who  have  lost  their  lovers, 

and  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  1,485 

Total  8,998 

46  %  of  a  total  of  5,183. 

In  the  *' Reports  of  the  Select  Committee'',  etc.  we  find  given  as 
cause  of  prostitution :  ^ 

»  L.  Braun,  "Die  Frauenfrage",  pp.  40^-411 ;  G.  S.,  op.  cit„  pp.  754-766. 

[NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION  I  Upon  servants  c/.  further :  O.  Spann, 
**  Tfie  geeohleohtlioh-fflttliohen  Verh&ltnisse  im  Dienstboten  und  Arbeiterinnen- 
stande*';  and  R,  de  Ryckkre,  "La  servante  crimineUe",  ch.  IX.] 

*  Htriehj  op.  eit.,  pp.  48-50. 

(Note  to  the  Ambbican  Edition:  Cf.  further:  C.  Jellinek,  "Kellerin- 
neufcelend"  and  Dr.  H.  Peters,  "Zur  Lage  der  Kellerinnen  im  Grossherzog- 
tom  Baden."  Upon  prostitution  in  the  theater  see  V.  v.  Lepel,  "Fhrostitution 
beim   Theater."] 

*  StuTMberg,  op.  cU.,  pp.  55,  57 ;  Hirach,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42,  43 ;  Papprilz,  op. 


eiL^  pp.  13,  14. 
t..  I,  p. 
*  Appendix  B,  p.  52. 


.pp. 
'.pp. 


cit.,  I,  p.  107. 
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England. 

Concubines  abandoned  by  their  lovers  SOO 

Girls  seduced  under  promise  of  marriage  806 

1,166 

87.9  %  of  a  total  of  3,076. 

In  his  "  MinderjMhrige  Verbrecher  "  L.  Ferriani  gives  the  following : ' 

Italy. 

Seduction  by  a  lover  1,653 

"    employer  927 

2,580 

24.7  %  of  a  total  of  10,422. 

The  statistics  cited  show,  then,  that  the  cause  named  occupies 
a  quite  considerable  place  in  the  etiology  of  prostitution.  This  cause 
is  entirely  a  consequence  of  the  existing  social  conditions,  which  main- 
tain the  dependent  position  of  woman,  and  of  marriage,  which  brings 
it  about  that  every  woman  living  with  a  man  as  with  a  husband  is 
despised,  even  when  the  union  is  due  to  inclination,  and  that  life  is 
made  very  hard  for  her,  especially  if  a  child  is  bom  of  the  union. 
However,  it  must  be  added,  that  this  applies  especially  to  the  women 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  that  ''free  love*'  and  the  child  that  is  the 
fruit  of  it,  are  not  at  all  so  despised  among  the  proletariat,  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  bases  of  the  present  legal  monogamy  have  not 
so  great  an  importance  there.^ 

However  this  cause  of  prostitution  only  makes  itself  felt  when  the 
woman  to  whom  it  applies  is  also  deprived  of  all  pecuniary  means. 
And  so  we  come  to  the  third  category  in  the  etiology  of  prostitution. 

c.  Poverty.  As  the  statistics  already  cited  have  shown,  almost  all 
prostitutes  spring  from  the  classes  without  fortune,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  been  at  first  working-women  or  domestics, 
and  consequently  have  belonged  to  families  without  fortune.  If  such 
women,  for  any  reason  whatever,  cannot  find  work,  they  are  thrown 
into  poverty.  As  this  happens  constantly  in  society,  poor  women 
find  themselves  forced  into  prostitution.  The  facts  are  there  to  prove 
it.  In  treating  of  the  etiology  of  prostitution  Parent-Duchatelet 
gives  the  following  figures :  *  * 

» P.  169. 

'  H,  Frigieft  "Les  classes  dangereuses  de  la  population  dans  les  grandes 
villes",  I,  p.  07;  Lecour,  op,  cit,,  p.  244;  L.  Taxil,  '*La  oorruption  fln-de- 
sidole",  p.  42;  Commenae,  op.  cit.^p,  17-20;  A.  Aletrino,  *'Over  eenige 
oorzaken  der  prostitutie'^^,  pp.  21,  22;  E.  Oystrow,  '*Liebe  und  liebesleben 
im  XIX  Jahrhundert  •*,  p.  22.  »  Op.  cU.,  I,  p.  107. 
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Paris. 

Excess  of  poverty,  absolute  destitution  1,441 

Leas  of  father  and  mother ;  expulsion  from  home ;  complete  desertion  1,255 
To  support  aged  and  infirm  parents  S7 

Eldest  of  the  family  having  neither  father  nor  mother,  to  support  brothers  and 

sisters,  and  sometimes  nieces  and  nephews  29 

Widows  and  deserted  wives,  to  raise  a  large  family  23 

2,785 
53  %  of  a  total  of  5,183. 

The  author  says  among  other  things :  ''Poverty,  often  pushed  to 
the  most  frightful  extreme,  is  still  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
prostitution.  How  many  girls  abandoned  by  their  families,  with- 
out parents,  without  friends,  unable  to  find  refuge  anywhere,  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  prostitution  in  order  not  to  die  of  hunger ! 
One  of  these  unfortunates,  still  susceptible  to  feelings  of  honor,  strove 
to  the  last  extremity  before  taking  up  a  part  which  she  regarded  as 
extreme,  and  when  she  came  to  register  herself  it  was  shown  that  she 
had  not  eaten  anything  for  three  days."  ^ 

**One  would  hardly  believe  that  the  career  of  prostitution  has  been 
embraced  by  certain  women  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  their  duty  as 
daughter  or  mother;  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  married  women  who  have  lost  their  husbands  or  been  deserted 
by  them,  become  prostitutes  with  the  sole  purpose  of  not  leaving  a 
numerous  family  to  die  of  hunger.  It  is  still  more  common  to  find 
young  girls  who,  not  earning  by  their  labor  enough  to  provide  for  the  ^ 

wants  of  their  aged  and  infirm  parents,  ply  the  trade  of  prostitute  in 
the  evening  to  make  up  what  is  lacking.  I  have  found  the  marks 
peculiar  to  these  two  classes  of  prostitutes  too  often  not  to  be 
convinced  that  they  are  more  numerous  in  Paris  than  one  would 
believe.*'* 

In  the  ''Reports  of  the  Select  Committee,  etc.",  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  several  times,  are  found  the  following  figures : ' 

England. 

To  pfovide  for  the  needs  of  her  mother  11 

•*       ••        ••     ••       ••     •«  idle  huabands  35 

As  a  ooiifleqiieiice  of  poverty  or  lack  of  work  164 


210 


6.8  %  of  a  total  of  3,076. 

1  Op.  a<.,  I,  p.  99.  *  Op.  ct<.,  I,  pp.  104,  105. 

'  Session  1882,  Appendix  B,  p.  52. 
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(We  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  37.9%  who  are  put  down  in  this  same  set  of  tables  as  seduced, 
poverty  was  a  contributory  cause.) 
Ferriani  gives  the  following  table :  ^ 


Italy. 


TM 


Deserted  by  huaband,  parents,  or  other  members  of  the  family 

Death  of  husband,  parents,  or  other  persons  contributing  to  their  support*  or 

other  cause  of  poverty  2»1SQ 

To  provide  for  the  wants  of  children,  parents,  or  other  sick  or  needy  members  of 

the  family 


81.0  %  of  a  total  of  10,422. 


S,986 


Dr.  Blaschko  shows  that  the  forced  idleness  among  garment  makers 
during  some  months  of  each  year  causes  an  increase  of  prostitution.' 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it  has  been  proved 
at  various  times  that  crime  against  property  increases  or  diminishes 
according  as  the  economic  situation  is  favorable  or  unfavorable.  If 
poverty  is  one  of  the  causes  of  prostitution  it  must  follow  that  the 
number  of  prostitutes  will  vary  at  the  same  times  as  the  general 
condition.  Statistics  prove  that  this  is  what  does  actually  happen. 
However,  we  need  only  take  into  consideration  the  figures  for  regis- 
tered prostitutes ;  if  we  had  at  our  disposal  the  figures  for  clandestine 
prostitution  they  would  naturally  show  still  greater  modifications. 

Berlin.' 


Ybab. 

NUIIBSR  OP 
REQIflTERKD. 

To  100.000 

or  THS 

Population. 

Y»AR. 

NUIIBSR  OP 
RxanTERKD. 

To  100.000 

OP  TBB 

1860 

1700 

223 

1882 

3000 

826 

1870 

1606 

203 

1883 

3760 

806 

1871 

1626 

107 

1884 

3724 

298 

1872 

1701 

198 

1885 

3598 

278 

1873 

1742 

105 

1886 

3000 

280 

1874 

1056 
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1887 

3063 

216 

1875 

2241 

232 

1888 

3302 

281 

1876 

2S86 

242 

1880 

3703 

244 

1877 

2547 

248 

1800 

4039 

255 

1878 

2767 

262 

1801 

4364 

278 

1870 

SOSS 

277 

1892 

4663 

288 

1880 

3186 

284 

1803 

4794 

292 

1881 

3465 
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'  Op.  ciL,  p.  169. 

***Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert ",  pp.  17,  18.  See  also  B. 
Sckdnlank,  "Zur  Lage  der  in  der  Waschefabrikation  und  Konfeotionshranohe 
Deutschlands  besoh&ftigen  Arbeiterinnen",  pp.  126, 127  ("Neue  Zeit",  1888) ; 
Hirich,  op,  ci/.,  p.  46 ;  Fappritz,  op.  cit,,  p.  10.  •  Hirach,  op,  cU.,  p.  57. 
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Leaving  aside  the  abnormal  years,  1870  and  1871,  we  perceive  that 
the  prosperous  years  1872  and  1873  give  very  low  figures.  After 
this  period  times  become  worse  and  worse,  while  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes sustains  a  considerable  increase.  From  the  year  1882  eco- 
nomic conditions  began  to  improve,  and  the  figures  for  prostitution 
correspondingly  fell,  to  rise  again  very  noticeably  during  the  unfavor- 
able years  1889  to  1892. 

In  his  work  '^Statistik  der  gerichtlichen  Polizei  im  Konigreiche 
Bayem  und  in  einigen  anderen  Landern",  Dr.  Mayr  also  gives  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  parallelism  between  the  changes  in  the  economic 
situation  and  prostitution.^ 

However  it  is  not  only  forced  unemployment  leading  to  great  pov- 
erty that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  prostitution ;  we  must  also  consider 
as  such  the  fact  that  the  wages  paid  to  women  are  often  so  small  that 
it  is  imposible  for  them  to  pay  even  their  necessary  expenses,  and  are 
thus  obliged  to  find  some  supplementary  source  of  income. 

In  his  work  already  quoted,  ''Die  wirthschaftlichen  Ursachen  der 
Prostitution",  Pappritz  fixes  the  minimum  that  a  working  woman  in 
Berlin  must  have  for  her  strictly  necessary  expenses  at  600  marks  a 
year.  Most  of  the  women  working  in  factories  generally  earn  but 
500  marks.  The  average  earnings  in  1897  were  457  for  dressmakers, 
and  354  for  those  who  made  the  button-holes  (hand  labor).  And 
yet  the  wages  paid  in  Berlin  were  not  the  lowest  —  the  average  for 
all  Germany  was  322  marks.* 

It  will  not  be  very  diflScult  to  quote  several  authors  who,  in  treat- 
ing of  this  subject  as  regards  Germany,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  But  I  must  be  brief,  and  hence  shall  content  my- 
self with  citing  a  passage  from  Dr.  Frankenstein's  '"Die  Lage  der 
Arbeiterinnen  in  den  deutschen  Groszst^ten",  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  result  of  his  studies  upon  this  subject ;  '*  A  very  great  proportion 
of  the  working-women  of  our  great  cities  receive  wages  that  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  the  most  indispensable  necessities  of  life,  and 
find  themselves  for  this  cause  in  the  dilemma  either  of  seeking  a  sup- 
plementary trade  in  prostitution,  or  of  falling  into  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  bodily  and  spiritual  destruction.'* ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  countries  where 
capitalism  reigns.    Here  is  what  Faucher,  for  example,  says  in  his 

>  P.  161.  See  also  Faucher,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  277 ;  Bebd,  op.  cil.,  p.  194 ;  and 
Sekage^  op.  eit.,  I,  p.  261.     Cf.  Neher,  op.  eit.,  pp.  13  ff. 

'P.  188  ("Jahrbuoh  fOr  OesetzgebunfTt  Verwaltuncr,  und  Volkswirth- 
Mhaft'*,  XII,  2).  See  also  L.  Braun,  "Die  Frauenfrage",  pp.  227  #.,  and 
287  #. 
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"Etudes  sur  rangleterre"  :  "Work  with  the  needle  is  so  poorly  paid 
in  London  that  the  young  persons  who  give  themselves  up  to  it  earn 
only  three  or  four  shillings  a  week,  working  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  The  wages  of  a  fancy  needle  worker,  for  a  hard  day,  are 
from  50  to  60  centimes,  while  linen  workers  generally  get  30  centimes 
for  stitching  a  shirt.  Nothing  more  frightful  could  be  imagined 
than  the  existence  of  these  poor  girls.  They  must  get  up  at  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  go  to  work, 
or  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  merchants.  They  work  without  relaxa- 
tion until  midnight  in  small  rooms,  where  they  are  crowded  together 
by  fives  and  sixes  for  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  light.  If  they 
are  admitted  to  a  dressmaker's  or  linen  draper's  establishment,  they 
are  ill-fed,  and  under  pretext  of  pressure  of  business  are  kept  at  their 
task  day  and  night,  with  only  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep,  which  are 
further  regularly  limited  on  Saturday.  This  sedentary  life  and  con- 
stant confinement  ages  them  before  their  time,  when  phthisis  spares 
them.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  some,  frightened  and  disheartened 
at  finding  the  way  of  virtue  so  hard,  hold  out  their  arms  to  prosti- 
tution?" ^ 

Against  these  long,  hard  days  and  small  wages  are  to  be  set  the 
easy  life  and  often  quite  considerable  returns  —  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career  — •  which  prostitutes  enjoy.  Moreau-Christophe 
in  his  "Du  Probldme  de  la  Misere  "  says  that  in  London  there  are 
prostitutes  who  earn  $100  to  $150  a  week,  and  that  the  average  earn- 
ings are  $10  a  week.* 

To  conclude  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  opinion  of  Parent- 
Duchatelet  concerning  this  state  of  things  in  Paris.  He  says :  "Of 
all  the  causes  of  prostitution,  particularly  in  Paris,  and  probably  in 
the  other  large  cities,  there  is  none  more  active  than  the  lack  of  work» 
and  the  poverty  inevitably  consequent  upon  insufficient  wages.  What 
do  our  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  menders,  and  in  general  all  those 
who  work  with  the  needle,  earn  ?  If  we  compare  the  wages  of  the 
most  capable  of  them  with  what  those  of  only  moderate  abilities  can 
make,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  possible  for  these  last  to  procure  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life.  And  if  we  then  compare  the  price  of  th^ 
labor  with  that  of  their  dishonor  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  so 
great  a  number  fall  into  a  life  of  shame  made  all  but  inevitable."  * 

» I,  p.  65. 

*  III,  p.  168.  See  also  "  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee/'  etc.  (Session 
1882),  pp.  15,  16. 

*  Op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  103-104,     See  also ;  Rickdot,  op.  cU.  pp.  577-579 ;  Frigier, 
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Not  only  does  poverty,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  lack  of  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  act  as  a  cause  of  prostitution,  but  also  that  rela- 
tive poverty  which  prevents  women  from  enjoying  luxuries  which 
seem  necessities,  like  jewelry  and  fine  clothes.  With  these  same 
women  laziness  also  plays  a  part. 

Now  the  general  opinion  with  regard  to  these  factors  is  that  they 
belong  exclusively  to  the  individual  nature,  that  they  are  innate  to 
some  women,  and  that  they  consequently  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  social  environment.  In  my  opinion  this  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Mankind  are  bom  with  certain  needs.  The  non-satisfaction  of  these 
needs  causes  death  or  the  wasting  away  of  the  organism.  These 
needs  are  what  we  call  the  strict  necessities.  All  the  other  wants 
are  awakened  by  the  environment :  that  is  to  say,  each  possesses 
them  in  germ,  but  they  are  latent  as  long  as  the  surroundings  do  not 
develop  them.  For  example,  no  one  would  suffer  from  abstaining 
from  tobacco  if  he  did  not  see  someone  smoking ;  no  woman  would 
want  expensive  clothes  if  others  did  not  wear  them;  etc.  The  desire  to 
dress  expensively,  to  wear  jewelry,  etc.,  is  not  at  all,  then,  an  individ- 
ual quality  of  certain  working- women ;  the  germ  of  this  want  is 
innate  in  each  individual,  without  any  exception  though  in  different 
degrees.  The  present  order  of  society,  by  permitting  certain  women 
to  spend  immense  sums  for  senseless  luxury,  awakens  in  others  the  ^ 
desire  to  imitate  them  as  far  as  possible.  Since  these  last  have  not 
the  means  necessary  to  shine,  they  seek  them  where  they  may  find 
them,  and  as  there  is  only  the  way  of  prostitution,  many  follow  it. 
We  may  add  to  this  that  a  great  number  of  men  use  their  money 
and  their  distinguished  manners  to  decide  those  who  hesitate.  This 
is*  therefore,  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  ranks  of  prostitution 
are  so  often  recruited  from  among  dressmakers  and  domestics,  i.e. 
from  among  those  who  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  luxury  of 

op,  ciLt  I,  pp.  97,  98;  DttcpeUaux,  "De  la  condition  ph^rsique  et  morale  des 
jeanes  oavners*',  I,  p.  315;  *'Die  Prostitution  in  Berlm"  (Anon.),  pp.  84, 
85;  Laewe,  *'Die  Prostitution",  pp.  135,  136;  Rdhrmann,  op,  cU,,  pp.  24, 
25 ;  Moreau-Christophe,  op.  eU.,  Ill,  pp.  167,  16iB ;  Aclon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  loO  ff. ; 
Hnigd^  op.  cit.,  p.  208;  Jeannel,  op.  cU.^  pp.  140-142;  Lecour,  op.cit.^p. 
248;  MMer,  "Die;  Prostitutie".  pp.  10-11;  du  Camp,  "Prostitution  k 
Pteis",  pp.  257,  258  ("Journal  des  ^oonomistes ",  1872) ;  Ktthn,  "Die  Prosti- 
tution im  XIX  Jahrhundert",  pp.  37,  38 ;  Schaffle,  op.  cit.,  p.  261 ;  von  Oeir 
Ungen^  op.  cit.,  pp.  212,  213;  Domela  NieuwenhuU,  Zur  Frage  der  Prosti- 
tation''  pp.  254  Jf.  ("Neue  Zeit",  1884);  Stursberg,  op.  cU.,  pp.  51-53; 
Lux,  "Die  Prostitution  ",  pp.  10-12 ;  Schdnfeld,  op.  cU.,  pp.  269  jf. ;  Teifen, 
"Das  Soziale  Elende  und  die  besitzenden  Klassen  in  Oest^reioh",  pp.  150  jf. ; 
TaxU,  op*  cU.f  pp.  33*38 ;  De  Bcteta,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36,  37 ;  Commenge,  op.  cil., 
pp.  28,  29,  36,  a7;  Blaachko,  "Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert^',  pp. 
16^21. 
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others.^  Another  cause  which  makes  women  desire  expensive  and 
useless  things  is  their  low  degree  of  culture,  which  shows  them  noth- 
ing more  preferable  than  the  possession  of  luxury.  And  where  women 
who  have  all  the  leisure  and  the  means  necessary  to  busy  themselves 
with  more  serious  matters  set  the  example  of  frivolity,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  those  without  the  same  advantages  try  to 
follow  their  example. 

The  same  is  true  of  idleness.  If  each  person  who  is  capable  of 
it  would  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  any  normal  individual  would 
be  ashamed  to  pass  the  day  doing  nothing.  But  the  fact  that 
there  are  women  who  are  esteemed  though  they  remain  idle, 
awakens  in  other  women,  who  are  obliged  to  work  long  and  hard, 
the  desire  to  do  nothing  also.  As  prostitution  opens  to  them  the 
means  of  remaining  unoccupied,  they  have  recourse  to  it  to  satisfy 
their  desire. 

The  irony  which  comes  out  so  often  in  the  social  life  shows  itself 
here;  the  rich  women  who  despise  prostitutes  never  suspect  that 
they  themselves  are  in  part  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  others,  and 
that  placed  in  the  same  poor  surroundings  they  themselves  would 
not  act  difiFerently.^ 

All  those  who  rank  the  causes  last  cited  among  individual  factors 
base  their  opinion  upon  the  thesis,  equally  strange  and  false,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  persons :  those  who  by  birth  are  destined  to 
command  and  to  enjoy,  and  those  who  are  destined  only  to  obey, 
to  work,  and  not  to  enjoy  at  all.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view 
the  person  who  rejects  these  conditions  constitutes  an  individual 
anomaly. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  without  admitting  the  existence 
of  individual  causes  it  will  be  impossible  to  explain  why,  though  a 
great  number  of  women  live  under  the  conditions  named,  only  a 
small  fraction  prostitute  themselves.  Those  who  reason  in  this  way 
commit  the  error  already  spoken  of,  of  thinking  circumstances  the 
same  when  they  really  differ.  There  are  no  two  persons  who  live 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  how  much  less  thousands.  To 
give  one  example  only :  all  the  women  who  earn  only  the  strict  neces- 
sities of  life  have  not  been  raised  in  the  same  environment.  Those 
who  have  grown  up  in  favorable  surroundings  have  perhaps  so  great 
an  aversion  to  prostitution  that  they  prefer  a  life  of  poverty  to  one  of 
abundance  procured  by  prostitution.    It  is  possible  that  these  women 

1  L.  Braun,  op.  cit,,  p.  555;  Rdhrmann,  op.  cit,,  pp.  46,  47;  PappriU^ 
op.  cit.t  p.  12.  *  KHhn,  op.  cit.^  p.  38. 
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would  prefer  suicide  to  selling  themselves,  if  they  came  to  a  state  of 
<x>mplete  destitution.  Secondly  it  is  necessary  that  a  woman  should 
not  be  too  ugly»  or  the  possibility  of  her  earning  her  living  by  pros- 
titution is  excluded.  No  one  would  claim,  however,  that  feminine 
beauty  is  one  of  the  causes  of  prostitution ;  placed  in  another  environ- 
ment a  woman  would  not  prostitute  herself  simply  because  of  her 
beauty. 

Although  the  reasons  already  given  refute  in  great  measure  the 
supposed  objection,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  question  is  not  thus 
entirely  answered.  Just  as  all  the  beings  of  a  certain  species  differ 
among  themselves,  so  these  women  differ  naturally  as  to  their  innate 
qualities.  The  one  will  have  more  decided  and  more  numerous  wants 
than  the  other,  she  will  be  less  laborious,  more  frivolous,  etc.  (quali- 
ties which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  prostitution),  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  she  will  be  more  exposed  to  the  temptation 
to  become  a  prostitute.  All  this  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  etiology  of  a  social  phenomenon  like  prostitution.  For 
we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  two  distinct  problems;  why,  of  two 
persons  placed  in  the  same  situation  (supposing  that  to  be  possible), 
the  one  is  more  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prostitute  than  the  other ; 
and,  second,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  social  phenomenon  which 
is  called  prostitution?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be 
that  in  part  at  least  it  is  because  people  differ  as  to  the  intensity  of 
their  characteristics  and  of  their  appetites.  The  answer  to  the  second 
18  the  social  conditions. 

When  two  persons  of  different  height  are  fording  a  river,  and  the 
shorter  steps  into  a  hole  and  is  drowned,  should  we  have  the  right 
to  say  that  the  difference  between  the  height  of  persons  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  people  are  drowned?  I  think  not.  The  only  reason 
irfiy  there  are  people  who  are  drowned  is  that  a  man  cannot  live  in 
water  —  which  in  no  way  excludes  the  fact  that  a  short  person  runs 
more  danger  of  drowning  than  a  tall  one. 

Now  as  to  prostitution  —  the  atmosphere  in  which  certain  women 
live  is  the  cause  of  their  fall,  which  does  not  prevent  its  being  true 
that  some  of  them  run  more  risk  than  others.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  may  be  proved  by  an  observation  of  the  facts.  Among 
women  who  are  not  prostitutes  also  there  are  more  who  are  lazy, 
frivolous,  etc.  than  those  who  are  not.  And  though  the  former  have 
not  prostituted  themselves,  if  they  had  lived  in  bad  surroundings  and 
in  poverty  they  would  have  run  more  risk  than  the  latter.  If  all 
women  were  exactly  equal  prostitution  would  be  as  general  as  it  is 
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now;  only  in  this  case  it  would  be  in  every  ease  the  environment 
which  would  decide  what  woman  became  a  prostitute,  whereas  in 
reahty  there  are,  alongside  of  the  environment,  individual  differences 
which  determine  which  ones  run  more  risk  than  the  others. 

Those  who  believe  that  there  are  here  individual  causes  at 
work  always  take  the  point  of  view  that  society  is  not  an  organism 
but  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  that  consequently  an  examina- 
tion of  the  individual  will  suflSce  to  explain  social  phenomena.  It  is 
by  the  study  of  prostitution,  for  example,  as  a  social  phenomenon 
that  we  bring  out  the  fact  that  individual  differences  do  not  play  any 
part  in  the  etiology  of  prostitution. 

d^  Among  the  causes  of  prostitution  must  not  be  forgotten  the  fact 
that  many  persons  have  pecuniary  interests  in  it.  Without  this  many 
women  would  never  have  become  prostitutes  or  would  not  have 
remained  such,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to  procure  the  services 
of  a  prostitute  would  not  be  so  good.  Capital  has  settled  down  on 
this  as  upon  every  place  from  which  profits  are  to  be  drawn.  The 
profession  of  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  being  extremely  lucra- 
tive, great  sums  have  been  invested  in  it.  In  order  to  furnish  the 
necessary  material  for  these  capitalists  an  international  commerce 
has  been  created,  whose  ramifications  extend  over  almost  the  whole 
world,  and  in  which  large  sums  are  employed,  the  "white-slave 
trade."  ^  Often  before  their  entrance  into  these  houses  the  prosti- 
tutes have  already  plied  their  trade,  but  many  innocent  girls  become 
the  dupes  of  the  false  promises  of  these  traffickers  and  are  given 
over  to  the  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution.  In  his  "Der  M&d- 
chenhandel"  Dr.  Hatzig  says:  "The  girls,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
give  themselves  up  voluntarily  as  objects  of  traffic,  are  generally 
enticed  with  illusory  promises  of  a  glittering  future.  .  .  .  Advan- 
tageous positions  in  foreign  countries  are  as  a  rule  offered  to  them, 
while  nothing  is  said  of  the  unchaste  object  of  the  business.  To  this 
especially  is  to  be  ascribed  the  enormous  exportation  of  Hungarian 
girls  into  Russia,  to  whom  engagements  as  dancers  in  St.  Petersburg 
are  promised.  When  the  unhappy  victims  have  once  arrived  at 
their  destination  they  would  hardly  venture  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  slave-trader.     In  helpless  case,  deprived  of  the  pro- 

^  Haiziq,  "Dot  Madchenhandel",  p.  514  ("Zeitschr,  f.  d.  ges.  Strafw.*' 
XX) ;  Bebel,  op.  ciL^  pp.  19Q-192;  ''Keports  of  the  Select  Committee",  etc. 
(Session  1881);  **Les  scandales  de  Londres"  passim;  CoUard,  "De  Handel 
in  blanke  slavinnen",  pp.  4-56. 

g»JoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :  C/.  further :  A.  Mackirdy  and  W,  N, 
w,  "The  White  Slave  Market" ;  WiUia,  "The  White  Slaves  of  London" ; 
and  fl.  Wagener^  "Der  M&dchenhandel."] 
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lection  of  friends  and  country,  they  submit  to  their  fate  and  are 
sold  to  houses  of  prostitution."  ^ 

Once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  such  an  establishment 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  these  women  to  free  themselves.  He  holds 
them  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  For  example,  he  will  exchange  their  clothes 
for  others  not  proper  to  wear  m  the  street,  and  will  charge  them  so 
high  a  price  that  they  are  in  his  debt ;  often  they  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  the  country ;  etc.  Legally  slavery  is  abolished,  but 
in  reality  it  always  exists  for  these  women.' 

#?-  Thp  i^orancp?  of  a  Part  of  the  women,  a  consequence  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  were  brought  up,  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of 
prostitution,  and  no  inconsiderable  one.     Dr.   Richelot  gives  the 

following  figures : ' 

London  (1837-1864). 


Pbostitutcs  Abrksted. 


Not  able  to  read  or  write 

Able  to  read  only  or  to  read  and  write  imperfectly 

Able  to  read  and  write  well 

Having  a  hi^er  education 


34.98% 

61.29% 

3.51  % 

.22% 


100.00% 


Manchester  (1840-1866). 


UaaUe  to  read  or  write 

Abie  to  read  only,  or  to  read  and  write  imperfectly 

Abie  to  read  and  write  well 

Having  a  higher  education 


51.61% 
47.60% 

.78% 

.01%  (?) 


100.00% 


In  the  "Reports  of  the  Select  Committee,  etc."  the  following  table 


18  given 


.  4 


England. 

Unable  to  read  and  write 

1,213 
464 

1.016 
371 

40% 

Able  to  read  only 

Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly 
Able  to  read  and  write  well      .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  ■ 

15% 
33% 

12% 

3.064 

100% 

» Pp.  614,  515. 

'  VoUard,  op,  eil.,  pp.  13-15.  Upon  the  proourer's  trade  in  g^eneral  see : 
Pareni'DuehateUi,  op.  cU.,  I,  pp.  430-436;  Richelot,  op.  ciL,  pp.  583-588; 
AeUm,  op.  cit.,  p.  165 ;  Lecour,  op.  cit.,  pp.  195-202 ;  earlier^  op.  cU.^  ohap.  II ; 
Stur^berg,  op.  cit.,  p.  53;  Commenge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60-90;  Blaschko,  "Hygiene 
der  P^titation  und  venerisohen  Krankbeiten",  pp.  37,  38. 

*  Op.  eU.,  pp.  600  and  637.  *  P.  52  (Session  1882).  Appendix  B. 
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Parent-Duchatelet  gives  the  following  figures :  ^ 


Paris. 


Unable  to  sign  their  name 
Able  to  sign,  but  badly  . 
Able  to  sign  well  .     .     . 


2,508 

1,868 

110 


4,481 


56% 

42% 

«% 


100% 


Dr.  Commenge  gives  the  following : ' 


Paris  (1878-1887). 


UXBEOISTSBBO  PROSfnTUTSS. 

% 

Able  to  read  and  write 

Able  to  read  and  sign  their  name  .     .     . 
Able  to  read  but  not  to  write  or  sign  .     . 
Unable  to  read  or  write 

4,297 

988 

11 

1,012 

68.12% 

15.66% 

0.18% 

16.04% 

6,808 

100.00% 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistics  given  it  is  evident  that  the 
number  of  illiterates  is  very  large,  however  they  may  be  decreasing 
in  number  now  that  primary  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  becoming  more  and  more  general.  Knowing  how  to  read 
and  write,  however,  proves  very  little  as  to  the  culture  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  statistics  only  show  the  number  of  prostitutes  who  are 
totally  illiterate,  and  we  must  certainly  count  many  of  the  others 
as  well  among  the  ignorant. 

It  is  clear  that  ignorance  alone  does  not  lead  to  prostitution.  But 
it  is  clear  that  many  prostitutes  would  not  have  become  such,  or 
would  not  have  lent  an  ear  to  the  flattering  offers  of  good  positions* 
etc.,  if  they  had  known  what  an  abominable  life  awaited  them. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  of  prostitution  must  certainly  also 
be  classed: 

f.  Alcoholism.  Not  only  have  many  women  been  seduced  when 
they  had  drunk  too  much,  and  so  have  become  prostitutes,  but  the 
demoralization  which  is  the  result  of  the  constant  abuse  of  alcohol 
may  have  the  same  effect.' 

g.  Degeneracy    According   to   some   physicians   (among   whom 

» Op.  cU,,  I,  p.  86.  •  Op.  cU.,  p.  334. 

'  Riehelot,  op.  ciL,  pp.  664,  665;  Acton,  op.  cU.,  p.  165;  Papprifg^  op.  ciL^ 
pp.  17, 18. 
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are  Professors  Lombroso  and  Tarnowsky,  to  cite  only  the  most  fa- 
mous) the  cause  of  prostitution  is  not  to  be  found  first  in  the  environ- 
ment, but  in  a  pathological  (or  atavistic)  condition.  These  authors 
h&ve  examined  a  certain  number  of  prostitutes,  and  have  drawn 
from  this  examination  the  conclusion  that  the  stigmata  of  degener- 
acy often  found  in  them  indicate  a  state  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
misconduct;  prostitution  is  in  large  part  kept  up  by  bom  prosti- 
tutes.' 

There  is  one  objection  to  be  made  to  such  a  manner  of  proceeding, 
namely  that  we  must  in  the  very  beginning  give  a  precise  definition 
of  the  social  phenomenon  which  is  called  prostitution.     This  defini- 
tion, which  can  perhaps  be  given  only  by  the  sociologist  and  not  by 
the  biologist,  will  show  us  at  the  outset  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  repre- 
sent anyone  as  born  with  a  tendency  to  commit  sexual  acts  for  eco- 
nomic realms.   So  Professor  Lombroso  understands  a  totally  different 
thing  by  prostitution  from  what  it  really  is.     He  says :   ''Sometimes 
in  the  beginning  marriage  does  not  even  exist  and  prostitution  is 
the  general  rule"  ^  and  as  an  example  he  cites  that  the  Nairs  live 
in  complete  promiscuity .  ^^ccording  to  Professor  Lombroso,  then, 
everywhere  that  there  is  no  marriage  there  is  prostitution.     In  other 
words,  according  to  him  all  nature  is  one  grand  brothel,  in  which, 
aside  from  the  married  women,  all  the  females  would  be  prostitutes ! 
Truly  Professor  Lombroso  has  some  sociological  vieiyg  ^,11  \\\a,^vw¥^ 
'  TlTiese  authors  claim,  then,  that  prostitutes  often  present  stig- 
mata of  degeneracy.    An  examination  of  the  figures  shows,  however, 
that  68  %  of  all  the  prostitutes  examined  show  almost  no  such  stig- 
mata.' 

Yint  68  %  of  them  then  degeneracy  cannot  be  the  cause,  nor  does 
it  follow  that  it  is  the  cause  in  the  remaining  37  %  of  cases.  For 
many  women  with  these  stigmata  are  not  found  at  all  among  the 
ranks  of  prostitution.  To  bring  out  the  real  import  of  the  researches 
in  question  we  must  put  beside  them  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  non-prostitutes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  P.  Nflcke,  "Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn  beim 
Weibe",  in  which  the  author  arrives  at  the  result  that  only  3%  of 
the  normal  women  examined  by  him  failed  to  show  signs  of  degener- 
acy.^ It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  when  we  find  figures  so  low  among 
normal  women  the  thesis  of  Professor  Lombroso  is  not  proved. 

>  Tamomky,  "Prostitution  und  Abolitiomsmus",  pp.  108  jf. 

'  Lombroao  and  Ferrero^  "La  femme  oriminelle  et  la  prostitute",  p.  212. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  581.  *  P.  132. 
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If  his  conclusion  were  true,  prostitutes  would  be  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  society,  for  degeneracy  is  present  in  all  classes.  But,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  they  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  poorer 
classes.  Professor  Lombroso  thinks  he  has  refuted  this  argument 
(which  b  enough  to  overthrow  his  whole  theory)  by  saying:  "The 
woman  who,  coming  from  the  lower  classes,  ends  by  becoming  the 
inmate  of  a  brothel,  in  the  upper  classes  becomes  an  incorrigible 
adultress.  .  .  . "  ^  Consequently  according  to  Lombroso  there  is 
no  difference  between  a  prostitute  and  an  adultress.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  combat  such  singular  ideas :  they  refute  themselves. 

Nevertheless  the  theory  named  is  not  without  importance  for  the 
problem  of  prostitution.  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  a 
recent  study  of  Dr.  Bonhoeffer  shows  what  its  importance  is :  "We 
have  no  more  right  to  speak  of  prostitution  as  inborn  than  we  should 
have  to  speak  of  a  bom  drinker.  The  disposition  brought  about 
through  the  defective  psychical  condition  is  inborn.  But  whether 
a  psychically  defective  female  individual  will  become  a  prostitute  is 
in  a  certain  sense  dependent  upon  chance  and  external  conditions."  * 

There  are  persons  who  are  born  witb  psychic  defects.  These 
persons  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment  only  with  difficulty, 
and  have  a  smaller  chance  than  others  to  succeed  in  our  present  so- 
ciety, where  the  fundamental  principle  is  the  warfare  of  all  against 
all.  Hence  they  are  more  likely  to  seek  for  means  that  others  do  not 
employ  (prostitution,  for  example).  If  the  defect  of  a  woman  has 
relation  especially  to  the  sexual  sphere,  so  that  she  feels,  for  example, 
extraordinary  sexual  desires,  the  danger  of  her  becoming  a  prostitute 
is  very  great.'  Even  when  the  environment  in  which  such  [>ersons 
live  is  very  favorable,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  their  actions  will 
be  different  from  those  of  others,  though  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
they  will  infallibly  become  prostitutes.  It  is  certain  that  these  mor- 
bid cases  are  rare  in  general,  and  very  rare  among  prostitutes.* 
Parent-Duchatelet  says :  "Finally  there  are  girls  who  give  themselves 
up  to  prostitution  in  consequence  of  a  licentiousness  which  one  can 
explain  only  by  the  action  of  a  mental  disease  .  .  . ;  but  in  general 
these  Messalinas  are  rare;  I  have  only  found  one  opinion  upon 

1  Op.  cU.  p.  574. 
*0p,  cU,,  pp.  118,  119. 

*  See  some  typical  examples  cited  by  Dr,  Magnan  in  his  report  to  the  seoond 
Congress  of  Cnmimil  Anthropology:  "De  Tenfance  des  oriminels  dans  les 
rapports  avec  la  pr^sposition  natureUe  au  crime."     ("  Aotes/'  pp.  60-63.) 

(Note  to  the  American  Edition:  C/.  H.  F.  Sidzner  "Dde  psychopath- 
ischen  Konstitutionen  und  ihre  sooiologische  Bedeutung."] 

*  Commenge,  op.  cU.,  p.  107. 
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this  fact,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  my  own  re- 
"  1 


This  theory,  that  the  principal  cause  of  prostitution  is  to  be  found 
in  innate  psychic  defectiveness,  contains,  as  Dr.  Blaschko  says  (in 
his  **Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert"),  '^a  small  grain  of 
truth  in  a  mass  of  exaggerations.'*  It  is  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  prostitutes  who  have  gone  into  the  profession  for  this  reason, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  would  not  have  done  so  if  circumstances 
had  not  contributed  to  bring  it  about.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  observations  upon  prosti- 
tution. In  our  opinion  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  partly  the  inevi- 
table complement  of  the  existing  legal  monogamy,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  bad  conditions  under  which  many  young  girls  grow 
up,  the  consequence  of  the  physical  and  mental  misery  in  which 
the  women  of  the  proletariat  live,  and  the  consequence  also  of  the 
inferior  position  of  woman  in  our  present  society.  When  we  make 
exception  of  a  few  cases  where  a  certain  degeneracy  enters  in  beside 
the  effect  of  the  unfavorable  environment,  the  prostitution  of  today 
is,  then,  the  consequence  of  existing  social  conditions,  which,  in  their 
turn,  spring  from  the  economic  system  of  our  time. 

It  may  be  objected  that  prostitution  has  presented  itself  under 
other  economic  systems.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  this,  but  I  know  also 
that  3  X  4  =  12,  and  2  X  6  =  12  also ;  that  is  to  say  that  two  dif- 
ferent causes  may  produce  the  same  result.  The  prostitution  of  our 
day  may  be  the  consequence  of  capitalism  while  that  of  earlier  periods 
may  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  mode  of  production  of  those 
times.  Further,  an  examination  of  the  epochs  in  which  prostitution 
was  a  general  phenomenon  (it  never  reached  proportions  as  great 
as  under  capitalism) '  shows  us  that  they  did  not  differ  much  from 
our  own  in  those  matters  which  concern  the  question  in  hand,  namely, 
the  inferior  position  of  woman,  and  the  strong  contrasts  in  fortunes. 

Many  authors  who  have  taken  up  the  question  of  prostitution 
declare  that  it  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  If  we  understand  by 
prostitution  what  it  really  is,  and  not  what  imagination  makes  it  out 
to  be,  this  assertion  is  absolutely  false.    Prostitution  is  of  very  ancient 

» Op.  cU.,  I,  p.  106. 

«  See  further  against  Lombroso's  theory :  R.  Calwer,  "Die  erbliche  Belas- 
tang  der  Prostitiurten"  ("Neue  Zeit ",  XII,  2) ;  Hirsch,  op,  cU.,  pp.  15  if. ; 
PappritZf  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-6. 

[NOTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :  Cf.  NOcke,  "Die  Ueberbleibsel  der 
Lombiroasohen  kriminalanthropologischen  Theorien."] 

*8ee  for  example  Blaschko,  "Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Jahrhundert", 
p.  9. 
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date,  but  it  has  not  always  existed.  Westermarck,  one  of  the  authors 
best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  this  matter,  says :  "  Pros- 
titution is  rare  among  peoples  living  in  a  state  of  nature  and  unaffected 
by  foreign  influence.  It  is  contrary  to  a  woman's  natural  feelings 
as  involving  a  suppression  of  individual  inclinations.'*  ^  I  advise 
those  who,  in  spite  of  everything,  wish  still  to  maintain  that  prosti- 
tution belongs  to  all  time  and  all  places,  to  investigate  the  peoples 
among  whom  the  matriarchate  exists.  If  they  are  so  unfamiliar 
with  sociology,  let  them  look  for  prostitution  in  the  country.  They 
will  find  none ;  prostitution  exists  only  in  the  cities. 

*  "The  History  of  Human  Marriage'*,  pp.  70,  71. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ALCOHOLISM.! 

s  understand  by  alcoholism  the  social  phenomenon  which  con- 
of  the  chronic  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.*  Before  touching 
the  etiology  of  this  phenomenon  we  must  decide  the  biological 
ion,  why  does  a  man  consume  alcohol?  Always  and  every- 
?  it  has  been  established  that  the  liking  for  narcotics  is  natural 
an.  Those  who  believe  that  human  nature  is  inclined  to  evil, 
that  the  tendency  to  excess  is  innate,  find  the  solution  of  the 
em  very  simple.  They  reason  as  follows:  "by  alcohol  this 
e  desire  is  satisfied ;  man  is  inclined  to  excess,  —  ergo  .  .  .  al- 
ism.*'  Those  who  deny  the  evil  nature  of  man  find  here  on  the 
ary  the  crux  of  the  problem.  For,  say  they,  the  facts  are  there 
ove  that  man  has  not  always  and  everywhere  been  intemper- 
there  must  then  be  other  causes  than  this  so-called  sinful  instinct. 
»holic  beverages  are  consumed  first,  because  they  are  agree- 
to  the  taste  (at  least  some  of  them) ;  second,  and  especially, 
ise  aside  from  the  taste  they  have  the  power  of  awaking  agree- 
sensations.  In  his  work  "Der  Alkoholismus"  Dr.  A.  Grotjahn 
sses  himself  thus  upon  this  point:  "Narcotics  act  .  .  .  not 
irily  through  their  agreeable  taste,  but  influence  directly  the 
ral  cortex  and  awaken  pleasurable  sensations  which  are  com- 
y  independent  of  the  activity  of  the  senses  or  of  pleasure-pro- 
g  perceptions  of  the  outer  world.  There  is  no  other  means  of 
icing  pleasurable   sensations   independent   of   the   perceptions 

Tote  to  the  AifERiCAN  Edition  :  Notable  recent  works  are :  E.  Vander' 
"Le  socialism  et   Talcoor*  C'Essais  socialistes*');    E.  Wurm,  "Die 
olfrage";  A,   Pislolese,  "Alcoolismo  e  delinquenza";    and  A.   Dix, 
iholismus  und  Arbeiterschaft."] 

he  abtiae  of  alcohol  is  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  believed, 
rotjahn  gives  as  the  amount  that  a  normal  man  can  take  without  being 
d  by  it,  30-45  grams  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  amount  contained  in  a 
f  beer,  or  a  half-liter  of  light  wine.     ("Der  Alkoholismus'*,  p.  143.) 
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arising  from  the  outer  world,  and  independent  of  the  functions  of  th^ 
senses.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  need  for  th 
use  of  narcotics  has  attained  so  wide  a  dissemination,  and  struck  sue! 
deep  roots  when  once  mankind  had  learned  their  use."  ^ 

If  alcohol  is  used  regularly,  then,  to  drive  away  disagreeable  sen 
sations,  the  consumption  must  necessarily  increase  if  the  individui 
wishes  to  attain  the  same  psychical  condition,  for  use  continual!; 
weakens  the  effect. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  etiology  of  other  social  phenomena,  w 
must  treat  the  different  causes  of  alcoholism  separately,  although  i 
often  happens  that  a  number  combine  to  make  a  man  alcoholic.  W 
shall  begin  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  alcoholism  among  the  pro 
letariat,  for  it  is  in  this  class  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  most  wide 
spread  and  produces  the  greatest  ravages,  first  because  the  qualit; 
of  the  drinks  consumed  is  very  bad,  and  secondly,  because  alcohol  ha 
more  harmful  effects  upon  a  badly  nourished  system. 

^  a.  There  are  occupations  which,  by  their  nature,  lead  the  workme] 
who  follow  them  almost  inevitably  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Di 
Grotjahn  says :  ^'The  mental  condition  suffers  when  the  temperatur 
is  too  high  or  too  low,  more  than  the  capacity  for  work.  The  grea 
discomfort  while  at  work  may  be  removed  by  regulating  the  thing 
which  influence  the  temperature  (clothing,  housing,  heating,  venti 
lation)  or  the  uncomfortable  feelings  may  be  blunted  through  copiou 
draughts  of  spirituous  beverages.  Hence  the  peculiar  custom  o 
taking  alcohol  against  great  heat  and  great  cold  both,  a  thing  whicl 
would  be  absurd  if  alcohol  worked  specifically  against  the  one  extrem 
of  temperature  or  the  other,  and  did  not  simply  moderate  the  unpleas 
ant  sensations  produced  by  abnormal  temperatures.  "  * 

/  In  the  second  place  come  the  industries  in  which  much  powder  o 

gas  are  produced.  To  quote  Dr.  Grotjahn  again :  "The  dust,  whicl 
those  working  in  the  open  air  have  at  times  to  endure,  but  which  thos 
who  work  in  closed  rooms  must  almost  always  put  up  with,  bring 
about,  through  directly  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moutb 
a  highly  annoying  thirst,  which  greatly  induces  the  drinking  of  bee 
and  brandy.  We  hear  it  on  all  sides  from  workmen  who  outside  o 
working  hours  are  entirely  moderate  or  even  abstemious,  that  th< 
thirst  which  is  excited  by  dust  is  not  nearly  so  well  quenched  by  wate 
or  any  'soft  drink'  as  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Experieno 
shows  that  in  the  callings  which  are  dust-producing  there  is  a  marke( 
tendency  to  beer-  and  brandy-drinking,  and  to  a  quick  passage  fron 

»  Pp.  126,  127.  « Op.  ciL,  pp.  287,  288. 
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OKMlerate  to  immoderate  use  of  alcohol.    This  is  the  case  with  masons, 
caLX-penters,  cabinet-makers,  but  especially  with  grinders  and  quarry- 
nm^Kii.    The  production  of  irritating  vapors  in  chemical  works  has  a 
ai-xxiilar  effect,  but  more  intense  than  that  of  ordinary  dust."  ^ 
^-'^'Kjk  the  third  place  there  are  the  industries  in  which  the  workmen 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  alcohol.    Thus  there  are,  for 
iple,  the  workmen  in  distilleries,^  breweries,  alcohol-warehouses, 
then  wine  tasters,  those  who  have  to  use  alcohol  in  their  busi- 
i,  and  finally  those  whose  business  takes  them  into  establishments 
lere  alcoholic  drinks  are  sold,  such  as  commercial  travelers,  and  the 
*^xiants  of  the  establishments  themselves.' 

•" ^.  The  too  great  length  of  the  working-day.     Workers  who  are 

'^^^red  to  work  much  longer  than  the  human  organism  can  stand  are 
^^^^^ed  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
^^^^  find  in  it  the  means  of  repairing  temporarily  the  diminution  of 
f ^^^ce  caused  by  great  fatigue.  Since  alcohol  gives  only  a  temporary 
^^^^cpease  of  capacity,  its  continued  use,  and  consequently  its  abuse,  is 
^^Xcrefore  almost  inevitable.*  This  is  the  cause  of  the  great  develop- 
*^^€nt  of  alcoholism  among  longshoremen,  who  often  work  for  twenty- 
*c^ur  hours  or  even  longer  at  a  stretch. 


the  second  place  immoderately  prolonged  labor  produces  a 
'^^ritable  torture,  which  can  be  assuaged  by  large  quantities  of  al- 
^^hol.  Those  who  have  an  interest  in  having  the  workman  toil  as 
lt>iig  as  possible  have  always  tried  to  prevent  the  shortening  of  the 
Working-day  by  claiming  that  it  would  increase  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 
iTie  facts  have  shown,  however,  that  just  the  contrary  is  true.  It  has 
been  proved  that  it  is  not  the  shortening  of  the  working-day,  but  its 
too  great  extension  that  is  one  of  the  important  causes  of  the  abuse  of 
Hlcohol.  So  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  retailers  of  alcoholic  beverages 
are  among  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  shortening  of  the  day.^ 

>  Op.  cU.,  p.  288. 

«  HoUi,  "Arbeiders  en  Alkohol"  ("Nieuwe  Tijd".  VII),  p.  527,  and  Grot- 
John,  op.  cii,,  p.  225. 

>  Verkaeghe,  '*De  ralcoolisation",  pp.  215,  216. 

*  Oroljahn^  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-41. 

*  See  /.  Roe,  "Der  Achtstunden-Arbeitstag",  pp.  249,  250,  where  mention 
is  made  of  the  opposition  of  publio-house  keepers  in  Austridia  to  the  movement 
for  an  eight-hoiu'  day.  Upon  the  shortening  of  the  day  and  the  decrease  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  see  pp.  96,  107,  108  in  the  same  work;  Lux,  **Socialpoli- 
tiscfaee  Handbuch",  pp.  328-329;  Dr.  G.  M.  den  Tex,  ''Verkorting  van  den 
«rbeid8da«[*',  pp.  28,  29,  34,  80,  117-120,  140;  '*Onmatig  lange  arbeidstijd 
en  misbnuk  van  sterke  drank"  (Anon.),  pp.  17-20;  Grotjahn,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
288-289;  Roland  Hoist,  op.  cit.,  pp.  530-532;  Aiigagneur,  '*Les  vraies  causes 
et  les  vrais  remddes  de  1  alcoolisme**,  pp.  76-77  ('*Mouvement  Socialiste'*, 

1900);    Verhaeghe,  ''Le  parti  socialiste  et  la  lutte  oontre  Talcool*',  pp.  25-26 

("Mouvement  Socialiste",  1900). 
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c.  Bad  and  insufficient  nourishment.  There  are  many  workers 
not  sufficiently  nourished  for  the  support  of  the  body.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  feeling  of  discomfort  arising  from  this  they 
make  great  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  In  these  cases  the  nourishment 
is  insufficient  both  objectively  (considered  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view)  and  subjectively  (it  does  not  satisfy  the  individual).  Besides 
these  there  are  those  who  are  able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quality  of 
food  but  lack  the  means  to  vary  the  dishes  and  to  replace  foods  that 
are  bulky  and  difficult  to  digest  (potatoes,  bread,  cereals,  etc.)  by 
others  less  bulky  but  more  nutritious  (especially  meat).  The  per- 
sons who  rely  upon  persuasion  in  combating  alcoholism,  fix  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  enormous  sums  expended  for  spirituous  drinks,  and  then 
figure  how  much  bread,  how  many  beds,  and  other  useful  things  could 
have  been  bought  with  this  money.  All  this  is  well  and  good,  only  in 
reasoning  in  this  way  they  make  the  capital  error  of  representing  a 
workman  as  a  sort  of  machine  who  says  to  himself :  "  I  do  not  earn 
enough  for  the  support  of  my  family  —  let  us  not  buy  alcohol,  then, 
for  it  is  harmful  but  rather  eat  more  potatoes.  It  is  true  that  the 
discomfort  will  persist,  but  ...  I  shall  at  least  be  nourished  as  well 
as  possible,^*  However,  since  the  working-man  is,  no  more  than 
other  men,  a  being  who  is  content  to  reason,  but  who  feels,  the  cal- 
culations of  these  Utopists  fall  to  the  ground. 

Aside  from  the  bad  quality  and  insufficient  quantity  of  the  food, 
very  often  the  working  family  do  not  know  how  to  give  an  agreeable 
taste  to  the  dishes  they  eat ;  and  in  families  where  the  married  woman 
herself  is  employed  away  from  home  they  often  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  cold  viands.  In  these  cases  spirituous  drinks  serve  to 
counteract  the  discomfort  of  the  monotony  and  bulkiness  of  the  food. 
Among  a  number  of  proofs  which  may  be  brought  in  support  of  what 
has  been  said  above,  we  may  cite  the  researches  made  by  a  Swiss 
inspector  of  factories,  M.  Schuler,  upon  the  relation  between  alcohol- 
ism and  the  food  of  the  working-classes.*  In  this  investigation  thj 
following  facts  appear. 

In  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neufchatel  the  condition  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  food  is  the  best ;  a  small  consumption  of 
potatoes  and  a  large  consumption  of  meat.  Little  brandy  is  drunk 
there,  the  use  of  alcohol  being  mainly  limited  to  a  large  consumption 
of  wine.  The  workmen  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  except  those 
employed  in  watch-making,  live  in  poor  circumstances,  eat  many 
potatoes  and  also  drink  much  brandy. 

1  Given  in  detail  in  Grotjahn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  277-283. 
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In  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Lucerne  the  living  conditions  of  the 
working  class,  and  especially  their  food,  are  very  bad ;  they  consume 
much  grain  and  little  meat,  and  in  these  districts  they  drink  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  quantity  of  brandy.  In  Aargau  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  industrial  proletariat  and  that  of  the 
proletariat  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  food  of  tKe  former  is  insuffi- 
cient, potatoes  forming  the  main  resource;  furthermore  the  work- 
ing day  is  very  long,  and  the  consumption  of  brandy  is  correspond- 
ingly great.  The  food  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  better  (a  greater  consumption  of  meat  and  of  milk) 
and  the  consumption  of  brandy  is  much  less  than  among  the  factory 
hands.  In  the  canton  of  Zurich  the  conditions  are  much  the  same 
as  those  in  Aargau. 

AU  this  shows  clearly  that  it  is  the  bad  material  condition  of  the 
proletariat  which  causes  alcoholism,  for  everywhere  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industrial  worker  is  raised  above  that  of  the  agricultural 
population  (as,  for  example,  among  the  skilled  workmen  at  Winter- 
thur),  the  consumption  of  brandy  is  less  among  the  factory  people. 
Just  so  the  material  condition  of  the  small  rural  proprietors  in  the 
camton  of  Zug  is  worse  than  that  of  the  factory  hands,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  brandy  there  is  considerable.^ 

d.  Bad  housing  conditions.  These  conditions  often  bring  it  about 
that  the  workman,  returning  from  his  work,  goes  to  the  dram-shop 
instead  of  to  his  home.  The  dwelling  is  ordinarily  small,  too  small 
for  a  large  family,  without  comfort  or  attractiveness,  gloomy,  and 
often  cold  in  winter,  whereas  in  the  dramshop  there  is  light,  warmth, 
and  gaiety;  conurades  are  there,  and  other  topics  of  conversation 
than  the  perpetual  cares  of  life;  and,  above  all,  for  a  little  money 
there  may  be  procured  the  means  of  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
miseries  of  lif  e.^ 

e.  The  uncertainty  of  existence  and  forced  unemployment.  The 
continual  difficulties,  the  anguish  of  not  knowing  what  the  futiu*e 

*  See  also  Colajanni,  '*L*alcoolismo",  pp.  153  jf. ;  Zerboglio,  "  L'alooolisme : 
oaoses  et  remddes'*,  pp.  123,  124  (**Devenir  Social",  1895);  Vandervdde, 
op.  eit.,  p.  260,  and  Die  dkonomischen  Faktoren  des  Alkoholismus*',  pp. 
747,  748  ("Neue  Zeit",  1901-1902,  I) ;   Verhaeahe,  op.  ciL,  pp.  203-205. 

Upon  the  fact  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  has  consequences  much  more 
injunous  for  the  badly  nourished  man  than  for  others,  see:  A  Baer^  "Der 
Alkoholismus",  p.  286;  Colajanni,  op.  cU.,  p.  183;  Grotjahn,  op.  cit.,  p.  273; 
Verhaeqhe,  "De  Talcoolisation ",  p.  203. 

*  Colqjanni,  op,  cit.,  pp.  177,  178;  Braun,  "Berliner  Wohnungsverhalt- 
nisse",  p.  22;  Grotjahn^  op.  cU.,  pp.  290-292;  Verhaeghe,  **De  1  alcoolisa- 
tion",  pp.  205-208  and  217;  Vandervelde,  "Die  dkonomischen  Faktoren  des 
Alkoholismus",  p.  747. 
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has  in  store,  produce  a  depression  which  may  be  driven  away  for  the 
moment  by  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  In  the  article  by  Richard 
Hoist  already  cited,  is  found  the  following  answer  given  by  a  work- 
man to  the  question :  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  alcoholism  ? 
*'One  of  the  principal  factors  is  the  difficulty  of  earning  a  living  for 
one's  family,  and  also  —  and  especially  —  care,  the  eternal  care  for 
the  morrow,  which  fastens  upon  the  life  of  the  working-man  like  a 
bur,  and  which,  as  work  becomes  more  rare,  drives  him  to  despera- 
tion. This  is  the  principal  cause  of  alcoholism.  Remove  this  care 
and  men  will  drink  much  less  alcohol,  for  then  the  heart  can  oi>en  it- 
self to  joy  instead  of  deadening  itself,  as  is  at  present  almost  a  neces- 
sity. For  many  persons  this  deadening  is  the  only,  although  the  fatal, 
means  of  ridding  one's  self  for  a  moment  of  the  terrible  thought, 
*  What  will  happen  if  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
or  fall  sick?'"  1 

Unemployment  leads  often  to  alcoholism.  "Idleness  is  the  mother 
of  all  the  vices",  says  an  old  adage;  but  among  all  the  vices,  that 
which  arises  most  directly  from  idleness  is  without  doubt  drunkenness. 
What  can  a  man  do  in  the  long  hours  when  he  has  no  work  ?  The 
rich  man,  educated,  well  brought  up,  finds  the  means  of  passing  his 
time  agreeably;  but  the  poor  man  has  only  the  dram-shop,  and  is 
drawn  thither  irresistibly.  The  first  time  he  goes  for  a  change  from 
boredom ;  then  from  habit,  and  finally  from  a  necessity  now  become 
instinctive  to  his  organism,  which  at  a  given  moment  feels  the  need 
of  something  to  stimulate  the  nerves.  It  is  in  alcoholic  drinks  that 
he  finds  what  he  lacks.^ 

/.  Ignorance.  The  lack  of  other  means  of  enjoyment.  One  of 
the  lesser  causes  of  alcoholism,  but  important  enough  to  be- named, 
is  ignorance.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  think  that  the 
regular  consumption  of  great  quantities  of  alcohol  is  not  harmful, 
who  even  believe  that  alcohol  has  nutritive  value,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  consumption  of  it  is  even  useful.' 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  ignorance,  the  lack  of  cul- 
ture, emptiness  of  life,  are  very  important  causes  if  not  the  most 
important  causes  of  alcoholism.  The  desire  for  pleasure  is  innate 
in  every  man,  including  the  working-man,  whose  life  is  a  hard  one  in 
every  way.    But  for  him  there  are  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 

» P.  533. 

*  Zerboglio,  op,  cU.,  p.  125.  See  also  Verhtxeghe, "  De  I'alcoolisation  **,  p.  212 ; 
Colajanni,  op.  ciL,  pp.  181,  182. 

*  See  upon  this  suDJeot  Colajanni,  op.  cit.,  pp.  168,  169 ;  Verh(i€ghey  op,  ci/., 
pp.  222,  223 ;   Hoist,  op,  cit,,  p.  528. 
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ties  in  enjoying  all  that  is  truly  beautiful,  all  that  nature,  art,  and 
science  can  offer  to  man.  This  is  due  first,  and  principally,  to  ma- 
terial difficulties.  In  our  present  society  one  can  enjoy  these  things 
only  with  plenty  of  money.  The  wages  of  the  working-man  are  not 
enough  for  this.  Often  he  is  too  tired  when  the  day  is  over  to  take 
up  anything  which  requires  effort,  and  his  abode  is  too  small  and 
too  badly  arranged  for  reading  or  any  other  form  of  distraction. 
However,  the  principal  reason  why  the  proletarian  enjoys  the  products 
of  civilization  but  little  is  that  his  intelligence  is  not  prepared  for  it. 
His  capacities  have  not  been  cultivated  in  this  direction,  for  capital- 
ism has  developed  in  a  great  number  of  people  only  the  capacity  for 
manual  work  to  the  detriment  of  everything  else.  Dr.  Augagneur, 
in  his  article  already  cited,  has  expressed  it  as  follows:  "The  true 
cause  of  alcoholism  is  entirely  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  order; 
it  is  the  insufficiency  of  cerebral  activity,  the  intellectual  indigence 
and  distress,  the  mental  unemployment. 

"Every  individual  who,  after  the  business  of  his  calHng  is  com- 
pleted, is  incapable  of  busying  himself  with  something  else,  is  a  fruit- 
ful soil  for  alcoholism.  How  many,  aside  from  their  technical  effi- 
ciency, are  unfitted  to  think,  to  comprehend,  to  explain  anything 
whatever.  When  the  workman,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  mechani- 
cal work,  leaves  the  factory,  he  is  confused,  does  not  know  how  to 
kill  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  he  goes  to  bed ;  he  drinks.  .  .  . 

"Sundays  and  holidays  ordinary  labor  is  suppressed,  the  laborer 
wanders  about  the  streets,  objectless,  adrift,  embarrassed  by  his 
liberty,  and  runs  fatally  aground  upon  the  dram-shop.  The  days  of 
rest  are  days  of  drunkenness. 

"Our  society  suffers  from  this  intellectual  inaction^  which  is  the 
true  cause  of  alcoholism,  Most  men,  as  soon  as  their  trade  no  longer 
makes  them  work  their  arms  and  in  some  cases  their  brains,  know  not 
which  way  to  turn.  Alcohol  is  their  refuge,  because  it  procures  for 
the  nervous  system  sensations  which  take  the  place  of  the  absent 
ideas.*'  1 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  greatest  among 
unskiUed  laborers  *  and  that  it  decreases  everywhere  that  the  work- 
men begin  to  organize  in  unions  and  political  parties,  since  these 
lead  to  the  amelioration  of  conditions,  material,  intellectual,  and 
moral.     In  other  words,  drinking  diminishes  wherever  the  prole- 

1  Pp.  75,  76.     See  also  Colajanni,  op.  cU.,  pp.  160-173 ;   Grotjahn,  op.  eit.f 
pp.  2^298;    Verhaeghe,  "De  TaloooUsation^',  pp.  225-227. 
*  HoUi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  534,  535. 
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tariat  is  animated  by  an  ideal.  And  it  is  also  among  those  workmen 
who  foresee  the  future  of  their  class  and  know  what  there  is  to  do, 
that  the  ranks  of  total  abstainers  are  mainly  recruited.^ 

There  are  persons  who  maintain  the  thesis  that  poverty  is  not  the 
principal  cause  of  alcoholism  among  the  working  classes.  As  a  proof 
they  say  that  the  laborers  who  earn  the  least  (farm  hands  among 
others)  are  not  those  who  drink  the  most,  and  that  an  increase  in 
wages  often  brings  about  a  higher  consumption  of  alcohol.  They 
are  deceived,  however.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  most  agri- 
cultural laborers  earn  so  little  that  they  cannot  consume  alcohol 
regularly,  that  beside  the  material  poverty  there  is  an  intellectual 
poverty,  and  that  a  slight  amelioration  of  the  one  does  not  produce 
simultaneously  a  diminution  of  the  other.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  has, 
on  the  contrary,  decreased  regularly  everywhere  that  the  labor  move- 
ment has  brought  about  a  continuous  amelioration  of  material  and 
intellectual  conditions.^ 

To  close  these  remarks  upon  alcoholism  among  the  workers  I  will 
quote  the  following  from  Engels  in  which  the  causes  are  concisely 
set  forth:  ''All  possible  temptations,  all  alliu*ements  combine  to 
bring  the  workers  to  drunkenness.  Liquor  is  almost  their  only  source 
of  pleasure,  and  all  things  conspire  to  make  it  accessible  to  them. 
The  working-man  comes  from  his  work  tired,  exhausted,  finds  his 
home  comfortless,  damp,  dirty,  repulsive;  he  has  urgent  need  of 
recreation,  he  must  have  something  to  make  work  worth  his  trouble, 
to  make  the  prospect  of  the  next  day  endurable.  His  unnerved,  im- 
comfortable,  hypochondriac  state  of  mind  and  body  arising  from 
his  unhealthy  condition,  and  especially  from  indigestion,  is  aggra- 
vated beyond  endurance  by  the  general  conditions  of  his  life,  the 
uncertainty  of  his  existence,  his  dependence  upon  possible  accidents 
and  chances,  and  his  inability  to  do  anything  towards  gaining  an 
assured  position.  His  enfeebled  frame,  weakened  by  bad  air  and 
bad  food,  violently  demands  some  external  stimulus ;  his  social  need 
can  be  gratified  only  in  the  public-house,  he  has  absolutely  no  other 
place  where  he  can  meet  his  friends.  How  can  he  be  expected  to 
resist  temptation?  It  is  morally  and  physically  inevitable  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  very  large  number  of  working-men  should 
fall  into  intemperance.  And  apart  from  the  chiefiy  physical  influ- 
ences which  drive  the  working-man  into  drunkenness,  there  is  the 

^  Kautsky,  '*Der  Alkoholismus  und  seine  Bekampfung;*'  (''Neue  Zeit", 
180Q-91,  IT);  Vandervelde,  *'Het  alkoholisme  en  de  arbeidsvoorwaarden  in 
Belgid/'  pp.  268,  271,  272;  HoUt,  op.  ciL,  pp.  528-536. 

*  See,  among  others,  Groijahn,  op.  ciL,  pp.  296-298. 
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example  of  the  great  mass,  the  neglected  education,  the  impossi- 
bility of  protecting  the  young  from  temptation,  in  many  cases  the 
direct  influence  of  intemperate  parents,  who  give  their  own  children 
liquor,  the  certainty  of  forgetting  for  an  hour  or  two  the  wretchedness 
and  burden  of  life,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances  so  mighty 
that  the  workers  can,  in  truth,  hardly  be  blamed  for  yielding  to  such 
overwhelming  pressure.  Drunkenness  has  here  ceased  to  be  a  vice 
for  which  the  vicious  can  be  held  responsible ;  it  becomes  a  phenom- 
enon, the  necessary,  inevitable  effect  of  certain  conditions  upon 
an  object  possessed  of  no  volition  in  relation  to  those  conditions. 
They  who  have  degraded  the  working- man  to  a  mere  object  have 
the  responsibility  to  bear."  ^ 

As  for  the  causes  of  alcoholism  in  the  lower  proletariat  they  are 
the  same  as  for  the  proletariat  (if  we  except  the  two  first  named), 
only  they  are  much  more  intense.  A  very  insufficient  diet,  frightful 
housing  conditions,  the  demoralization  consequent  upon  inaction, 
ignorance,  and  the  absolute  lack  of  any  intellectual  life  have  made  of 
the  man  a  brute  who  can  forget  his  misery  only  by  drinking. 

The  same  is  true  of  prostitutes,  among  whom  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
is  very  wide  spread.  Parent-Duchatelet  says:  "The* taste  of  these 
women  (prostitutes)  for  strong  drink  may  be  considered  to  be  gen- 
eral, although  in  different  degrees ;  they  contract  it  early,  and  this 
taste  ends  by  plunging  some  into  the  last  state  of  brutishness.  All 
the  information  that  I  have  gathered  proves  that  they  began  drink- 
ing only  to  blunt  their  sensibilities;  gradually  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  in  a  little  while  the  habit  becomes  so  strong  that  it 
resists  any  return  to  virtue; .  .  ."* 

Dr.  Bonhoeffer  says:  "In  many  cases  alcoholism  is  the  result  of 
the  manner  of  life  of  prostitutes."  • 

The  etiology  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  in  the  well-to-do  class  is  prin-^ 
dpally  as  follows : 

a.  A  part  of  the  well-to-do  class,  those  who  live  exclusively  upon 
the  income  from  their  invested  capital,  consider  one  of  their  occupa- 


mostit 

7-14;   Colajanni,  op,  cit.,  p.  179;   Lombroso  and  Ferrero,  **La  femme  crimi- 

nelle  et  la  prostitute",  p.  538. 
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tions  to  be  the  spending  of  a  part  of  the  surplus-value  that  they  re- 
ceive. Among  the  means  they  make  use  of  for  this  end  is  alcohol, 
which  has  also  the  faculty  of  dissipating  the  ennui  resulting  from  the 
emptiness  of  their  existence. 

f  "Many  persons,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  well-to-do 
classes,  have  no  fixed  occupation  and  feel  the  need  of  none.  These 
persons  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love  work  for  work's  sake.  Hav- 
ing all  that  they  need  to  live  upon  they  imagine  that  work  exists  only 
for  those  who  have  to  earn  their  bread,  and  they  themselves  are  cre- 
ated for  *dolce  far  niente.'  Unfortunately  the  'far  niente'  is  not 
always  sweet !  Having  nothing  to  do,  these  individuals  do  not  know 
how  to  use  their  time;  they  are  bored,  they  seek  distractions  and 
pleasures.  Alcohol  presents  itself  to  them  as  procuring  the  pleasure 
sought  for,  but  as  this  enjoyment  is  only  momentary,  they  are  forced 
to  renew  it  and  to  prolong  it  ..."  ^ 

6.  Another  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  composed  of  those  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  fierce  combat  of  competition,  who  are  bent  under  the 
burden  of  material  cares,  and  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  a  single 
idea,  that  of  getting  money.  This  is  why  in  these  surroundings  also 
they  frequently  have  recourse  to  alcohol  to  dissipate  their  vexations, 
especially  when  things  go  badly. 

Having  treated  of  alcoholism  among  the  idle  portion  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, Kautsky  says  in  the  study  quoted  above :  "Not  all,  of  course, 
and  perhaps  not  even  the  majority,  of  the  moneyed  class  are  idlers. 
Many  work  as  long  and  hard  as  any  working-man,  even  if  the  work 
they  do  is  often  superfluous.  But  it  is  always  one-sided  nervous 
work.  Muscular  exercise  among  the  property-holding  class  has 
been  constantly  pushed  ever  further  into  the  background  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  demands  upon  the  nervous  system  have 
correspondingly  increased.  Besides  the  continual  struggle  with  the 
working-class,  from  whom  the  surplus-value  is  taken,  there  is  going 
on  an  equally  uninterrupted  battle  of  the  spoilers  among  themselves 
for  a  share  of  this  surplus-value.  All  these  battles  are  carried  on 
today  by  nervous,  not  muscular,  energy,  and  the  contests  become 
constantly  more  bitter,  the  crises  more  tremendous,  the  battlefields 
more  colossal,  the  forces  involved  more  incalculable. 

"Thus  the  nerves  of  the  bourgeoisie  become  wrecked  through  their 
activity  as  well  as  through  their  idleness.  .  .  .  K  part  of  the  bour- 
geoisie befuddle  themselves  out  of  wantonness,  another  part  grasp 

^Verhaeghe,  "De  Talcoolisation ",  p.  211;  see  also  Colajanni,  op.  eiL^ 
p.  183;  and  KatUaky,  op.  ciL,  p.  50. 
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for  stimulants  or  for  means  of  benumbing  themselves^  alcohol,  mor- 
phine, cocaine,  any  thing  to  take  away  their  feeling  of  sickness,  to 
conquer  their  pains,  to  make  them  forget  their  cares;  and  as  it  is 
with  the  proletariat,  so  is  it  with  the  moneyed  class,  the  power  of 
resistance  to  these  agents  declines.*'  ^ 

Finally,  we  must  notice  some  causes  of  alcoholism  which  influence 
the  whole  population. 

a.  Imitation.  This  is  reckoned  among  the  important  causes. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  many  children  (for  whom  alcohol  even  in 
small  quantities  is  extremely  harmful)  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  consequence  of  the  example  set  by  their  families. 
Dr.  R.  Frdlich  mentioned  the  following  facts  at  the  8th  International 
Congress  against  Alcohol  at  Vienna :  ^ 

Out  of  81,187  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  going  to  school  in 
Vienna,  there  were : 

40.5  %  who  already  drank  beer  and        82.1  %  who  drank  beer  regulariy 

88.1% wine  ll.«%   "         "     wine 

M.«%     •'        ••  "      brandy  4.1%   "         "     brandy    " 


But  imitation  is  also  important  among  those  who  have  attained 
their  full  development.  In  the  course  of  time  certain  circles  have 
taken  up  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  any  one  who  frequents  these 
circles  must  do  the  same  under  penalty  of  being  looked  down  upon. 
However,  I  think  that  the  importance  that  abstainers  give  to  imita- 
tion is  exaggerated.  The  number  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  from  force  of  example  and  nothing  else  is  certainly  not  very 
great.  The  other  factors  which  have  been  at  work  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  about  this  result  are  not  so  obvious.  Finally  we  must  not 
forget  that  imitation  is  not  an  independent  factor;  what  does  not 
exist  cannot  be  imitated,  and  consequently  there  must  be  other  causes 
primarily  responsible. 

b.  The  climate.  Although  so  much  importance  is  not  attached  to 
climate  as  formerly,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  cold  climate, 
espedaUy  if  damp,  favors  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  since  this 
dUssipates  temporarily  the  discomfort  resulting  from  cold  and  humid- 
ity. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries (for  example,  England,  Denmark,  and  Holland)  consume  on 

1  Fjp.  50,  51.  See  also  BaUaglia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  418-420,  and  Zerhoglio,  op. 
dL,  p.  125. 

*  **  Ergehmaae  einer  Umfrage  liber  den  Alkoholgenuss  der  Schulkinder  in 
Kieder-Oesterreich",  p.  82.    Soe  also  Ducpetiaux,  op.  cit.,  pp.  367-370. 
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the  average  greater  quantities  of  alcohol  than  southern  countries 
(like  Spain  and  Italy).  However  the  facts  show  that  the  social 
environment  is  a  much  more  important  factor,  and  is  apt  to  modify 
or  overcome  entirely  the  influence  of  climate.  In  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, for  example,  the  consumption  per  capita  is  smaller  than  in  coun- 
tries farther  south,  like  Denmark  and  Holland.  The  great  changes 
which  occur  at  different  times  in  the  same  country,  where  the  climate 
remains  a  constant  factor,  are  a  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  this. 
And  notwithstanding  the  climate  the  abuse  of  alcohol  increases 
greatly  in  the  southern  countries  in  which  industrialism  becomes 
more  and  more  prevalent  (like  northern  Italy). ^ 

c.  Race.  There  are  many  persons  who  attribute  much  impor- 
tance in  the  etiology  of  alcoholism,  as  in  other  social  phenomena,  to 
the  influence  of  race.  Where  two  nations  differing  racially  have  not 
the  same  consumption  of  alcohol,  they  think  they  can  explain  the 
difference  by  race.  But  in  reasoning  thus  they  forget  that  two  na- 
tions may  present  great  differences  in  their  manner  of  life,  and  that 
the  greater  or  less  consumption  of  alcohol  may  be  explained  better 
by  these  than  by  race  (without  counting  that  racial  difference  in  the 
tendency  to  alcoholism  is  still  to  be  accounted  for  somehow).  To 
cite  an  example ;  the  peoples  of  the  Germanic  race  are  more  intem- 
perate, than  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  race  (a  fact  already  explained 
by  the  climate,  and  further  accounted  for  by  the  cheapness  of  wine) ; 
this  difference  it  is  said  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  race.  And  yet 
the  use  of  brandy  in  northern  Italy  increases  with  increasing  indus- 
trialism, northern  industrial  France  gives  a  very  high  figure  for 
brandy-consumption,  and  the  Belgians  of  the  Latin  race  do  not  yield 
to  their  Germanic  compatriots  in  the  use  of  alcohol.*  The  proverbial 
temperance  of  the  Jews  is  often  attributed  to  their  race,  while  we 
should  ask  whether  this  temperance  is  not  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  their  manner  of  life,  which  differs  from  that  of  other  peoples.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Jewish  industrial  workers,  for  example,  who  have 
broken  with  the  habits  of  their  coreligionists,  have  also  become  con- 
sumers of  spirituous  beverages.  As  far  as  the  diamond-cutters  of 
Amsterdam  are  concerned  this  fact  is  at  least  averred.*    The  tend- 

^  See  Boer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144, 145 ;  Colajanni,  op,  ciL,  pp.  139-142 ;  Cfrotjahn, 
op.  cit.,pp.  178,  179 ;  Verhaeghe^  **De  Talcoolisation",  pp.  209-211 ;  Vander- 
vddct  *'Die  dkonomisohen  Faktoren  des  Alkoholismus   ,  pp.  741,  742. 

*  Orotjahn,  op.  ciL,  pp.  300,  301. 

'  Holstf  op.  cit.t  p.  530. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf.  further  upon  alcoholism  among  the 
Jews,  Dr,  L.  Cheinisse,  "Die  Rassenpathologie  und  der  Alkoholismas  bei 
den  Juden."] 
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enpy  which  is  observed  among  the  Slavic  peoples  of  becoming  intox- 
icated periodically  in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  is  attributed  to  race, 
but  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  other  countries  where  wages  are 
very  low,  thus  preventing  regular  drinking,  and  limiting  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  to  paydays.^ 

I  believe  that  the  influence  of  race  upon  alcoholism  is  enormously 
exaggerated,  which  does  not,  however,  imply  that  I  deny  its  influ- 
ence. The  slight  expansion  of  the  use  of  alcohol  among  the  Mongo- 
lians (among  whom,  it  is  to  be  added,  this  is  replaced  by  other  nar- 
cotics, principally  by  opium)  is  to  be  explained  in  part  perhaps,  by 


d.  The  psycho-  and  neuro-pathic  condition  of  some  persons  en- 
ters into  the  etiology  of  alcoholism  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  regular  use  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  may,  with  the  said  per- 
sons, result  in  alcoholism.  Secondly,  quantities  of  alcohol  which 
have  results  imperceptible  in  the  normal  man,  may  cause  drunken- 
ness in  a  very  neuropathic  person.  Thirdly,  alcoholism  is  present 
as  the  principal  symptom  with  dipsomaniacs,  and  as  a  secondary 
symptom  in  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  mania,  melancholia, 
or  paralytic  dementia.^ 

After  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  causes  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol,  we  must  add  something  about  the  production  of  it.  As 
is  the  case  with  most  articles,  the  production  of  alcohol  is  capitalis- 
tic, that  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Consumption  is  only  a 
condition  for  attaining  this  end.  If  the  profits  could  be  greater 
without  production  it  would  cease.'  Aside  from  the  producers,  the 
state  also  has  a  great  interest  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  since 
it  derives  considerable  revenue  from  it. 

The  consequences  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of  alcohol  is 
capitalistic  have  a  great  social  importance.  To  instance  only  some 
of  these: 

First.  The  number  of  places  where  liquor  may  be  drunk  is  very 
great.  The  more  there  is  consumed,  the  more  profit  there  is  for  the 
producers  and  for  the  retailers.  As  a  consequence  there  is  much 
advertising,  and  many  dram-shops,  in  which  the  wages  are  often 

1  Vandervelde,  "Die  dkonomisohen  Faktoren  des  AlkohoUsmus ",  pp.  742, 
743. 

«  See  Zerboglio,  op,  ci/.,  pp.  125-127 ;  Groljahn,  op.  cU.,  pp.  149-155 ;  Ver^ 
kaeghe^  op.  cit.,  pp.  187-189. 

'This  has  aotuaUy  happened,  certain  distilleries  in  the  whisky  trust  being 
ekmed  to  inorease  the  profits. 
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paid  and  workmen  hired.  These  two  things  increase  the  profits  of 
the  dealer,  but  exercise  an  indirect  pressure  upon  the  working-man. 
to  make  him  drink.^ 

Second.    The  constantly  decreasing  price  of  alcohol.     As  we  have- 
seen  above  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  economic  system  to- 
lower  the  price  of  commodities,  since  each  producer  tries  to  increase 
his  profits,  if  only  temporarily,  by  seeking  to  improve  the  processes 
of  production.    This  is  applicable  to  alcohol  also. 

Third.  The  adulteration  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Under  the  capi- 
talistic system  the  object  of  production  is  not  to  furnish  as  perfect 
a  product  as  possible,  but  to  make  as  great  profits  as  possible.  Hence 
comes  the  tendency  among  producers  to  adulterate  their  wares,  to 
deliver  goods  of  poorer  quality  than  they  are  supposed  to  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  greater  profits.  The  adulteration  so  frequent  with 
alcoholic  beverages  has  physical  and  psychical  consequences  most 
harmful  to  the  consumers.' 

The  exposition  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  etiology  of  alcoholism 
points  out  the  principal  causes  of  it,  and  proves  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  last  instance  almost  wholly  in  the  present  constitution 
of  society.  It  is  possible  that  some  one  will  interpose  the  objection 
that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  that  there  must  be,  besides  pathological 
causes,  individual  causes,  since  it  happens  that  among  persons 
living  in  the  same  environment  some  become  alcoholics  and  others 
do  not. 

This  last  fact  is  incontestable,  but  it  is  partly  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  while  there  are  persons  who  live  in  environments 
that  are  very  similar,  there  are  no  two  individuals  whose  surroundings 
are  exactly  the  same.  Take,  for  example,  two  workmen.  The  one 
may  have  passed  his  youth  in  circles  where  they  drink  little  or  no 
alcohol,  and  where  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  abstinence  is  very 
salutary,  while  the  other  sees  only  examples  of  intemperance.  It 
may  be  that  here  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  first  has 
remained  temperate,  while  the  second  has  not^  although  the  two  live 
in  surroundings  almost  alike. 

But  suppose  that  the  environment  is  and  has  always  been  exactly 
the  same  for  a  group  of  persons,  we  shall  see  then  that  the  tendenpy 
toward  alcoholism  is  not  the  same  for  each  individual.  No  one 
wiU  be  able  to  dispute  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  the  environment 

1  See  Vandervelde,  "Het  alcoholisme  en  de  arbeidsvoorwaarden  in  Belgie  *% 
p.  268.  « See  Grotjahn,  op.  cU.,  pp.  219-221. 
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that  is  the  cause  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Individual  differences  bring 
it  about  that  one  man  is  more  drawn  to  the  use  of  alcohol  than 
another,  but  circumstances  explain  why  the  first  has  become  alcoholic. 
These  differences  can  never  explain  why,  at  a  certain  period,  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  has,  or  has  not,  become  an  almost  universal  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  proofs  are  plain.  In  examining,  for  example,  a  period  like 
that  in  which  capitalism  took  its  rise  in  England,  as  it  is  described 
by  Engels  in  his  "Condition  of  the  Working  Class",  a  period,  that  is 
to  say,  in  which  the  working  class  found  itself  in  very  disadvanta- 
geous material  and  moral  conditions,  we  see  that  the  workers,  with 
rare  exceptions,  were  consumers  of  alcohol,  and  largely  abused  it. 
Since  that  time  conditions  have  improved.  The  moral  and  material 
plane  having  been  raised,  those  whose  tendency  toward  alcohol  was 
less  strong  and  who  had  more  marked  innate  moral  qualities,  ceased 
misusing  alcohol.  As  conditions  improve  still  further  those  who  are 
weaker  follow  little  by  little  the  same  road  to  temperance.  This 
process  may  be  observed  going  on  among  unorganized  workmen, 
with  whom  the  tendency  to  drink  is  generally  great.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  organize,  and  in  measure  as  their  organization  is  de- 
veloped, we  see  that  first  the  most  intelligent,  etc.,  among  them  be- 
come temperate,  and  that  little  by  little  these  are  followed  by  the 
others. 

It  is  a  biological  fact  that  men  always  and  everywhere  present 
qualitative  differences.  But  this  constant  factor  does  not  give  an 
explanation  of  the  changes  which  society  undergoes,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, of  great  importance  to  sociology,  which,  while  taking  it  into 
account,  has  for  its  task  the  explanation  of  the  changes  in  question. 
And  it  is  just  those  changes  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  the  centuries,  which  show  that 
the  social  environment  is  the  principal  cause  of  alcoholism. 

In  ancient  times  alcoholism  was  unknown.  It  is  true  that  among 
the  Israelites,  for  example,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  at  times  occurred, 
but  the  fact  that  no  importance  was  attached  to  it  proves  that  alco- 
holism properly  speaking  did  not  exist.^  Nor  was  it  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  At  every  meal,  and  at  their  reunions 
they  drank  wine  diluted;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  "sym- 
posia" were  not  looked  down  upon  by  the  Greeks,  but  on  the  contrary 
were  highly  regarded.  "Greek  opinion  found  nothing  improper  in 
intoxication,  only  a  certain  self-control  in  drunkenness  was  held  to 

^  See  Grotjdhn,  op,  cU.,  pp.  5-12. 
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be  indispensable.     Gross  and  violent  conduct  was,  like  the  drinking 
of  unmixed  wine,  a  custom  of  the  barbarians,  and  unworthy  of   s^ 
Greek."  ^    Nor  was  ancient  Rome  any  more  acquainted  with  alco- 
holism, though  among  the  Romans,  coarse  in  comparison  with  tls>^ 
Greeks  and  demoralized  by  their  immense  wealth,  the  abuse  of  alcoh  ^3^ 
was  often  met  with.     But  it  was  only  the  very  small  group  of  th»-€ 
rich  who  were  addicted  to  it.     When  the  barbarians  annihilated  tfc^* 
ancient  world  they  were  not  capable  of  assimilating  the  civilization^  ^ 
of  the  peoples  whom  they  had  just  subjugated,  while  they  adopter^'^ 
their  pleasures,  a  thing  which  did  not  require  so  high  a  state  of  d< 
velopment.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  great  abuse  of  alcohol  amon 
the  Germans.^    The  uncertainty  of  existence,  and  the  miserabl 
conditions  during  the  migrations  of  these  peoples  were  favorable  ti 
this  abuse. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  abuse  of  alcohol  hacr:^ 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development  among  the  rich.     The  cause  oi 
this  was  the  birth  of  capitalism,  by  which  great  wealth  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  a  few  without  their  having  occasion  to  place  a^ 
great  part  of  it  as  new  capital.     To  this  fact  was  joined  a  low  degree 
of  culture,  and  it  thus  came  about  that  the  wealthy  of  the  period 
spent  enormous  sums  for  eating  and  drinking.' 

The  discovery  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirits  from  grain  brought  about  a  considerable  cheapen- 
ing in  the  price  of  strong  drink,  which  thus  came  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor.  (Arab  physicians  had  long  before  discovered  how  to  ex- 
tract brandy  from  wine,  but  this  in  the  beginning  was  only  used  medic- 
inally.) The  great  poverty  occasioned  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
increased  the  use  of  liquor  enormously,  and  the  birth  of  the  indus- 
trial proletariat  contributed  equally  to  the  same  result.  Mention 
is  made  for  the  first  time  of  the  regular  use  of  liquor  to  increase  the 
amount  of  work  done^  in  1550  among  the  Hungarian  miners,  the  first 
category  of  workmen  who  lived  under  conditions  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  modern  industrial  proletariat.  With  the  continu- 
ally increasing  development  of  capitalism  King  Alcohol  began  his 
triumphal  march,  which  has  continued  without  any  great  obstacle 
to  the  present  day.     Alcoholism  has  its  deeper  causes  in  the  material 

^  Groijahn,  op,  cit,,  p.  9.  See  also :  Hirschfeld,  '*Die  historische  Entwick- 
lung  des  Alkoholmisbrauchs "  (VIII  Intern.  Cong,  gegen  den  Alkoholismus). 

'  The  assertion  that  the  Germans  were  addicted  to  alcohol  before  the  inva- 
sion is  erroneous.  Agriculture  was  not  sufficiently  developed  among  these 
peoples  for  a  regular  consumption  of  alcohol.  See  Kautsky,  op.  cU.^  pp.  46, 
47,  and  Grotjahn,  op,  cU,,  pp.  13-15. 

'  See  KatUaky,  op,  cit,,  p.  47,  and  Grotjahny  op,  cU,,  pp.  20  J^.  ^ 
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intellectual  and  moral  poverty  created  by  the  economic  system  now 
in  force.  It  is  with  reason  that  Professor  Gniber  has  said:  *'We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  that  alcohol  is  not  without  basis  in 
our  present  order  of  society.  Without  it  life  would  long  ago  have 
become  unendurable  for  the  su£Pering  part  of  the  population.** 


CHAPTER  V. 
MHJTABISM. 

We  may  be  very  brief  upon  the  correlation  of  militarism  and  the 
present  economic  system.     This  correlation  is  so  clear  that  there  aie 
few  persons  who  deny  it.     The  motives  which,  under  all  earUer  modes 
of  production,  have  engendered  wars  are  principally  of  an  economic 
nature.     But  besides  these  there  have  been  at  times  others ;  but  we 
have  not  to  enquire  here  what  was  in  the  last  analysis  their  correla- 
tion with  the  mode  of  production  of  that  day.    The  relation  between 
capitalism  and  war  is  always  so  close  that  we  can  find  in  the  economic 
life  the  direct  causes  of  the  wars  waged  under  the  empire  of  capi- 
talism. 

As  we  have  seen  above  in  our  exposition  of  the  present  economic 
system,  a  part  of  the  surplus-value  that  comes  to  the  moneyed  class 
is  invested  as  new  capital.  The  continually  increasing  amount  of 
capital  does  not  readily  find  investment  in  full  in  a  country  where 
capitaUsm  is  already  in  force.  This  is  why  the  moneyed  class  desires 
to  invest  a  part  of  the  surplus- value  in  countries  whither  capitalism 
has  not  yet  penetrated.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  chosen 
as  field  of  operation  are  opposed  to  this,  or  if  the  same  country  is 
coveted  by  other  capitaUstic  powers,  the  resulting  antagonism  gen- 
erally leads  to  war. 

In  the  second  place,  the  producers  can  sell  in  their  own  country 
only  a  part  of  the  increasing  quantity  of  their  products ;  whence  come 
their  efforts  to  find  an  outlet  into  other  countries.  But  as  capitalism 
expands  with  increasing  rapidity  over  the  whole  world,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  country  in  a  position  to  buy,  or  to  which  capitalism  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Encounters  with 
other  capitalistic  powers  pursuing  the  same  end  are  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

It  is  upon  the  State  that  the  task  is  imposed  of  finding  new  terri- 
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rhere  capital  may  be  invested,  or  new  outlets  for  goods  which 
find  purchasers  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced.  Be- 
3  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  a  certain  order  in  a  society 
d  and  compUcated  through  the  nature  of  our  economic  life 
nd  criminal  jurisprudence),  there  is  its  more  important  duty 
ing  off  other  groups  of  competitors,  or  even  at  need  attacking 
Y  force  of  arms. 

the  army  serves  not  only  to  act  against  the  foreigner,  it  has 

a  domestic  duty  to  fulfil.     In  the  cases  where  the  police  can- 

intain  order  the  army  reinforces  them.     The  army  must  espe- 

ben  be  active  at  the  time  of  great  strikes,  when  so-called  free 

to  be  protected,  that  is  when  employers  are  trying  to  replace 

king  workmen  with  others  who,  in  consequence  of  their  pov- 

their  lack  of  organization,  put  their  personal  interests  above 

F  their  comrades.     Also  it  has  its  part  to  play  in  connection 

^t  political  movements,  Uke  that  to  obtain  universal  suffrage, 

nple. 

>resent  militarism  is,  therefore,  a  consequence  of  capitalism, 
ible  duty  of  the  army  proves  it ;  for  its  function  is  to  furnish 
rgeoisie  with  the  means  of  restraining  the  proletariat  at  home, 
epulsing  or  attacking  the  forces  of  foreign  countries. 


f.J 


BOOK  II. 
CRIMINALITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS.* 

A.   Definition  of  Crime.* 

E  belongs  to  the  category  of  punishable  acts.  However,  as  the 
applicable  to  only  a  part  of  such  acts,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
The  best  way  to  do  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  exclude  succes- 
11  the  groups  of  acts  which  are  punishable  without  being  crimes, 
irst  exclusion  is  in  connection  with  the  question,  "Who  is  it 
nishes  ?  **  You  cannot  call  that  a  crime  against  which  one  or 
individuals  take  action  of  their  own  motion,  and  where  the 
roup  to  which  they  belong  does  not  move  as  such.  In  this 
*  word  "punish"  is  an  improper  term,  for  the  act  in  question 
f  personal  vengeance.  Nor  can  you  apply  the  name  of  crime 
ict  of  a  group  of  persons  forming  a  social  entity,  against  an 
us  group.  The  reaction  of  the  second  group  called  forth  by 
t  is  not  properly  punishment,  but  "blood-'*  or  " group- ven- 
',  and  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  kind  of  war.' 
econd  exclusion  concerns  the  nature  of  the  punishment.     Acts 

ns  TO  THE  American  Edition  :  Cf.  upon  the  whole  subjeot  of  this 
/.  Makarewicz,  ''Einfilhnin^:  in  die  Philosophie  des  Stralrechts."] 

)  author  disreg^ards  the  legal  distinction  between  the  words  crime 
as  being  *' without  interest  in  a  sociological  work.'*     The  latter  word 

3ar  in  this  translation  as  *' misdemeanor"  or  '* offense"  according  to 

Bxt.  —  Transl.J 

upon  this  subject :  Post,  ''Die  Geschlechtsgenossenschaft  der  Urzeit 
Entstehen  der  Ehe"«  p.  156;    Sieinmelz,  ''Ethnologische  Studien 

»n  Entwicklimg  der  Strafe",  I,  pp.  305  ff. ;   Makaretoitz,  ''Evolution 

ne",  p.  137  ("Archives  d' Anthropologic  Criminelle",  XIII).     Upon 

seance  of  blood  see  especially  Kohler,  "Shakespeare  vor  dem  Forum 

ipnidenz." 

B  TO  THE  American  EnmoN :  Cf.  also  H.  Berktuky,  "Die  Blutrache" 

br.  f.  Socialwissenschaft",  XII).] 
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which  bring  no  other  punishment  than  moral  disapprobation  are  not 
reckoned  as  crimes.  They  are  not  so  called  unless  they  are  threatened 
with  something  more  severe  than  this. 

The  provisional  result  is,  then,  as  follows :  A  crime  is  an  act  com- 
mitted within  a  group  of  persons  that  form  a  social  unit,  and  whose 
author  is  punished  by  the  group  (or  a  part  of  it)  as  such,  or  by  organs 
designated  for  this  piu*pose,  and  this  by  a  penalty  whose  nature  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  severe  than  that  of  moral  disapprobation.  This 
definition,  however,  considers  only  the  formal  side  of  the  conception 
of  crime ;  it  says  nothing  as  to  its  essence.  It  is  proper,  then,  to 
consider  next  the  material  side. 

Crime  is  an  act.^    The  question  which  presents  itself  first  of  all  is 
this :  Is  crime  considered  from  a  biological  point  of  view  an  abnormal 
act  ?    The  answer  to  this,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
*  etiology  of  crime,  must  be  negative.     From  a  biological  point  of  view 
j  almost  all  crimes  must  be  ranked  as  normal  acts.    The  process  which 
^  takes  place  in  the  brain  of  the  gendarme  when  he  kills  a  poacher  ¥^o 
resists  arrest  is  identical  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  brain  o( 
the  poacher  killing  the  gendarme  who  pursues  him.     It  is  only  the 
social  environment  which  classes  the  second  act  rather  than  the  first 
as  a  crime.     From  the  biological  point  of  view  homicide  is  not  an 
abnormal  act.     Sociology  and  history  prove  that  men  have  always 
killed  when  they  thought  it  necessary.     No  one  would  maintain,  for 
example,  that  those  who  take  part  in  a  war  are  biologically  abnormal. 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  assaults.     No  anthropol* 
ogist  would  maintain  that  a  policeman  clubbing  a  mob  of  strikers 
was  performing  a  biologically  abnormal  act,  or  that  the  strikers  were 
abnormal  because  they  did  not  choose  to  let  themselves  be  maltreated 
without  defending  themselves.     It  is  only  the  social  circumstances 
which  class  this  defense  as  a  crime,  and  cause  the  action  of  the  police- 
man to  be  considered  otherwise. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  theft.  For  centuries  it  was 
considered  the  right  of  the  soldiers  to  pillage  the  country  of  the  con- 
quered (and  in  colonial  wars  it  is  still  done  at  times).  Soldiers  are 
not,  however,  from  this  fact  considered  to  be  biologically  abnormal 
individuals.  And  yet  there  is  no  biological  difference  between  these 
acts  and  those  of  the  ordinary  thief ;  for  anthropology  does  not  ask 
whether  one  steals  on  a  large  scale  or  on  a  small.^ 

1  The  so-called  offenses  of  omission  are  so  few  and  unimpoiiant  that  they 
may  be  left  out  of  account. 

^  Albrecht,  ''Actes  du  I  congrds  d*anthr.  crim.",  pp.  110  Jf. ;    BaUaifiia^ 
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Continuing  our  researches  into  the  essence  of  crime,  it  is  obvious 
lat  it  is  an  immoral  act,  and  one  of  a  serious  character.  Why  do  we 
nd  any  act  inunoral  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  by  asking 
F  each  individual  separately,  Why  do  you  think  such  and  such  an 
ct  inunoral  ?  Moral  disapprobation  is  primarily  a  question  of  feel- 
ig ;  ordinarily  we  take  no  account  of  why  any  given  act  is  approved 
r  disapproved  by  us.  Sociology  alone  can  solve  the  problem  by 
aking  the  acts  considered  as  immoral  in  relation  with  the  social 
organization  in  which  they  take  place.  And  in  treating  the  matter 
bus  we  observe  that  the  acts  called  immoral  are  those  which  are  harm- 
ul  to  the  interests  of  a  group  of  persons  united  by  the  same  interests. 
)mce  the  social  structure  is  changing  continually,  the  ideas  of  what  is' 
mmoral  (and  consequently  of  what  is  or  is  not  criminal)  change  with 
liese  modifications.^ 

Considered  in  this  way  from  the  material  side,  a  crime  is  an  anti- 
Dcial  act,  an  act  which  is  harmful  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
iterests  of  a  certain  group  of  persons.  This  definition  is  not  yet 
)mplete,  however,  for  many  acts  of  this  nature  are  not  crimes. 

Hie  best  thing  to  do  in  order  to  find  what  is  lacking  in  this  defini- 
on  is  to  examine  a  concrete  case.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  added 
» the  Dutch  penal  code  a  new  article  threatening  with  a  penal  term  of 
»me  years  the  railroad  employe  who  went  out  on  a  strike.  The 
roposal  of  this  law,  presented  after  a  partial  strike  of  the  railroad 
nployes,  aroused  great  indignation  on  the  part  of  organized  labor, 
faile  the  bourgeoisie  in  general  regarded  a  strike  as  an  immoral  act 
hich  would  henceforth  be  followed  by  a  severe  penalty.  Not- 
ithstanding  the  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Jbor  party  the  plan  was  accepted. 

It  is  clear  that  what  must  be  added  to  our  definition  (already  con- 
iined  implicitly  in  the  formal  definition)  is  that  the  act  must  be 
rejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  the  power  at  their  com- 
land.  If,  in  the  case  cited  above,  the  deputies  of  the  proletariat  had 
ad  the  majority  the  Dutch  penal  code  would  contain  no  penalties 
piinst  railroad  employes  on  a  strike.  Power  then  is  the  necessary 
)ndition  for  those  who  wish  to  class  a  certain  act  as  a  crime. 

It  foUows  that  in  every  society  which  is  divided  into  a  ruling  class 
nd  a  class  ruled  penal  law  has  been  principally  constituted  according 

L^dinamioa  del  delitto",  pp.  201,  202;  "Ghenesi  e  funzioni  delle  leg^^e  pe- 
ili",  pp.  211,212;  ManouvrieTt  ''Gendse  nonnale  du  crime",  pp.  451,  452 
ee  also  Part  One  of  the  present   work,  on  Manouvrier);    Ndcke,  "Ver- 
■edieo  und  Wahnsinn  bein  Weibe'\  p.  96. 
>  A.  H.  Po9tt  '^Bausteine  fUr  eine  allgemeine  Rechtswissenschaft'*,  I,  p.  224. 
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to  the  will  of  the  former.    We  must  at  once  add  that  the  present  legal 
prescriptions  are  not  always  directed  against  the  class  of  those  ruled » 
but  that  most  of  them  are  directed  against  acts  that  are  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  both  classes  equally  (for  example,  homicide,  rape» 
etc.).    These  acts  would  without  doubt  continue  to  be  considered 
criminal  if  the  power  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  a€; 
present  the  governed.     However,  in  every  existing  penal  code  hardijr 
any  act  is  punished  if  it  does  not  injure  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
class  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  law  touching  it  protects  only 
the  interests  of   the  class  dominated.      The  rare  exceptions  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  are  not  wholly  without 
power. 

Before  closing  our  observations  we  must  put  the  question.  What  is 
the  object  of  punishment  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  elements  of 
different  nature  in  punishment  as  prescribed  in  our  present  penal 
codes.  To  begin  with  the  object  of  punishment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
feelings  of  vengeance  excited  by  the  crime,  for  which  satisfaction  is 
desired.  But  after  this  punishment  has  three  things  in  view : 
t  ,  First,  To  put  the  criminal  where  he  can  do  no  further  harm,  either 
permanently  or  for  a  certain  period. 

Second,  To  inspire  the  criminal,  and  other  persons  as  weU,  with  a 
fear  of  committing  crime. 

Third,  To  reform  the  criminal  as  far  as  possible. 

Most  criminologists  do  not  admit  that  punishment  is  still  in  great 
part  a  manifestation  of  the  desire  for  vengeance  (although  regulated). 
Nevertheless  it  is  indubitable  that  he  who  desires  that  some  one  shall 
be  punished  solely  because  he  has  committed  a  misdeed,  and  without 
his  punishment's  being  of  any  use  to  the  criminal  or  to  others,  wishes 
simply  to  satisfy  his  feelings  of  revenge.  The  most  subtle  theories 
cannot  refute  this  fact.  Those  who  from  the  height  of  their  knowledge 
disdain  the  primitive  peoples  who  practice  the  rule  of  "  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth",  are  nevertheless  on  the  same  plane  in  this  matter, 
as  those  they  scom.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  minority  that  wishes  to  exclude  all 
idea  of  vengeance  from  the  penal  code,  and  sees  in  it  only  a  means  of 
securing  the  safety  of  society,  and,  if  possible,  of  reforming  the 
criminal,  is  at  present  still  very  small,  so  that  the  ideas  of  this  group 
are  almost  never  realized  in  our  present  penalties.' 

^  SteinmetZt  '*L*etlmologie  et  ranthropologie  criminelle  *'  ("Compte  rendu 
du  Ve  Cong,  d'anthr.  crim.",  p.  105). 

>  It  is  unneoessary  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  punishment.    For  this  sabjeot 
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This  is  our  conclusion,  then,  that  a  crime  is  an  act  committed  1 
irithin  a  group  of  persons  forming  a  social  unit ;  that  it  prejudices  the 
interests  of  aU,  or  of  those  of  the  group  who  are  powerful ;  that,  for 
this  reason,  the  author  of  the  crime  is  punished  by  the  group  (or  a 
pctrt  of  the  group)  as  such  or  by  specially  ordained  instruments,  and 
this  by  a  penalty  more  severe  than  moral  disapprobation. 

To  find  the  causes  of  crime  we  must,  then,  first  solve  the  question : 
\fhy  does  an  individual  do  acts  injurious  to  the  interests  of  those 
^»ilh  whom  he  forms  a  social  unit  ?  ",  or  in  other  words ;  "  Why  does  a 
man  act  egoistically  ?  " 

B.  The  Origin  of  Egoistic  Acts  in  General.^ 

What  are  the  causes  of  egoistic  acts  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  one 
man  does  harm  to  another  ?  The  answers  that  have  been  given  to  this 
primeval  question  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group 
attributes  the  cause  to  the  man  himself,  the  second  to  his  environment. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  who  treat  of  this  question  settle  it 
in  favor  of  innate  egoism.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  man  is 
egoistic  by  nature  and  that  environment  can  produce  no  change  in 
this  (this  is  implied  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin).  This 
opinion,  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  true,  needs  facts  to  prove  that 
egoism  has  always  and  everywhere  been  the  same  among  men. 

Others,  among  whom  are  most  of  the  well-known  sociologists,  also 
consider  egoism  as  a  fundamental  trait  of  man,  but  are  at  the  same 
time  of  the  opinion  that  little  by  little  egoism  has  decreased,  that 
altruism  has  developed,  and  that  this  process  continues.'  For  this 
hypothesis  to  be  correct  it  must  be  shown  by  the  facts : 

First.  That  the  peoples  of  a  much  lower  degree  of  social  evolution 
than  ours  show  much  more  egoistic  traits  of  character.' 

Second.  That  the  animals  from  whom  man  has  descended  are 
inveterate  egoists. 

This  theory  is  naturally  of  the  highest  importance  for  criminal 

the  works  of  Steinmetz  and  Makarewitz  already  cited  may  be  consulted, 
together  with  Weatermarck'a  *'Der  Ursprung  der  Strafe"  (  Zeitschrift  fiir 
SoeialwisBensehaft'*,  1900). 

>  fNoTB  TO  American  Edition  :  Recent  works  of  importance  are :  P.Kropot- 
kith  "Mntoal  Aid*';  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  ''Morals in  Evolution";  K.  KatUsky, 
''Ethik  und  Materialistisohe  Geschichtsauffassung";  E,  Westermarck,  "Ur- 
gpranx  und  Entwioklung  der  Moralbegriffe."] 

*|MOTB  TO  THB  AMERICAN  EDITION :  Cf,  Ch.  VoUon  and  G.  Genil^Perrin^ 
''Crime  et  altruisme"  ("Archives  d'anthr.  crim."  XXVIII).] 

*  See,  among  others*  Spencer,  **  Principles  of  Sociology'*,  I.  p.  79,  where  he 
sajs  "  Sooiality.  strong  in  the  civilized  man,  is  less  strong  in  tne  savage  man.'! 
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science,  and  it  becomes  still  more  so  from  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Professor  Lombroso,  crime  is  a  manifestation  of  atavism,  that  is, 
that  some  individuals  present  anew  traits  of  character  belonging  to 
their  very  remote  ancestors.  The  criminal  would  thus  be  a  savage 
in  our  present  society.  We  must  therefore  examine  to  see  whether 
the  said  theory  is  correct. 

We  have  only  to  consult  one  of  the  standard  works  on  zo5logy  to 
perceive  that  there  is  no  basis  in  this  science  to  uphold  the  theory. 
There  are  some  animals  that  are  complete  egoists.     Two  harpies 
(South  American  birds  of  prey)  for  example,  upon  meeting  will  attack 
each  other  at  once  and  will  fight  till  one  is  conquered.     Other  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  show  very  altruistic  traits  of  character.     The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Darwin's  '"Descent  of  Man",  is  one  of  many  proofs 
which  might  be  adduced:   ''Animals  of  many  kinds  are  social;  .  . . 
We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  higher  social  animals;  and 
pass  over  insects,  although  some  of  these  are  social,  and  aid  one  an- 
other in  many  important  ways.     The  most  common  mutual  service  in 
the  higher  animals  is  to  warn  one  another  of  danger  by  means  of  the 
united  senses  of  all.     Every  sportsman  knows,  as  Dr.  Jaeger  remarks, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  approach  animals  in  a  herd  or  troop.     Wild 
horses  and  cattle  do  not,  I  believe,  make  any  danger-signal ;  but  the 
attitude  of  any  one  of  them  who  first  discovers  an  enemy,  warns  the 
others.    Rabbits  stamp  loudly  on  the  ground  with  their  hind-feet 
as  a  signal;    sheep  and  chamois  do  the  same  with  their  fore-feet, 
uttering  likewise  a  whistle.     Many  birds,  and  some  mammals,  post 
sentinels,  which  in  the  case  of  seals  are  said  generally  to  be  the  females. 
The  leader  of  a  troop,  of  monkeys  acts  as  the  sentinel,  and  utters  cries 
expressive  both  of  danger  and  of  safety.    Social  animals  perform 
many  little  services  for  each  other :  horses  nibble,  and  cows  lick  each 
other,  on  any  spot  which  *itches :    monkeys  search  each  other  for 
external  parasites ;   and  Brehm  states  that  after  a  troop  of  the  Cer- 
copithecus  griseo-viridis  has  rushed  through  a  thorny  brake,  each 
monkey  stretches  itself  on  a  branch,  and  another  monkey  sitting  by, 
'conscientiously'  examines  its  fur,  and  extracts  every  thorn  or  burr. 

"Animids  also  render  more  important  services  to  one  another: 
thus  wolves  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey  hunt  in  packs,  and  aid  one 
another  in  attacking  their  victims.  Pelicans  fish  in  concert.  The 
Hamddryas  baboons  turn  over  stones  to  find  insects,  etc. ;  and  when 
they  come  to  a  large  one,  as  many  as  can  stand  round,  turn  it  over 
together  and  share  the  booty.  Social  animals  mutually  defend  each 
other.    Bull  bisons  in  North  America,  when  there  is  danger,  drive  the 
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com  and  calves  to  the  middle  of  the  herd,  whilst  they  defend  the 
outside.  ...     In  Abyssinia,  Brehm  encountered  a  great  troop  of 
iMiboons,  who  were  crossing  a  valley :  some  had  already  ascended  the 
opposite  mountain,  and  some  were  still  in  the  valley :  the  latter  were 
Attacked  by  the  dogs,  but  the  old  males  immediately  hiuried  down 
from  the  rocks,  and  with  mouths  widely  opened  roared  so  fearfully, 
that  the  dogs  quickly  drew  back.    They  were  again  encouraged  to 
the  attack ;    but  by  this  time  all  the  baboons  had  reascended  the 
hd^ts,  excepted  a  young  one,  about  six  months  old,  who,  loudly 
calling  for  aid,  climbed  on  a  block  of  rock,  and  was  surrounded.     Now 
one  of  the  largest  males,  a  t^e  hero,  came  down  again  from  the  moun- 
tain, slowly  went  to  the  young  one,  coaxed  him,  and  triumphantly 
led  him  away  —  the  dogs  being  too  much  astonished  to  make  an 
attack.     I  cannot  resist  giving  another  scene  which  was  witnessed 
by  this  same  naturalist ;  an  eagle  seized  a  young  Cercopithecus,  which, 
by  clinging  to  a  branch,  was  not  at  once  carried  off ;  it  cried  loudly  for 
assistance,  upon  which  the  other  members  of  the  troop,  with  much 
uproar,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  surrounded  the  eagle,  and  pulled  out  so 
many  feathers,  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  his  prey,  but  only  how  to 


*'It  is  certain  that  associated  animals  have  a  feeling  of  love  for  each 
other,  which  is  not  felt  by  non-social  adult  animals.**  ^ 

Later  I  shall  treat  of  the  question  why  some  species  of  animals  show 
altruistic  proclivities  while  others  do  not.  At  present  I  wish  to 
inquire  whether  peoples  showing  a  much  lower  degree  of  civilization 
than  our  own  are  much  more  egoistic. 

Nansen,  the  celebrated  explorer,  in  speaking  of  the  Eskimos, 
among  whom  he  sojourned  for  some  time,  says:  ""The  Greenlander 
IB  of  all  Grod's  creatures  gifted  with  the  best  disposition.  Grood- 
homor,  peaceableness,  and  evenness  of  temper  are  the  most  prom- 
inent features  in  his  character.  He  is  eager  to  live  on  as  good  a 
footing  as  possible  with  his  fellow-men  and  therefore  refrains  from 
offending  them  and  much  more  from  using  coarse  terms  of  abuse. 
He  is  very  loth  to  contradict  another  even  should  he  be  saying  what 
he  knows  to  be  false.  If  he  does  so,  he  takes  care  to  word  his  remon- 
strance in  the  mildest  possible  form,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed 
for  him  to  say  right  out  that  the  other  was  lying.    He  is  chary  of 

>  Chap,  iv,  pp.  97-99.  See  also  KaiUskyf  "Die  sozialen  Triebe  in  der  Tier- 
welt"  C'Neue  Zeit'*,  1883);  Letaumeau,  "L'^volution  de  la  morale*', 
pp.  59-M;  and  Kropotkin,  "Mutual  Aid  among  Animals"  ("Nineteenth 
cSmtiUT'%  1800). 
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telling  other  people  truths  that  he  thinks  will  be  unpleasant  to  them; 
in  such  cases  he  chooses  the  vaguest  expressions,  even  with  ref- 
erence to  such  indifferent  things  as  wind  and  weather.  His  pea(^ 
ableness  even  goes  so  far  that  when  anything  is  stolen  from  him,  which 
seldom  happens,  he  does  not  as  a  rule  reclaim  it  even  if  he  knows  who 
has  taken  it.  The  result  is  that  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  quarrel- 
ing among  them.^ 

''The  only  thing  that  makes  him  [the  Eskimo]  really  unhappy  is  to 
see  others  in  want,  and  therefore  he  shares  with  them  whenever  be 
has  anything  to  share." 

"The  Greenlander  is,  on  the  whole,  like  a  sympathetic  child  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  others ;  his  first  social  law  is  to  help  his  neigh- 
borr  * 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  and  attractive  traits  in  the  Eskimo's 
moral  character  is  certainly  his  integrity.  ...  It  is  of  special  im- 
portance for  the  Eskimo  that  he  should  be  able  to  rely  with  confidence 
upon  his  neighbors  and  his  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  the  first  condition  of 
this  mutual  confidence,  on  which  depends  all  united  action  in  the 
battle  for  life,  that  every  man  should  be  upright  in  his  dealings  with 
his  neighbors.  The  Eskimo  therefore  regards  it  as  in  the  highest 
degree  dishonorable  to  steal  from  his  house-mates  or  from  his  fellow- 
villagers,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  anything  of  the  sort  occurs."  • 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  Greenlander  is  to  be  made 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  and  to  be  scoffed  at  by  them."  * 

With  regard  to  the  American  Indians  living  in  the  region  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Dr.  Waitz  makes  the  following  statement:  "The 
qualities  regarded  as  virtues  by  these  peoples  are  honesty  and  love  of 
truth,  courage,  obedience  to  parents  and  chiefs,  and  love  of  wife  and 
child ;  and  the  Salish,  whose  moral  ideals  are  here  especially  indicated, 
in  general  come  up  to  these  requirements  very  well.  With  them  and 
with  their  cousins,  the  *  Pends-d'Oreilles '  and  Spokane,  crimes  are 
very  rare,  and  a  mere  rebuke,  administered  by  the  chief,  is  of  great 
effectiveness.  Old  age,  too,  finds  among  the  Salish  benevolent  sup- 
port and  care,  though  children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
fathers  have  often  a  sad  lot,  their  property  being  frequently  taken 
from  them.  Most  of  these  peoples  are  upright  and  honest,  live  to- 
gether in  the  most  peaceable  fashion,  and  have  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  whites."  * 

1  "Eskimo  Life",  p.  101.  «  Op.  ciL,  p.  187. 

» Op.  cU.,  p.  106.  »  Op.  cU.,  II,  pp.  342,  343. 

»  Op.  cU.,  p.  158. 
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6.  Catlin,  one  of  the  authors  who  are  best  informed  upon  everything 
concerning  the  North  American  Indians,  says  of  their  character: 

**I  have  roamed  about  from  time  to  time  during  seven  or  eight 
years,  visiting  and  associating  with,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  of  these  people,  under  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  from  the  very  many  and  decided  voluntary  acts  of  their 
hospitality  and  kindness  I  feel  bound  to  pronounce  them,  by  nature, 
a  kind  and  hospitable  people.  I  have  been  welcomed  generally  in 
their  country,  and  treated  to  the  best  that  they  could  give  me,  with- 
out any  charges  made  for  my  board ;  they  have  often  escorted  me 
through  their  enemies'  country  at  some  hazard  to  their  own  lives, 
and  aided  me  in  passing  mountains  and  rivers  with  my  awkward 
baggage ;  and  under  all  of  these  circumstances  of  exposure,  no  Indian 
ever  betrayed  me,  struck  me  a  blow,  or  stole  from  me  a  shilling's 
worth  of  my  property  that  I  am  aware  of. 

**This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  (and  proving  it  too,  if  the  reader  believe 
me)  in  favour  of  the  virtues  of  these  p>eople ;  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
as  it  should  be,  that  there  is  no  law  in  their  land  to  punish  a  man  for 
theft  —  that  locks  and  keys  are  not  known  in  their  country  —  that  the 
conunandments  have  never  been  divulged  amongst  them;  nor  can 
any  human  retribution  fall  upon  the  head  of  thief,  save  the  disgrace 
which  attaches  as  a  stigma  to  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people 
about  him. 

"And  thus  in  these  little  communities,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the 
absence  of  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I  have  often  beheld  peace  and 
happiness,  and  quiet,  reigning  supreme,  for  which  even  kings  and 
emperors  might  envy  them.  I  have  seen  rights  and  virtue  protected, 
and  wrongs  redressed ;  and  I  have  seen  conjugal,  filial  and  paternal 
aflFecUon  in  the  simplicity  and  contentedness  of  nature.  I  have  un- 
avoidably, formed  warm  and  enduring  attachments  to  some  of  these 
men  which  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  —  who  have  brought  me  near  to 
their  hearts,  and  in  our  final  separation  have  embraced  me  in  their 
arms,  commended  me  and  my  affairs  to  the  keeping  of  the  great 
Spirit."  1  ^ 

In  treating  of  the  question  of  which  of  the  two  are  the  happier,  the 
civilized  nations  or  the  peoples  he  visited,  the  same  author  says: 

"I  have  long  looked  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  into  the  jovial  faces  of 
these  sons  of  the  forest,  unfurrowed  with  cares  —  where  the  agonizing 
feeling  of  poverty  had  never  stamped  distress  upon  the  brow.     I  have 

1 "  niustrations  of  the  Manners,  Custonis,  and  Conditions  of  the  North 
Amerioan  Indians**,  pp.  9,  10. 
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watched  the  bold,  intrepid  step  —  the  proud,  yet  dignified  deport- 
ment of  Nature's  man,  in  fearless  freedom,  with  a  soul  unalloyed  by 
mercenary  lusts,  too  great  to  yield  to  laws  or  power  except  from  God. 
As  these  independent  fellows  are  all  joint-tenants  of  the  soil,  they  are 
all  rich,  and  none  of  the  steepings  of  comparative  poverty  can  strangle 
their  just  claims  to  renown.  Who  (I  could  ask)  can  look  without 
admiring,  into  a  society  where  peace  and  harmony  prevail  —  where 
virtue  is  cherished  —  where  rights  are  protected  and  wrongs  are 
redressed  —  with  no  laws,  but  the  laws  of  honour,  which  are  the 
supreme  laws  of  their  land.  Trust  the  boasted  virtues  of  civilized 
society  for  awhile,  with  all  its  intellectual  refinements,  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, and  then  write  down  the  degradation  of  the  'lawless  savage* 
and  our  transcendent  virtues." 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  after  passing  a  great  part  of  his  life  among  the 
Iroquois,  says  with  regard  to  them  :  "All  the  members  of  an  Iroquob 
gens  were  personally  free,  and  they  were  bound  to  defend  each  other's 
freedom;   they  were  equal  in  privileges  and  in  personal  rights,  the 
sachem  and  chiefs  claiming  no  superiority ;  and  they  were  a  brother- 
hood bound  together  by  the  ties  of  kin.     Liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  though  never  formulated,  were  cardinal  principles  of  the 
gens.     These  facts  are  material,  because  the  gens  was  the  unit  of  a 
social  and  governmental  system,  the  foundation  upon  which  Indian 
society  was  organized.     A  structure  composed  of  such  units  would  of 
necessity  bear  the  impress  of  their  character,  for  as  the  unit  so  the 
compound.    It  serves  to  explain  that  sense  of  independence  and  per- 
sonal dignity  universally  an  attribute  of  Indian  character."^ 

He  describes  the  hospitality  of  the  peoples  mentioned  as  follows : 
'^ Among  the  Iroquois  hospitality  was  an  established  usage.  If  a  man 
entered  an  Indian  house  in  any  of  their  villages,  whether  a  villager,  or 
a  stranger,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  women  therein  to  set  food  before 
him.  An  omission  to  do  this  would  have  been  a  discourtesy  amount- 
ing to  an  affront.  If  hungry,  he  ate ;  if  not  hungry,  courtesy  required 
that  he  should  taste  the  food  and  thank  the  giver.  This  would  be 
repeated  at  every  house  he  entered,  and  at  whatever  hour  in  the  day. 
As  a  custom  it  was  upheld  by  a  rigorous  public  sentiment.  The  same 
hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers  from  their  own  and  from  other 
tribes.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  European  race  among  them  it  was 
also  extended  to  them.  This  characteristic  of  barbarous  society^ 
wherein  food  was  the  principal  concern  of  life,  is  a  remarkable  fact* 
The  law  of  hospitality,  as  administered  by  the  American  aborigines, 

1  ** Ancient  Society",  pp.  85,  86. 
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'tended  to  the  final  equalization  of  subsistence.  Hunger  and  destitu- 
'tion  could  not  exist  at  one  end  of  an  Indian  village  or  in  one  section  of 
an  encampment  while  plenty  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  same  village 
or  encampment.^ 

A.  R.  Wallace  speaks  as  follows  of  the  primitive  population  of 
South  America  and  the  Indian  Archipelago:    "'I  have  lived  with 
communities  of  savages  in  South  America  and  in  the  East,  who  have 
no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  village  freely 
expressed.     Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of  his  fellow, 
and  any  infraction  of  these  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place.     In 
such  a  community,  all  are  nearly  equal.     There  are  none  of  those  wide 
distinctions,  of  education  and  ignorance,  wealth  and  poverty,  master 
and  servant,  which  are  the  product  of  our  civilization ;  there  is  none 
of  the  wide-spreading  division  of  labor,  which,  while  it  increases  wealth, 
produces,  also  conflicting  interests ;  there  is  not  that  severe  competi- 
tion and  struggle  for  existence,  or  for  wealth,  which  the  dense  popula- 
tion of  civilized  countries  inevitably  creates.      All  incitements  to 
great  crimes  are  thus  wanting,  and  petty  ones  are  repressed,  partly 
by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  chiefly  by  that  natural  sense  of 
justice  and  of  his  neighbor's  right,  which  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
inherent  in  every  race  of  man."  * 

In  his  work,  "" Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West",  H.  S. 
Ifaine  says : 

**  Whenever  a  comer  is  lifted  up  of  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the 
primitive  condition  of  mankind,  even  of  such  parts  of  it  as  we  know 
to  have  been  destined  to  civiUsation,  there  are  two  positions,  now 
veiy  familiar  to  us,  which  seems  to  be  signally  falsified  by  all  we  are 
permitted  to  see  —  All  men  are  brothers,  and  all  men  are  equal. 
The  scene  before  us  is  rather  that  which  the  animal  world  presents  to 
the  mental  eye  of  those  who  have  the  courage  to  bring  home  to  them- 
selves the  facts  answering  to  the  memorable  theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion. Each  fierce  little  community  is  perpetually  at  war  with  its 
neighbour,  tribe  with  tribe,  village  with  village.  The  never-ceasing 
attacks  of  the  strong  on  the  weak  end  in  the  manner  expressed  by  the 
monotonous  formula  which  so  often  recurs  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides, 
*  th^put  the  men  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children  they  sold  into 
slavery.'    Yet,  even  amid  all  this  cruelty  and  carnage,  we  find  the 

^ ' '  Houses  and  House-life  of  the  American  Aborimies.  * '  For  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  North  American  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  see 
WaUz^p.  cU.,  Ill,  pp.  160  ff. 

s"The  Malay  Archipela«:o'*,  II,  p.  283;  see  also  WaUz,  op.  cU.,  Ill; 
SpeneeTt  "Descriptive  Sociology",  No.  6  ("American  Races"),  pp.  31,  32. 
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germs  of  ideas,  which  have  spread  over  the  world.  There  is  still  a 
place  and  a  sense  in  which  men  are  brothers  and  equals.  The  mii- 
versal  belligerency  is  the  belligerency  of  one  total  group,  tribe,  or 
village,  with  another ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  groups  the  regimen  b 
one  not  of  conflict  and  confusion  but  rather  of  ultra-legality.  The 
men  who  composed  the  primitive  communities  believed  themselves 
to  be  kinsmen  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  and  surprising 
as  it  may  seem,  there  are  a  multitude  of  indications  that  in  one  stage 
of  thought  they  must  have  regarded  themselves  as  equals."  ^ 

Scores  of  pages  might  be  filled  with  facts  proving  that  the  primitive 
peoples  of  all  races  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  not  only  not 
egoistic  in  their  relations  with  the  p>eople  they  lived  among,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  note  the  opinions  of  two  dis- 
tinguished sociologists,  Steinmetz  and  Kovalewsky,  opinions  which 
derive  significance  from  the  great  ethnological  knowledge  of  these 
authors. 

At  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  Dr.  Steinmetz,  in 
speaking  upon  the  explanation  of  crime  by  the  hypothesis  of  atavism, 
says :  ''  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  our  true  bom-criminal  resembles 
the  normal  savage.  The  former  is  characterized  by  his  ferocious 
egoism,  while  the  latter  is  nothing  if  not  a  devoted  member  of  the 
group  whose  customs  he  respects  and  whose  interests  he  defends; 
the  savage  is  very  tender  toward  the  children  whom  the  criminal 
abandons ;  the  savage  is  only  cruel  toward  the  enemy,  the  criminal 
toward  all  the  world.'*  * 

After  having  cited  different  altruistic  traits  of  primitive  peoples 
Kovalewsky  says :  "The  enumeration  would  wear  out  your  patience 
if  one  were  to  cite  all  the  proofs  that  travelers  give  of  the  care  that 
savages  and  barbarians  have  for  their  mutual  welfare,  and  the  f uhiess 
of  their  charity.  To  these  facts,  which  indicate  the  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  a  sort  of  communism,  others  correspond.  .  .  .'*  * 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one,  taking  the  above  facts  into  con- 
sideration,  will  maintain  that  man  has  always  and  everywhere  shown 
the  same  egoistic  traits,  or  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution 
from  egoism  towards  altruism. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  primitive  peoples 

1  Pp.  225,  .226. 

*  "L'ethnologie  et  ranthropologie  criminelle",  pp.  100,  101. 

*  **  Tableau  des  origines  et  de  rivolution  de  la  familie  et  de  la  propridtd", 
p.  56.  See  also  Kautslcijf  "Die  sozialen  Triebe  in  der  Menschenwelt "  ("Neue 
Zeit'*,  1884) ;  and  Kropotkin,  "Mutual  Aid  among  Savages"  ("Nineteenth 
Century'',  1891),  and  "Mutual  Aid  among  the  Barbarians"  (ibid.,  1802). 
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esent  under  all  circumstances  the  altruistic  characteristics  that  I 
.ve  mentioned.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  position  of 
>nian  is  in  general  very  dependent.  In  general  the  primitive  peoples 
e  very  fond  of  their  children  and  give  them  very  tender  care.]  Never- 
eless  infanticide  is  not  uncommon  among  those  who  are  at  a  low 
Bige  of  civilization.  And  I  have  already  remarked  that  among 
imadic  peoples  the  sick  and  aged  were  often  abandoned.  Here  are 
len  contradictions  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain. 
Apparently  —  but  only  apparently  —  an  evolution  from  egoism 
»wards  altruism  has  really  taken  place  and  has  not  yet  ceased.  This 
>pearance  is  the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  egoism 
ider  the  present  economic  system ;  it  has  become  less  violent  than 
;  earlier  periods.  The  fight  is  no  longer  carried  on  with  fire-arms 
*  cold  steel,  but  with  other  weapons  no  less  dangerous,  and  this  is 
bat  is  generally  lost  sight  of.  We  note  that  in  ancient  times  the 
risoners  were  killed;  that  later  they  were  sold  into  slavery;  that 
avery  was  superseded  by  serfdom,  which  in  its  turn  gave  place  to 
ee  labor. 

But  it  is  not  always  a  growing  altruistic  sentiment  that  has  been 
le  motive  in  these  changes.  The  life  of  prisoners  of  war  has  not 
Ben  spared  from  reasons  of  humanity,  but  because  the  extension  of 
le  productivity  of  labor  made  it  more  profitable  to  make  a  prisoner 
ork  than  to  kill  him.  And  slavery  was  not  abolished  because  slave- 
wners  had  become  less  egoistic,  but  because  it  was  more  profitable 
>  make  free  laborers  work  than  to  make  slaves  do  so.^  We  cannot 
)eak  of  the  diminution  of  egoism,  but  of  the  moderating  of  violence 
1  the  course  of  time.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  a  capitalist  who 
ies  by  a  lock-out  to  force  his  workmen  to  break  with  their  union,  in 
rder  that  he  may  escape  the  danger  of  a  decrease  in  his  profits  through 
strike,  and  who  in  this  way  condemns  them  and  their  families  to 
unger,  is  less  egoistic  than  the  slave-owner  driving  his  slaves  to 
arder  labor.  The  former  does  not  use  force  —  it  is  useless  —  he  has 
surer  weapon  at  his  command,  the  suffering  with  which  he  can  strike 
is  workmen ;  he  seems  less  egoistic,  but  in  reality  is  as  egoistic  as 
le  latter.  The  great  speculator  who,  by  manipulating  the  market, 
>rces  thousands  of  persons  to  pay  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
nd  to  become  his  tributaries  as  it  were,  is  not  less  egoistic  than  the 
>bber-baron  of  the  middle  ages  who,  arms  in  hand,  forced  the  travel- 

»8ee  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society",  p.  505. 

[NoTS  TO  THE  American  Edition  :  Upon  the  origin  of  slavery  c/.  H.  J, 
ieboer:    "Slavery  as  an  Industrial  System.*'] 
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ing  merchants  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  difference  is  merely  that  the 
former  attains  his  end  without  using  violence  like  the  latter.  Capital- 
ism is  a  system  of  exploitation  in  which,  in  place  of  the  exploited 
person's  being  robbed  he  is  compelled  by  poverty  to  use  all  his  powers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  exploiter.^ 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  colonial  history.  At  first  the  aborigines 
of  the  countries  explored  by  the  Europeans  were  often  pillaged  and 
massacred.  This  system  has  long  been  abandoned,  not  from  altruism 
however,  but  because  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  a  conquered  people 
work  than  to  pillage  and  exterminate  them.  When  they  do  not 
submit  voluntarily,  force  is  used  as  heretofore. 

The  apparent  improvement  has  yet  another  cause.     Christianity 
preaches  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy  self."     And  since 
this  maxim  has  been  often  preached  and  many  Christians  have  it 
always  in  their  mouths,  men  come  to  believe  that  it  is  really  put  into 
practice.    The  contrary  is  true.    The  fact  that  the  duty  of  altnusm 
is  so  much  insisted  upon  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that  it  is  wA 
generally  practiced  or  it  would  not  be  so  much  spoken  and  preached 
about.    There  are  many  persons  in  our  days  who  ask  nothing  hetUx 
than  to  see  men  act  altruistically,  but  they'preach  in  the  wilderness; 
their  wish  has  not  come  true.     Present  society  is  moulded  by  ego- 
ism.   The  egoism  is  less  violent,  however,  and  more  disguised. 

Qefore  speaking  of  the  real  causes  of  egoism  and  altruism  it  may  be 
well  to  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Whence  come  these  inexact 
ideas  ?  It  is  not  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to  explain  how  it  comes  about 
that  many  men  believe  that  the  ''homo  homini  lupus"  of  Hobbes  has 
been  true  always  and  everywhere.  The  adherents  of  this  opinion 
have  studied  principally  men  who  live  under  capitalism,  or  under 
civilization ;  their  correct  conclusion  has  been  that  egoism  is  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  these  men,  and  they  have  adopted  the 
simplest  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  and  say  that  this  tridt  is 
inborn. 

If  they  had  known  the  periods  anterior  to  civilization,  they  would 
have  noted  that  the  "  homo  homini  lupus  "  is  an  historical  phenomenon 
applicable  during  a  relatively  short  period,^  and  that  consequently  it 
is  impossible  that  egoism  should  be  innate  in  man.  However  great 
have  been  the  social  modifications  during  the  period  of  civilization, 
the  principal  aim  of  men  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  to  acquire 

1  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf.  Kautaky,  op.  cU.,  pp.  99,  100.] 
*  See  Maine,  op,  cU.y  pp.  227,  228. 
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leraonal  wealth,  and  men  still  remain  divided  into  classes,  that  is 
nto  groups  whose  economic  interests  are  contrary.  This  is  why  an 
!xamitiation  of  the  earlier  periods  is  of  such  high  importance  for 
lociology. 

An  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Darwinian  theory  has  also  con- 
Tibuted  to  bring  about  the  strange  notion  of  the  eternal  character 
if  the  struggle  of  all  against  all.  Darwin  himself  maintains  nothing 
>f  the  sort.  In  his  "Origin  of  Species"  he  says  in  the  clearest  terms 
:hat  the  struggle  between  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  does 
lot  at  all  happen  in  every  species :  "There  must  in  every  case  be  a 
itruggle  for  existence,  either  one  individual  with  another  of  the 
lame  species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  life."  * 

The  explanation  of  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  the  evolution  from 
sgoism  towards  altruism,  is  more  complicated.  In  the  first  place  the 
facts  adduced  in  support  of  it  are  not  numerous,  and  they  serve  rather 
to  illustrate  a  theory  than  to  furnish  the  materials  by  which  it  may 
be  justified.  In  the  second  place  a  part  of  the  ethnological  materials 
in  relation  to  the  question  it  has  been  impossible  to  utilize.  They 
bave  been  collected  partly  by  persons  convinced  beforehand  of  the 
juperiority  of  Christian  morality  to  every  other  system,  and  who 
consequently  disapprove  of  everything  opposed  to  it,  and  partly  by 
persons  whose  own  conduct  has  caused  the  enmity  manifested  by  the 
peoples  with  whom  they  have  come  into  contact.  No  part  of  the 
bistory  of  civilization  offers  a  more  hideous  spectacle  than  that  of 
colonization.^  In  the  third  place  it  is  necessary  to  ctxclude  p>eoples 
that  have  had  much  contact  with  Europeans  or  other  civilized  peoples. 
[n  the  fourth  place  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  primitive 
peoples  show  great  differences  of  development, .  and  consequently 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  rank.'  For  example,  if  p>eoples  despoti- 
3aUy  governed  show  strong  egoistic  tendencies,  we  have  no  right  to 
ledare  that  all  primitive  peoples  are  egoistic. 

Finally  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  studying  primitive  p>eoples 
to  make  the  distinction  between  the  acts  which  have  to  do  with  persons 
rf  the  same  social  group,  and  those  which  have  to  do  with  strangers. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  charge  of  egoism  made  against 
primitive  peoples  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  dualism  of  ethics 

ip.  50. 

*See  Kautsky,  '*Die  sozialen  Trieben  in  der  Menschenwelt",  and  also 
"Die  Indianerfrage"  (**Neue  Zeit".  1885)  by  the  same  author. 

>  See  Steinmetz,  '*  Classification  des  types  sociaux  et  catalogue  des  peuples" 
("Annfe  Bociologique*',  III). 
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is  forgotten.  In  the  passages  I  have  cited  (those  from  Maine  and 
Steinmetz,  for  instance)  the  great  difference  between  acts  committed 
within  and  without  the  group  is  brought  out.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  although  very  altruistic  toward  those 
who  form  the  same  group  with  them,  as  also  toward  their  guests, 
are  the  most  pitiless  enemies  of  those  who  attack  their  independence 
or  their  hunting  ground.  Now  it  has  been  by  these  last  acts  that 
these  peoples  have  been  generally  judged,  a  wholly  wrong  method, 
since  the  ''dualism  of  ethics"  has  always  existed.  Great  would 
be  the  astonishment  if  any  one  were  to  maintain  that  the  South 
African  war  proved  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of  murderers 
and  incendiaries.  Yet  this  is  just  the  sort  of  reasoning  that  b 
applied  to  primitive  peoples.' 

How  does  it  happen  that  some  animal  species  are  social  while 
others  are  not  ?  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  with  some  authors  that 
sociability  increases  according  to  the  degree  of  development  attained 
by  the  animal.'  Certain  insects,  for  example,  are  endowed  with 
pronounced  social  feelings,  while  the  cat  tribe  and  some  kinds  of  birds 
are  on  the  contrary  unsocial.  Nevertheless  the  latter  occupy  a  higher 
place  in  the  scale  than  the  former.  The  explanation,  then,  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.^ 

There  are  divers  reasons  that  draw  a  more  or  less  considerable 
number  of  animals  to  one  place  —  the  fact  of  being  born  in  the  same 
locality,  for  example.  Most  animals  are  social  when  they  are  young, 
even  those  which  are  no  longer  so  when  full-grown,  like  the  arachnids. 
Another  cause  that  brings  animals  together  is  emigration  towards  a 
country  because  of  great  changes  of  temperature.  A  third  cause, 
probably  the  most  important,  that  unites  animals  of  the  same  species 
is  the  abundance  of  the  food-supply  of  certain  countries. 

However,  the  occasional  assembling  of  animals  does  not  explain 
why  certain  animals  are  social  while  others  are  not.  Lions,  for 
example  often  meet  in  places  where  they  come  to  drink,  and  yet  do  not 
become  social.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  are  animals  who  have 
remained  together  because  they  have  comprehended  the  advantages 

^Upon  the  dualism  of  ethios  see:  KtUUcher,  ''Der  Dualismus  der  Ethik 
bei  den  primitiven  Volkem"  ("Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnologie",  1885);  Kropothin, 
"Mutual  Aid  among  Savages",  pp.  558,  559;  Kovalewsky,  "Les  engines  du 
devoir",  pp.  85  ff.  (*' Revue  intemationaJe  de  sociologie",  II). 

>  See  SiUherland,  op.  cit.,  I,  x,  for  example,  and  compare  L^^otirneaii,  **L' Evo- 
lution de  la  morale",  p.  55. 

*  In  the  discussion  which  follows  I  have  made  large  use  of  Kautsky's  "Die 
sozialen  Triebe  in  der  Tierwelt." 
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f  a  life  in  common,  for  this  would  suppose  an  intelligence  on  their 
art  which  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  them.  In  order  that  these 
oimals  should  remain  together  they  must  find  it  agreeable,  and 
isagreeable  to  be  isolated. 

When  we  study  the  social  species  of  animals  we  notice  that  the  life 
I  common  is  in  general  one  of  their  most  potDerful  toeapons  in  the 
Imggle  for  existence^  a  weapon  without  which  it  would  be  nearly  or 
uite  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  fight.  Consequently  the 
ninuds  for  which  the  life  in  common  is  advantageous  and  which 
ossess  social  instincts  stronger  than  others,  have,  when  brought 
3gether  by  any  cause  whatever,  a  greater  chance  to  survive.^  Per 
ontra  the  animals  who  have  to  stalk  their  prey  have  more  chance  of 
urviving  when  life  in  common  is  disagreeable  to  them.  It  is  therefore  I 
y  survival  that  social  feelings  are  developed  in  some  species  off 
nimals  and  not  in  others.'  Habit,  and  the  tendency  to  imitate 
icrease  these  feelings  considerably. 

The  advantages  to  certain  species  of  animals  resulting  from  life  in 
ommon  are  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  first  place  a  better  defense  against 
heir  enemies,  and  in  the  second  place  greater  ease  in  procuring  sub- 
istence.  Wild  cattle  give  us  an  example  of  the  first  case ;  while  the 
rolves  who  in  winter  gather  into  packs  for  purposes  of  the  chase, 
ecause  food  has  become  scarce,  furnish  us  an  example  of  the  second. 
*or  other  animals  (like  the  simians)  social  sentiments  are  helpful  in 
oth  ways. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  amplify  further  upon  the  two  ways  in  which  life 
1  groups  is  of  advantage  to  certain  species  of  animals.  We  have  yet 
o  turn  our  attention  to  the  qualities  developed  by  the  group  strug- 
le  for  existence. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  social  animals  is  the  pleasure 
hey  experience  in  living  in  common,  so  that  a  social  animal  is  unhappy 
F  he  is  separate  from  those  of  the  group  in  which  he  lives.  Further 
t  is  necessary  that  the  animal  that  cannot  live  alone,  and  is  happy 
rith  his  group,  should  also  feel  a  sympathy  with  that  group.  Pleas- 
ire  or  its  opposite  felt  by  any  individual  reacts  upon  the  whole 
Toup.  A  social  being  will  try  then  to  favor  the  interests  of  his  fellows 
s  far  as  he  can,  and  in  so  far  as  he  comprehends  these  interests.  This 
ympathy  will  not  extend  to  the  whole  species  but  only  to  the  group. 

<  See  GcUtorit  "Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Development",  pp. 
»-82. 

*8ee  Darwin,  "Descent  of  Man",  p.  102;    Sutherland,  op,  cii,,  I,  x; 
Imynon,  "Der  Urspning  der  sozialen  Triebe"  ("Zeitschr.  f.  Socialwissen- 
chaft "  IV) ;  H,  Schxdiz,  " Aitersklassen  and  M&nnerbOnde",  I,  2. 
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The  general  interest  of  the  group  does  not  permit  the  sympathy  to 
embrace  the  whole  species,  but  on  the  contrary  requires  one  group  to 
fight  the  other  if,  for  example,  the  latter  interferes  with  its  food- 
supply.  And  even  within  the  limits  of  the  group  the  general  interest 
may  demand  that  a  sick  or  wounded  individual  be  abandoned,  when 
by  its  presence  it  would  for  example,  attract  beasts  of  prey,  and  thus 
put  the  existence  of  all  in  danger. 

Highly  developed  sympathy  produces  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  which 
impels  the  individual  to  assist  his  companions  sometimes  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.^    This  quality  is  reinforced  by  the  desire  of  gaining 
the  praise  and  avoiding  the  blame  of  companions,  which  desire  in  its 
turn  is  brought  about  only  by  the  life  in  common.     For  the  one  that 
lives  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  takes  pleasure  in  doing  so,  whose 
interests  are  those  of  the  members  of  the  group,  must  be  sensible  of 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  acts  felt  by  others,  since  their 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  displeasure  react  upon  himself.     The  lack  of  the 
power  of  speech  among  animals,  however,  limits  the  force  of  praise  or 
blame  among  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  question:  what  are  the  causes  of  altruism 
among  men  ?  ^  It  must  be  considered  as  certain  that  man  has  always 
lived  in  groups  more  or  less  large,  and  it  is  even  very  probable  that 
he  is  descended  from  animals  equally  social.'  A  study  of  the  means 
man  has  of  sustaining  the  struggle  for  existence  proves  that  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  have  succumbed  if  he  had  lived  in 
isolation.  Kautsky  puts  it  thus :  '' .  .  .  man  .  .  .  whose  mightiest 
and  most  eflFective,  almost  whose  only  weapon,  indeed,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  is  association.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  distinguished  above 
other  animals  by  his  intelligence,  but  this  too  is  to  the  fruit  of  society, 
for  in  isolation  he  becomes  dull  and  stupid.  All  man's  other  weapons 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  are  less  efBcient  than  those  of  the  beasts. 
He  has  no  weapons  of  attack  like  the  beasts  of  prey,  nor  is  he  pro- 
tected by  his  size  like  the  elephant,  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros. 
He  lacks  the  quickness  of  the.  squirrel  and  deer,  and  cannot  repair 
his  losses  through  superabundant  fertility."  * 

It  is  therefore  on  account  of  his  constitution  and  of  the  struggle 

^  See  the  quotation  from  Darwin  earlier  in  this  section,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  cases  of  self-sacrifice  among  animals. 

'  I  make  great  use  here  of  Kautsky' a  **Die  sozialen  Triebe  in  der  Men- 
schenwelt." 

•  See  Darwin,  ** Descent  of  Man",  p.  105. 

[Note  to  the  Abo:rican  Edition  :  Upon  the  social  origin  of  man  see  MnUer' 
Lyer,  **Die  Familie",  pp.  12  ff.) 

*  **Die  sozialen  Triebe  in  aer  Tierwelt",  p.  27. 
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Uat  he  has  had  to  sustain  for  his  existence  that  man  is  a  social  being ; 
in  other  words,  those  who  showed  social  instincts  stronger  than  the 
others  ran  less  danger  of  succumbing  in  the  contest  for  life,  and  had 
nore  chance  of  transmitting  their  leanings  to  their  posterity.  As 
man  has  greater  intellectual  capacities  than  the  animals  he  is  more 
capable  of  understanding  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  fellows,  and  so  is 
better  able  to  assist  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  In  the  second  place 
he  has  a  developed  language  at  his  command,  through  which  a  great 
influence  can  be  exercised  upon  conduct  by  blame  and  praise.^ 

The  fact  that  man  is  born  with  social  instincts  does  not,  however, 
explain  altruism  sufficiently,  for  among  animal  species  there  is  not  one 
whose  individuals  have  done  so  much  harm  to  one  another  as  men, 
who,  though  they  are  social  beings,  are  capable  of  committing  the 
most  egoistic  acts.     How  shall  we  explain  these  contradictions  ? 

We  have  seen  above  that  primitive  peoples,  to  whom  we  have 
referred  showed  very  altruistic  traits  of  character.  The  members  of  a 
group  extend  mutual  aid,  and,  in  their  relations  with  one  another^ 
are  benevolent,  honest,  truthful,  and  very  susceptible  to  the  opinions 
of  others,*  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  either  by  the  race  to  which  these 
peoples  belong  or  by  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  for  they  are  of 
different  races  (for  example  North  American  Indians  and  the  Hindoos 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges)  and  live  under  different  climates  (as  the 
Eskimos  and  the  South  American  Indians).  Besides  this  some  of 
these  peoples  show  towards  strangers,  qualities  directly  contrary  to 
those  they  display  toward  members  of  their  own  group.  Thus,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  North  American  Indians  are  most  cruel 
enemies,  most  pitiless  toward  those  who  are  not  of  their  group,  while 
they  are  quite  the  reverse  toward  their  own  fellow-tribesmen.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  their  altruistic  sentiments  have  nothing  to  do  with 
race  or  climate. 

Consequently  the  cause  can  only  be  found  in  the  social  environment* 
which  is  determined  in  its  turn  by  the  mode  of  production.  What 
follows  will  show  that  in  the  last  instance  it  is  the  mode  of  production 
that  is  able  to  develop  the  social  predisposition  innate  in  man  (not  in 
the  same  measure  for  each  individual,  which  is  a  question  that  I  shall 
return  to)  or  prevent  this  disposition  from  being  developed,  or  may 
even  destroy  it  entirely.  Upon  examining  the  modes  of  production 
in  force  among  the  peoples  cited  we  see  that  they  are  characterized 

1  See  Darwin,  *' Descent  of  Man",  pp.  95,  96,  106. 
*  See  Maine,  **  Village  Communities  ",  p.  68. 
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by  the  following  traits,  very  different  from  those  of  the  present 
system. 

The  first  of  these  characteristic  traits  is  this :  produdum  takes  jlace 
among  these  peoples  for  personal  consumption  and  not  for  exchange  as 
with  us.     It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the  primitive  peoples  lived  in 
a  state  of  communism.    Taken  in  the  sense  of  a  communism  in  produc- 
tion this  assertion  is  true  only  in  part ;  except  for  hunts  undertaken 
in  common,  production  was  not  carried  on  in  common  but  was  individ- 
ual.   The  weapons  and  utensils  of  the  hunt  were  private  property, 
while  the  hunting-ground  was  held  in  common.    Just  so  as  soon  as 
architectural  technique  made  some  progress  the  houses  often  became 
common  property.    At  its  inception  agriculture  was  not  practiced  in 
common.     It  was  only  when  it  had  attained  a  certain  development 
that  this  was  sometimes  the  case.^     But  if  we  take  communism  in 
the  sense  of  consumption  in  common,  then  the  assertion  becomes 
much  more  exact.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  consumption  alwajrs 
,took  place  in  common,  (though  several  primitive  p>eoples  took  their 
food  in  common),  but  when  from  whatever  cause  some  members  of 
the  group  had  failed  to  produce,  the  other  members  who  had  been 
more  fortunate  provided  for  them.    The  productivity  of  labor  was  still 
small ;   there  was  not  generally  any  surplus  of  labor.     Even  if  there 
had  been  there  could  not  have  been  any  possibility  of  exchange,  since 
the  division  of  labor  was  very  slight,  and  consequently  each  one  was 
capable  of  making  for  himself  what  others  would  have  been  able  to 
offer  in  exchange. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  modes  of  production  of  the 
peoples  in  question  is  bound  up  with  the  first,  namely  that  there  was 
neither  wealth  nor  poverty.  If  there  was  privation  (through  scarcity  of 
game,  for  example),  all  suffered ;  if  there  was  abundance,  all  profited 
by  it.2 

The  third  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  subordination  of  man  to  nature 
was  very  greats  so  great  that  we,  who  have  so  largely  subjugated  the 
forces  of  nature,  can  have  no  idea  of  it.  If  primitive  men  were  very 
weak  in  their  contest  with  nature  even  when  joined  together  in  a 
single  group,  individually  they  were  absolutely  unable  to  maintain 
the  struggle,  and  were  thus  forced  to  unite. 

If  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive  modes  of  produc- 
tion it  becomes  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  why  the  primitive  peoples  were 
^  not  more  egoistic.     They  had  neither  rich  nor  poor ;   their  economic 

1  Dargun,  **Egoismus  und  Altruismus  in  der  Nationalokonomie ",  pp.  100, 
101.  *See  Dargurif  op,  ciLf  p.  34. 
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Qterests  were  either  parallel  or  equal  (the  latter  in  the  case  of  produc- 
ion  in  common) ;  the  economic  life,  therefore,  did  not  arouse  egoistic 
deas  —  th^  were  not  led  into  temptation.  Where  the  economic 
ystem  does  not  produce  egoistic  ideas  it  accustoms  men  to  being 
megoistic,  and  if  their  interests  do  happen  occasionally  to  conflict, 
he  matter  is  looked  at  altruistically  and  not  egoistically.  And  since 
he  economic  life  is  the  "'conditio  sine  qua  non"  of  life  in  general,  and 
hus  occupies  the  important  place  in  human  existence,  it  stamps  the 
^holc  life  with  its  non-egoistic  character.  Since  the  struggle  for 
xistence  must  be  sustained  in  common  against  nature,  if  it  is  to  be 
fficacious  it  binds  human  interests  so  closely  together  that  they  are 
useparable ;   the  interest  of  one  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  comrade. 

We  shall  now  understand  why  primitive  men  feel  themselves  to  be 
rst  of  all  the  members  of  a  unit ;  why  they  not  only  abstain  from  acts 
innful  to  their  companions,  but  come  to  their  aid  whenever  they 
u ;  why  they  are  honest,  benevolent,  and  truthful  towards  the  mem- 
fs  of  their  group,  and  why  pubhc  opinion  has  so  great  an  influence 
long  them  —  characteristics  which  the  quotations  that  I  have 
leady  made  have  established.  The  cause  of  these  facts  is  to  be 
ind  in  the  mode  of  production,  which  brought  about  a  uniformity  of 
^£Test  in  the  persons  united  in  a  single  group,  obliged  them  to  aid  one 
other  in  the  difficult  and  uninterrupted  struggle  for  existence,  and  made 
w  free  and  equal,  since  there  was  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  and  con- 
juenUy  no  possibility  of  oppression. 

It  is  only  in  such  an  environment  that  the  social  instincts  innate  in 
m  can  be  developed,  and  the  more  the  mode  of  production  binds 
m's  interests  together  the  greater  will  this  development  be.  It  is  a 
ith  as  old  as  the  world  that  one  respects  the  interests  of  others  and 
es  not  deceive  them,  only  when  these  others  do  not  make  life  more 
£cult,  but  aid  in  supporting  it.  If  not,  social  instincts  will  be  sup- 
eased  and  the  contrary  instincts  formed.  The  development  of  the 
dud  feelings  is  based  upon  reciprocity.  When  this  is  lacking  these 
dings  lie  dormant,  but  when  reciprocity  exists  they  grow  stronger 
'  constantly  reacting  from  one  to  the  other.^ 
There  is  still  another  reason  which  helped  strengthen  the  solidarity 
long  the  members  of  the  same  group.  The  primitive  peoples,  who 
Bcticed  agriculture  little  or  not  at  all,  needed  an  immense  territory 

provide  for  their  needs.  Lands  whose  population  would  seem 
all  to  the  Europeans  of  our  day,  had  in  reality  as  dense  a  population 
the  mode  of  production  would  permit.     From  this  there  sprang 

>  See  Leioumeau,  **  L' Evolution  de  la  propri^t^",  pp.  72-75. 
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continual  wars  between  groups  disputing  the  possession  of  a  certain 
territory.  The  necessity  of  defending  as  a  body  the  territory  ac- 
quired, or  of  conquering  it  anew,  resulted  in  drawing  always  tighter 
the  bonds  uniting  the  members  of  the  same  group. 

The  same  mode  of  production  which  drew  the  members  of  a  group 
into  an  altruistic  solidarity,  forced  these  same  persons  into  a  position 
of  excessive  egoism  toward  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their  group 
and  opposed  them  in  obtaining  what  they  needed.  The  same  act, 
killing  an  enemy  for  example,  is  the  most  egoistic  act  possible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enemy  but  a  very  altruistic  act  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  slayer,  since  he  has  increased  the  security  of  his  group. 
The  development  of  the  social  feelings  is,  then,  only  determined  by 
the  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

How  then  shall  we  explain  certain  egoistic  acts  directed  against 
members  of  the  same  group  ?     How,  for  example,  can  the  infanticide 
so  common  among  primitive  peoples  be  explained  ?     In  seeking  for 
u  solution  we  shall  see  that  this  egoistic  act  does  not  result  from  innate 
insensibility  toward  children  (the  contrary  is  true,  as  we  have  seen 
above),  but  from  the  fact  that  the  limited  control  over  nature  makes 
a  great  increase  in  the  population  impossible.     The  children  were 
killed  immediately  after  birth ;  no  one  dreamed  of  ridding  himself  of  a 
child  of  greater  age.     Further,  the  nomadic  life  prevented  the  carry- 
ing along  of  a  great  number  of  children.* 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  sometimes 
abandoned  by  the  primitive  peoples.  They  were  driven  to  this  be- 
cause these  feeble  persons  were  unable  to  make  long  journeys,  and 
because  their  economic  means  did  not  allow  them  to  support  those 
who  could  no  longer  work.  Here  again  there  could  be  no  question  of 
innate  insensibility.^  In  these  cases  then,  there  was  an  opposition 
of  interests;  the  act  that  was  egoistic  toward  the  individual  was 
altruistic  toward  the  group.  If  different  action  had  been  taken  in 
such  cases  all  would  have  succumbed.  Thus  these  acts  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  as  the  productivity  of  labor  has  developed. 

The  continual  development  of  the  productivity  of  labor  has  modified 
the  structure  of  society  greatly.  As  soon  as  productivity  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  producer  can  regularly  produce 
more  than  he  needs,  and  the  division  of  labor  puts  him  in  a  position 
[to  exchange  the  surplus  for  things  that  he  could  not  produce  himself, 
kt  this  moment  there  arises  in  man  the  notion  of  no  longer  giving  to 

*  See  Kropotkin,  ''Mutual  Aid  among  Savages",  pp.  552, 553 ;  and  Slither" 
i9nd,  op.  cU,,  I,  vi.  *  See  Kropotkin,  op.  cU.,  pp.  553,  554. 
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his  comrades  what  they  need,  but  of  keeping  for  himself  the  surplus  of 
what  his  labor  produces,  and  exchanging  it.  Then  it  is  that  the  mode 
of  production  begins  to  run  counter  to  the  social  instincts  of  man 
instead  of  favoring  it  as  heretofore. 

In  his  work  already  quoted  Nansen  has  described  the  influence 
exercised  by  exchange  upon  the  character  of  the  Eskimos  studied  by 
him.  (The  fact  that  this  commerce  has  been  developed  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Europeans  makes  no  difference.  Among  primitive  peoples 
exchange  must  have  developed  in  the  same  way,  only  more  slowly.) 
He  says :  **  How  baneful  to  them  has  been  the  introduction  of  money  ! 
Formerly  they  had  no  means  of  saving  up  work  or  accumulating  riches ; 
for  the  products  of  their  labor  did  not  last  indefinitely,  and  therefore 
they  gave  away  their  superfluity.  But  then  they  learned  the  use  of 
money ;  so  that  now,  when  they  have  more  than  they  need  for  the 
moment,  the  temptation  to  sell  the  overplus  to  Europeans,  instead  of 
gi\4ng  it  to  their  needy  neighbors,  is  often  too  great  for  them ;  for 
with  the  money  they  thus  acquire  they  can  supply  themselves  with 
the  much  coveted  European  commodities.  Thus  we  Christians  help 
more  and  more  to  destroy  instead  of  to  develop  their  old  self-sacrific- 
ing love  of  their  neighbors.  And  money  does  still  more  to  undermine 
the  Greenland  conmiunity.  Their  ideas  of  inheritance  were  formerly 
ver>'  vague,  for,  as  before  mentioned,  the  clothes  and  weapons  of  a 
dead  man  were  consigned  with  him  to  the  grave.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  introduction  of  money  has  enabled  the  survivors  to  sell  the 
effects  of  the  deceased,  and  they  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  accept  as 
an  inheritance  what  they  can  obtain  in  this  way.  This  may  seem  an 
advantage ;  but,  here,  too,  their  old  habit  of  mind  is  upset.  Greed 
and  covetousness  —  vices  which  they  formerly  abhorred  above  every- 
thing —  have  taken  possession  of  them.  Their  minds  are  warped  and 
enthralled  by  money."  ^  Thus  are  born  avarice  and  rapacity,  which, 
opposed  in  the  beginning  by  altruistic  sentiments  developed  earlier, 
become  stronger  from  one  generation  to  another.^ 

However,  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  question.  Through  the  devel- 
opment of  exchange  not  only  does  man  become  egoistic  towards  those 
who  for  any  reason  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  needs,  but  exchange 
itself  is  an  entirely  egoistic  act  for  the  two  parties  who  enter  into  it. 
Each  tries  to  get  as  much  profit  for  himself  as  possible,  and  conse- 
quently to  make  the  other  lose.  The  existence  of  economic  laws 
which  in  many,  and  even  in  most  cases  prevent  the  two  parties  from 
injuring  each  other,  does  not  change  the  fact  at  all.     Commerce 

»  Pp.  335,  336.  *  Compare  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society",  p.  527. 
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weakens  the  social  instincts  of  man ;  the  loss  of  one  becomes  the  gain 
of  another.  When  two  persons  are  trading  there  springs  up  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  each  to  overvalue  his  own  property  and  to  dis- 
I  parage  that  of  the  other ;  commerce  is  one  of  the  important  causes  of 
lying.  In  addition  to  this  tendency  another  arises,  that  of  giving 
goods  of  quality  inferior  to  that  agreed  upon ;  the  constant  attention 
to  one's  own  interests  produces  and  develops  fraud. 
f  The  more  production  for  one's  own  use  decreases,  and  the  greater 
I  becomes  the  production  for  exchange,  the  more  do  habit  and  tradition 
produce  in  men  the  characteristics  mentioned.  As  soon  as  exchange 
has  developed  to  a  certain  point  commerce  begins  to  be  a  special 
trade.  The  merchant  is  much  more  exposed  to  the  conditions  named 
than  those  who  trade  only  occasionally.  Not  only  does  he  pass  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  exchanging  but  he  is  by  profession  egoistic  in 
two  directions ;  toward  the  producer  from  whom  he  buys,  and  toward 
the  consumer  to  whom  he  sells.^ 

When  it  reaches  a  certain  height  the  continually  increasing  produc- 
tivity of  labor  brings  a  further  important  modification  in  the  social 
structure,  namely  slavery.  For  this  springs  up  when  production  is 
so  advanced  that  man  can  regularly  produce  more  than  he  actually 
needs  for  himself,  and  when  it  is  possible  for  him  to  exchange  the 
overplus  for  things  which  he  can  use  but  cannot  make.  Prisoners  of 
war  are  no  longer  killed  as  formerly,  but  are  obUged  to  work  for  the 
profit  of  the  conquerors.  In  this  way  is  formed  a  considerable  opposi- 
tion of  interest  between  two  classes  of  individuals  who  together  form  a 
social  unit :  on  the  one  hand  those  who,  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  human  happiness,  liberty,  are  obliged  to  exhaust 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  have  only  the  strict  neces- 
saries of  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  profit  by  the  enslave- 
ment and  excessive  labor  of  the  first. 

Slavery  (with  the  other  forms  of  forced  service,  serfdom  and  wage- 
labor)  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that  undermine  the  social 
instincts  in  man.  Slavery,  runs  the  saying,  demoralizes  the  master 
as  well  as  the  slave.  It  arouses  in  the  master  the  notion  that  the 
slave  is  not  a  thinking  and  feeling  man  like  himself,  but  an  instrument 
destined  exclusively  to  be  useful  to  him.  In  the  slave  himself  it 
kills  the  feeling  of  independence;  lacking  the  arms  which  the  free 
man  has  at  his  disposal,  the  slave  has  recourse  to  dissimulation  to 
defend  himself  against  his  master. 

igee  Dargun,  *'Egoismus  und  Altruismus  in  der  NationalokoQomie ", 
pp.  36,  37;  Jhering,  '*Der  Zweok  im  Reoht",  I.,  p.  117. 
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le  overplus  which  one  person  can  obtain  by  his  own  labor  must 
ys  remain  limited.  Without  the  rise  of  slavery  the  great  wealth 
ingle  individual  would  not  have  been  possible.  To  the  difference 
een  master  and  slave  is  now  added  that  between  rich  and  poor, 
he  envy  and  hatred  of  the  poor  for  the  rich,  and  the  pride  of  the 
ind  their  desire  to  dominate  over  the  poor.  Since  the  division  of 
ty  into  rich  and  poor  the  aristocracy  has  been  formed,  which 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  excellence  of  its  members,  as  one  might 
ine  from  this  inaccurate  name,  but  to  their  wealth. 

le  period  of  civilization  during  which  the  social  modification 
ioned  above  has  taken  place  is  generally  lauded  to  the  skies,  as 
»ared  with  preceding  epochs.     In  certain  relations  this  is  justifi- 
Technique  has  made  immense  progress  and  especially  during 
ast  phase  of  civilization,  capitalism;    the  power  of  man  over 
re  has  advanced  greatly ;   the  productivity  of  labor  has  been  so 
ased  that  one  class  of  men,  exempted  by  this  from  permanent 
for  their  daily  bread,  are  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  arts 
sciences.     All  this  is  indisputable.     But  the  development  of  the 
md  sciences  and  of  technique  has  only  an  indirect  importance  for 
jtiology  of  crime.     The  question  first  of  all  to  be  asked  is  this  :i 
t  influence  has  this  modification  in  the  economic  and  social! 
ture  had  upon  the  character  of  man  ?    And  the  answer  to  this  | 
Lion  can  only  be  the  following :  this  modification  has  engendered  ; 
lity  and  ambition,  has  made  man  less  sensitive  to  the  happiness  \ 
misery  of  his  fellows,  and  has  decreased  the  influence  exercised  ! 
.  men's  acts  by  the  opinions  of  others.     In  short,  it  has  developed 
m  at  the  expense  of  altruism. 


Egoistic  Tendencies  Resulting  from  the  Present  Eco- 
nomic System  and  from  its  Consequences. 

le  etiology  of  crime  includes  the  three  following  problems ; 

wt.     Whence  does  the  criminal  thought  in  man  arise? 

cx>nd.    What  forces  are  there  in  man  which  can  prevent  the 

ition  of  this  criminal  thought,  and  what  is  their  origin  ? 

drd.     What  is  the  occasion  for  the  commission  of  criminal  acts. 

the  occasion  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  criminal  thought, 

lems  one  and  three  at  times  form  but  one.) 

r  the  moment  we  are  still  occupied  with  general  considerations 

regard  to  crime ;  it  is  clear  then  that  the  first  and  third  questions 


> 
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will  be  examined  only  when  we  are  treating  of  crimes  according  to  the 
groups  into  which  they  must  be  divided  because  of  the  great  differences 
which  their  nature  presents. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  question.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages,  it  is  certain  that  man  is  bom  with  social  instincts, 
which,  when  influenced  by  a  favorable  environment  can  exert  a  force 
great  enough  to  prevent  egoistic  thoughts  from  leading  to  egoistic  acts. 
And  since  crime  constitutes  a  part  of  the  egoistic  acts,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance, for  the  etiology  of  crime  in  generaly  to  inquire  whether  the  pres- 
ent method  of  production  and  its  social  consequences  are  an  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  social  instincts,  and  in  what  measure.  We 
shall  try  in  the  following  pages  to  show  the  influence  of  the  economic 
system  and  of  these  consequences  upon  the  social  instincts  of  man. 

After  what  we  have  just  said  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  egotisic  tendency  does  not  by  itself  make  a  man  criminal.     For  this 
something  else  is  necessary.     It  is  possible  for  the  environment  to 
create  a  great  egoist,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  egoist  will 
necessarily  become  criminal.     For  example,  a  man  who  is  enriched 
by  the  exploitation  of  children  may  nevertheless  remain  all  his  life  an 
honest  man  from  the  legal  point  of  view.     He  does  not  think  of  steal- 
ing, because  he  has  a  surer  and  more  lucrative  means  of  getting  wealth, 
although  he  lacks  the  moral  sense  which  would  prevent  him  from 
committing  a  crime  if  the  thought  of  it  occurred  to  him.     We  shall 
show  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  present  environment,  man  has 
become  very  egoistic  and  hence  more  capable  of  crime,  than  if  the 
environment  had  developed  the  germs  of  altruism. 

a.  The  present  economic  system  is  based  upon  exchange.  As  we  saw 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  section  such  a  mode  of  production  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  egoistic  character.  A  society  based  upon  exchange 
isolates  the  individuals  by  weakening  the  bond  that  unites  them. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  exchange  the  two  parties  interested  think  only 
of  their  own  advantage  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  party.  In 
the  second  place  the  possibility  of  exchange  arouses  in  a  man  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  converting  the  surplus  of  his  labor  into 
things  which  increase  his  well-being  in  place  of  giving  the  benefit  of  it 
to  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hence  the  possi- 
bility of  exchange  gives  birth  to  cupidity. 

The  exchange  called  simple  circulation  of  commodities  is  practiced 
by  all  men  as  consumers,  and  by  the  workers  besides  as  vendors  of 
their  labor  power.  However,  the  influence  of  this  simple  circulation  of 
commodities  is  weak  compared  with  that  exercised  by  capitalistic 
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exchange.  It  is  only  the  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  labor,  by  the 
producer,  for  other  commodities,  and  hence  is  for  him  a  secondary 
matter.  As  a  result  he  does  not  exchange  with  a  view  to  profit, 
(though  he  tries  to  make  as  advantageous  a  trade  as  possible)  but  to 
get  things  which  he  cannot  produce  himself. 

Capitalistic  exchange,  on  the  other  hand,  has  another  aim  —  that  of 
making  a  profit.  A  merchant,  for  example,  does  not  buy  goods  for  his 
own  use,  but  to  sell  them  to  advantage.  He  will,  then,  always  try,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  buy  the  best  commodities  as  cheaply  as  possible,  by 
depreciating  them  as  much  as  he  can ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
the  purchaser  pay  as  high  a  price  as  possible,  by  exaggerating  the 
value  of  his  wares.  By  the  nature  of  the  mode  of  production  itself  the 
merchant  is  therefore  forced  to  make  war  upon  two  sides,  must  main- 
tain his  own  interests  against  the  interests  of  those  with  whom  he  does 
business.  If  he  does  not  injure  too  greatly  the  interests  of  those 
from  whom  he  buys,  and  those  to  whom  he  sells,  it  is  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  would  otherwise  do  business  with  those  of  his 
competitors  who  do  not  find  their  interest  in  fleecing  their  customers. 
Wherever  competition  is  eliminated  for  whatever  cause  the  tactics  of 
the  merchant  are  shown  in  their  true  light ;  he  thinks  only  of  his  own 
advantage  even  to  the  detriment  of  those  with  whom  he  does  business. 
"No  commerce  without  trickery"  is  a  proverbial  expression  (among 
consumers),  and  with  the  ancients  Mercury,  the  god  of  commerce, 
was  also  the  god  of  thieves.  This  is  true,  that  the  merchant  and  the 
thief  are  alike  in  taking  account  exclusively  of  their  own  interest  to  the 
detriment  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 

The  fact  that  in  our  present  society  production  does  not  take  place 
generally  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  men,  but  for  many  other  reasons, 
has  important  effects  upon  the  character  of  those  who  possess  the 
means  of  production.  Production  is  carried  on  for  profit  exclusively ; 
if  greater  profits  can  be  made  by  stopping  production  it  will  be  stopped 
—  this  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalists.  The  consumers,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  in  production  the  means  of  creating  what  man  has 
need  of.  The  world  likes  to  be  deceived,  and  does  not  care  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  producer  has  only  his  own  profit  in  view.  The  latter 
encourages  this  notion  and  poses  as  a  disinterested  person.  If  he 
reduces  the  price  of  his  wares,  he  claims  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  takes  care  not  to  admit  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
mcreasing  his  own  profits.  This  is  the  falsity  that  belongs  inevitably 
to  capitalism. 

In  general  this  characteristic  of  capitalism  has  no  importance  for 
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the  morality  of  the  consumer,  who  is  merely  duped,  but  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  press,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
capitalists.  The  press,  which  ought  to  be  a  guide  for  the  masses,  and 
is  so  in  some  few  cases,  in  the  main  is  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  who 
use  it  only  as  a  means  of  making  money.  In  place  of  being  edited  by 
men  who,  by  their  ability  and  firmness,  are  capable  of  enlightening 
the  public,  newspapers  are  carried  on  by  persons  who  see  in  their 
calling  only  a  livelihood,  and  consider  only  the  proprietor  of  the  sheet. 
In  great  part  the  press  is  the  opposite  of  what  it  ought  to  be;  it 
represents  the  interests  of  those  who  pay  for  advertisements  or  for 
articles;  it  increases  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  the  crowd; 
in  a  word,  it  poisons  pubhc  opinion.^ 

Besides  this  general  influence  upon  the  public  the  press  has  further 
a  special  place  in  the  etiology  of  crime,  from  the  fact  that  most  news- 
papers, in  order  to  satisfy  the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  public,  relate  all 
great  crimes  in  extenso,  give  portraits  of  the  victims,  etc.,  and  are 
often  one  of  the  causes  of  new  crimes,  by  arousing  the  imitative 
instinct  to  be  found  in  man.* 

As  we  have  seen  above  the  merchant  capitalist  makes  war  in  two 
directions ;  his  interests  are  against  those  of  the  man  who  sells  to  him, 
and  of  the  man  who  buys  from  him.  This  is  also  true  of  the  industrial 
capitalist.  He  buys  raw  materials  and  sells  what  he  produces.  But 
to  arrive  at  his  product  he  must  buy  labor,  and  this  purchase  is  '"sui 
generis." 

Deprived  as  he  is  of  the  means  of  production  the  working-man  sells 

^  Lassalle,  "Die  Feste,  die  Presse  und  der  Frankfiulier  Abgeordnetentae" 
II,  p.  646;  Schaffle,  **Bau  und  Leben  des  sozialen  Korpers",  I,  pp.  461-46(6, 
and  IV,  pp.  68-70;  Mandl,  "Die  Wiener  Preszkorruption"  ("Neue  Zeit", 
1884);  Stern,  "Einflusz  der  sozialen  Zustande  auf  alle  Zweige  des  Kultur- 
lebens",    pp.    33-37. 

'  P.  Moreau  (of  Tours),  "  L'homicide  oommis  par  les  enfants'',  p.  80;  C%^ 
noud,  "La  criminality  h,  Geneve  au  XlXe  si^cle",  pp.  93-96;  Avbry,  "La 
oontafifion  du  meurtre",  pp.  84-106;  "De  Tinfluence  contaf^ieuse  de  la  publi- 
city des  faits  oriminels  ("Archives  d'anthropologie  cnminelle",  VlII); 
Ferriani,  " Mindenahrige  Verbrecher",  pp.  106,  107  and  282,  283;  Lomr 
hroso,  "Crime,  its  Causes  and  Remedies   ,  pp.  54,  55. 

[Note  to  the  American  EDmoN :  Besides  the  influence  of  the  sensational 
press,  and  harmful  literature,  we  must  now  mention  the  cinematograph. 

From  the  literature  upon  the  whole  subject  we  select  the  foUowinfi;:  S. 
THrkel,  "Einfluss  der  Lekture  auf  die  Dehkte  phantastischer  jugendBcher 
Psjrohopathen"  ("Archiv  f.  Krim.  anthr.  u.  Krim."  XLII) ;  S.  Sighele, 
"Littfirature  et  criminality'*,  chap,  v;  M,  Homhuraer,  "Der  Einfluss  der 
Schundlitteratur  auf  jugendliche  Verbrecher  und  Selostinorder"  ("Monat- 
sohr.  f.  Krim.  psych!  und  Straf.",  VI) ;  F.  Fenlon,  "The  Influence  of  News- 
paper Presentations  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime  and  Other  Anti-social 
Activity  '* ;  A.  Hellttrig,  "Die Beziehungen zwischen Schundlitteratur,  Schund- 
films,  und  Verbrechen"  ("Archiv  f.  Krim.  anthr.  u.  Krim.",  LI);  Meyer, 
"Schundlitteratur und  Schundfilm"  ("Arch.f.  Krim.  anthr. u.  Krim.",  LIII).] 
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his  labor  only  in  order  not  to  die  of  hunger.  The  capitalist  takes 
advantage  of  this  necessitous  condition  of  the  worker  and  exploits 
him.  We  have  already  indicated  that  capitalism  has  this  trait  in 
common  with  the  earlier  methods  of  production.  Little  by  little  one 
class  of  men  has  become  accustomed  to  think  that  the  others  are 
destined  to  amass  wealth  for  them  and  to  be  subservient  to  them  in 
every  way.  Slavery,  like  the  wage  system,  demoralizes  the  servant 
as  well  as  the  master.  With  the  master  it  develops  cupidity  and  the 
imperious  character  which  sees  in  a  fellow  man  only  a  being  fit  to 
satisfy  his  desires.  It  is  true  that  the  capitalist  has  not  the  power 
over  the  proletarian  that  the  master  has  over  his  slave;  he  has 
neither  the  right  of  service  nor  the  power  of  life  and  death,  yet  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  he  has  another  weapon  against  the  proletarian, 
a  weapon  whose  effect  is  no  less  terrible,  namely  enforced  idleness. 
The  fact  that  the  supply  of  manual  labor  always  greatly  exceeds  the 
demand  puts  this  weapon  into  the  hands  of  every  capitalist.  It  is 
not  only  the  capitalists  who  carry  on  any  business  that  are  subjected 
to  this  influence,  but  also  all  who  are  salaried  in  their  service. 

Capitalism  exercises  in  still  a  third  manner  an  egoistic  influence  upon 
the  capitalistic  "entrepreneur."  Each  branch  has  more  producers 
than  are  necessary.  The  interests  of  the  capitalists  are,  then,  opposed 
not  only  to  those  of  the  men  from  whom  they  buy  or  to  whom  they 
sell,  but  also  to  those  of  their  fellow  producers.  It  is  indeed  claimed 
that  competition  has  the  effect  simply  of  making  the  product  better 
and  cheaper,  but  this  is  looking  at  the  question  from  only  one  point  of 
view.  The  fact  which  alone  affects  criminality  is  that  competition 
Forces  the  participants,  under  penalty  of  succumbing,  to  be  as  egoistic 
&8  possible.  Even  the  producers  who  have  the  means  of  applying  all 
the  technical  improvements  to  perfect  their  product  and  make  it 
cheaper,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  gross  deceits  in  advertising, 
etc.,  in  order  to  injure  their  competitors.  Rejoicing  at  the  evil  which 
befalls  another,  envy  at  his  good  fortune,  these  forms  of  egoism  are 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  competition. 

FoUowing  the  same  classification  that  we  employed  in  the  preceding 
::faapier  we  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  which,  without 
iiaving  any  occupation,  consumes  what  has  been  made  by  others. 
Vot  to  feel  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  material  well-being  of  human- 
ty  in  proportion  to  one's  ability  must  necessarily  have  a  demoralizing 
nfluence.  A  parasite,  one  who  lives  without  working,  does  not  feel 
x>und  by  any  moral  tie  to  his  fellows,  but  regards  them  simply  as 
iiings,  instruments  meant  to  serve  and  amuse  him.     Their  example  is 
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a  source  of  demoralization  for  those  about  them,  and  excites  the  env^ 
of  those  who  see  this  easy  life  without  the  power  of  enjoying  it  them- 
selves,  and  awakes  in  them  the  desire  to  exchange  their  painful  exist- 
ence for  this  "dolce  far  niente." 

The  egoistic  tendencies  work  less  strongly  in  the  third  group  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  those  who  practice  the  liberal  professions.  However, 
the  products  of  the  arts  and  sciences  having  become  commodities,  the 
egoistic  influence  of  exchange  here  too  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Then 
competition  arising  from  overproduction  is  a  great  cause  of  demoraliza^ 
tion,  for  where  there  is  competition  men  become  egoistic.  So  in  the 
domain  of  the  liberal  professions  competition  often  forces  those  who 
do  not  find  a  field  of  activity  in  accordance  with  their  ideas,  to  work 
that  is  contrary  to  those  ideas.  Thus  it  is  quite  right  to  speak  of  a 
prostitution  of  the  intellect. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  upon  the  bourgeoisie  there  is 
still  something  to  be  said  about  politics.  As  we  have  seen  above  the 
state  owes  its  origin  to  the  formation  of  opposition  of  interests  in 
society ;  the  first  task  of  the  state  being,  therefore,  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  order.  This  requires  above  all  the  holding  of 
the  great  mass  in  subjection.  As  long  as  this  mass  is  weak  the  domi- 
nant class  has  no  need  to  resort  to  trickery ;  but  as  soon  as  the  op- 
pressed class  can  oppose  the  domination  of  the  others,  as  soon  as 
brutal  power  no  longer  gives  the  desired  result,  the  dominant  class 
changes  its  tactics.  It  attempts  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
concessions  it  has  been  forced  to  make  are  acts  of  charity ;  and  pre- 
suming upon  the  ignorance  of  the  oppressed,  it  pretends  that  their 
condition  is  not  so  bad,  etc.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  politic^ 
play  this  part  without  being  conscious  of  their  duplicity.  HowJ 
ever,  the  contest  between  the  classes  exercises  its  baleful  influence 
upon  them  also,  for  they  involuntarily  distort  the  facts,  whereas 
the  evolution  of  society  has  reached  such  a  point  that  a  new  social 
order  is  necessary. 

The  power  in  the  State  sometimes  passes  from  one  party  of  the 
ruling  class  to  another.  All  profit  by  the  temporary  opportunity  not 
only  for  the  realization  of  their  political  program,  but  also  to  prociue 
advantages  for  their  partisans.  This  struggle  for  power  is  carried 
on  partly  by  means  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  those  interested, 
while  the  end  aimed  at  by  some  parties  can  be  frankly  avowed.  It 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  international  politics  is  such  a  source  of 
lying  and  hypocrisy,  the  states  not  being  able  to  avow  their  real 
intention  —  the  weakening  of  their  neighbors. 
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The  proletariat.  To  be  thorough  we  begin  by  making  mention  of 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  economic  position  of  the  proletariat, 
of  which  we  have  already  treated  briefly,  namely  the  dependence  in 
which  persons  of  this  class  find  themselves  in  consequence  of  their 
lacking  the  means  of  production,  a  state  which  has  a  prejudicial  influ- 
ence upon  character.  The  oppressed  resort  to  means  which  they 
would  otherwise  scorn.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  basis  of  the  social 
feelings  is  reciprocity.  As  soon  as  this  is  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
ruling  class  the  social  sentiments  of  the  oppressed  become  weak 
towards  them. 

We  come  now  (following  the  order  adopted  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Part  II)  first  to  the  consequences  of  the  labor  of  the  young.  The 
paid  labor  of  the  young  has  a  bad  influence  in  several  ways.  First* 
it  forces  them,  while  they  are  still  very  young,  to  think  only  of  their 
own  interests ;  then,  brought  into  contact  with  persons  who  are  rough 
and  indifferent  to  their  well-being,  they  follow  these  only  too  quickly, 
because  of  their  imitative  tendencies,  in  their  bad  habits,  grossuess  of 
speech,  etc.  Finally,  the  paid  labor  of  the  young  makes  them  more  or 
less  independent  at  an  age  where  they  have  the  greatest  need  of 
guidance.  Even  if  the  statistical  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  labor 
of  children  and  young  people  upon  criminality  were  totally  wanting, 
no  one  could  deny  that  influence.  Child  labor  is  entirely  a  capitalis- 
tic phenomenon,  being  found  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing 
countries  like  England  and  Germany.  And  then  one  of  the  most 
salient  facts  of  criminality  is  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime,  which  is 
so  enormous  that  England,  followed  by  other  countries,  has  estab- 
lished a  special  system  to  combat  this  form  of  criminality.  Certainly 
this  increase  of  juvenile  crime  is  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  bad 
domestic  conditions  (wage-labor  of  married  women,  etc.),  but  the 
labor  of  the  young  people  themselves  also  plays  its  part. 

Although  figures  upon  the  relation  in  question  are  not  totally 
lacking,  they  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  quite  rare.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
work  I  have  given  the  figures  furnished  by  P.  Hirsch,  to  which  I 
refer  the  reader.^  The  director  of  the  "Erziehungsheim  am  Urban  "^ 
at  Zehlendorf  near  Berlin,  mentions  that  80  %  of  his  pupils  had  for- 
merly practiced  a  trade.* 

The  following  figures  are  given  for  the  Netherlands :  * 

»P.242. 

'  "Fiirsorgeerziehung"  (Woche  V,  No.  51). 

*  From  *'  Crimineele  Statistiek'*  for  the  years  given,  and  "Uitkomstea  der 
achste  tienjaarlijksohe  volkstelling"  and  *'Uitkomsten  der  beroepstelling  van 
1809." 
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Yeabs. 

Total  Sbntkncsd 

10  TO  16 

Ykabs  Old. 

PRACnCINO 

A  Trade.* 

Pbbcbmtaob  Sen- 
tenced WBO 
Practiced  a  Trade. 

Pbrcbntaob  Of  Cbl- 

DRBN  IN  OlVBUL 

10  TO  16  WHO 

PRACnCBD  A  TbaBI. 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

791 
671 
674 
712 
671 
702 

363 
347 
344 
331 
344 
347 

45.8 
51.7 
51.0 
46.4 
51.2 
49.4 

1   1   1   1   1  g 

These  figures  are  very  significant.  Among  the  young  delinquents 
there  are  two  or  three  times  as  many  persons  following  a  trade  as 
among  non-delinquents. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  statistics  giving  information  upon  this 
point  directly.^ 

As  to  statics  (the  geography  of  crime)  we  encounter  great  difficul- 
ties of  a  technical  nature.  The  statistics  in  which  we  can  compare 
juvenile  delinquency  with  the  local  extent  of  child  labor  are  rare, 
often  taking  no  account  of  the  figures  for  the  non-criminal  population.' 
On  this  point  the  statistics  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  are  the  best.* 

Since  the  work  of  young  people  has  increased  enormously,  and  in 
general  is  still  increasing,  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  juvenile 
crime  also,  unless  there  are  other  determining  factors,  such  as  special 
laws,  which  work  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  order  to  give  an  example  of  the  extent  of  child  labor  we  take  from 
one  of  the  best  sets  of  statistics  of  occupations  the  following  figures. 

In  the  census  of  occupations  in  the  German  Empire  in  1895  it  was 
shown  that  whereas  in  1882  16.46  %  of  the  population  under  20  had 
some  occupation  (other  than  that  of  domestic  servant),  in  1895  there 
were  17.97  %  so  employed,  an  increase  of  9.1  %.•  The  absolute 
figures  are  the  following.     In  1882  the  number  of  persons  below  the 

*  This  number  is  below  the  reality ;  they  have  classed  among  persons  with- 
out trade  those  whose  trade  was  unknown. 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  For  North  America  c/.  Fehlimer, 
"Erwebsarbeit  und  Kriminalitat  von  Kindem  u.  Frauen  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten.") 

'See  "Kriminalstatistik  fur  das  Jahr  1898",  I,  pp.  52  /.,  and  "Notizie 
complementari  alle  statistiche  giudiziare  penali  d^li  anni  1890-1895",  pp. 
xlix,  1. 

^  [Note  to  the  American  Edition:  For  Germany  the  " Eriminalsta- 
tistik"  of  1891,  1901,  and  1902  contain  data  upon  this  point;  see  II,  p. 
32.  For  Austria,  c/.  Herz,  **Verbrechen  und  Verbrechertum  in  Oester- 
reich  ",  pp.  121  /.] 

^  ''Die  berufliche  und  soziale  Gliederung  des  Deutsohen  Volkes  naoh  der 
Benifszahlung  vom  14  Juni,  1895"  ("Stat,  des  Deutsohen  Reichs.  Neue 
Folge",  Band  111). 
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iO  at  work  was  S,3SS,791 ;  id  1895  it  was  4,161,600,  an  increase 

B09. 

B05  the  number  of  persona  at  work  below  the  age  of  20  was 

I  among  the  different  ages  as  follows : ' 

w  12  having  paid  occupation     32,687 

1 12  to  14        "         '■  "  148,766 

14   "  16        "         "  "  1,131,723 

16   "  18       "        "  "  1.397,161 

18  *'  20       "        "  "  1.451,263 

le  paid  labor  of  young  people  has  really  an  influence,  then, 
ivenile  criminality,  statistics  must  necessarily  show  an  increase 
criminality,  unless  other  factors  exercise  an  iofiuence  in  the 
litection. 
following  figures  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject :  * 
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equently  ,  in  Germany  there  is  a  great  and  constant  increase  in 
:  criminality,  both  as  to  crime  in  general  and  also  in  each  crime 
ely.' 

eit.,  pp.  143  and  144. 

rimin&lstatistik  fUr  das  Jahr  1896.      Brl&uterun^Q",  I,  pp.  22,  23. 

r»  TO  THE  AH£KtCAN  EomoN :  Juvenile  crimiDalit7  in  QennaDf  in- 
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The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the  criminality  of 
the  young  and  that  of  adiilts.> 


Germany,  188S-U96. 
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If  we  remember  that  in  18d0  persons  from  IS  to  18  years  of  (^ 
formed  12.75  %  of  the  population,"  the  study  of  this  table  will 
show  how  large  a  part  the  young  play  in  certain  crimes,  and  in 
crime  in  general.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  criminal 
statistics  include  only  a  part  of  the  crimes  really  committed,  and 
that  this  affects  particularly  the  figures  for  juvenile  crime,  «nce 
the  persons  injured  make  complaint  against  the  young  less  readily, 
on  account  of  pity.* 

According  to  the  figures  ^ven  below  (which,  it  is  true,  only  cover 
a  short  period)  juvenile  delinquency  in  England  has  remained  almost 
stationary.*  Here  we  must  remember:  first,  the  great  number  of 
acffuittals;    second,  that  the  criminality  of  the  young  is  nowhere 

creased  up  to  1906,  when  a  fairly  re^lar  decrease  began.     The  law  upon  the 
"Pflrsorgeerziehung"  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  oetttury.) 
■  Calculated  from  the  woric  cited,  1,  pp.  18-21. 

•  "Statistisehes  Jahrbuch  filr  daa  Deutsche  Reich",  1896,  p.  5. 

•  Morrison,  "Juvenile  Offenders",  p.  5. 

•  INoTB  TO  THE  AiiERicAH  Edition  :  According  to  recent  statlstiea  juvenile 
delinquency  in  England  has  decreased  rather  than  increased.] 
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better  combated  than  in  England  with  its  system  of  Industrial  and 
Befonnatory  Schools;  third,  that  industrialism  has  been  prevalent 
in  £n^and  longer  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  increase  of  criminality 
during  the  period  designated  cannot  l)o  as  great  as  in  other  less  indus- 
trial countries. 

England,  189^1899.' 


OonncTKD  UNDBB  21  Ybabs 
or  AoK. 


1S*)3. 


1894. 


Convicted '  42,926    43,9r>0 

Sent  to  the  Industrial  schwLs  j    3.180     3,70:5 
Correction  made  for  those  dis- 
,.,_5sh>rged  under  Xhv  S.  J.  A.* 

Total 

"iVi  the  100,000 


4,256  j    4,5J8 
50,301  !  r)'-i.l96 


109.39    173.03 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

38,994 
3.311 

5.125 

88.687 
4.658 

5.955 

89.821 
4,289 

6.640 

48.538 
4.635 

7,114 

47,430 

49.260 

50.750 

55,287 

150.05 

160.26 

163.33 

175.98 

1899. 

39,111 
4,981 

7,547 
51,639 

162.57 


Finally,  the  following  table  shows  of  what  crimes  the  young  are 
guilty  in  England : ' 

England,  1893-1899. 


Ykabs 


Simple  theft 

Theft  by  domestics  .  .  . 
Hoose-breakmg  .... 
llief t  upon  the  person  .  . 
MaKcious  mischief     .     .     . 

Extortion 

Crimes  against  morals  .  . 
Crimes  committed  with  \io- 

lence 

Porgery 

Obtaining  money   by  false 

pretenses 

Coimterfeiting  .... 
AssauHa 


Number  of  PKBaoNS  cnder  21  to  thk  100  CoNVXcnoNs. 


1893. 


45.51 
41.07 
41.«7 
32.93 
21.51 
26.61 
25.44 


20.48 
14.01 

14.12 
24.39 
14.74 


1894. 


47.31 
43.17 
40.65 
29.73 
25.95 
28.99 
23.73 

22.33 
15.56 

13.98 
10.10 
14.20 


1895. 


44.73 
40.26 
36.83 
27.53 
22.89 
25.35 
23.57 

22.76 
18.62 

14.75 
11.53 
13.22 


1896. 


44.54 

43.12 
36.67 
28.77 
19.98 

27.22 
23.07 

25.82 
14.34 

13.80 
11.76 
12.93 


1897. 


44.14 
42.60 
38.83 
28.95 
27.22 
16.42 
23.22 

24.69 
10.63 

14.04 

9.19 

12.39 


189a 


45.27 
42.71 
38.30 
26.85 
29.29 
23.26 
22.23 

23.82 
16.74 

11.56 
20.17 
13.44 


1899. 


43.19 
40.70 
39.86 
27.68 
26.82 
21.60 
21.96 

22.77 
14.64 

12.02 

7.61 

11.57 


1893 

to 

1899. 


44.95 
41.80 
38.91 
28.93 
24.80 
23.92 
23.32 

23.23 
14.98 

13.46 
13.53 
13.21 


>  "  Judicial  Statistics,  England  and  Wales,  Part  I,  Criminal  Statistics, 
1899",  p.  64. 

*  The  '* Summary  Jurisdiction  Act"  gives  the  English  judges  the  right  not 
to  convict,  even  though  the  proof  may  be  sufficient,  when  they  deem  the 
offense  not  grave  enough.  20  %  of  those  so  discharged  are  added  to  the  fig- 
ures to  allow  for  this. 

»  Op.  fit.,  p.  65. 
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If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  generally  about  23  % 
of  the  population  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  this  table 
shows  that  persons  at  this  age  have  a  large  part  in  certain  of  the 


crimes. 


Austria,  1881-1899  (Crimes)  .> 


NuMBKB  cr  YouKo  Pkbbomb  CONVTCm 

». 

Ybabb. 

. 

11  to  14  Yean. 

14  to  20. 

Total. 

TothelOOO 
Conyieted. 

1881 

460 

5405 

5865 

17.5 

1882 

525 

5258 

5783 

18.0 

1883 

525 

5256 

5781 

19.0 

1884 

579 

5538 

6117 

19.9 

1885 

566 

5249 

5815 

las 

1886 

546 

5287 

5833 

19.6 

1887 

625 

5358 

5983 

20.8 

1888 

593 

5241 

5834 

20.8 

1889 

614 

5617 

6231 

21.8 

1890 

578 

6001 

6579 

22.6 

1891 

650 

5779 

6429 

22.2 

1892 

803 

6238 

7041 

22.8 

1893 

842 

5959 

6801 

23.2 

1894 

826 

6378 

7204 

23.9 

1895 

766 

5976 

6742 

28.5 

1896 

818 

5945 

6763 

28.5 

1897 

812 

6473 

7285 

24.5 

1898 

1026 

7569 

8595 

24.9 

1899 

1015 

6665 

7680 

22.8 

Consequently  there  is  here,  too,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  i^ 
proportion  to  adult  crime,  an  increase  in  juvenile  criminality  (about^ 
23  %  in  18  years).  Estimates  of  the  number  of  non-criminal  minors 
are  wanting  to  give  us  a  complete  picture.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Austrian  law  ranks  simple  theft,  fraud,  assault,  and 
the  like  as  '* contraventions",  and  that  these  do  not  figure  in  these 
statistics.  The  total  figures  for  young  criminals  are  consequently 
much  higher.* 

The  following  table  shows  of  what  crimes  the  young  are  guilty : 

^  P.  L.  *'Die  Ergebnisse  der  Strafrechtspflege  in  den  im  Reioharathe 
vertretenen  Konigreichen  und  L&ndem  im  Jahre  1899." 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  After  the  period  cited  juvenile  crime  in 
Austria  has  increased  further.  Cf.  Herz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107  ff.  See  also  Hoegd^ 
''Die  Grenzen  der  Kriminalstatistik",  pp.  414  ff] 
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Austria,  1888-1889.^ 


CONVIGTBO  WWOU  1882  TO  1809. 

CBOfXB. 

Total. 

Penona  from  14  to  20  Yean  of  Afle. 

Abeoluto  Numbers. 

To  the  100 
Convicted. 

lapertc 

Lffinvated  theft 

Iztortioo 

'OunterfdUng 

BfaiitiHde 

-saaaoiiation 

erious  anaults 

defamation 

^oinicide 

rwLud 

^e-majesty    ^               ... 

17,187 

268,686 

2,257 

642 

1.734 

4,209 

85,055 
3,139 
2,478 

51,487 
5,369 

5,534 

67,106 

547 

113 

302 

611 

12,202 

410 

312 

5,651 

380 

32.2 
25.0 
24.2 
17.6 
17.4 
14.5 
14.3 
13.0 
12.6 
10.9 
7.0 

Belgium,  1861-1886.* 


Pbbccmtaos  of 

Ybaw. 

PSBSOICS 
ACCUBKD. 

Undbb  16. 

10  TO  21. 

Undkr  21. 

ACCUSKD  PSBSOMS 
UNDBB  21. 

1861 

24,678 

1,043 

2,429 

3,472 

14.1 

1862 

25.357 

1.224 

2,355 

2,579 

14.1 

1863 

24,188 

1,206 

2,456 

3,662 

15.1 

1864 

24,185 

1,245 

2,307 

8,552 

14.6 

1865 

.    24,236 

1,115 

2,483 

3,598 

14.8 

1866 

24.608 

1,141 

2,396 

3,537 

14.3 

1867 

25.041 

1,220 

2,750 

3.970 

15.8 

1868 

27,469 

1,500 

3,064 

4,565 

16.6 

1869 

27,883 

1.107 

2,923 

4,030 

14.9 

1870 

26,507 

1.298 

3,075 

4,373 

16.4 

1871 

28,819 

1.550 

3,344 

4,894 

16.9 

1872 

28,047 

1.336 

3,255 

4.597 

16.3 

1873 

29,569 

1.448 

3,451 

4.899 

16.5 

1874 

81,653 

1,261 

3,408 

4.669 

14.7 

1875 

30,867 

1,371 

3,767 

5.138 

16.6 

1876 

33,366 

1,445 

4,363 

5.808 

17.4 

1877 

37,964 

2,183 

5,096 

7.279 

19.1 

1878 

37,348 

1,994 

5,245 

7.239 

19.3 

1879 

36,614 

1,873 

5,074 

6.947 

18.9 

1880 

41,653 

2,546 

5,680 

8.226 

19.7 

1881 

44,361 

2,634 

6,271 

8,905 

20.0 

1882 

45,895 

2,695 

6,487 

9.182 

20.0 

1883 

45,325 

2,681 

6,942 

9,623 

21.2 

1884 

45,665 

3,325 

7,063 

9,388 

20.5 

1885 

46,479 

2,398 

7,279 

9.677 

20.8 

>  OjK  ciL^  pp.  Ml. 

*  Calculated  from  ''Administration  de  la  Justice  criminelle  et  civile  de  la 
leLrique,  p^riode  de  1881-1885.     R6sum6  statistique",  p.  81. 
[NoTB  TO  THE  Amebican  EorrioN :    In  Belgium  no  criminal  statistics  ap- 
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In  Belgium,  therefore,  a  great  increase  in  the  criminality  of  the  young 
has  taken  place. 

For  France  we  take  the  following  figures  showing  the  trend  of 
criminality  from  1881  to  1900 :  ^ 

France,  1881-1900. 
Court  of  Assizes.    Accused. 


1881- 

1885. 

1886- 

1890. 

1891- 

1895. 

1896-lMO. 

Age. 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Under  16  .     . 
16  to  21    .     . 

32 
750 

0.7 
17.1 

31 
618 

0.7 
14.5 

31 
631 

0.7 
15.6 

26 
574 

0.7 
16.8 

Under  21  .     . 

782 

17.8 

649 

15.2 

663 

16.3 

600 

17.5 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
France  has  increased  a  little  during  the  period  in  question,  this  table 
shows  a  slight  diminution  in  juvenile  criminality.  Nevertheless, 
this  diminution  is  smaller  than  that  of  criminality  in  general. 

France,  1881-1900.' 
Correctional  Tribunals.     Accused  of  Misdemeanors. 


1881-1885. 

1886-1890. 

1891-1895. 

1896-190a 

Age. 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Under  16     .     . 
16  to  21       .     . 

5,846 
28.688 

3.0 
15.1 

6,980 
27,309 

3.4 
13.6 

6,903 
31,119 

3.2 
14.8 

5,776 
80.415 

2.0 
15.7 

Under  21     .     . 

34,534 

18.1 

1 

34,289 

17.0 

38,022 

18.0 

36.261 

1 

18.6 

Here,  then,  we  have  once  more  a  slight  diminution  in  juvenile  crimi- 
nality, but  less  great  than  that  of  criminality  in  general. 
We  should  deceive  ourselves  if  we  saw  in  these  figures  the  condu- 

peared  from  1886  to  1897.  For  the  period  after  1898  see  Jaequart,  ''Ia 
criminality  bel^e."  Here  there  appears  rather  a  decrease  than  an  InoroaBe 
of  juvenile  delinquency  for  this  penod.] 

1  Figured  from  p.  oix,  Table  No.  3  of  the  **  Rapport  sur  radministr** 
tion  de  la  justice  cnminelle  de  1881  a  1900."  (Compte  general  de  radminis- 
tration  de  la  justice  criminelle  pendant  Tann^  1900.) 

*  Figured  from  op.  cit.,  p.  cxvi,  Table  No.  8. 
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oof  that  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  young  was  decreasing, 
ist  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these  figures  do  not  include  those 
lents  whose  prosecution  was  not  pushed,  whether  because  they 
bought  not  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  their  acts,  or 
B  the  oflfense  was  considered  as  too  light.  It  is  well  known 
dges  incline  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  not 
vict  youthful  delinquents,  but  to  send  them  to  a  house  of 
ion,  or  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  guardian.^  What  the 
given  above  show  is  that  the  increase  of  juvenile  criminality 
t  been  as  great  in  France  as  it  has  been  in  Germany.  (I  have 
5  figures  for  child  labor  in  France,  but  probably  the  increase  is 
^reat  as  it  has  been  in  Germany,  which  is  more  of  an  industrial 
f.  The  difiFerence,  then,  in  the  juvenile  crime  of  the  two  coun- 
ould  be  explained,  at  least  in  part.)^ 

Uy,  the  following  figures  will  show  of  what  crimes  and  mis- 
lors  the  young  delinquents  are  guilty  : 

France,  1900.^ 


Crzmss. 

Total 

ACCUBBD. 

NXTMBBR 
UNDER  21. 

Pbscxmtags 

UNDEB  21. 

ted  theft 

d  indecent  assault  upon  adults 

feiting 

idc 

1300 
65 
120 
95 
203 
620 
157 
383 

367 
18 
27 
21 
33 

100 
19 
42 

28.^ 

22.5 
22.1 

16.2 

le 

16.1 

12.1 

i^  upon  children 

10.9 

Grosmolard,  "Criminality  juvenile"  ("Archives  d*athr.  crim.*', 
,  and  Albanel,  "Le  crime  dans  la  famille",  p.  194. 
ma  TO  THE  American  Edition  :  Upon  France  cf.  especially  Dr,  G.  Jac- 
"£tude  statistique  de  la  criminaht^  juvenile  en  France."  Accord- 
ills  study  the  cnmes  of  minors  under  16  vears  of  age  have  remained 
try  as  reg:ards  crimes  ajg:ainst  persons,  and  have  decreased  as  regards 
against  property;  misdemeanors,  however,  have  increased.  The 
3ominitt€d  by  mmors  between  16  and  20  have  remained  the  same  in 
[son  with  the  criminality  of  adults ;  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
ant  increase  of  misdemeanors.  The  increase  of  crimes  and  mis- 
ors  of  violence  committed  at  this  age  has  been  considerable.  See 
.  L.  Duprai,  **La  criminality  dans  radolesoence.*'] 
ording  to  the  "Compte  G^n^ral  de  radministration  de  la  justice 
le  pendant  Tann^  1900",  p.  32,  Table  XVI. 
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France,  1900.' 
Correctional  Tribunals.    Persona  Arraigned. 


ToUl 
Anmicnad. 

Smaha 
under  21. 

^^- 

Tbrftfl 

Sesual  offdisrs 

KebellioD 

2.9S8 
3,315 
3«.«9e 
11,804 
3,179 
9,057 

1B.483 
643 
676 
6,600 
1,914 
S76 
778 

as 

21.8 

As»ult« 

Vagnu«y 

18.0 
16.1 
11.8 

As  in  most  countries  it  is  theft,  violence,  and  sexual  offenses  of  whidc' 
the  young  delinquents  are  most  often  guilty  in  France. 


Italy,  1887-18S9. 

P.»oh.Co«v™U™»k™.A«„,.,. 

Up  to  the  Age  of  14. 

From  14  to  18. 

Frou.  18  to  21. 

T.U]. 

Vaiu. 

II 

il 
i1 

1-2 

11 

§1 

III 

II 
IJ 

ill 

11 

§1 
II 

■3 

1  5 

1887 
1888 

IH89 

4.S66 
S.743 
0.426 

1.48 
1.7i 
1.88 

1.00 

a.  86 

afi.381 

84.329 

7.U 
0.90 
7.08 

10,55 
10.81 
11.43 

30,871 
4«,430 

38.097 

11.93 

U.73 
11.30 

28.23 

63.798 

71.171 
09.358 

20.66 

ai.ss 

20.36 

9.85 
1O.90 
10.71 

This  table  shows  that  the  increase  of  delinquents  under  18  is  quite 
large,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  followed  by  a  decrease  of  dimi- 
nality  among  those  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Howevn,  the 
period  is  too  short  for  conclusions  of  much  significance. 


,  p.  oxvu. 
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Italy,  1890-1896.' 


PUI50N8  CONTICTSD 

• 

Y-^ 

From  9  to  14. 

14  to  18. 

18  to  21. 

9  to  21. 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

% 

1.890 

2,920 

2.23 

12,208 

9.31 

14,980 

11.42 

30,108 

22.96 

1891 

3,005 

2.50 

14,287 

9.95 

16,166 

11.25 

34,058 

23.70 

1898 

3,354 

2.25 

13,952 

9.36 

16,896 

11.34 

34,202 

22.95 

1803 

3,008 

2.12 

12,998 

9.18 

15,800 

11.16 

31,806 

22.46 

1804 

3,838 

2.54 

13,948 

9.21 

17,826 

11.77 

35,612 

23.52 

1895 

4,026 

2.40 

15,468 

9.21 

19,615 

11.67 

39,109 

23.28 

1*liis  table  shows  (except  for  1893)  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
yoking  delinquents  (about  30%  in  6  years),  a  phenomenon  by  no 
iK^^ans  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  population. 

The  foUowing  figures  show  the  crimes  of  which  the  young  delin- 
quents are  especially  guilty. 

Italy,  1891-1896.' 


Simple  theft 

Miiior  aanults 

Aggimvmted  theft 

RebeHioD 

Serious  aawalts 

llimts 

ObCaimng  money  under  false  pretenses  etc. 

Homicide 

Rape 

Eztortioii,  bladmiail 

Offenses  against  diastity  of  minors  and 

against  public  decenpy 

Offenses  against  public  order 

Assassination 

Infanticide 


To  100,000  OP  Each  Agb  Qboup. 


9  to  14. 


59.50 
14.64 
80.95 
1.25 
5.22 
1.11 
1.54 
0.49 
1.02 
0.41 

0.88 
1.01 
0.07 
0.01 


14  to  18. 


278.89 

88.40 

128.96 

24.94 

28.56 

15.10 

13.96 

8.97 

6.86 

S.55 

2.98 
2.14 
0.75 
0.02 


18  to  21. 


802.86 

215.04 

157.28 

88.58 

82.07 

47.71 

30.00 

15.78 

9.62 

9.07 

5.70 
4.95 
3.55 
0.86 


>  "Notizie  oomplementari  aUe  statistiohe  giudiziarie  penali  degli  anni 
1890-1895",  p.  xli.  In  the  period  from  1896-1900  juvenile  oriminality  in- 
cTOMed  farther  in  a  striklDg  manner. 

*  Op,  cii,,  p.  xlvii. 
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We  will  close  the  series  of  statistics  concerning  juvenile  crixnina^^ 
with  some  figures  from  the  Netherlands.^ 


Netherlands,  180^1900.* 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Total. 


15,507 
16,086 
15,662 
15,390 
14,488 


CONVIOTBD. 


Under  16. 


683 
666 
712 
619 
537 


16  to  21. 


2,941 
3,024 
2,967 
2,895 
2,670 


Under  21. 


3,624 
3,690 
3,679 
3,514 
3,207 


%  under2 


23.2 
22.9 
23.4 
22.4 

22.8 


Netherlands,  1901-1910.' 


Ybabs. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Total. 


13,917 
14,205 
13,673 
14,056 
13,310 
12,311 
12,182 
13,563 
13,361 
13,790 


ComncTXD. 


Under  16  Years 
;    of  Age. 


651 
683 
645 
667 
592 
589 
588 
544 
649 
800 


PeroentafB 
Underie. 


4.7 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.4 
4.7 
4.8 
4.1 
4.8 
5.8 


Juvenile  criminality  has  not  changed  much,  then,  as  compared  with 
the  criminality  of  adults.  As  I  have  already  observed  above,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  real  facts  are  different,  especially  after 

1 1  have  not  been  able  to  g^et  data  for  the  United  States.  The  AmericaD 
oriminolog:ist,  A,  Drdhms,  says  that  the  criminality  of  the  young  is  increas- 
ing in  the  United  States  (*'The  Criminal",  p.  279),  and  W.  D.  Morrison 
makes  a  similar  statement  ("Juvenile  Offenders*',  p.  17}. 

*  From  '*  De  Gerechtelijke  Statistiek  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederianden" 
for  the  years  1896  to  1899,  and  from  "Bijdrapren  tot  de  Statistiek  van  Neder- 
land,  Nieuwe  volgreeks  XVII,  XXVII.  Cnmineele  statistiek  over  de  jaren 
1900  en  1901." 

'  Taken  from  '*Crimineele  Statistiek  over  het  jaar  1901."  In  the  crimi- 
nal statistics  of  the  Netherlands  the  svstem  was  changed  in  1901.  Before 
this  year  convictions  were  counted,  and  from  that  year  on,  individuals  con- 
victed. 
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1905,  when  the  new  law  with  regard  to  juvenile  crime  was  put  into 


The  following  figures  show  what  crimes  are  most  often  committed 
l>y  the  young  delinquents. 

Netherlands,  1896-1901. 


_  theft 

^^anml  offenaes    .     . 

it 

Bdous  misdiief    . 

luh  .  .  .  . 
I^omicilimiy  trespass 
Rcbelliao   .     .     .     . 


AWRAOB  FOB  THS  PCRIOD  1896-1901. 


Number  Conyieted. 


Total. 


894 

802 
1,71S 

756 
S,927 

818 
1,056 


Under  21. 


416 
68 

526 

226 

1,080 

72 

216 


Peroentago 
under  21. 


46.4 
81.1 
80.7 
29.9 
26.2 
22.6 
20.4 


Keeping  constantly  in  mind  that  in  our  days  juvenile  criminals 
less  often  sentenced  than  formerly,  we  shall  find  that  the  fore- 
^^ing  statistics  show :  \ 

First.    That  juvenile  crime  is  increasing. 

Second.  That  this  increase  is  considerable  in  the  countries  like 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  where  there  is  a  continuous  indus- 
trial development ;  while  in  countries  less  developed  industrially  the 
increase  is  less. 

Third.  That  England,  where  the  capitalism  is  very  intense,  shows 
^  great  amount  of  juvenile  crime. 

The  figures  we  have  given  have  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  gone  to 
support  the  incontestable  truth,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  child 
labor  and  juvenile  criminality.  Although  it  is  of  smaller  importance 
than  the  lack  of  care  of  the  children  among  the  proletariat,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  etiology  of  crime.^ 

1  See  also  DuepeHatLx,  "  De  la  oonditioii  physique  et  morale  des  jeunes 
CfQvriers",  Bk.  I,  oh.  2;  Starke^  "Verbreoher  und  Verbreohen  in  Preuszen", 
pp.  210,  211;  Ferriani,  '^Minderjahrige  Verbrecher",  pp.  144  Jf.,  177-185; 
^'fintartete  Matter*'  and  ''Sohlaue  undfirlaokliche  Verbreoher*\  pp.  443,  444, 
4S8rA75;  Agahd,  "Die  Erwerbsth&tigkeit  sehulpflichtiger  Kinder  im  Deut- 
■ohen  Reiohe"  C'Arohiv  fiir  soziale  G^setzgebung  und  Statistik'*,  XII); 
Sirunx,  "Die  erwerbm&ssige  Kinderarbeit  und  die  Sohule"  ("Neue  Zeit  , 
1808-1899, 1) ;  Dix,  "Die  Jugendlichen  in  der  Sozial-  und  Kriminalpolitik" ; 
AWand,  "Le  crime  dans  la  famille",  pp.  41-43;  Aschaffenburg,  "Das  Ver- 
hieohen  imd  seine  Bek&mpfung",  pp.  119-123 ;  Joly,  "L  enfanoe  ooupable'% 
pp.  24,  25,  126. 

[Noiv  TO  THE  AiiBRiCAN  EDITION :  C/.  the  following  recent  works :  Baem' 
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Following  the  order  adopted  in  Part  11,  chapter  I,  we  come  nof^ 
to  the  influence  of  long  hours  of  labor.  It  has  rightly  been  said  thit 
work  has  a  strong  moral  influence.  But  it  is  also  true  that  immodes 
ate  labor  has  the  contrary  effect.  It  brutalizes  a  man,  makes  hie: 
incapable  of  elevated  sentiments,  kills  as  Key  says  (in  ''das  Jahs 
hundert  des  Kindes"),  the  man  in  the  beast,  while  moderate  \ab(3 
ennobles  the  beast  in  the  man.^ 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  proletariat  have  also  a  significant 
as  regards  criminality,  and  for  the  special  group  of  sexual  offense 
their  importance  is  very  great.  We  shall  speak  of  this  more  full^ 
when  we  treat  especially  of  these  offenses,  and  will,  for  the  moment 
note  simply  their  general  consequences. 

The  disorder  and  squalor  of  the  home  communicate  themselves 
to  the  inmates ;  the  lack  of  room  obliges  the  children  to  live,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  on  the  streets,  with  the  result  that  they  aw 
brought  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of  demoralizing  companions. 
Finally,  the  living  together  of  a  great  number  of  uneducated  persons  in 
one  small  dwelling  is  the  cause  of  constant  quarrels  and  fights.  The 
situation  of  those  who  are  merely  night-lodgers  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate, as  we  have  already  seen. 

In  Part  I  we  have  quoted  from  authors  who  have  laid  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  housing  conditions  in  the  study  oi 
criminality  (Hirsch,  for  example),  and  we  have  indicated  the  gravity 
of  this  cause  in  speaking  of  prostitution  and  alcoholism. 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  a  number  of  authors  who  have  taken 
up  the  effect  of  housing  conditions  upon  morals.^  However,  it  is 
naturally  very  difficult  to  express  this  influence  in  figures.     As  fai 

reither,  op,  cit,,  passim;  P.  PoUoiz,  "Die  Psychologie  des  Verbrechers",  pp. 
112/.;  Duprat,  op.  ciL,  pp.  125/.;  M.  Homhurger,  **Ueber  den  Zusammen- 
hang  zwisohen  den  Zahlen  der  in  den  Fabriken  besohSf  tighten  Personen  unter 
IS^bhren  und  der  Zahl  der  Verbreohen  solcher  Personen " ;  H.  W.  Orukle, 
"Die  Ursaohen  der  jugendlichen  Verwahrlosung  und  Kriminalitat",  pp. 
104/.] 

^  See  also  Engds,  "The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England,'*  pp. 
118,  119. 

*  See :  Brace,  "The  Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York",  pp.  51  Jf. ;  O.  5., 
"Die  Verbreoherwelt  von  Berlin",  pp.  120  /.  ("Zeitsohr.  f.  d.  geaammte 
Strafreohtswissensohaft",  V);  Foldes,  "Einige  Ergebnisse  der  neueren 
Eriminalstatistik'*,  p.  548  (ibid.,  XI);  Lux,  "Sozialpolitisches  Handbuch**, 
pp.  58  /.;  PhUippovich,  "Wiener  WohnungsverhSJtnisse".  p.  264  ("Ar- 
o£dv  fiir  soziale  Cresetzgebung  und  Statistik  ,  VI);  LHx,  "Sozial-Moral", 
pp.  15-18;  Ferriani,  "Schlaue  und  glUckliohe  Verbrecher",  pp.  444  /; 
lA8zt,^**DBS  Verbreohen  als  sozial-pathologische  Erscheinung  ,  p.  22; 
Th.  Holmes,  "Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police  Courts  ,  pp. 
70/. ;  Albanel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11  /. ;  Aschaffenburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

[Note  to  the  Amebican  Edftion  :  Cf.  Baernreither,  op.  cit.,  passim.] 
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as  I  know  it  is  Dr.  E.  Laspeyres  who  (in  ''Der  Einflusz  der  Wohnung 
auf  die  Sittlichkeit ")  gives  the  most  significant  data  upon  this  subject. 
I  borrow  from  him  the  following  figures :  summarizing  part  of  the 
nilts  of  a  study  of  ''Furnished  Rooms"  in  2,360  dwellings :  ^ 


,  1849. 
Table  I. 


ABBONDiasminm. 


le  6  arrondiBsemento  with  the 
imallest     number    of     good 

dwellings 

^le  6  arrondiasements  with  the 
largest  number  of  good  dwell- 
ings       

Ilie  12  arrondissements  together 

"Ue  figures  cited  above  in  pro- 
portion to  all  Paris  =  100 


S 
p  s 


S5 


44.5 


80 


89 
114 


100 


Conduct  op  trs  Inicatbb. 


Men. 


Good. 

% 


46 


50 


48 


96 
104 


100 


Very  B«d. 

% 


10 


2.5 


6.4 


156 
89 


100 


Women. 


Good. 

% 


20.4 


21.7 


21.0 


97 
103 


100 


Very  Bad. 

% 


19 


14 


16.6 


114 
86 


100 


Table  II.* 


Ck>NDUCT  OP  Inmates. 

AaBONDissuoEim. 

Men. 

Women. 

Very  Bad. 

% 

Good. 

% 

Very  Bad. 

% 

Good. 

% 

The  6  arrondissements  with  the 
greatest  number  of  very  bad 
dwfJlingi 

The  6^  arrondissements  with  the 
smallest  number  of  very  bad 
dweDings 

18.6 
6.0 

9 

2.2 

45 

52 

20.2 
11.7 

21.8 
21.0 

Hie  12  antmdissements  together 

11 

6.4 

48 

16.6 

21.0 

Hie  figures  cited  above  in  pro- 
portion to  all   Paris  »  100 

1124 
J  55 

141 
34 

94 
108 

122 
70 

101 
100 

• 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'  p.  10. 


*  p.  12. 
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Table  III.' 


sll 

llr 

Conduct  op  ImfATBa. 

A  RBONDIMBMBim. 

Men. 

Women. 

Good  and 
Rather  Good. 

% 

Bad  and 
Very  Bad. 

% 

Good  and 
Rather  Good. 

% 

Bad  and 
Very  Bad. 

% 

The  6  arrondiflsemenU  with  the 
smallest  number  of  good  and 
rather  good  dwellings .     .     . 

The  6  arrondiBsements  with  the 
greatest  number  of  good  and 
rather  good  dwellings  .     .     . 

75 
86 

70 
81 

80 
19 

50 
58 

50 
42 

The  12arrondi8sements  together 

80 

74.5 

25.5 

53 

47 

The  figures  cited  above  in  pro- 
portion to  all  Fkris  —  100 

]    ^ 
J  107 

94 
109 

118 
71 

96 
109 

106 
91 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Although  the  division  according  to  good  and  bad  conduct  is  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  effect  of 
bad  housing  from  other  influences  operative  at  the  same  time,  yet 
these  figures  say  plainly:  there  is  a  relationship  between  housing 
and  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  effect  between 
the  condition  of  the  dwelling  and  the  conduct  of  the  inmates,  but  this 
fact  does  not  diminish  the  influence  of  the  dwelling.' 

Finally,  we  add  some  figures  upon  the  influence  of  furnished  rooms 
as  residence,  summarizing  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  industries 
in  Paris,  made  in  1860  and  including  400,000  persons : ' 


,1860. 
I.  Men. 


OccupATioirs. 

In  Furnished  Rooiis. 

Conduct  Doubtfiti. 
OR  Bad. 

90  occupations 

90           "             

90           "             

% 
5 

14 

28 

% 

8 

9 

12 

270  occupations 

20 

9 

1  p.  12.  •  See  Laapeyres,  pp.  86-91. 

'  Laapeyrea,  op.  cU,,  pp.  19  and  21. 
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Proportion  to  all  the  oeeupaiicm  —  100. 


GupatioDs 

«• 

«« 

25 

70 

140 

18 
100 
188 

cupatioDs 

100 

100 

II.   Women. 


Occupations. 

In  Furnishicd  Room. 

Conduct  Doubtful 
OB  Bad. 

scupations 

«« 

«• 

% 

4 

14 

% 
8 
6 

15 

cupations 

7 

9 

Proportion  to  the  Average  qf  the  2S0  oeeupatione  =  100. 


.^cupations 

4« 
«4 

0 

59 

206 

88 

68 

160 

cupations 

100 

100 

le  evil  influence  of  living  in  furnished  rooms  comes  out  plainly 
sse  figures. 

has  already  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  observations  as 
e  influence  of  the  economic  life  upon  the  development  of  social 
igs  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat,  the  egoistic  side  of  the  human 
icter  is  developed  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  dependent, 
he  lives  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  that  he  feels  himself  poor 
deprived  of  everything.  However,  in  so  far  as  the  proletarian 
his  labor  he  is  guaranteed  against  famine,  however  miserable  his 
ition,  and  conscious  of  the  utility  of  his  rftle  in  society,  he  feels 
elf,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  a  man  who,  except  for  his 
oyer,  is  independent  of  all  men.  But  if  work  is  not  to  be  found, 
the  proletarian,  sick  and  infirm,  is  not  able  to  work,  it  goes  with- 
saying  that  the  resulting  unemployment  is  very  demoralizing, 
lack  of  steady  work,  the  horrors  of  the  penury  into  which  he  and 
Jl,  and  the  long  train  of  evils  which  result  from  both,  kill  the  social 
igs  in  a  man,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  these  feelings  depend 

reciprocity.    Let  one  familiarize  himself  with  the  thought  of 
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the  condition  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  greatest  poverty,  i.e,  the 
man  who  is  abandoned  by  all,  and  he  will  understand  how  ^oistk 
must  be  the  feelings  of  such. 

From  the  position  in  which  the  proletarians  find  themselves  tl 
follows  that,  towards  each  other,  it  is  rather  the  altruistic  than  t]b^ 
egoistic  feelings  that  develop ;  living  less  isolated  than  the  bourgeois 
they  see  the  misfortune  that  strikes  their  neighbor,  and  have  fdt  tt^ 
same  themselves,  and  above  all,  their  economic  interests  are  n^^^ 
opposed.     Forced  idleness  —  at  present  chronic,  and  acute  in  tim^^* 
of  panic  —  modifies  these  conditions  at  times ;  it  makes  competito*-^ 
of  the  workers,  who  take  the  bread  out  of  each  other's  mouths.^ 

The  proletarian  is  never  sure  of  his  existence :   like  the  sword 
Damocles    unemployment   is    constantly   hanging   over   his 
Upon  this  subject  Engels  says : 

^'But  far  more  demoralizing  than  his  poverty  in  its  influence  upoi 
the  English  working  man  is  the  insecuritypf  his  position,  the  necessi 
of  living  upon  wages  from  hand  to  mouth,  that  in  short  which 
a  proletarian  of  him.     The  smaller  peasants  in  Germany  are  usually*^  ^^ 
poor,  and  often  suffer  want,  but  they  ar:e  less  at  the  mercy  of  accident,.^  — ^ 

they  have  at  least  something  secure.     The  proletarian,  who  has  noth -^' 

ing  but  his  two  hands,  who  consumes  today  what  he  earned  yester- '" 

day,  who  is  subject  to  every  chance,  and  has  not  the  slightest  guarantee 
for  being  able  to  earn  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  whom  every  crisis, 
every  whim  of  his  employer  may  deprive  of  bread,  this  proletarian  is 
placed  in  the  most  revolting,  inhuman  position  conceivable  for  a 
human  being."  ^ 

This  uncertainty  of  existence  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  explain 
why,  in  relatively  prosperous  times  the  workingman  often  spends  his 
wages  as  soon  as  he  receives  them,  for  he  knows  that  the  economies 
possible  to  him  are  so  small  that  he  could  never  be  saved  from  miseiy 
in  case  of  unemployment. 

Finally  we  must  speak  of  ignorance  and  lack  of  training  on  the 
part  of  the  proletariat,  as  a  factor  of  criminality.  As  we  know,  this 
question  of  education  is  one  of  those  which  are  most  debated  in 
criminal  sociology.  Certain  authors  have  prophesied  that  each  new 
school  would  make  a  prison  superfluous,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  claimed  that  ignorance  and  the  lack  of  civilization  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  etiology  of  crime,  but  that  on  the  contrary  knowledge 
and  civilization  are  even  factors  of  crime.    Although  these  extreme 

»  See  EngeU,  "Condition  of  the  Workine  Class  in  England",  pp.  76  #. 
' "  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England",  p.  116. 
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^HJUons  are  hardly  ever  expressed  nowadays,  the  ideas  upon  the 
x>int  in  question  stiU  differ  widely.^ 

In  my  opinion,  no  really  decisive  arguments  have  ever  been  adduced 
or  the  opinion  that  the  inteUectual  condition  of  men  has  no  influence 
ipon  criminality.  In  general  the  reasoning  is  as  follows :  ignorance 
s  decreasing;  crime  on  the  contrary  increases;  ignorance  cannot 
herefore  be  a  factor.  Such  a  line  of  argument  is  very  superficial, 
3r  ignorance  is  surely  not  the  only  cause  of  crime.  Its  influence  may 
berefore  be  neutralized  by  other  factors.  And  further,  from  the 
oint  of  view  of  statistics  it  is  not  permissible  to  use  the  indirect 
lethod  when  the  direct  method  is  practicable.  In  most  criminal 
nd  prison  statistics  the  percentage  of  the  illiterate  among  the 
riminals  is  given,  and  we  have  only  to  put  beside  these  figures  those 
^r  the  illiterate  among  the  non-criminal  population  to  be  convinced 
t  the  existence  or  absence  of  the  connection  in  dispute. 

yie  shall  begin,  then,  by  giving  the  figures  that  we  know. 


United  States,  1890.> 


To  82,329  Pribonbbs  thksb  wsrb 

To  100  OP  TBB  Popula- 
tion OTKR  Agb  op 
10  Ybabs. 

Absolute  Number. 

% 

literate 

19,631 

23.8S 

13.8 

Austria,  1881-1899.' 

Ybam. 

To  100  Pbbsons  Convxctbd  op 

CBX1IB8. 

Unable  to  Read  or 
Write. 

Able  to  Read  and 
Write 

Havins  a  Higher 
Education. 

1881-1885 

46.2 

53.5 

0.2 

188^1880 

41.0 

58.7 

0.3 

1801-1805 

37.5 

62.2 

0.2 

1806 

38.0 

60.3 

0.7 

1807 

34.9 

64.4 

0.7 

1808 

33.2 

66.1 

0.7 

1800 

33.0 

66.2 

0.8 

>  For  the  different  opinions  see  Dr.  L.  DdBaere,  **De  invloed  van  opvoe- 

^  sa  onderwijs  op  de  oriminaliteit",  pp.  23  f.,  and  Fdldea,  "Eink:e  £igeb- 

liaae  der  neueren  TCriminalstatistik ",  pp.  552^559  ("Zeitsohr.  i.  d.  ges. 
rtrw."  XI). 

'The  figures  for  prisoners  are  from  Drdhms,  "The  Criminal",  p.  74; 
liofle  in  the  last  column  from  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book**,  1902,  p.  1203. 

*  From  "Die  Eigebnisse  der  Strafrecht8pfleg:e  in  den  im  Reichsrate  ver- 
letenen  KOnigreichen  und  L&ndem  im  Jahre  1899  ",  p.  xlviiL 
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Following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  different  crimes : 


Austria,  1899.^ 


I  mischief   . 


esty 


breach  of  trust 


To  100  PBBaONS  CONTIOnBD. 


Illiterate. 

Able  to  ReML 

44.2 

2.6 

41.7 

0.8 

40.5 

1.4 

89.5 

2.6 

89.8 

8.1 

85.0 

1.6 

82.6 

1.2 

81.7 

1.8 

80.8 

1.8 

27.8 

IJS 

21.6 

1.1 

21.0 

1.7 

19.7 

1.6 

17.2 

1.7 

6.0 

0.2 

Able  to  Read 
and  Write. 


58.2 
57.1 
58.0 
57.9 
57.4 
68.4 
65.7 
66.2 
66.2 
70.4 
77.8 
76.9 
76.2 
79.8 
86.4 


Higher 
[Edueation. 


0.0 
0.4 
0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
0.0 
0.5 
0.8 
2.7 
0.8 
0.0 
0.4 
2.5 
1.8 
7.4 


Belgium,  189^1901. 


Pbbsons  Convxctsd. 

ft 

Illiterate. 

Able  to  Read 

or  Write 
Imperfectly. 

Able  to  Read 
and  Write. 

Having  a 

Higher 

Education. 

Total 

01 

588 

626 

619 

1888 

1889 
1444 
1581 
4414 

424 

521 

604 

1549 

144 
176 
218 
588 

2545 

2767 
8022 
8884 

22.— 

58.— 

18.6 

6.4 

100.0 

rding  to  the  census  of  1900,  18%  of  the  total  male  population 
years  old  were  completely  illiterate.* 

07  1.32%  of  the  men  and  1.75%  of  the  women  out  of  the  total 
ion  could  not  sign  their  names.' 

red  from  the  table  F.  A  II  of  the  *'  Ergebnisse  der  Strafreohtspflefire 
n  Reichsrate  vertretenen  Kdni^eichen  und  LSjidem",  1899.     The 
>f  illiterates  in  the  total  population  16  and  over,  was  about  24%. 
m  from  Jctcquartf  op,  di.t  p.  104. 
^tesman's  Year  Book",  1910,  p.  31. 
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Scotland.' 


Pbxbonws. 

Men. 

Women. 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

% 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

% 

rate 

to  read  and  write  . 
I  a  hi(^er  education 

8,807 

27,849 

46 

12.0 

87.9 

0.1 

2,685 
10,245 

1 

20.5 

79.5 

0.0 

'otal 

81,702 

100.0 

12,881 

100.0 

Ftance,  189e-1900.> 


1 

iticide 

iniiig 

!  and  indecent  assault 
on  children  .... 
us  assaults     .     .     .     . 

ler 

idde 

,  etc.  upon  adults    .     . 


Pbbckntaok 

OF  Accused 

Persons 

Ck>MPLETBLT 
IXXITBBATB. 


26 
21 
20 

20 
16 
16 
15 
14 


All  crimes      .... 
Aggravated  theft    .     . 

Parricide 

Assaults  upon  parents,  etc 
Fraudulent  bankruptcy 
Highway  robbery  .  . 
Counterfeiting  .  .  . 
Forgery,  etc.  .  .  . 
Breach  of  trust .     .     . 


PBBCSMTAaB 

or  AccusBD 
Pbbbons 

Ck>lfPLETBLT 

Illitbratb. 


14 

12 

10 

10 

10 

8 

7 

2 

2 


Ireland,  1906. 


Pbxsonsbs. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Absolute 

% 

Absolute 

% 

Absolute 

% 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

»te 

4,321 

22.5 

8,264 

82.5 

7,585 

25.9 

to  read,  or  read  and 

ite  imperfectly    .     .     . 

8,804 

19.8 

1,988 

19.8 

5,787 

19.8 

to  read  and  write  wdl 

11,008 

57.2 

4,767 

47.4 

15,760 

53.9 

a  higher  education 

93 

0.5 

82 

0.8 

125 

0.4 

lown 

2 

0.0 

— 

— 

2 

0.0 

tal 

19,228 

100.0 

10,086 

100.0 

29,259 

100.0 

kfter  Table  XXIV  of  the  *' Report  of  the  Judicial  Statistios  of  Scotland 

lie  Year  1910." 

'  Rapport  8ur  radministration  de  la  justice  oriminelle  de  1881  k  1900." 
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According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was 
12.2  for  the  men,  13.1  for  the  women,  and  12.7  for  the  total  populatioii 
12  years  old  and  over.^ 

Italy,  1881-1889.> 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Ck>RRBCTXONAL  TbOUNALS. 


To  100  Arraigned  there  were 


Illiterate. 


68.S8 
67.03 
66.45 
64.61 
60.93 
61.34 
59.25 
61.48 
60.98 


Able 

to 
Read. 


1.74 
1.61 
1.82 
1.71 
1.80 
2.20 


Able  to 

Read  and 

Write. 


27.38 
27.59 
28.74 
30.10 
32.90 
33.15 
37.07 
34.51 
35.31 


Having 
a  Higher 
Educa- 
tion. 


2.50 
2.87 
2.99 
3.58 
4.37 
3.31 
3.68 
4.01 
3.71 


To  100  Convioted  there  were 


Illiterate. 


63.40 
59.05 
57.64 
58.99 
61.24 
59.66 
59.34 
69.14 
63.75 


Able  to 

Read  and 

Write. 


34.87 
38.11 
40.00 
38.76 
36.75 
38.25 
37.04 
31.99 
33.14 


Having 
a  Higher 
Educa- 
tion. 


1.73 
2.84 
2.36 
2.25 
2.01 
2.09 
3.62 
3.87 
3.11 


To  100  Mj 

BIXD  TEMMM 
LOWING 


Men 

and 

Women. 


59.07 
57.43 
56.67 
55.81 
54.92 
53.31 
52.83 
52.08 
50.83 


Mel 


4r.«l 


The  following  figures  shed  light  upon  the  intellectual  condition 
those  accused  of  certain  important  classes  of  crime : 


1 


Italy,  1889  (Assizes).^ 


Infanticide 

Perjury 

Hij^way  robbery 

Homicide 

Serious  assaults 

Rebellion,  etc 

All  crimes 

Rape 

Aggravated  theft 

Counterfeiting  etc 

Offenses  against  public  decency  etc. 
Sexual  crimes  against  nature  .     . 
Foigery 


To  THE  100  AccnsKD  or  Each  Cbimb  thxbb 


Illiterate  or 
Nearly  So. 


92.9 
86.8 
75.5 
72.5 
68.8 
65.9 
63.8 
63.6 
59.7 
50.9 
47.6 
43.8 
10.4 


Able  to  Read 
axid  Write. 


7.1 
11.3 
24.2 
26.5 
30.6 
34.1 
33.1 
82.7 
38.4 
46.9 
38.1 
45.8 
36.2 


Having  a  HisX* 
£!duoation. 


0.0 

1.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.6 

0.0 

8.1 

3.7 

1.9 

2.2 

14.3 

10.4 

86.4 


1  '*  Judicial  Statistics,  Ireland/'  1905,  I,  "  Criminal  Statistics/'  p.  24. 

*  The  last  two  columns  are  taken  from  the  *' Annuario  Statistioo  Italiano", 
1900,  p.  214;  the  others  from  the  "Statistioa  giudizlaria  penale",  1881  to 
1889. 

*  Men  playing  a  lai^r  part  in  crime  than  women,  I  have  thought  it  weU 
to  give  the  figures  for  illiterate  men  also. 

« Figured  from  Table  XXVIII  of  the  "Statistica  giudizlaria  penale" 
1889. 
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Naw  York  State,  1881-1897.< 


V«A  — 

To  100  Pbbbons  ENTBKira  Elmzba  Rbvobmatobt. 

Illitente. 

Able  only  to  Read 
and  Write. 

Primary  Education. 

Higher 
Education. 

1881 

19.0 

59.8 

16.5 

5.2 

1882 

18.5 

58.7 

18.0 

4.8 

1888 

19.3 

57.5 

18.6 

4.6 

1884 

19.8 

56.1 

20.2 

4.4 

1885 

18.8 

55.7 

21.9 

4.1 

1886 

19.9 

S3.i 

23.0 

3.9 

1888 

19.8 

50.1 

26.2 

3.9 

1880 

19.5 

49.9 

26.9 

3.7 

1890 

19.1 

50.8 

26.9 

3.2 

1891 

18.7 

48.6 

29.4 

3.3 

1802 

19.8 

48.8 

28.6 

3.3 

1898 

19.0 

45.6 

81.8 

3.6 

1894 

18.8 

43.8 

33.8 

3.6 

1896 

18.3 

41.8 

37.0 

3.4 

1897 

18.3 

43.8 

35.2 

3.2 

Netherlands,  186Q-1900.< 


Unabuc  to  Read  ob  Wutb. 

Ybabs. 

Unabuc  to  Rbad  ob  Wbitb. 

Ybabb. 

Convicts  at 

Time  of 
Inearceratbn. 

% 

Militia-men. 
% 

Convicts  at 

Time  of 

Incarceration. 

% 

Militia-men. 
% 

1865 

38 

18.2 

1894 

20 

5.0 

1870 

30 

16.3 

1895 

20 

5.4 

1875 

25 

12.3 

1896 

20 

4.7 

1880 

25 

11.5 

1897 

19 

4.0 

1885 

22 

10.5 

1896 

19 

3.6 

1890 

24 

7.2 

1899 

18 

2.8 

1802 

25 

5.4 

1900 

16 

2.3 

1893 

22 

5.4 

^From  the  "Year-Book  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory",  for  the 
KTB  in  question.  In  '*The  Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York*'  (p.  d2\ 
ace  mentions  that  in  1870  about  31  %  of  the  adult  criminals  in  the  State 
New  York  were  illiterate,  while  of  the  adult  non-criminals  of  the  popula- 
»n  only  6.08%  were  illiterate. 

*Ta]ren  from  the  *'Jaaroijfers  voor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden. 
jk  in  Europa",  1901,  p.  47. 
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Netherlands,  1908-1906.1 


Without  elementary  instruction 
With  elementary  inatruction 

secondary  education  . 

higher  education   .     . 

Unknown 

Total 


<« 


«< 


Otrr  or  100  CotmarmD  thmbm  wmma 


1903. 


Men. 


7.57 
91.48 
0.74 
0.07 
0.15 
100.00 


Women. 


24.70 

74.71 

0.38 

0.00 

0.26 

100.00 


1904. 


Men.      Women. 


6.61 
92.20 
0.84 
0.12 
0.28 
100.00 


18.26 

80.62 

0.22 

0.00 

0.90 

100.00 


1906. 


Men. 


6.86 
92.50 
0.80 
0.11 
0.28 
100.00 


Women* 


1S.SS 
85.S* 

0-^t 
0,00 

100.^^ 


The  following  figures  give  an  estimate  with  regard  to  some  specifii 

Netherlands,  1901. 


crimes:* 


Canus. 


Marauding  .  .  . 
Vagrancy  .... 
Simple  Uief  t  .  .  . 
Malicious  mischief,  etc 
Aggravated  theft 
All  crimes  .  .  . 
Assaults  .... 
Domiciliary  trespass 
Receiving  stolen  goods 


To  100  CoN- 

VXCTB  UnABLS 

TO  Read  ob 

WBITli. 


16.6 
10.0 
9.9 
9.4 
9.1 
8.6 
7.9 
7.6 
7.4 


Defamation  and  kindred  of- 
fenses   

Offenses  against  public  de- 
cency   

Embezzlement 

Rebellion 

Rape  and  other  sexual  crimes 

Obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses 


To  100 

VIGTS  UnABI 
TO  BXAD  O 

Writb 


6.9 

6.5 

5.8 
5.7 
4.8 

1.7 


Prussia,  189i-1897.' 

Oxrr  or  18,040  RacroivnTS  m  Pbxtsszan  Pbibonb. 

To  TBS  100 

Without 
Edooation. 

Veiy  Little 
Edooation. 

PnmAry 
Education. 

Higher 
Eklucation. 

Without 

Pkinuiry 

RdncatJon. 

Number  .... 
Percentage  . 

1,491 
8.8 

8,589 
47.6 

7.782 
48.1 

187 
1.0 

0.28 

1  de  Boos,  op.  eU.,  p.  108. 

s  Fifirured  from  Table  II  of  the  "Oimineele  Statistiek*',  1900. 

*  Evert,  "Zur  Statistik  raokfalliger  Verbreoher  in  Preussen"  ("Zeitsohr. 
des  Kdn.  Preius.  Stat.  Bureaus",  XXXIX),  p.  197;  the  last  fi^rore  ftrom 
"Stat.  Jahrb.  f.  d.  Deutsche  Reioh",  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 
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Switzerland,  1092-1096.^ 


Eduoatiom 

Mbn 

> 

WOMCN. 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

% 

nUe 

852 

8,665 

856 

109 

8 

87 

9 

1 

82 

1.580 

45 

15 

1.722 

5 
92 

1 

Mry  education 

ddary  and  hi^er  education      .     . 

BO'wn       ■•••••■•• 

Total 

9,962 

100 

100 

be  figures  for  those  who  have  had  a  primary  education  are  divided 
is  follows :  * 


State  of 

Education 

Men 

■ 

Women. 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

764 

750 

66 

1.580 

% 

1 

4,894 

4,125 

146 

51 

47 

2 

48 

iocFc 

48 

linir  only 

4 

■•■■©     V««»J                ••••••«« 

Total 

8.665 

100 

100 

lie  redactor  of  the  official  statistics  of  Switzerland  observes  that 
■e  are  no  figures  to  determine  the  number  of  illiterates  among  the 
-criminal  population,  but  the  statistics  of  recruits  for  the  years 
1  to  1895  show  that  about  19%  of  the  recruits  had  a  higher 
cation. 

am  of  the  opinion  that  the  statistics  which  I  have  quoted*'  indud- 
as  they  do,  millions  of  criminals,  are  very  significant :  the  illiter- 
I  supply,  in  general,  a  great  proportion  of  the  criminals,  a  propor- 
i  much  greater  than  that  of  the  illiterates  in  the  general  population, 
countries  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  illiterates,  like  Eng- 
1,  the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  for  example,  the  difference  is 
orally  much  greater  than  in  a  country  like  Italy  where  the  per- 
tage  of   illiteracy  is  great.    In  Prussia  for  instance,  there  are 

"Die  Ergebnisse  der  Schweizerisohen  Kriminalstatistik  w&hrend  der 

re  1892-1896",  p.  38  ("Sohweizeriaohe  Statistik**,  Ft.  125). 

Ibid. 

[NoTS  TO  THB  Ambrican  Edition  :  Upon  the  Balkan  states  see  Wadier^ 

dL.  pp.  176  ff.] 
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thirty-six  times  as  many  illiterates  among  the  recidivists  as  among 
the  recruits.) 

However,  most  of  the  statistics,  aside  from  the  figures  for  illiteracy, 
give  others  which  show  how  many  persons  really  educated  are  to  be 
found  among  the  criminab.  And  then  we  note  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  criminals  are  ignorant  and  imtrained.  In  England,  for 
example,  there  is  among  male  criminals  only  1  to  1,000  who  knows 
more  than  how  to  read  and  write  well,  and  among  the  women  not 
even  1  to  1,000;  in  Austria  there  are  a  little  more  than  4  to  1,000; 
and  in  France  a  little  more  than  20  to  1,000  among  the  men,  and 
between  4  and  5  among  the  women.  The  relation  between  ignorance 
and  criminality  cannot,  then,  be  contradicted.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  exactly  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
or  it  is  difficult  to  separate  ignorance  from  other  factors  with  which 
it  is  ordinarily  found,  as  poverty,  for  instance. 

The  ancient  idea  that  crime  is  only  a  consequence  of  ignorance 
need  not  be  treated  of,  for  morality  and  intellect  are  two  distinct 
parts  of  the  psychic  life,  even  though  there  exists  a  certain  relation 
between  them. 

The  first  reason  why  ignorance  and  the  lack  of  general  culture 
must  be  ranked  among  the  general  factors  of  crime  is  this :  the  person 
who,  in  our  present  society,  where  the  great  majority  of  parents  care 
very  little  for  the  education  of  their  children,  does  not  go  to  school,  is 
deprived  of  the  moral  ideas  (honesty,  etc.)  which  are  taught  there, 
and  ordinarily  passes  his  time  in  idleness  and  vagabondage. 

The  second  reason  which  makes  ignorance  a  factor  of  crime,  is  that 
generally  an  ignorant  man  is,  more  than  others,  a  man  moved  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  who  allows  himself  to  be  governed  by  his 
passions,  and  is  induced  to  commit  acts  which  he  would  not  have 
committed  if  his  intellectual  equipment  had  been  different. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  for  the  following  reasons  that  ignorance  and 
the  lack  of  training  fall  within  the  etiology  of  crime.  The  mind  of 
the  man  whose  psychic  qualities,  whether  in  the  domain  of  the  arts, 
or  of  the  sciences,  have  been  developed,  has  become  less  susceptible  to 
evil  ideas.  His  intellectual  condition  constitutes  thus  a  bridle  which 
can  restrain  evil  thoughts  from  realizing  themselves;  for  real  art 
and  true  science  strengthen  the  social  instincts.  The  figures  cited 
above  furnish  only  a  slight  contribution  to  this  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  we  had  figures  showing  how  many  criminals  there  are 
any  part  of  whose  life  is  taken  up  by  art  or  science,  we  should  find  the 
number  very  small.     It  could  not  be  objected  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
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in  the  innate  qualities  of  the  criminals;  certainly  one  man  is  born 
with  greater  capacity  than  another,  but  everyone  is  born  with  some 
capacities  which,  if  developed,  may  become  a  source  of  happiness; 
and  a  happy  man,  says  the  proverb,  is  not  wicked. 

Finally  ignorance  is  in  still  another  way  a  factor  in  crime.  Very 
often  the  author  of  a  crime  conceives  and  executes  it  in  so  clumsy  a 
fashion  and  with  so  little  chance  of  success,  that  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  committed  it  if  he  had  not  been  an  ignorant 
person,  without  knowledge  of  the  forces  with  which  he  had  to  do. 

When  the  Italian  school  is  reproached  with  making  their  researches 
upon  prisoners  only,  and  not  upon  criminals  and  their  free  equals, 
the  implication  is  that  it  is  only  the  stupid  and  ignorant  criminals 
that  are  in  prison,  while  the  others,  the  shrewd  and  tricky,  remain  at 
liberty.     There  is  assuredly  much  truth  in  this  assertion. 

The  lower  proletariat.  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  bad  material  surroimdings  upon  a  man's 
character ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  moral  consequences  of  bad  housing 
conditions,  and  also  that  he  becomes  embittered  and  malicious  through 
lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  All  this  applies  to  the  proletariat  in 
general,  but  much  more  strongly  still  to  those  who  do  not  succeed, 
for  any  reason,  in  selling  their  labor,  that  is  the  lower  proletariat. 

If  the  dwellings  of  the  working-class  are  bad,  those  of  the  lower 
proletariat  are  more  pitiable  still.  There  are,  through  sickness  or 
lack  of  work,  periods  of  dire  poverty  in  the  life  of  almost  every  worker 
—  for  the  lower  proletariat  these  periods  are  without  intermission. 
Its  poverty  is  chronic.  And  when  the  poverty  makes  itself  felt  for  a 
long  time  together,  the  intellectual  faculties  become  blimted  to  such  a 
point  that  there  remains  of  the  man  only  the  brute,  struggling  for 
existence. 

Although  the  material  and  intellectual  poverty  of  the  lower  pro- 
letariat is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  proletariat,  the  difference 
between  them  is  only  quantitative.  In  one  connection,  however,  there 
18  also  a  qualitative  difference,  and  a  very  important  one,  namely  that 
the  working-man  is  a  useful  being  without  whom  society  could  not 
exist.  However  oppressed  he  may  .be,  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  feeling 
of  self-respect.  It  is  different  with  the  member  of  the  lower  pro- 
letariat. He  is  not  useful,  but  a  detriment.  He  produces  nothing, 
and  tries  to  live  upon  what  others  make;  he  is  merely  tolerated. 
He  who  has  lived  long  in  poverty  loses  all  feeling  of  self-respect,  and 
lends  himself  to  anything  whatever  that  will  suffice  to  prolong  his 
existence. 
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In  short,  poverty  (taken  in  the  sense  of  absolute  want),  kills  the 
;  ^social  sentiments  in  man,  destroys  in  fact  all  relations  between  men. 
■'  /  He  who  is  abandoned  by  all  can  no  longer  have  any  feeling  for  those 
;  I  who  have  left  him  to  his  fate. 

b.  The  proportion  in  which  the  different  classes  are  guiliy  of  crim. 
After  having  treated  of  the  direct  consequences  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic system  upon  the  different  classes,  I  shall  take  up  this  question, 
which  is  an  important  one  for  the  problem  of  criminality,  before 
touching  upon  the  indirect  consequences. 

As  I  have  already  observed  in  Part  I/the  opinions  with  regard  to 
this  proportion  are  very  divergent.WThere  are  authors  (Garolalo, 
for  instance)  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bourgeoisie  commits  as 
many  crimes,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  as  the  proletariat.   On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  prisons  hdd 
only  the  poor.     That  Garofalo's  conclusion  does  not  hold  good  for 
Italy  has  been  proved  by  the  statistics  of  Fomasari  di  Verce  and  those 
of  Dr.  Marro,  quoted  in  Part  I  of  this  book.    The  figures  given  by 
Fomasari  di  Verce  have  to  do  with  the  persons  sentenced  by  the 
assizes,  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
They  show  that  56  %  of  the  convicts  were  indigent,  that  31  %  had  only 
the  strict  necessities  of  life,  10  %  were  moderately  well  off,  while  2  % 
were  well-to-do  or  rich ;    while  among  the  non-criminal  population 
about  40%  were  rich  or  more  or  less  well-to-do,  and  the  other  60  % 
indigent  or  having  only  the  necessaries  of  life.     But  the  figures  for 
non-possessors  become  much  greater  if   we  take  only  the  number 
of  those  sentenced  by  the  court  of  assizes,  —  the  real  criminals. 

Italy,  1887-1889  (Assizes).^ 


Ck>NDmoN. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Indigent 

Having  the  neoessanes .... 

Passably  well  off 

Well-to-do  and  rich 

% 

79.57 
9.39 
7.35 
3.69 

% 

79.62 

10.21 

6.62 

3.55 

% 

77.58 

13.31 

6.12 

2.98 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  following  figures  give  the  economic  condition  of  persons  con- 
victed for  different  crimes : 

1  Taken  from  "Statistica  giudiziaria  penale",  1887,  1888,  1889. 
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Italy,  1889  (Assizes).' 


InfrnDtkide 

Hieft  of  every  kind  .  .  . 
Counierfettiiig,  etc.  .  .  . 
Bebellicm,  cruelty,  etc.  .  . 
Homicide  of  every  degree    . 

Seiioiu  assaults 

Higfawi^  robbery  .... 
Rape     and     other     sexual 

offenses 

Extortion 


To  TBI  100  Ck>NTierBo  or  thb  Cbiicbs  Gitsn  ihsxb  wun; 


Indigent. 


88.1 
81.5 
80.8 
79.5 
79.0 
78.7 
77.8 

77.3 
74.7 
47.5 


Having  the 


7.1 
18.4 
10.4 
11.4 
10.8 
12.4 
17.5 

14.8 
18.1 

24.7 


Paasably 
well  off. 


4.8 
3.8 
7.7 
0.0 
6.8 
7.4 
4.0 

5.6 

7.8 

11.1 


Well-to-do 
or  rich 


0.0 
1.7 
1.6 
9.1 
3.4 
1.5 
0.7 

2.3 
4.4 

16.7 


Italy  not  being  a  rich  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  headings 
''passably  well-off"  and  "well-to-do  or  rich"  have  been  given  a 
liberal  interpretation,  otherwise  they  would  never  include  almost 
40  %  of  the  population.  But  even  taking  account  of  this  fact,  these 
figures  show  that  the  indigent,  that  is,  the  lower  proletariat,  and  the 
proletariat  without  work,  form  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
criminal  class  than  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Other  figures  confirming  these  conclusions  for  Italy  have  been 
produced  by  Dr.  Colajanni  (see  Part  I  of  this  work).  Further  than 
these,  statistics  concerning  the  financial  condition  of  convicts  are 
not  numerous  so  far  as  I  know.    Here  are  those  that  are  known  to  me : 


1  Figured  from  Table  XXVIII  of  the  "Statistioa  giudiziaria  penale",  1889. 
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Austria,  1881-1899J 


Condition  (%). 

YvAim 

Without  Money. 

With  a  Little  Money. 

WeU-KHio. 

1881-1885 

89.1 

10.4 

0.S 

188^1890 

90.0 

9.4 

0.4 

1891-1895 

89.6 

9.9 

0.4 

1896 

86.7 

18.0 

0.S 

1897 

86.0 

18.5 

0.5 

1898 

85.9 

18.7 

0.4 

1899 

86.7 

18.0 

0.8 

The  following  figures  give  us  the  proportions  of  the  different  crimes 

Austria,  1899.' 


Trnbb  wcxb  to  thb  100  Ck>Nncrs  Guiltt  op  thx  Cbimxs  MsimoifSD: 

Cums. 

Without  Fortune.*  . 

Little  Fortune. 

WeU-to-do. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

^  WoOMO' 

Robbery  .... 

96.6 

100.00 

8.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Theft 

92.0 

94.7 

7.8 

5.8 

0.2 

0.0 

Rape,  etc.      .     .     . 

91.2 

100.0 

8.6 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Leze  majesty,  etc.   . 

90.1 

98.1 

9.6 

6.9 

0.8 

0.0 

Threats    .... 

90.0 

81.5 

9.9 

18.5 

0.1 

0.0 

Rebellion,  etc.    .     . 

87.8 

74.9 

12.4 

24.8 

0.8 

0.S 

Crimes  in  general    . 

86.4 

88.4 

18.2 

11.4 

0.4 

0.2 

Extortion       .     .     . 

86.2 

80.0 

18.5 

20.0 

0.8 

0.0 

Serious  assaults  .     . 

79.0 

70.2 

80.6 

29.8 

0.4 

0.0 

Fraud 

74.8 

75.1 

28.6 

24.8 

1.6 

0.6 

Murder,  homicide    . 

78.0 

87.2 

26.7 

12.8 

0.8 

0.0 

Infanticide,  abortion 

0.0 

90.8 

0.0 

9.2 

0.0 

0.0 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  figures  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Austrian  population.  But  it  may  be  considered  as 
certain  that  there  are  more  well-to-do  persons  in  Austria  than  about 
3  %  of  the  population,  and  also  that  there  are  more  persons  with  a 
little  money  than  the  percentage  of  criminals  shown  under  that 

>  From  "Die  Ergebnisse  der  Strafrechtspflege  in  den  im  Reiohsrate  vert^re- 
tenen  Konigreiohen  und  L^dem  im  Jahre  1899",  P-  xlviii. 

*  [Figured  from  Table  F.  a.  II  in  *'Die  Ergebnisse  der  Strafreohtspflege 
in  den  im  Reiohsrate  vertretenen  Kdnigreiohen  und  L&ndem  im  JsJaie  1899." 

*[** Fortune"  here  has  not  exactly  the  oonnotation  of  our  Engiirii  word, 
but  as  ** money"  and  *' property"  would  be  equally  inexact  it  seems  better 
to  keep  the  author's  term.    Tbanbl.] 
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faeading.  Therefore,  as  in  Italy,  the  poor  there  are  more  guilty  of 
crime  than  the  well-to-do  (and  much  more  so  of  cert^n  crimes). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  well-to-do  women  are  not  guilty  at  all  of 
most  crimes.' 

PniB^,  18»A-189T.> 


a  RBCiDinBTa  -wmmm  FoDm 


900  to  3.000  mstlu. 


2.000  loS.OOOmatki. 


There  were  no  rich  persons  then  among  the  recidivists;  no  one 
with  an  income  of  more  than  5,000  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
of  veiy  limited  income  are  exceedingly  numerous,  esi>ecially  among  the 
women.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  first  group  was  not  further  subdivided, 
fw  "less  than  900  marks"  leaves  the  group  still  very  large. 

The  following  figures  give  a  picture  of  the  financial  situtation  of  the 
Swiss  criminals. 

Switzerland,  lS»-lSOe.* 


Tbebs  wuu  Pwaomw: 


Numbo. 

% 

1.140 

9.069 

406 

CoodiUon  unknown     , 

3J 

11,7M 

100 

Having  ft  nviiw-buik  book 

Without           ' 

UnkDowD       

802 
9.908 
1,894 

1.7 
8i.l 
18.1 

11,70* 

100 

'  [NoTK  TOTHB  AKXRicANEDnioN:  upon  Austria  <^.  Hen,  op.  eit.  m.  8ff.] 

■  Fiffured  from  the  table  on  p.  199  of  Evert'a  "Zur  Statutik  raoI^UliKer 
Vcrbreoher  in  Preuaaen." 

■  From ' '  Die  ErgebniBse  der  Schweizerisohen  Erimmalstatiiitik  w&hrend  der 
Jalii«189Z-1896",p.  37. 
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All  the  statistics  cited  ^  show  then  that  the  poor  supply  a  ver^ 
great  proportion  of  the  convicts,  in  every  case  a  greater  proportiof^ 
than  they  bear  to  the  population  in  general,  and  the  well-to-do  forn^ 
only  a  small  part. 

There  are  still  other  ways  of  inquiring  what  part  the  different  classes 
take  in  criminality.  One  consists  in  an  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  the  inteUectual  development  of  the  convicts,  for  the  illiterate  and 
those  who  have  received  only  a  primary  education  belong,  almost 
without  exception,  to  the  classes  without  fortune.  These  statistics 
have  already  been  given,  and  they  confirm  entirely  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  convicts. 

The  third  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  by  a  study  of  the  statistics 
of  the  occupations  of  those  convicted.  Here,  however,  great  diffi- 
culties present  themselves.  In  the  first  place  not  all  the  criminal 
statistics  make  the  distinction  between  the  employer  and  the  workman 
in  such  and  such  an  occupation.  And  it  is  just  this  information  that 
we  need.  In  the  second  place  we  need  beside  statistics  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  criminals,  others  showing  the  occupations  of  the  popula- 
tion in  general,  and  the  two  classified  in  the  same  way.  Even  in  this 
case  the  picture  given  by  these  statistics  will  not  be  exact,  for  there 
are  among  the  employers  many  persons  who  are  not  really  independ- 
ent (workers  at  home,  etc.),  or  persons  who,  while  being  employers, 
are,  as  far  as  their  plane  of  living  is  concerned,  only  the  equal  of  the 
proletarian,  and  not  of  the  bourgeois. 

Upon  this  question  we  have  the  following  figures : 

1  Conoeming  Hungary  ProJ.  Fdldes  says  (without  giving  the  year)  that 
92  %  of  the  orimes  are  committed  by  persons  without  fortune,  while  them 
represent  only  85%  of  the  population  in  general  ("Einige  Ergebnisse  der 
neueren  Kriminalstatistik ",  Zeitsohr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strw.,  XI,  p.  545). 

[NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :  Upon  the  Balkan  States  cf.  Wadler, 
op.  cU.,  pp.  164  ff,] 
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These  statistics,  probably  the  best  upon  the  subject,  tell  the  whole 
>ry  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  the  figures.  They  constitute  a 
oof  of  the  enormous  influence  of  the  social  factors  in  the  etiology  of 
me.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  influence  works  the 
ler  way,  that  the  moral  disposition  influences  the  choice  of  a 
>fession.  Dr.  Prinzing  rightly  says  in  the  article  cited :  "  It  is  quite 
possible  that  those  engaged  in  the  three  great  groups  of  occupations, 
riculture,  manufacturing,  and  commerce,  are  persons  of  different 
ids  of  moral  traits.  On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  the 
ml  endowment  of  each  group  is  nearly  the  same  is  completely 
(tified  by  the  movements  that  are  continually  going  on  under  our 
n  eyes,  through  which  the  countryman  becomes  a  city-dweller, 
d  the  man  who  has  grown  up  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  a  work- 
kn  or  assistant  in  manufacturing  and  commerce.'*  ^ 
According  to  the  first  table  the  workmen  are  implicated,  in  a  much 
^ter  degree  than  the  independents,  in  all  the  crimes  except  that  of 

England  and  Wales,  1894-1900.* 


OoouvAnom. 


bouaekeepen, 

•         •        •        • 

ftory  workers      .    .    . 

rfiimiciani    and    dolled 
mthiiian     ..... 
amen,  inqMctors     .    . 

m  mad  office  elerka  .    • 

rduuite 

wnlprt 

liere,  ■aik>ra  and  marines 
•litutee 

thoitt  oeeupatton     .    . 


M. 

W. 
M. 
W. 
M. 
W. 
M. 
W. 
M. 
W. 
M. 
W. 
M. 
W. 
M. 
W. 


M. 

W. 


Among  the  PRxsomBis  Contiotbd  thbxb 


1894. 


948 

1,876 

75,539 

11,083 

3,763 

3.755 

20.702 

677 

80 

2 

2.869 

125 

4.054 

4.127 

239 

24 

3,620 

5,132 

1.369 

15,067 


1895. 

1896. 

729 

832 

1.530 

1.417 

69,944 

72.725 

10,596 

10.574 

2.420 

3.212 

3.127 

2.926 

18.747 

19.216 

646 

1,220 

75 

65 

3 

4 

2.652 

2305 

83 

77 

4,045 

4.410 

4,004 

4.249 

231 

208 

23 

34 

3.338 

3.433 

5.105 

7,411 

746 

644 

14,910 

13.494 

1897. 


651 

1.369 

73.264 

12.394 

2.855 

2.762 

19.179 

1.342 

64 

5 

2.506 

84 

3.984 

4.087 

223 

23 

3.227 

6.746 

550 

13.606 


1898. 


662 

1.424 

77.321 

14.376 

3.019 

3.086 

20.914 

1.527 

60 

2 

2377 

102 

4.352 

4.820 

194 

33 

3.202 

6.413 

518 

13361 


1899. 


667 

1.986 

75.220 

14.960 

2.590 

3.367 

20.351 

1.348 

75 

1 

2.677 

161 

4.052 

4.513 

209 

24 

3.082 

6.092 

391 

12.888 


1900. 


AVBBAOB. 


604 

2,042 

69.168 

14,179 

2,331 

3.498 

19.726 

1.480 

61 

2 

2.550 

237 

3,461 

4.179 

204 

28 

3.327 

6,715 

320 

12.745 


Total 


Men 
Women 


Num- 
ber. 


729 

1.663 

73.311 

12.594 

2.941 

3,217 

19.870 

1.177 

68 

2 

2.705 

124 

4.056 

4.282 

215 

27 

3.318 

6330 

648 

13,725 


107,861 
43.041 


0.7 
3.9 

68.0 

29.2 
2.7 
7.5 

18.4 
2.7 
0.1 
0.0 
2.5 
0.3 
3.7 
9.9 
0.2 
0.1 
3.1 

14.5 
0.6 

31.9 


100.00 
100.00 


« Pp.  585,  586. 

*  Fisrored  from  the  "Judicial  Statistioa,  England  and  Wales,  Pt.  I  Crimi- 

1  Statistics",  1894-1900. 

(Note  to  the  American  EnmoN:  The  English  Criminal  Statistics  for 

36  contain  a  table  upon  the  occupations  of  prisoners  convicted  during  the 

ITS  1896-1905.] 
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insult  (which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  crime  is  one  of  those 
which  are  prosecuted  only  after  complaint  laid,  and  that  working- 
men  decide  to  lay  complaint  much  less  quickly  than  the  bourgeois). 
Certain  crimes,  indeed,  are  more  often  committed  by  the  independent 
merchants  than  by  the  workingmen  of  the  same  class,  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  many  of  the  small  merchants  are  on  the 
same  plane  of  living  as  the  working-men.  The  liberal  professions, 
on  the  contrary,  show  very  low  figures,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  plainly 
noticed  in  the  second  table,  where  the  attention  is  caught  by  the  very 
low  figures  of  the  group  of  students  and  person  with  incomes.  The 
participation  in  all  crimes  by  unskiUed  workmen  is  very  great,  even 
if  we  allow  for  the  figures'  being  exaggerated. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  statistics  concerning  the  occupations 
of  the  whole  population  of  England.     Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  figures  concerning  the  occupations 
of  the  criminals,  for,  considered  by  themselves,  they  show  clearly  that 
the  classes  without  means  play  a  very  large  part  in  crime.     At  least 
95  %  of  the  men  are  in  this  condition,  as  well  as  at  least  5  %  of  the 
women  (a  part  of  the  merchants  must  be  added  in  both  cases)  while 
of  the  31.9  %  vnthout  occupation  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  are 
also  poor. 

France,  1888-1900.^ 


Gboupb  op  OccnPATIOMB. 


Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Commerce       

Domestic  service 

Liberal  professions  and  public  service 


NUIOBEB  OP  PbRSONB  AoCUBKD  to  100,000  OP 

Each  Gboup. 


1898. 


8 
20 
29 
16 
15 


1800. 


9 
22 

38 

16 
15 


looa 


8 


87 
18 
15 


Since  this  table  makes  no  distinction  between  independents  and 
dependents,  it  does  not  advance  the  matter  much,  and  the  only  im- 
portant observation  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  agriculture  and 
the  liberal  professions  give  the  lowest  figures.  A  clearer  idea  is  given 
by  the  following  table  : 

^  From  the  "Rapport  au  Prudent  de  la  rdpublique  fran^^aiae  sur  radmin- 
istration  de  la  justice  criminelle  de  1881  It  1900",  p.  xxvL 
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Although  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  occupations  of  the  correspo|Mi- 
ing  non-criminal  population,  the  figures  are  well  worth  noting.V  We 
discover  that  the  unskiUed  laborers  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
prisoners,  in  every  case  a  larger  proportion  than  they  bear  to  the 
population  in  general;  and  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
form  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  prisoners  than  they  do  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  for  they  certainly  constitute  more  than  5.45  %,  espe- 
cially in  France,  a  country  where  small  industries  still  flourish. 

Italy,  1891-1896.^ 


Convicts. 

QaOTTFS  OF  OCCXTPATIONB. 

Annual  Avenge  to  100.000  of 
Each  Group  of  OcoupatioDi. 

Agnculture 

Manufacturing,  arts  and  trades 

Commerce,  transport,  navigation  and  fishing .... 
Domestic  service 

1,009.03 
855.78 

1,677.46 
410.96 

Employees,  liberal  professions,  capitalists,  pensioners . 

288.58 

These  figures  show  that  in  Italy  also  the  capitalists  and  liberal 
professions  furnish  a  figure  for  criminality  below  that  of  the  other 
groups.    The  same  b  true  of  the  following  table : 


Italy,  1891-1896.' 


Qboups  of  PaoFBSsioiro. 


Agriculture 

Manufacturing,  arts  and  trades  . 
Commerce 


CoNTicrs. 

Annual  Average  to  the  100.000  of  the  PopvlUr 

tion. 


Proprietora  or 
Managers. 


307.43 

678.56 

1,278.11 


Dependent!. 


1,368.99 

861.57 

1,585.08 


^  **  Notizie  oomplementari  alle  statistiohe  giudiziarie  penali  degii  anni 
1890-1895  ",  p.  Ixi.  As  the  oaloulations  are  bued  ui>on  the  census  of  1881 
the  aoouraoy  of  the  table  is  not  absolute. 

'  Op.  citf  p.  Ixzxii. 
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following  table  is  more  detailed  for  certain  occupations : 

Italy,  1891-1806.^ 


OoouvATiom. 


;  trade 

{textile,  mechanical,  1 
chemical,  alimentary,  > 
arts  and  trades  J 

dng 

isiness 

be 

ood  and  fuel       

nda  of  commerce 

ion,  fishing 


r  mines,  building,  tobacco,  tez-1 
'  "'"'^Itile,  alimentary,  arts  and  trades/ 
esses,  dressmakers,  nulliners      .... 

ood  and  fuel       

nds  of  commerce 


Ck>iryxcT8. 


Annual  Ayense  to  100,000  of 
Pbpmation. 


Proprietonor 
MaoAsen. 


Dependents. 


Men. 


1,654.52 

887.80 

1,080.95 
3,025.95 
1,542.12 
1,085.58 
1,649.80 
259.11 


1,895.18 

1,448.22 

2.254.68 
8,900.61 
914.68 
2,411.66 
1,888.12 
1,769.94 


Women. 


188.70 

285.00 

460.46 

2,408.88 


198.88 

188.15 

511.49 

8,118.84 


lave  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  observations  upon  occupa- 
mong  criminals.  Other  statistics  are  available,  but  either  it  is 
ible  to  compare  them  with  statistics  of  the  non-criminal  popula- 
r  they  are  without  significance  for  some  other  reason.  At  any 
seems  to  me  that  those  I  have  given  are  enough  to  show  that 
bionately  the  non-possessors  are  more  guilty  of  crime  than  the 
ors.* 
thesis  set  forth  above  is  confirmed,  then,  in  three  different  ways. 

ciL,  pp.  Ixxxiii-lxxxiy. 

ITS  TO  THE  American  Edition  :  Cf,  tho  recent  works  upon  the  relation 
i  occupation  and  criminality :  for  Germany :  Aachaffenburg,  op,  cU, 
ff;    H,  LindenaUf  "Benif  und  Verbrechen";  PeterseUe^  op.  cU.,  pp. 

Wasaermann,  **Beruf,  Konfession,  und  Verbrechen** ;  OaUe,  op,  ct/., 
ff, ;  Stdwesand,  op,  cit,,  pp.  99  ff, ;  for  Austria :   Hoegd,  op,  cU,,  pp. 

and  pp.  l^ff.;  for  the  Balkan  States ;  Wadler,  op,  cit,^  pp.  137  j(f. ; 
Netherlands :  de  Roo8,  op.  ct/.,  pp.  132  ff, ;  Verrijn  Stuart^  op,  cit, 
244  ff, ;  for  France:  G,  Bertrin,  De  la  criminality  en  France  dans 
rogations,  le  clergy  et  les  principales  professionB."] 
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The  question  still  remains  to  be  answered,  to  what  must  we  attrib- 
ute the  greater  criminality  among  the  non-possessors? 

As  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  (on  the  egoistic 
tendency  of  the  present  economic  system,  and  its  consequences), 
there  are  three  questions  which  present  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  etiology  of  crime ;   first,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  criminal 
idea  ?    Second,  what  are  the  forces  in  man  which  prevent  this  idea 
from  coming  to  realization  ?    Third,  the  occasion  for  conmiitting  the 
crime.     For  the  moment  we  shall  concern  ourselves  with  the  second 
question  only ;  and  we  shall  ask  ourselves  the  question,  is  the  expla- 
nation that  these  forces  are  weaker  with  non-possessors  than  with 
others?    It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an, answer  to 
this  question,  for  it  is  very  complicated.     In  the  first  place  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  environment  of  the  non-possessors  arouses 
thoughts  for  which  that  of  the  possessors  offers  no  place.    The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  well-to-do  live  are  in  general  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  moral  force  has  no  need  of  offering  combat,  since  the  criminal 
thought  does  not  exist.     For  example,  in  economic  offenses  one  of  the 
principal  provocatives  of  criminal  ideas  is  poverty,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  bourgeoisie.     It  follows  that  nothing  definite  can  be  said  about 
the  relative  force  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  these  two  groups  of  the 
population  in  counteracting  criminal  ideas.     Other  examples  could 
be  added,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment will  be  by  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  two  groups. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether,  aside  from  the 
above-mentioned  influence  of  the  environment,  the  present  economic 
system  and  its  consequences  have  a  harmful  influence  upon  the  social 
sentiments  that  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  non-possessors  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  possessors.  It  must  be  considered  as  certain  (and  the 
figures  which  I  shall  give  farther  along  also  show  it)  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  children  and  young  people  live  among  the  proletariat 
is  a  cause  of  their  being  much  more  demoralized  than  the  children  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  influences  acting  upon  the  adults  of  the  two 
classes  differ  so  much  in  nature  and  intensity  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contrast  their  effects. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  what  has  preceded  the  possess- 
ing class  has  been  contrasted  with  the  proletariat  alone,  and  not  with 
the  lower  proletariat.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  environment 
in  which  the  latter  live  makes  them  the  class  most  destitute  of  the 
moral  sense  in  the  whole  population. 
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c.  Marriage.  To  form  an  idea  as  to  whether  there  is  a  relation 
between  crime  and  marriage,  and  in  this  case,  as  to  what  its  nature  is, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  statistics.  Almost  all  the  criminal  statistics 
give  information  upon  the  civil  status  of  criminab  (England  is  the 
sole  exception,  I  believe). 

We  shall  commence  with : 


Austria,  1881-1899.^ 


Status. 

Ykabs. 

1881-1885. 

1886-1890. 

1891-1805. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Unmarried      .    .    ...     .     . 

Married 

Widowers  and  widows .     .    . 

56.8 

39.9 

3.2 

59.9 

36.9 

3.1 

60.7 

36.2 

3.0 

62.2 

34.7 

3.1 

62.9 

34.1 

3.0 

61.7 

35.3 

3.0 

61.3 

85.3 

3.3 

Here  the  unmarried  are  more  numerous  than  the  married.     It  is 
different,  however,  in  a  neighboring  country : 

Hungary,  1888.' 


To  100  COMTICTB. 

Status. 

Men. 

Women. 

A^, 

Corr. 
Tribun. 

AoBiaes. 

Corr. 
Tribun. 

1;nniarried  ...*#..     t     .    t    ^ 

42.89 

54.66 

2.36 

0.09 

32.99 

62.31 

4.06 

0.64 

33.51 

53.08 

13.08 

0.33 

18.03 

Married       ...■■.■...     t 

69.29 

Widowers  and  widows 

11.46 
1.22 

Here,  then,  the  married  persons  far  outnumber  the  unmarried. 
However,  neither  of  these  tables  has  much  value,  for  first,  nothing 
shows  that  from  the  total  number  of  the  unmarried  those  who  have 
not  yet  reached  marriageable  age  has  been  subtracted,  and  second, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  non-criminal  population  are  lacking, 
flo  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  is  impossible. 

1  **Die  Eigebnisse  der  Strafrechtspflei^  in  den  im  Reiohsrate  vertretenen 
Kdnijpeiohen  and  L&ndem  im  Jahre  1889  ",  p.  Izviii. 

*  Priming  J  *'  Der  Einflusz  der  Ehe  auf  die  Eriminalit&t  des  Mannes  '*, 
p.  41 ;  and  '*  Die  Erhdhiing  der  Kriminalit&t  des  Weibes  duroh  die  Ehe  *' 
("  Zeitschrif t  f .  Sozialwissenschaft ",  II) ,  p.  437. 
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In  these  respects  the  following  figures  are  better : 

Italy,  1891-1896.* 


Statub. 

AmNUAL  AySRAGB  NUMBEB  (OP  CRIMIlfALS) 

TO  lOCKpOO  OF  THB  Population  is 
Each  Gboxtp  oykb  14. 

TTnmarripd »     » 

978.47 

learned 

622.27 

Widowers  and  widows 

291.84 

But  as  the  Hungarian  figures  have  abeady  shown  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  division  for  sexes,  for  first,  women  have  a  much  lower 
figure  for  criminality  than  men,  and  second,  the  whole  population 
is  not  equally  divided  between  men  and  women. 

The  defects  so  far  noted  have  been  avoided  in  the  following  tables: 


France,  1881-1900.' 


To  100,000  OP  1BE  Sams  Statb  of  Lifb  trebb  wm 

AOCUBBD  AT  TBM  AflSUBB: 

Status. 

Men. 

WomeB. 

1881-1885. 

189&-1900. 

1881-1885. 

1896-1900. 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowers  and  widows  .     .     . 

62 
18 
24 

41 
12 
14 

8 
S 
6 

5 
2 

3 

Netherlands,  1899.* 


Status. 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowers,  widows,  divorced 


Mbn. 


To  100  Men 
of  Marriage- 
able Age 
there  were: 


34.8 

58.8 

6.4 


To  100  Male 

Convicts  of 

Marriageable 

Age  there  were: 


59.1 

36.7 

4.2 


Women. 


To  100 

Women  of 

Marriageable 

Age  there 

were: 


36.2 
52.4 
11.4 


To  100 
Female  Conrkto 
of  Marriageablft 
Age  there  were: 


36.7 
52.6 
10.7 


^  "Notizie  complementari  aUe  statistiche  giudiziarie  penah  degli  anni 
1890-1895",  p.  111. 

*  "Rai)port  au  Prudent  de  la  Rdpublique  frangaise  sur  radministration 
de  la  justice  oriminelle  de  1881-1900  ,  p.  xxiii. 

'  Figured  from  "Uitkomsten  der  aohste  tienjaarlijksohe  volksteUing**,  and 
the  ''GerechteHjke  Statistiek  over  1899." 
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Switzerland,  189»-1896.> 


Men. 

Women. 

Btatto. 

To  100  of  Popu- 
lation Over 
12  Yra.  Old 
there  were : 

To  100  Prisoners 
there  were : 

To  100  of  Popu- 
lation Over 
12  Yis.  Old 
there  were: 

To  lOOPrisonen 
there  were: 

irried 

icd 

wen  and  widows    . 
reed 

49.3 

44.8 

5.5 

0.4 

64.0 

26.6 

5.7 

3.7 

45.7 

41.9 

11.7 

0.7 

48.5 

33.0 

11.6 

6.9 

bese  tables  show  that  the  unmarried  men  (but  not  the  women) 
n  general  more  criminal  than  the  married.  However  it  is  neces- 
to  be  careful  as  to  this  point.  All  these  tables  fail  to  connect 
status  with  age,  a  fact  which  reduces  their  importance  almost  to 
ling,  first  because  the  tendency  to  crime  differs  much  with  age ; 
secondly,  because  the  percentage  of  married  persons  is  not  the 
s  for  different  ages.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  compare  the 
ried  and  the  unmarried  at  the  same  age.  The  Grerman  statistics 
^e  only  ones  which  furnish  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  con- 
ions  to  be  drawn  from  these  are  the  only  ones  which  give  us  certain 
rmation  as  to  the  relation  between  crime  and  marriage.  These 
istics  have  served  as  the  basis  for  the  two  studies  of  Dr.  Prinzing's 
idy  quoted  from  which  we  take  the  following  tables. 
Tst  the  relation  between  marriage  and  crime  among  men.  But  it 
t  first  be  remarked  that  married  men  are  acquitted  oftener  than 
lelors,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  unmarried  men  are  made, 
le  tables,  to  seem  more  criminal  than  they  are  —  as  the  following 
i  shows : 


'Die  Ergebnisse  der  Schweizerischen   Kriminalstatistik  w&hrend  der 
J  1802-1896",  p.  21. 
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Germany,  1886-1890.' 


Aqb. 

NUMBEB  ACQUXTTSD  OUT  OP  100  AOOXTBBD  OF  EaCH  CaTUOBT  OT 

AoB  AND  CnriL  Status. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowers  and 
Divoroed. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

15.0 
15.8 
15.9 
15.1 
13.4 
13.4 
14.2 

20.7 
18.4 
20.1 
22.3 
23.7 
24.9 
28.1 

16.1 
16.0 
15.2 
18.0 
22.8 

Germany,  1888.' 
Crirnes  in  General. 


I 
I 


Agb. 

NUMBKB  OF 

CONTICTS  TO  100.000  PBB80N8  OF  EaOB  CaTBOOBT. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Wid.  and  Dhr. 

Total 

18-21 

2,994.5 

5,413.0 

.^_ 

3,009.2 

21-25 

3,107.0 

3,566.3 

— 

3,163.8 

25-30 

2,950.9 

2.504.7 

4,273.7 

2,746.7 

30-40 

2,880.9 

1,961.2 

3,797.2 

2,171.5 

40-50 

2,205.7 

1,487.8 

2,626.8 

1^99.8 

50-60 

1,241.9 

1,009.8 

1,267.8 

1,052.5 

Over  60 

494.6 

490.1 

342.7 

450.5 

It 

a? 


It  appears,  then  from  this  table,  first,  that  in  general  the  bachelors 
commit  more  crimes  than  the  married  men ;  second,  that  the  contraiy 
is  true  of  the  period  between  18  and  25 ;  third,  that  the  criminality  d 
married  men  is  very  great. 

The  following  figures  have  to  do  with  some  important  economic 
crimes.' 

1  Priming,  **Soziale  Faktoren,  der  Kriminalitat",  pp.  556-^7. 

>  '*Der  Einflusz  der  Ehe  aiif  die  Kriminalitat  des  Mannes*',  p.  42. 

3  Op,  ciL  p.  117.  The  figures  for  oriminality  are  the  average  figures 
for  the  years  1882-1893.  They  all  give  the  number  to  100,000  persons  of 
each  category. 
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Aqb. 

WmowBSs, 

Widows  axd 

DnroBOBD. 

Total. 

1&-«1 

551.7 

1,418.8 

— 

555.8 

81-i5 

4«7.7 

685.9 

627.2 

457.7 

25-80 

882.6 

412.6 

572.1 

898.5 

90-¥} 

411.9 

296.9 

550.0 

828.0 

40-50 

865.0 

216.2 

420.0 

287.4 

50-60 

288.1 

151.6 

281.1 

164.6 

Over  60 

109.2 

84.0 

67.2 

81.2 

[t  is,  then,  in  the  period  between  18  and  30  that  married  persons 
I  more  often  guilty  of  theft  than  the  unmarried ;  after  30  the  parts 
;  changed,  except  that  under  the  last  two  age-classes  the  widows, 
lowers,  and  divorced  persons  show  high  figures. 

Ernbezdementa} 


Aqb. 

UiniABBIBD. 

Marbxxo. 

Widows, 

WiDOWBBS  AMD 
DlYOBCBD. 

Total. 

lS-21 

128.2 

888.7 

124.4 

21-25 

181.6 

168.6 

295.6 

185.5 

25-80 

189.7 

109.8 

291.6 

126.1 

80-40 

161.8 

86.1 

279.6 

108.4 

40-50 

128.0 

61.1 

168.8 

71.8 

50-60 

66.2 

87.7 

71.8 

42.7 

Over  60 

28.8 

16.6 

18.9 

16.7 

[n  this  crime  also  there  is  a  greater  criminality  among  married 
rsons  between  18  and  25  than  among  the  unmarried,  and  the  op- 
site  for  the  later  periods.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  in 
s  case  of  the  crime  which  follows :  * 

Fraudulent  Bankruptcy. 


Agb. 

Unmabbxbd. 

Mabbxbd. 

Widows, 

WiDOWBBS  AlfD 
DiVOBCBD. 

Total, 

18-21 

0.8 

88.9 

—_ 

0.8 

21-25 

8.8 

21.8 

4.5 

25-80 

8.9 

14.8 

9.8 

80-^10 

4.8 

9.9 

15.9 

9.0 

40-50 

2.2 

6.6 

7.2 

6.2 

50-60 

1.1 

4.0 

4.1 

8.7 

Over  60 

0.4 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

»0p.  cU.,  p.  117. 


« Op.  cU.,  p.  119. 
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Here  we  have  a  higher  degree  of  criminality  among  the  married 
persons  of  all  ages. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  figures  for  all  the  economic  crimes  and 
it  will  be  enough  simply  to  give  the  general  results  for  the  rest 
Unmarried  persons  are  guilty  of  the  following  crimes  more  often  than 
married  persons :  aggravated  theft  (at  all  ages) ;  robbery  and  extor- 
tion (except  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25);  fraud  and  criminal 
breach  of  trust  (except  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25)  forgery  (except 
between  21  and  25,  and  over  60) ;  and  counterfeiting.  The  following 
offenses  are  more  often  committed  by  married  persons  than  by  un- 
married :  being  accessory  to  theft,  and  receiving  stolen  goods  (except 
between  30  and  40) ;  violation  of  secrets ;  usury ;  and  procuration. 
It  must  be  added  that  widows,  widowers  and  divorced  persons  show 
very  high  figures  for  economic  offenses. 

As  to  sexual  crimes  we  have  the  following  figures :  ^ 


Incmt. 

DsBAUCBiMa  isBonoR  ABun  or 

CONriDBNCX. 

Agb. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widows 

and 
Divorced. 

Total. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widows 

and 
DiYoroed. 

Total 

18-21 

0.7 

_^ 

__ 

0.7 

0.08 

^^^ 

^^.^ 

0.0S 

21-25 

0.8 

1.4 

— 

0.9 

0.20 

0.4 

0.20 

25-80 

1.0 

0.9 

— 

1.0 

0.80 

0.8 

— 

0.30 

80-40 

1.0 

1.4 

22.7 

1.7 

0.20 

1.5 

2.3 

0.40 

40-50 

0.9 

1.7 

26.8 

2.5 

0.40 

0.4 

1.2 

0.50 

50-60 

0.8 

1.2 

12.4 

2.1 

0.20 

0.8 

0.7 

0.80 

Over  60 

0.2 

0.4 

1.9 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.10 

Consequently,  as  regards  these  crimes,  the  married  persons  are 
more  often  guilty  than  the  unmarried,  but  the  widowers,  widows 
and  divorced  persons  occupy  the  first  rank. 


Rapk,  Etc.* 

Aqb. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowers  and 
Divorced. 

Total. 

21-25 
25-80 
80-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60-70 
Over  70 

26.8 
26.2 
89.7 
44.5 

36.8 
28.8 
18.7 

24.1 
15.7 
12.8 
9.9 
8.4 
6.8 
5.6 

61.4 
56.2 
28.3 
18.7 
10.8 

26.1 
21.2 
18.6 
14.8 
12.8 
11.1 
8.6 

1  Op.  cU.,  p.  111. 


«  Op.  cU.,  p.  112. 
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Sere  the  unmarried  persons  are  guilty  of  tener  than  those  married, 

d  widowers  and  divorced  persons  oftenest  of  all.    As  for  debauch 

Qtrary  to  nature  it  is  the  unmarried  persons  who  are  the  most  often 

ilty. 

Here,  finally,  are  figures  for  the  more  important  remaining  crimes : 


Aox. 

RSBBLUOM.l 

Unmarried. 

Mairied. 

Widowen,  WidowB 
and  Divorced. 

Total. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

180.5 
199.0 

228.2 

262.6 

206.6 

92.0 

25.2 

211.7 
148.6 
118.8 
88.1 
55.6 
84.2 
14.5 

258.0 

286.2 

160.4 

59.6 

11.2 

180.8 

192.0 

174.2 

119.4 

78.6 

40.8 

14.8 

AOB. 

Insults.* 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowenand. 
Divorced. 

Total. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

111.1 
178.8 
222.9 
277.4 
240.7 
158.1 
66.4 

444.5 
279.0 
270.6 
816.2 
811.8 
287.7 
122.9 

448.0 
881.4 
877.8 
817.8 
187.5 
66.6      ' 

112.5 
186.7 
249.8 
812.8 
807.8 
229.4 
108.7 

Here  the  married  persons  have  the  highest  figures  at  all  ages. 


AOE. 

ASSAUUTS.* 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Total. 

• 

18-21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

1,084.2 
1,132.5 
904.6 
552.6 
262.9 
117.7 
48.5 

1.778.2 
1,051.5 
692.9 
484.1 
268.1 
161.9 
68.6 

1,844.0 
964.7 
602.8 
816.1 
144.6 
40.9 

1,087.8 
1,124.1 
808.8 
459.7 
269.6 
157.2 
59.0 

» Op.  cU.,  p.  109. 


*0p,  cU.,  p.  113. 


»  Op.  cU.,  p.  114. 
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The  unmarried  show  in  general  higher  figures  than  the  married 
persons  (except  for  the  period  between  18  and  21). 


AOB. 

MUBDIX  AND  HOMICIDB.' 

UninMrried. 

Mwried. 

Widowenand 

Total. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-30 
S0--40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

2.2 
3.1 
3.1 
3.3 
1.8 
08 
0.2 

2.1 
2.0 
1.4 
09 
0.5 
0.3 

13.6 
6.0 
2.1 
0.2 

2.2 
3.0 
2.6 
1.9 
1.9 
0.7 
0.3 

Here  it  is  the  widowers,  widows  and  divorced  persons  who  are 
most  involved,  and  then  the  unmarried. 

For  some  other  crimes  we  shall  give  only  the  results.  Married 
persons  are  more  often  guilty  of  the  following  crimes  than  the  un- 
married ;  domiciliary  trespass  (except  between  25  and  50) ;  perjury 
(except  between  21  and  25,  and  between  30  and  40)  and  other  offenses 
against  the  obligation  of  taking  oath ;  false  accusation ;  unintentional 
homicide  (except  between  25  and  30) ;  offenses  against  personal 
liberty  (except  between  30  and  50) ;  and  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
committed  by  public  officials. 

For  the  following  crimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unmarried  hold  the 
first  rank :  offenses  against  public  worship  (except  between  21  and 
25) ;  malicious  mischief  (except  between  18  and  21) ;  and  arson.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  for  nearly  all  the  above  the  widowers,  widows  and 
divorced  persons  show  very  high  figures. 

After  an  examination  of  the  results  found  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  married  persons  show  absolutely  a  criminality  less  in  degree  than 
that  of  the  unmarried ;  there  is  a  variation  for  offenses  as  well  as  for 
ages.  Only  considered  in  general,  the  tendency  to  crime  is  less  in 
the  case  of  the  married  than  of  the  unmarried. 

As  the  following  figures  prove  the  connection  between  crime  and 
marriage  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  women.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  show  the  following  table  before  giving  figures  in  support 
of  this  assertion. 

^  Op.  eitf  p,  114. 
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Germany,  i8W-1890.> 


Nmon  ov  Aoquiitals  to  100  Aocuno  Paatom  ov  Eacb  Agb 

Qbodp. 

A«B. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed  and  Dhroned. 

18-21 

15.1 

25.6 

^^.^ 

21-25 

16.8 

24.5 

24.1 

25-80 

16.7 

24.2 

10.7 

80-40 

17.8 

28.4 

10.6 

40-50 

18.2 

24.2 

21.7 

50-60 

18.2 

25.8 

24.4 

Over  60 

10.8 

27.0 

27.7 

Aa  in  the  case  of  men  there  are,  then,  a  greater  percentage  of  aoquit- 
tab  among  the  married  than  among  the  unmarried. 

Gennany,  1882-1808.* 
Crimes  in  General. 


AOB. 

To  100,000  PsaaoNs  or  Each  Aoa  Qboup  thbbb  wbkib  Swrr—CBD; 

Unmarried. 

Married.    • 

Widowed  and 
Divoreed. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

415.2 
417.5 
440.7 
446.2 
884.7 
221.5 
102.2 

602.5 
460.0 
454.5 
500.0 
468.2 
200.5 
188.4 

1880.8 

1140.2 

1020.0 

700.0 

860.2 

111.2 

TVhile  married  women  of  all  ages  lead  the  unmarried  in  general 
criminality,  the  highest  figures  are  shown  by  the  widows  and 
divoro^. 

The  following  tables  have  to  do  with  the  more  important  crimes, 
beginning  with  those  a£Fecting  property :  * 

1  Printing  J  "Soziale  Faktoren  der  Kriminalit&t",  p.  559. 
.  s  ''Die  Erhdhung  der  Kriminalit&t  des  Weibes  duroh  die  Ehe*',  p.  437. 
*  This  table  and  those  which  follow  all  belong;  to  the  period  from  1882  to 
1803,  and  are  figured  for  100,000  of  each  category.    They  are  taken  from  the 
work  cited,  pp.  438-444. 
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Simple  Theft. 


AOB. 

Unvarrtkt). 

Mabbikd. 

Widows,  AND 

DXYOBCXXS. 

Total. 

18H21 

210.6 

209.8 

^^^^ 

210.6 

21-25 

177.1 

147.8 

885.7 

109.3 

25-80 

158.5 

182.0 

818.5 

144.0 

80-40 

186.6 

127.1 

265.9 

185.1 

40-50 

92.2 

104.0 

175.9 

111.6 

50-60 

61.2 

64.4 

88.6 

70.8 

Over  60 

82.0 

81.1 

28.0 

29.5 

The  married  women  show,  then,  figures  a  little  lower  than  those  of 
the  unmarried  women,  except  between  40  and  60,  and  the  widows 
and  divorcees  give  the  highest  figures. 


AOB. 

ElfBBUIJSlfXNT. 

Recbiying  Stolbn  Goods. 

Umnar. 

Mar. 

Wid.  and 
Div. 

Total. 

Umnar. 

Mar. 

Wid.  and 
Div. 

Total. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-10 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

25.8 
25.9 
26.0 
25.8 
18.6 
11.0 
4.4 

85.2 
28.4 
20.3 
21.6 
18.8 
10.8 
4.8 

92.8 
80.7 
68.4 
40.8 
17.2 
4.6 

25.8 
25.4 
28.2 
24.2 
21.1 
12.2 
4.4 

9.2 
10.6 
12.6 
17.2 
16.1 
11.4 

4.5 

83.7 
26.8 
28.9 
82.6 
86.4 
22.6 
8.8 

48.2 
52.4 
61.8 
56.4 
29.6 
7.4 

10.7 
15.S 
20.2 
81.4 
86.6 
28.S 
7.6 

Under  the  head  of  "embezzlement"  the  unmarried  women  show 
figures  a  little  higher  than  those  of  the  married  women  (except  between 
18  and  21) ;  in  the  crime  of  receiving  stolen  goods  the  married  women 
are  more  guilty  than  the  unmarried ;  while  in  both  offenses  it  is  the 
widows  and  divorcees  who  lead. 


Procuration. 


Agb. 

Unicabbibd. 

Mabbibd. 

Wid.  abd  Div. 

Total. 

18-21 

0.6 

5.2 

_ 

0.9 

21-25 

2.1 

8.2 

38.8 

3.9 

25-80 

6.4 

10.1 

47.5 

9.2 

80-40 

10.9 

11.7 

47.8 

13.2 

40-50 

7.6 

9.7 

28.4 

11.7 

50-60 

8.5 

4.5 

10.4 

5.9 

Over  60 

1.1 

1.8 

2.5 

2.2 
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sre  also  the  highest  figures  are  found  with  the  widows  and  divorces 
d  the  lowest  with  the  unmarried  women.  In  the  following  eco- 
mic  offenses  it  is  the  married  women  who  are  of tenest  guilty :  ag- 
ivated  theft  (except  between  18  and  21  and  after  60) ;  fraudulent 
nkruptcy ;  forgery  (except  between  25  and  50) ;  and  violation  of 
a^ts.  We  must  once  more  note  that  the  widows  and  divorcees 
[>w  very  high  figures. 
As  to  sexual  crime  we  have  the  following : 


Incest. 

Agk. 

Married. 

Widows  and 
Divoro^ea. 

Totol. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-30 
30-10 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

2.7 
2.1 
2.3 
2.5 
0.6 
0.1 
0.1 

1.4 
0.6 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.02 

8.0 
6.2 
1.2 
0.6 
0.1 

2.6 
1.7 
1.1 
0.8 
0.3 
0.2 
0.07 

sre  the  widows  and  divorcees  are  at  the  head  and  the  married  women 
tt.    The  other  sexual  crimes  give  figures  for  women  too  small  to  be 
any  value  for  our  purpose. 
Certain  of  the  crimes  which  remain  show  the  following  figures : 


Aos. 

iNflui/n. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widows  and 
Divorcees. 

Totol. 

18-21 
21-25 
25-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

24.3 
34.9 
44.2 

57.3 
58.4 
43.6 

22.4 

88.5 
85.7 
99.8 
116.8 
121.4 
84.8 
38.3 

157.1 
137.1 
138.4 
121.7 
77.1 
26.7 

27.9 
50.0 
76.7 
108.1 
114.5 
78.5 
30.2 

le  highest  figures  are  those  for  widows  and  divorces  (except  over 
)»  and  the  lowest  for  the  unmarried. 
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Agb. 

DOMXCILLUIT  TSMPAflS. 

UnmArried. 

Mtfried. 

Widows  and 
Divorotei. 

Total 

18-21 
21-25 
25^80 
80-10 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

5.4 
6.9 
8.6 
11.1 
10.6 
6.2 
8.0 

16.9 
18.8 
15.2 
21.2 
28.9 
15.8 
6.0 

28.6 
28.2 
82.7 
27.2 
15.9 
4.2 

6.0 
8.0 
18.0 
20.1 
22.8 
14.4 
4.7 

The  highest  figures  are  for  the  widows  and  divorofes,  the  lowest  for 
the  unmarried. 


AOB. 

AsBAUi/n. 

Unmairied. 

Married. 

Widows  and 
Divorcees. 

T<ML 

18-21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

20.4 
24.9 
29.8 
29.9 
21.8 
18.9 
7.0 

67.5 
61.1 
58.7 
61.0 
55.8 
83.9 
14.2 

96.4 
88.9 
70.2 
46.8 
25.7 
8.6 

28.0 
85.7 
48.8 
56.4 
50.4 
29.5 
10.4 

Here  the  highest  figures  are  those  for  the  married  women  exo^t 
between  the  ages  of  £1  and  40  when  they  fall  to  the  widows  and 
divoro^. 


AOB. 

Cbimks  against  thb  Lifb  ov  a  Child. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widows  and 
Divoretes. 

Total 

18H21 
21-25 
25-80 
80-10 
40-50 
50-60 
Over  60 

5.6 
9.8 
9.8 
5.4 
1.3 
0.5 
0.1 

4.8 
1.7 
1.4 
1.1 
0.8 
0.5 
0.3 

7.1 
16.1 
12.5 
8.4 
0.7 
0.2 

5.5 
7.4 
4.5 
2.4 
1.2 
0.6 
0.2 

In  this  regard  the  widows  and  divorcees  show  the  greatest  crimi- 
nality, the  married  women  the  lowest. 
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Knally » we  may  add  the  results  for  some  other  crimes.  The  married 
iPTomen  are  more  guilty  than  the  umnarried  in  the  following :  rebel- 
lion ^  (except  between  £1  and  40) ;  violation  of  factory  laws ;  crimes 
against  individual  liberty ;  and  malicious  mischief  (except  between 
525  and  40).  In  the  following  the  unmarried  women  lead  the 
married:  perjury,  false  accusation,  homicide  and  murder  (except 
for  the  ages  over  50),  unintentional  homicide  (except  after  50), 
And  arson.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  widows  and  divorcees  are  at 
the  head. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  married  woman  commits 
more  crimes  than  the  unmarried,  but  that  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
crimes  nor  to  all  ages. 

So  much  for  the  figures  themselves  ;  now  for  their  explanation. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  examining  the  influence  of  marriage  upon 
criminality,  to  separate  the  moral  consequences  from  other  factors. 
We  are  mistaken,  for  example,  if  we  attribute  to  the  moral  influence  of 
marriage  the  fact  that  married  persons  are  less  often  guilty  of  the 
great  majority  of  economic  crimes  than  the  unmarried.  The  fact  that 
anyone  marries  is  ordinarily  an  indication  that  he  is  in  a  material 
situation  more  or  less  good.  The  danger  that  he  will  commit  an 
economic  offense  becomes,  then,  much  less  great  than  when  he  is  in 
a  less  comfortable  condition.  The  correctness  of  this  position  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  given,  according  to  which  married 
men  still  young  give  a  higher  figure  than  that  furnished  by  the  bache- 
lors. The  reason  is  that  proletarians  marry  while  still  young.  The 
material  cares  of  these  husbands  are  then  much  greater  than  later  on 
when  their  children  have  already  left  home,  or  are  at  least  earning 
their  own  living.^  If  we  examine  the  figures  for  insults  we  shall  see 
that  married  men  and  women  both  are  more  guilty  than  the  un- 
married. It  would  be  very  erroneous  to  conclude  that  marriage 
increases  the  tendency  to  this  offense.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  when  a  single  dwelling  (or  barrack  rather)  is  the 
common  habitation  of  several  workmen's  families,  living  conditions 
easily  become  a  permanent  source  of  disputes.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
marriage  but  bad  housing  conditions  which  appear  as  a  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  crime.    If  it  were  possible  to  separate  these  conditions 

1  ("Rebellion"  has  a  wider  signifioanoe  in  French  than  in  English,  any 
vicdenoe  to  public  officials  being  so  designated.  The  word  is  retained,  how- 
ever, for  brevity.  —  Transl.] 

*  C/.  F,  Priming^  "Ueber  frdhzeitige  Heiraten,  deren  Vorztlge  und 
NaohteQe."    See  also  Darkheim,  "Le  suicide*',  pp.  186  ff. 
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or  these  material  consequences  of  marriage  from  its  moral  conse- 
quences, the  difiPerence  between  the  criminality  of  the  married  and  the 
unmarried  would  not  appear  very  great.  Especially  is  this  true  if  we 
keep  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  bourgeoisie  generally  marry  at  a  more 
advanced  age  than  the  proletariat.  This  brings  it  about  that  there 
are  more  of  the  bourgeois  among  the  older  married  people  than  among 
the  younger ;  and  since,  from  other  causes,  the  bourgeoisie  oonmiit 
fewer  crimes  than  the  proletariat,  the  influence  of  marriage  seems 
greater  here  than  it  really  is. 

As  for  the  criminality  of  women  it  must  be  noted  that  the  un- 
married women  of  the  bourgeoisie  represent  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  unmarried  women  than  the  women  of  this  dass 
do  of  women  in  general.  And  since  from  other  causes  the  criminality 
of  the  women  of  this  last  dass  is  very  small,  marriage  seems  to  have  a 
less  favorable  efiPect  than  it  really  has. 

As  for  the  consequences  of  marriage  upon  morality,  I  believe  th^ 
are  the  following.  In  the  first  place  marriage  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  especially  if  there  are  children. 
Then  when  man  and  wife  understand  one  another,  when  they  are 
happy  in  their  union,  no  one  will  deny  that  marriage  has  a  strong  moral 
influence,  for,  according  to  the  proverb,  happy  people  are  not  wicked. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  married  men  participate  less  than  bachelors 
in  the  crimes  of  rebellion,  assault,  homicide,  murder,  etc.,  while 
widowers  are  more  often  guilty  of  them,  becoming  addicted  to  alcohol 
after  the  death  of  their  wives,  or  becoming  demoralized  in  other  ways. 
However,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  the  moral  influence  of 
love  than  of  marriage  in  the  sense  of  legal  monogamy.  Happy 
married  couples  do  not  owe  their  happiness  to  the  legal  sanction. 
Without  it  their  happiness  would  be  as  great.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
couple  is  ill-assorted  for  one  reason  or  another,  then  marriage  has  a 
very  demoralizing  influence.  Legal  monogamy  comes  into  play  in 
such  cases  by  rendering  difficult  the  separation  of  persons  who  do  not 
understand  each  other,  or  of  whom  one  or  the  other  conducts  himself 
badly. 

The  great  power  of  a  man  over  his  wife,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
economic  preponderance,  may  equally  be  a  demoralizing  cause.  It  is 
certain  that  there  will  always  be  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  those  whom  social  circumstances  have  clothed  with  a 
certain  authority.  How  many  women  there  are  who  now  have  to 
endure  the  coarseness  and  bad  treatment  of  their  husbands,  but  would 
not  hesitate  to  leave  them  if  their  economic  dependence  and  the  law 
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did  not  prevent.  Holmes,  the  author  of  ''Pictures  and  Problems 
from  London  Police  Courts",  who  for  years  saw  all  the  unfortunates 
who  came  before  these  tribunals,  says  in  this  connection:  ''A  good 
number  of  Englishmen  seem  to  think  they  have  as  perfect  a  right  to 
thrash  or  kick  their  wives  as  the  American  had  to  'lick  his  nigger.' 
Yes,  and  some  of  these  fellows  are  completely  astonished  when  a 
magistrate  ventures  to  hold  a  difiPerent  opinion.  I  well  remember  a 
great  hulking  fellow,  with  a  leg-of-mutton  fist,  being  charged  with 
assaulting  a  policeman.  After  all  the  evidence  had  been  given,  the 
magistrate  inquired  whether  the  prisoner  had  been  previously  charged. 
'Yes,  your  worship,  he  was  here  two  months  ago,  charged  with 
assaulting  a  female.'  As  the  prisoner  declared  this  was  false,  and 
indignantly  denied  that  he  had  ever  assaulted  a  female,  the  gaoler 
brought  in  his  book  and  proved  the  conviction.  The  prisoner  then 
looked  up  in  astonishment,  and  said :  'Oh,  why,  it  was  only  my  own 
wife ! '  Only  their  own  wives ;  but  how  those  wives  suffer !  Is  there 
any  misery  equal  to  theirs,  any  slavery  to  compare  with  theirs  ?  If 
so,  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  them,  and  their 
existence  is  our  shame  and  degradation."  ^ 

Further  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  marriage  entered  into  for 
reasons  of  self-interest  is  demoralizing. 

Although  the  above  consequences  of  marriage  must  be  mentioned, 
that  our  discussion  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  although  they 
may  have  a  certain  importance  for  the  etiology  of  crime,  yet  their 
influence  is  not  very  great.  There  are  causes  of  criminality  much 
more  important,  which  may  put  those  that  have  been  named  entirely 
in  the  shade.^ 

Before  taking  up  the  criminal  consequences  of  the  family,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  place  to  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment 
upon  the  criminality  of  women.  In  treating  above  of  the  origin  of 
marriage  as  it  exists  today,  we  have  at  the  same  time  spoken  of  the 
social  position  of  woman. 

d.  The  criminality  of  women.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  extent 
and  nature  we  must  begin  with  some  statistics. 

»P.  40. 

>  NoTK  TO  THB  AMERICAN  EDITION :  Cf.  the  foUowing  recent  works  upon  the 
relation  between  marriagre  and  criminality:  for  Qennany:  Aachaffenburg^ 
op,  cil.,  pp.  139  ff. ;  PoUiUf  op.  cit.,  pp.  34  ff. ;  for  Austria :  Hoegel,  op.  cU., 
pp.  16  ff. ;  HerZt  ov.  cU.,  pp.  127  ff. ;  for  the  Balkan  States :  Wcuuer,  op.  eit., 
pp.  128  ff. ;  for  Belgium :  Jacquart,  op.  cU.,  pp.  80  ff. ;  for  the  Netherlands : 
de  Roos,  op.  cU.,  pp.  122  f.  See  further  N.  ifii/ier.^'Biografisch-aetiologisch 
onderzoek  over  oocidivie,  etc." 
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Germany,  188S-1896J 


Simple  theft 

Aggravated  theft 

Embezzlement 

Robbery  and  extortion    .... 
Receiving  stolen  goods     .    .    .    .    , 

Fraud   

Forgery 

Perjury , 

Threats 

Procuration 

Rape,  etc 

Insults 

Domiciliary  trespass 

Malicious  mischief 

Arson 

Violence  and  threats  against  officials 

Minor  assaults 

Serious  assaults 

Murder 

Homicide 

Crimes  in  general 


To  100.000  Pbbsons  Ovsb  12  or  thb 
Samb  Sbx,  THxas  was  an  Atsbaoe 
NuicBKB  or  PsaaoMS  Sbwtbkcsd  or: 


Men. 

Women. 

352.49 

132.25 

57.05 

7.10 

80.97 

18.25 

2.44 

0.10 

28.21 

16.3S 

88.06 

19.50 

18.78 

3.75 

6.83 

2.31 

46.86 

2.65 

5.21 

7.28 

20.63 

0.15 

204.32 

69.52 

00.38 

12.25 

80.37 

4.85 

2.43 

0.54 

77.45 

5.90 

118.30 

12.71 

256.86 

25.99 

0.56 

0.13 

0.75 

0.15 

1847.03 

380.42 

This  table  shows  that  women  have  a  general  criminality  from  4  to  5 
times  less  than  that  of  men.  The  figure  for  women  exceeds  that  for 
men  in  the  case  of  one  crime  only,  procuration ;  for  the  others  it  is 
smaller,  and  for  some  very  small  {e.g.  assaults,  assassination,  etc). 
The  following  table  gives  an  idea  still  clearer  and  more  detailed. 


Germany,  1896J 


Cbimbs. 


Abandonment  of  children 

Abortion 

Procuration 

Receiving  stolen  goods  (repeated  reddivism) . 

"      (simple) 


NniCBBB  ov  Pbbbons  Con« 

▼XOTBD  TO  100,000  ov 

Samb  Sbx. 


Men. 


0.02 
0.4 
6.0 
0.07 
26.5 


Women. 


0.1 
1.7 
9.2 
0.1 
13.1 


Numbbb  or 
Womac  CoR- 

TICTBO  TO 

Each  100 
Men  Coif- 

VICTED. 


800.0 
437.3 
167.7 
15a3 
53.9 


1  ^'Kriminalstatistik  f.  d.  Jahr  1896",  Erl&uterun|gen,  II,  p.  33. 

[NoTB  TO  THE  AifSRiCAN  Edftion  :  The  "Kriminalstatistik  fQr  das  Jahr 
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Simple  theft 

Ptejuiy 

Insults 

Simple  tlieft  (repeated  recidivism)    .    , 

Homicide 

Arsoo 

EmbeKKlement 

Fraud 

CriDies  in  general 

Eztortkm 

Aggravated  theft 

Domiciliary  trespass 

Minor  assaults 

Aggravated  theft  (repeated  recidivism) 

Serious  assaults 

Violence,  etc.  against  officials  .    .    . 

\iolenoe  and  threats 

Malicious  mischief 

Robbery 

Crimes  against  morals  upon  children 


NUMBBB  OV    PBRSOICS    COlf- 
VICTSD  TO   100,000  OV 

Samk  Sax. 

NuMBBB  or 

WOMXM  CON- 

vxotxd  to 
Eacb  100 

Men. 

Women. 

Men  Con- 

VICTBD. 

274.6 

100.8 

40.1 

8.1 

1.2 

88.7 

228.7 

76.5 

84.2 

51.7 

14.4 

80.5 

0.5 

0.1 

22.0 

2.2 

0.5 

21.8 

85.6 

17.6 

20.6 

101.7 

20.4 

20.1 

2177.07 

888.9 

17.9 

8.0 

0.4 

14.8 

45.0 

5.6 

18.5 

108.8 

12.8 

11.8 

188.8 

15.4 

11.1 

14.4 

1.2 

9.1 

448.4 

82.8 

7.8 

88.8 

5.6 

6.8 

60.7 

8.6 

5.9 

98.6 

5.4 

5.8 

2.4 

0.07 

2.9 

25.8 

0.2 

0.7 

The  country  upon  which  we  are  about  to  fix  our  attention  is : 


England  and  Wales,  1898-1900.^ 


NUICBBB  OP  WoifXN  TO  THE  100  PsaSONB  SXNTKNCXO  POB: 

Ybabs. 

Oifensee  tried  on  Indictment. 

Offenses  tried  Summarily. 

1898 

18.07 

28.89 

1894 

12.95 

28.50 

1895 

18.26 

28.94 

1896 

11.75 

28.58 

1897 

12.00 

28.99 

1898 

11.82 

28.66 

1899 

11.70 

28.89 

1900 

11.51 

24.67 

1903*'  contains  very  important  data  bearing  upon  the  period  1882-1902, 
with  regard  to  feminine  cnminality  in  Qermany.] 

i  "Judicial  Statistics,  England  and  Wales,  Pt.  I,  Criminal  Statistics,  1899", 
p.  /i5,  with  separate  calculations  made  for  1900. 
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When  we  examine  this  table,  as  well  as  the  one  that  follows,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  women  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  population 
(51.5  %  according  to  the  census  of  1901).^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  for  the  more 
important  groups  of  offenses : 

England  and  Wales,  1808-ia94.' 


NUICBKB  OV  WoiCBN  TO  100  PBHtOn 

' Semtbncbd. 


Abortion  and  failure  to  report  birth     .    . 
Kidnapping  and  cruelty  to  children     .    . 

Counterfeiting,  etc. 

Malicious  mischief 

Crimes  against  property  without  violence 

Other  crimes 

Crimes  of  violence  against  persons       .    . 

Robbery  and  extortion 

Forgery        

Domiciliary  trespass,  etc 

Sexual  crimes        


These  statistics  show,  then,  that  in  England  also  the  criminality  of 
women  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  men.  However  there  is  great  diver- 
gence in  the  crimes  taken  separately. 

»  "The  Statesman's  Yearbook.  1902",  p.  14. 

'"Judicial  Statistios,  England  and  Wales,  Criminal  Statistics,   1894,'/ 
p.  19. 
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Austria,  1809.^ 


Cbxios. 

Of  100  CoNYiCTBD  ov  Ejlcr  Cbimb  thkhb 

wkbb: 

Men. 

Women. 

nent  of  children       

7.1 
10.7 
69.6 
79.1 
80.4 
80.9 
85.2 
86.1 
89.5 
91.6 
93.4 
94.8 
95.1 
95.8 
96.7 
96.8 
97.3 
97.4 

92.8 
89.2 

30.3 

20.8 

19.5 

OD 

19.0 

14.7 

ffeneral 

13.9 

10.4 

Mty 

breach  of  trust 

unst  religion 

8.8 
6.5 
5.1 
4.8 

uaults 

ime    T     .    *    t    ......     . 

4.1 
3.2 

mi^hief 

3.1 
2.6 

[ 

2.5 

lection  with  this  table  we  must  note  that,  according  to  the 
)f  1890,  51.6  %  of  the  population  over  14  are  women. 


France,  1881-1900  (Persons  accused).' 


1881-1885. 

1886-1890. 

1891-1806. 

1896-1900. 

Average 
Annual 
Number. 

% 

86 
14 

Average 

Annual 

Number. 

% 

Average 
Annual 
Number. 

• 

% 

Annual 
Number. 

% 

e  Assizes 

1 

nen  .... 

3,767 
615 

3,589 
646 

85 
15 

3,389 
631 

84 
16 

2,900 
500 

85 
15 

le  Correctional 
lals: 

1 

nen .... 

162,573 
26,330 

86 
14 

172,162 
27.719 

86 
14 

179,194 
29,992 

86 
14 

165,586 
28,049 

86 
14 

e  Erg^ebnisse  der  Strafrechtspfleg:e  in  den  im  Reiohsrate  vertretenen 
ichen  und  L&ndem  im  Jahre  1899",  p.  xlix. 

^pjpoTt  au  president  de  la  r^publique  fran^aise  sur  radministration 
itlce  criminelle  de  1881-1900  ,  pp.  zix,  gzvi. 
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As  the  two  following  tables  show,  the  part  which  women  take  in 
di£Ferent  crimes  varies  greatly,  as  in  the  countries  cited  above. 


France,  1900  (Assizes)  J 


Infanticide 

Abortion 

Domestic  theft 

Murder 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy 

Arson 

Counterfeiting 

Serious  assault 

Crimes  in  general 

Homicide 

Other  aggravated  thefts 

Parricide 

Forgery 

Concealment  or  false  attribution  of  parentage 
Rape  and  indecent  assault  upon  children   .     . 

Breach  of  trust       

Theft  with  violence 


To  100  AcouaxD  thebk  were: 


Men. 

Women. 

5 

95 

12 

88 

82 

18 

84 

16 

84 

16 

84 

16 

85 

15 

86 

14 

86 

14 

90 

10 

91 

9 

92 

8 

92 

8 

9S 

7 

98 

2 

98 

2 

98 

2 

For  the  correctional  tribunals  the  figures  are  as  follows : 


France,  1900  (Correctional  Tribunals).' 


OrFBNBBB. 


Concealment  of  parentage   .    . 
Offenses  against  chastity      .    . 

Adultery 

Defanuition  and  insult    .     .    . 

Theft 

Fraud 

Offenses  against  public  decency 

All  offenses 

Criminal  breach  of  trust .     .    . 

Assaults 

Mendicity 

Domiciliary  trespass  .... 

Rebellion 

Vagrancy 


To  100  Persons  Arraionkd  theri  wcbb: 


Men. 

Women. 

5 

95 

29 

71 

50 

50 

75 

25 

80 

20 

83 

17 

85 

15 

87 

13 

88 

12 

89 

11 

89 

11 

91 

9 

92 

8 

95 

5 

1  Figured  from  "Compte  g^n^ral  de  i'administration  de  la  justice  orimi- 
ndle  pendant  I'ann^  1900",  pp.  30-31. 
«  Op,  cU„  pp.  54-62,  Tab.  AAlX. 
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It  is  only  in  some  few  crimes  that  women  play  a  larger  part  than 
men  (infanticide,  abortion,  concealment  of  parentage,  offenses  against 
chastity  —  including  procuration) ;  in  all  others  they  play  a  smaller 
part,  and  in  some  cases  much  smaller,  than  the  men. 

We  turn  now  to  Italy : 

Italy,  1894-1886.^ 


NUMBBB  OV  WOMBM  CONVICTBD. 

Tbass. 

JuftioMof  the 
Peaoe. 

GomotiooAl 
Tribunals. 

AMiaee. 

TotaL 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

% 

% 

% 

1884 

46,688 

18.81 

_^ 

^_ 

804 

6.00 

_^ 

__ 

1885 

48,068 

17.58 

— 

— 

804 

5.91 

— 

— 

1886 

51,199 

18.28 

— 

— 

297 

6.88 

— 

— 

1887 

45,598 

17.58 

4,690 

9.80 

265 

5.11 

50,558 

16.05] 

1888 

49,125 

17.88 

4,482 

8.56 

290 

5.81 

53,897 

15.86 

1889 

58,690 

18.88 

4,910 

9.08 

272 

5.68 

58,872* 

16,78 

1890 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28,984 

18.291 

1891 

26,182 

18.28 

1892 

25,638 

17.21 

1893 

22,959 

16.21 ' 

1894 

26,274 

17.34 

1895 

28,502 

16.96 

The  following  table  shows  us  to  what  e3rt;ent  the  women  are  guilty 
if  the  different  crimes : 

Italy,  1891-1896.' 


Offbhsm. 

^^     «AA    ** 

POB  Eacb  Omnisa 

TO  lOO  Bun 

■ajtofev 

Men. 

Women. 

fifantiridp    ......t.«.«f 

7.70 
19.11 
21.65 
53.70 
54.78 
58.27 

62.85 

92.30 

'locimtioii 

80.89 

Abortion 

78.85 

46.30 

jomltfl 

45.22 

Menses  against  morals  and  order  of  the  family 
Ibandonment  of  children,  abuse  of  means  of 

41.73 
37.15 

>For  the  vears  1884-1889  taken  from  the  "Statistioa  giudiziaria  penale 
Mr  Tanno  1889",  and  for  the  years  following  from  the  Notizie  oomple- 
Dentari  idle  statistiohe  giudiziane  penali  degli  anni  1890-95." 

*  The  fact  that  a  new  penal  code  went  into  effect  in  1890  makes  a  notioe- 
kUe  change  in  the  total  ngures.  '  Op,  eit,,  p.  xzzvii. 
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Italy — Continued. 


Offbni 


Simple  theft 

Fraud  in  commerce  and  industry 

Offenses  in  general 

Minor  assaults 

Corruption  of  minors  and  offenses  against 

decency 

Fraud,  etc 

Aggravated  theft 

Thieate 

Rebellion  and  insults  to  public  officials      .    . 

Forgery 

Serious  assaults 

Murder 

Counterfeit  money 

Homicide 

Offenses  against  public  order 

Robbery,  etc 

Rape,  etc 


To  100  BBNTKMCSD  POB  Each  Omim 


75.63 
79.46 
82.81 
83.32 

84.80 
85.74 
88.77 
90.68 
90.95 
92.49 
93.61 
93.91 
95.02 
96.74 
97.70 
97.77 
99.04 


24.87 
20.54 
17.19 
16.68 

15.20 
14.26 
11.23 
9.32 
9.05 
7.51 
6.39 
6.09 
4.98 
3.26 
2.30 
2.23 
0.96 


According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  population  over  9  years  old 
consisted  of  49.4  %  men  and  50.6  %  women.^ 

Finally  some  figures  for  the  Netherlands : 


Netherlands,  1896-1900.> 

NUICBKB  SeMTKNCXD. 

Ybabs. 

Men. 

Women. 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

% 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

13,964 
14,483 
14,018 
13,928 
13,234 

89.6 
90.0 
89.5 
90.5 
91.3 

1,625 
1,618 
1,646 
1,463 
1,254 

10.4 

10.0 

10.5 

9.5 

8.7 

1  "Statesman's  Year  Book",  1910,  p.  948. 

'  Taken  from  '*de  G^ereohteliike  Statistiek  van  het  Koningrijk  der  Neder- 
landen",  1896-1899,  and  "de  Crimineele  Statistiek",  1900.  For  more  de- 
tailed information  upon  the  Netherlands  see  Loosjea,  "Bijdrage  tot  de  studie 
van  de  orimioaliteit  der  vrouw",  pp.  8-30. 
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len  participate  in  the  different  crimes  in  the  following  propor- 


Netherlands,  190L^ 


To  100  Sbmtknobd  thbbk  wbbe: 


I  of  a  minor  (as  principal  or  accessory) 

nsults 

heft 

against  public  decency 

e 

ted  theft 

ement 

g  stolen  goods 

issault 

IS  mischief 

ty  and  vagrancy 

upon  officials 

ary  trespass 

Q 


Women. 


98.8 

S5.1 

21.0 

20.0 

18.2 

10.5 

9.5 

8.9 

8.2 

7.9 

6.5 

5.8 

4.5 

S.5 

2.7 

1.9 

1.3 


iiole  population  being  divided  in  1901  into  50.5  %  women  and 
men,  the  figures  given  above  make  the  criminality  of  woman 
a  little  greater  than  it  really  is. 


i,  then,  are  the  facts,  which  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  in  all 
mtries  named  the  criminality  of  women  is  much  less  than  that 
I.  However,  it  is  greater  than  we  should  suppose  from  the 
»  since  almost  all  the  figures  (except  those  for  France)  have  to 
1  persons  convicted,  and  acquittal  is  much  more  common  in  the 
women  than  in  that  of  men.  We  have  already  given  the  figures 
many  in  regard  to  this  matter.  In  England  the  percentage  of 
tions  is  82  %  for  men  and  79  %  for  women.' 

ared  from  "Krimineele  statistiek  over  hot  iaar  1901." 
riminal  Statistics,  1899",  p.  27.    See  in  the  same  place  the  reason 
Jdng  that  the  figures  quoted  for  the  number  of  women  aoquitted  are 
ill.     Morrison  says  that  in  England  one  woman  in  four  is  acquitted, 
3  man  in  six.     ("Juvenile  Offenders",  p.  46.) 
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In  France  the  differences  are  still  greater : 


France,  1881-1890  (Assizes). 


Six. 

PSBOEMTAaK  OF  AOQUITrAIA. 

1881-1885. 

1886-1890. 

1891-1895. 

1896-1000. 

Men 

Women 

25 
45 

25 

47 

26 
50 

S8 
58 

1896-1900  (Correctional  Tribunals).* 


Six. 

PSBCBMTAQB  OF  AOQUnTALS  TO  EaCB  A<»-CATBQ0BT. 

Under  16. 

16  to  21. 

Ov«r21. 

Men 

Women 

57 
58 

6 
0 

5 

7 

These  figures  lead  to  the  presumption  that  in  other  countries  also 
women  are  more  apt  to  be  acquitted  than  men. 

Other  reasons  why  the  criminality  of  women  seems  smaller  than  it 
really  is  are  the  following :  As  is  shown  by  the  statistics  cited,  the 
offenses  of  which  women  are  most  often  guilty,  are  also  those  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  discover,  namely  those  committed  without  vio- 
lence. Then,  those  who  have  been  injured  are  less  likely  to  bring  a 
complaint  against  a  woman  than  against  a  man.'  But  even  when  we 
take  account  of  all  these  things,  the  criminality  of  women  remains 
much  smaller  than  that  of  men.    This  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

First.  An  examination  of  the  tables  shows  that  women  participate 
less  in  the  crimes  which  require  strength  or  courage.  The  first  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  then,  that  the  average  woman  of  our  time 
has  less  strength  and  courage  than  the  average  man,  and  consequently 
commits  on  the  average  fewer  crimes  than  he. 

Second.  It  is  clear  that  women  take  small  part  in  sexual  crimes 
(for  procuration  is  not  a  sexual  crime  but  an  economic  one),  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  sexual  crimes  cannot,  from  their 


*  "Rapport",  etc.,  p.  xxxiv. 
■  Op,  cti.,  p.  Ivi. 

*  See  Colajanni,  "Sooiologia  oriminale",  II,  p.  83 ;  Fdldes,  op,  eU.  pp.  630, 
631 ;  and  Aforrison,  op.  cU.,  p.  46. 
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naturey  be  committed  by  women.  Another  reason  is  that  the  r61e  of 
^omen  in  the  sexual  life  (and  thus  in  the  criminal  sexual  life)  is  rather 
passive  than  active. 

Third.  The  small  part  played  by  women  in  economic  crimes  com- 
mitted because  of  poverty  or  even  of  greed,  is  explained  by  prostitu- 
tion, which  generally  yields  greater  and  more  certain  returns  than 
crime,  and  avoids  the  risk  of  prison. 

Fourth.  A  comparison  of  the  criminal  statistics  of  different  coun- 
tries has  not  much  value  for  the  different  reasons  already  given  (Pt. 
I,  Ch.  n,  sec.  XIX).  Only  when  the  figures  are  very  different  may 
one  draw  a  conclusion  from  them.  A  comparison  of  the  tables  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  criminality  of  women  does  not  differ  much  in  the 
countries  named.  However,  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  more  or  less  grave  in  the  Italian  statistics 
(assizes  and  correctional  tribunals)  we  discover  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  England,  for  example,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Italy  on  the  other.  While  the  former  country  shows  about  12  % 
(offenses  tried  on  indictment)  and  23  %  (offenses  tried  summarily)  of 
women  among  those  convicted,  the  figures  are  5  to  6  %  (assizes)  and 
about  9  %  (corr.  trib.)  in  the  latter  country.  This  difference  shows 
that  the  direction  in  which  the  principal  reason  for  woman's  small  part 
in  crime  must  be  sought,  is  in  her  social  position.  This  differs  less 
from  that  of  the  man  in  England  than  in  Italy.  However,  there  are 
figures  much  more  significant  than  those  I  have  just  cited.  Between 
1398  and  1399  the  percentage  of  convicts  in  prison  in  Scotland  was 
between  36  and  37.^  In  Denmark  from  1876  to  1885  about  26  %  of 
the  convicts  were  women.^  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  Denmark 
and  Scotland  are  countries  where  the  social  position  of  women  ap- 
proaches most  closely  that  of  men.  Let  us  set  in  opposition  to  this 
now  a  country  like  Algeria  where  the  life  of  woman  is  entirely  different. 
It  appears  that  there  between  1881  and  1900  3  %  of  those  arraigned 
before  the  assizes  were  women,  and  4  %  of  those  arraigned  before  the 
correctional  tribunals.' 

An  examination  of  the  criminality  of  women  in  the  different  parts 

1  "Criminal  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  1899",  p.  54. 

*  Lootjes^  op,  ciL^p,  50. 

'Fifnured  from  Tables  23  and  24  of  the  ''Rapport  au  pr^ident  de  la 
r^ubhque  fran^^aise*',  etc. 

[Note  to  the  American  EnmoN :  Wadler  tells  us  that  in  Servia  the  per- 
eentage  of  feminine  criminality  is  between  3.71  (1893)  and  6.25  (1903) ;  in 
Greece,  about  2  (1899-1902) ;  in  Bulgaria,  about  3.2  (189^1906) ;  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzeepvina,  between  5.07  (1899)  and  6.69  (1902)  (op.  cU.,  pp.  94,  102- 
104).    In  Rumania,  Minovici  tells  us,  the  percentage  is  2.42  (1874-1890).] 
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of  the  same  country,  Grermany  for  example,  shows  that  the  highest 
figures  for  female  criminality  are  furnished  by  the  great  cities  and  the 
countries  most  developed  economically. 


Germanyi 

1897-1898.' 

CinBs  OB 

COUMTSIBS. 

Pbbcsntaok 

OF  Women  am omq  th 

CONYICTB. 

1897. 

1896. 

Berlin 

27.8 
24.7 
22.0 
21.8 
20.6 
18.6 
17.8 
16.7 
15.2 
13.8 

27.6 

Hamburg 

26.S 

Saxonv 

21.7 

Prussia 

21.5 

Germany  as  a  whole  . 
Bavaria     .     .     .     .     ^ 

20.S 

18.6 

Alsace-Lorraine 

18.1 

Wurtembers 

15.8 

Hesse 

14.4 

Baden  

12.1 

As  regards  England,  Morrison  says  that  of  misdemeanors  £5  %  are 
committed  by  women  in  London  (Metropolitan  Police  District),  and 
33  %  in  Manchester ;  while  women  commit  only  10  %  of  the  misde- 
meanors in  Surrey,  and  about  14  %  in  Lancashire.*  The  high  per- 
centages come  then  in  the  places  where  the  social  position  of  woman 
is  most  nearly  equal  to  that  of  man. 

Dr.  H.  Hoegel  gives  the  following  table  for  Austria.  As  the 
author  says  it  proves  that  the  country  where  the  woman  takes  the 
greatest  part  in  the  economic  life  gives  the  highest  figures  for  female 
criminality. 

As  to  the  movement  of  the  criminality  of  women  the  data  that  I 
have  given,  and  others  that  I  have  at  my  disposal,  are  not  significant 
enough  to  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion.  In  England  it  has  been 
made  out  that  there  is  a  small  diminution  of  serious  crimes  and  a  slight 
increase  of  minor  offenses,  though  the  period  of  observation  is  very 
short.  Between  1881  and  1900  the  relative  criminality  of  men  and 
women  remained  constant.  In  Italy  there  was  between  1890  and 
1895  a  slight  increase  in  the  absolute  number,  and  a  slight,  but 
fluctuating,  diminution  in  the  relative  number.  In  the  Netherlands 
the  proportions  remained  pretty  constant  from  1896  to  1901. 

1  *'Eriminalstatistik  fOr  das  Jahr  1898",  II,  p.  73. 
*  "Juvenile  Offenders",  p.  47. 
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COUMTBT. 

NuMBBB  OF  Women  to 

Numn  OF  ComncnoNs 
FOB  Cbiiob  to  10,000 

100  of  Population. 

100  Convicts. 

or  Population. 

MormvU 

Silesia 

Safatburg 

Bohemia 

Lower  Austria  .... 
Upper  Austria  .... 

Austria 

Carinthia 

GaKcia 

l>rol  and  Vorarlberg 

Styria 

Bukowina 

littoral  of  Trieste      .    . 
Guniola 

52.5 
52.5 
50.9 
52.0 
51.4 
50.9 
51.4 
51.6 
51.0 
51.4 
50.7 
50.0 
50.2 
52.5 
50.0 

18.0 
17.8 
17.6 
17.2 
16.7 
16.1 
14.9 
14.7 
18.7 
13.5 
12.9 
11.8 
8.8 
7.5 
6.8 

15.9 

17.8 

17.6 
8.9 

14.1 

13.9 

12.6 

18.5 
13.7-10.4  * 
10.5-12.0* 

17.8 

13.3 

14.2 

19.5 

13.9 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  Grermany  and  Austria : 

Germany,  1888-1900/ 


NUMBSR  CONYICTBD. 

numbsb  op 
Women  Convictcd 
TO  Each  100  Mcn 

Convicted. 

Ykabs. 

To  the  100.000  Men 
over  12. 

To  the  100.000 
Women  over  12. 

1888 
1884 
1896 
1898 
1900 

1,821.7 
2,164.3 
2.177.7 

858.0 
874.9 
888.9 

19.7 
18.7 
17.9 
19.5 
19.3 

There  was,  then,  an  increase  in  the  criminality  of  women,  but  a 
smaller  increase  than  that  of  men  (except  in  1898). 

i"Die  Straff&Uiffkeit  des  Weibes**,  p.  253  (Arohiv  f.  Krim.  Anthr.  u. 
Kriminalstatistik,  V). 

*  (Jalioia,  Western  and  Eastern  separately. 

'  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  separately. 

« From  '*Kriminal8tati8tik",  1^,  1894,  1896,  1898,  and  1900. 
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AttStril^  1881-18n.> 


Percentage  of  Persons  Convicted  who  toere  Women. 


18S1-1886. 

1880-1890. 

1801-1805. 

1800. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

14.8 

14.6 

14.7 

14.1 

14.4 

18.5 

18.9 

Here,  then,  there  was  a  slight  but  fluctuating  diminution  in  the  crimi- 
nality of  women  in  proportion  to  that  of  men. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  figures  given  do  not  contribute  much 
to  the  support  of  the  thesis  that  it  is  especially  the  social  position  of 
women  which  is  the  cause  of  their  being  less  criminal.  This  position 
has  been  modified  during  the  years  to  which  the  figures  given  refer. 
Women  participate  much  more  than  formerly  in  the  whole  economic 
and  social  life.  One  would  accordingly  naturally  look  for  a  great 
increase  in  the  criminality  of  women.  Nevertheless  these  figures 
cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  used  to  refute  the  thesis  in  question,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

In  the  first  place  the  figures  given  cover  a  short  jieriod  only.  They 
do  not  show  very  much,  therefore ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
increase  of  the  importance  of  the  rdle  of  woman  in  the  economic  life, 
the  modification  of  her  position  in  the  whole  social  life  is  not  made  so 
quickly  that  one  can  expect  much  of  an  increase  in  female  criminality 
in  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  last  few  years.' 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  figures  give  the  ratio  of  the  crimes 
of  women  to  those  of  men ;  they  do  not  then  show  whether  the  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  criminality  of 
women,  or  rather  to  an  increase  in  that  of  men.  This  latter  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  Germany.' 

In  the  third  place  the  statistics  at  my  disposal  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  criminality  of  women,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  are  changes  in  the  qualita- 
tive character  of  the  crimes  even  though  its  quantitative  character 
remains  about  the  same.^ 

» **  Die  Ergebnisse  etc.".  p.  xlviii. 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Wadler  points  out  that  in  the  Balkan 
States  the  percenta^re  of  feminine  Griminality  is  rapidly  increasing.] 

*  See  Loosjes,  op.  cit,^  pp.  11,  12. 

*  See  Looajes,  op.  cU,,  p.  12,  where  he  demonstrates  that  the  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  female  criminality  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  diminution 
of  mendicity. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  French  and  German  statistics  bearing 
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A  very  conclusive  proof  of  the  thesis  that  the  social  position  of 
woman  is  what  explains  her  lower  criminality,  is  as  follows.  The 
difference  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the  two  sexes  decreases  as  we 
descend  the  social  scale.  If  the  social  position  of  woman  is  then  an 
important  determinant  of  her  lower  criminality,  the  figures  ought  to 
show  that  the  criminality  of  men  differs  more  from  that  of  women  in 
the  well-to-do  classes  than  in  classes  less  privileged.  Now  the  figures 
already  given  (pp.  482  ff.)  upon  the  intellectual  development  of 
criminals  confirm  our  hypothesis  completely.  Just  so  the  tables 
upon  the  financial  situation  of  criminals  (see  pp.  493, 494) ;  in  Austria, 
for  example,  0.2  %  of  the  women  convicted  in  1899  came  from  the 
wdl-to-do  classes,  and  0.4  %  of  the  men.  There  were  no  well-to-do 
women  at  all  among  those  convicted  of  the  graver  crimes.  Just  so 
again,  in  the  table  of  Prussian  recidivists  the  women  form  4  %  of  the 
well-to-do  convicts  and  14  %  of  the  poor  convicts. 

Finally  the  figures  for  the  influence  of  marriage  upon  criminality 
show  (see  p.  5  IS  ff.)  that  the  criminality  of  widows  is  very  great. 
This  proves  that  the  smaller  criminality  of  woman  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  innate  qualities,  but  rather  in  the  social  environment.  For  widows 
are  generally  forced  to  come  into  contact  with  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  world  more  than  other  women. 

We  have  still  to  explain  how  social  position  is  a  cause  of  a  lower  degree 
of  criminality.  As  to  economic  offenses,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  small  part  that  woman  plays  in  the  economic  life  has  the  result 
that  the  desire  to  be  enriched  at  some  one  else's  expense  is  less  aroused 
in  her  than  it  is  in  man,  and  that  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  the 
desire  is  presented  to  her  less  often  than  to  him.  As  to  crimes  com- 
mitted for  vengeance  etc.,  since  women  live  more  retired  lives  they 
enter  less  quickly  into  conflict  with  others,  and  hence  are  less  in 
danger  of  committing  such  crimes.  Then  the  fact  that  women  are 
less  addicted  to  alcohol  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  almost 
wholly  negligible  participation  of  women  in  political  life  explains  why 
they  are  almost  never  guilty  of  political  crimes,  a  kind  of  crime  rare 
enough  in  any  case. 

After  the  long  detour  that  we  have  made  (in  order  to  comprehend 
what  follows),  we  come  now  at  last  to  the  subject  which  especially 


upon  a  long  period  show  that  the  eoonomio  oriminality  of  woman  tends  to 
decrease,  ana  that  against  persons  to  inorease.  The  last  fact  corresponds, 
therefore,  with  the  thesis  that  the  social  situation  of  woman  explains  her 
criminality.  The  first  fact  is  explained  perhaps  by  the  decrease  of  poverty 
resulting  from  the  greater  participation  of  woman  in  the  economic  life.] 
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concerns  us  in  this  section,  the  influence  of  the  economic  and  social 
life  upon  the  social  sentiments  of  women. 

It  results  from  this  examination  that,  on  the  one  hand,  women 
feel  generally  less  than  men  the  direct  harmful  influences  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  system,  and  those  of  alcoholism;  that  the  influence, 
very  significant  for  criminality,  of  the  environment  in  which  she 
passes  her  youth,  acts  as  strongly  upon  her  as  upon  a  man ;  and  that 
militarism  has  no  influence  upon  her,  nor  has  prostitution  itself 
upon  the  majority  of  the  sex. 

Then  woman  has  lived  for  ages  in  a  state  of  oppression  injurious 
to  the  development  of  the  social  instincts,  which  forces  her  to  have 
recourse  to  jyipg  and  hypocrisy,  those  two  defensive  weapons  of  the 
oppressed.  Just  so  also  her  retired  life  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  her  feeling  of  solidarity  with  reference  to  persons 
outside  of  the  family. 

In  looking  the  whole  field  over  I  see  nothing  to  justify  the  opimon 
that  the  less  criminal  character  of  women  indicates  a  higher  morality, 
whether  innate  or  acquired.  The  consequences  of  her  manner  of  life, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  harmful  to  the  formation  of  character,  are  prob- 
ably counterbalanced  by  those  which  are  favorable.  Her  smaller 
criminality  is  like  the  health  of  a  hothouse  plant ;  it  is  due  not  to 
innate  qualities,  but  to  the  hothouse  which  protects  it  from  harmful 
influences.  If  the  life  of  women  were  like  that  of  men  their  crimi- 
nality would  hardly  differ  at  all  as  to  quantity,  though  perhaps  some- 
what as  to  quality.^ 

e.  The  family.  Here  we  have  to  take  up  the  question  of  how  far 
the  family  in  which  the  criminal  has  been  raised  has  contributed  to 
make  him  such.  It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  some  theoretical  obser- 
vations upon  the  question,  what  is  the  effect  of  moral  education  upon 

*  For  opinioQs  of  other  authors  see  Loosjes,  op,  cit,,  pp.  75-108. 

PMoTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDmoN :  Upon  feminine  criminality  in  general 
see  further  the  following  recent  works:  for  Ghermany:  Aschaffenburg,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  135 J^. ;  WvXffen,  op,  ciL,  I.  pp.  402  ff.,  and  II,  pp.  258  ff, ;  O.  M6n- 
kemuUer,  *'Korrectionsanstalt  und  Handarmenhaus " ;  Oallet  op,  cit.,  pp. 
68  ff. ;  Stdwesand,  op,  cit.,  pp.  23  #. ;  Sauer,  op,  c%t,y  pp.  57  ff.  For  Austna: 
Herr,  ''Die  Kriminalitat  des  Weibes  naoh  den  Ergebnissen  der  neueren 
osterreichisohen  Statistik"  ("Archiv  f.  Krim.  anthr.  u.  &im.",  XVIII), 
and  op,  cU,t  pp.  78  ff, ;  Hoegel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  410  ff.  For  the  Balkan  States: 
Wadler,  op,  cit.,  pp.  93  ff.  For  Beljgfium :  Jacqiuirt,  op.  cU.t  pp.  67  ff.  For 
France:  C,  Granier,  "La  femme  criminelle";  de  Lanessarit  op,  cit,,  pp.  145 
ff, ;  H,  Lacaze,  **De  la  criminality  feminine  en  France" ;  H.  Leale^  **I>e  la 
criminality  des  sexes"  ("Archives  d'anthr.  crim.",  XXV).  For  the  Nether- 
lands: de  Roo8,  op.  cit,,  pp.  76#. ;  Verriin  Stuart^  op.  cil.,  pp.  190  Jf.  For 
Rumania :  Minovici,  op.  cit.  Upon  female  criminality  in  relation  to  special 
occupations,  see:  R.  de  Rijcken^  "La  servante  criminelle."] 
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m  child  (in  the  larger  sense  of  moral  surroundings),  and  how  far  does 
'this  education  in  the  end  affect  the  adult  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  tarry  long  upon  this.  The  facts  which  we 
shall  cite  below  are  more  convincing  than  all  the  theoretical  observa- 
tions, and  they  show  clearly  how  great  this  influence  is.  Nevertheless 
some  brief  observations  are  necessary.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  say  that  the  power  of  moral  education  upon  the 
character,  and  that  of  intellectual  education  upon  the  intelligence, 
are  equal.  The  thesis  has  been  maintained  that  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  education  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  great  differences  which  exist.  No  reasonable  person  would 
maintain  this  theory ;  men  differ  enormously  in  their  innate  intellec- 
tual capacities ;  some  have  great  intellectual  power,  others  have  very 
little,  while  between  the  two  extremes  is  found  the  general  average. 
What  now  is  the  r6le  that  education  has  to  play  ? 

Those  who  have  small  intellectual  capacity  natiu'ally  never  become 
superior  men,  even  if  their  education  is  the  best  possible ;  though  by 
virtue  of  proper  education  they  might  become  fairly  useful.  Those 
who  have  great  intellectual  capacity  also  need  education  (though  less 
80  than  the  run  of  mankind),  for  otherwise  their  faculties  will  remain 
dormant.  Darwin  would  never  have  made  his  great  discovery  if  he 
had  been  bom  and  reared  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city  and  had  learned 
nothing  (even  supposing  that,  with  his  poor  health,  he  had  not  suc- 
cumbed to  suQ^  an  environment).  His  acquaintances  would  have 
doubtless  thought  him  intelligent,  but  the  scientific  world  would  never 
have  heard  of  him. 

It  must  be  much  the  same  with  the  moral  faculty.  We  are  not 
bom  with  moral  precepts  in  our  heads,  but  only  with  a  greater  or 
less  predisposition  to  become  moral.  If  this  predisposition,  even 
though  it  be  very  strong,  is  not  cultivated,  there  is  no  question 
of  morality. 

The  child^  even  more  than  the  man,  is  an  imitator^  and  responds  to 
guggestion  in  everything^  but  especially  in  morals.  If  we  put  the  ques- 
tion :  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  honest  persons  ?  the  answer 
must  be:  largely  because  in  their  youth  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  be  honest.^  In  his  "Descent  of  Man",  Darwin  says :  .  .  . 
"Habit  in  the  individual  would  .  .  .  play  a  very  important  part  in 
guiding  the  conduct  of  each  member ;  for  the  social  instinct,  together 
wit|i  sympathy,  is  like  any  other  instinct,  greatly  strengthened  by 

^LisMl,  "Die  gesellsohaftliohen  Ursaohen  des  Verbreohens."  (See  dis- 
eossion  of  this  work  in  Pt.  I  of  the  present  work.) 
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habit,  and  so  consequently  would  be  obedience  to  the  wishes  and 
judgment  of  the  community.'*  ^ 

A  great  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  criminals  have  become 
such  through  the  evil  example  of  those  about  them,  or  have  even  been 
deliberately  trained  to  crime.  Even  those  who  are  endowed  with 
great  innate  moral  capacities  cannot  withdraw  themselves  from  these 
influences.  One  of  the  men  most  competent  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
M.  Raux,  director  of  one  of  the  penitentiary  districts  in  France,  and 
author  of  one  of  the  best  books  upon  juvenile  criminality  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  miserable  environment  in  which  young  crinmuds  are 
brought  up :  ''Let  no  one  attempt  to  tell  us  after  these  revelations 
that  the  child,  bom  in  surroundings  which  asphyxiate  him  morally, 
can  escape  from  vice.  No  nature  would  resist  such  demoralizing 
agencies.  In  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  try  an  experiment,  which,  it  if  were  possible, 
would  not  fail  to  be  conclusive. 

''The  method  would  be  to  transport  some  children  of  the  middle 
or  wealthy  class,  neither  of  which  furnish  any  inmates  to  our  reforma- 
tories, into  families  considered  as  types  of  those  from  which  our  young 
delinquents  come,  and  to  substitute  for  them  in  their  former  homes 
the  children  of  poor  families.    This  double  substitution  would  have 
immediate  eflFects.     Little  time  would  be  needed,  very  little,  we  are 
convinced,  for  the  former  group  of  children  to  lose  all  trace  of  their 
early  education  and  to  become  thoroughly  bad  characters.    As  to 
the  other  group,  a  moral  movement  in  the  other  direction  would  be 
produced  in  them,  but  much  more  slowly.    Vices  are  like  diseases, 
they  take  hold  quickly,  and  let  go  with  difficulty.    There  would  long 
remain  to  the  second  group  a  taste  for  vagabondage  and  gross  pleas- 
ures.    But  when  even  these  habits  and  impressions  of  childhood  are 
painfully  eradicated,  well-being,  advice,  and  care  would  always  keep 
the  child  away  from  the  possibility  of  theft,  and  after  a  certain  time 
of  probation  passed  in  the  bosom  of  well-to-do  and  respectable  families 
the  public  would  certainly  regard  our  subjects,  grown  to  be  men,  as 
upright  and  worthy  of  all  confidence.    Thus  we  should  have  trans- 
formed children  of  good  character  into  malefactors,  and  of  the  male- 
factor we  should  have  made  an  honest  man. 

"This  experiment,  which  no  good  family  would  consent  to  try  for 
fear  of  the  result,  would  prove  on  the  one  hand,  that  any  child  placed 
in  the  living  conditions  of  most  of  our  young  delinquents  would 
inevitably  become  vicious  and  criminal,  and  on  the  other  that  if 

1  P.  96,  chap.  IV. 
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drcumstances  easily  make  a  malefactor  of  a  child  well  brought-up,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  transform  a  bad  character  into  an  honest 
man."* 

In  consequence  of  what  we  have  just  said  we  may  put  two  questions ; 
first,  do  all  those  who  are  brought  up  in  such  an  environment  inevi- 
tably become  criminals ;  second,  is  there,  then,  no  difference  as  to 
morality  between  two  persons  of  whom  one  is  bom  with  a  strong  and 
the  other  with  a  weak  moral  disposition  (supposing  that  both  live  in 
the  same  unfavorable  moral  environment)  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be  that  there  may  be  some- 
times those  who  succeed  notwithstanding  the  very  bad  surroundings 
of  their  youth.  (As  we  have  seen,  an  expert  like  Raux  denies  this 
possibility.)  But  such  cases  are  very  rare  and  prove  nothing  against 
the  theory  of  environment,  for  it  may  readily  happen  that  such  persons 
fall  in  with  a  better  environment  (at  school,  for  example)  which  puts 
them  on  the  right  track,  if  they  have  a  strong  moral  disposition  by 
nature. 

To  the  second  question  the  answer  must  be  made  that  one  endowed 
v^ith  a  strong  moral  disposition,  but  raised  in  unfavorable  surround- 
ings, will  perhaps  become  criminal,  and  yet  need  not  be  as  bad  as 
another  with  a  weak  moral  disposition,  raised  in  a  like  environment. 

There  are  criminak  and  criminals.  Anyone  who  has  given  himself 
the  trouble  of  reading  the  biographies  of  great  criminals  knows  that 
all  have  not  been  entirely  corrupted.  It  is  with  morals  as  with 
intelligence ;  in  unfavorable  circumstances  Darwin  would  not  have 
become  a  genius,  but  even  in  such  environment  he  would  nevertheless 
have  been  recognized  as  intelligent;  so  a  child  with  great  moral 
ci4>acity  would  not  become  an  honest  man  when  brought  up  in  the 
company  of  thieves  and  assassins,  but  in  his  own  circle  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  good  boy. 

Beside  very  bad  environments  there  are  the  great  mass  of  those  that 
are  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,  in  which  the  children  neither 
have  bad  examples,  nor  are,  properly  speaking,  deserted,  but  in  which, 
nevertheless,  they  do  not  receive  an  education  positively  good. 
What  is  the  influence  of  such  environments?  They  are  absolutely 
insufficient  for  children  with  little  moral  disposition.  These  have  need 
of  a  strong  and  well-taught  guide,  without  which  they  run  much  dan- 
ger of  leaving,  sooner  or  later,  the  straight  path.  It  is  evident  that 
an  education  such  as  that  in  question,  is  insufficient  for  the  great 
middle  dass.    The  future  lot  of  these  young  people  will  depend 

^  "Nos  jeunes  detenus",  pp.  24,  25. 
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especially  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  chance  shall  place  them. 
The  surroundings  spoken  of  will  be  enough  for  those  who  have  great 
moral  capacities,  in  the  sense  not  that  a  better  environment  would 
not  have  had  a  better  effect  upon  them  but  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  mo^e  susceptible  to  the  good  than  to  the  evil  influences  and  — 
except  in  rare  circumstances  —  they  will  cause  less  trouble  to  their 
fellows. 

Finally,  how  far  does  the  effect  of  a  good  education  extend  ?  What 
can  a  good  education  do  for  a  person  bom  with  weak  social  instincts  ? 
This  is  the  well-known  controversy.  For  no  one  denies  that  those 
who  are  endowed  with  strong  social  instincts,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  them  only  in  moderation,  and  who  constitute  the  great  majority, 
do  not  become  bad  when  they  are  brought  up  in  a  good  environment. 
It  will  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  this 
question.  For,  since  we  cannot  make  experiments  with  living  per- 
sons, we  cannot  get  sure  results.  And  then  an  education  really 
good  is  so  great  a  rarity  that  the  number  of  cases  where  children  with 
little  moral  disposition  are  excellently  brought  up  is  certainly  very 
small.  ^ 

We  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  children  not  well  endowed  will 
never  become  very  altruistic  even  if  brought  up  imder  the  best  con- 
ditions imaginable.  But  on  the  other  hand  no  one  would  doubt  that 
a  favorable  environment  would  develop,  however  little,  their  weak 
social  instincts  (for  no  one  is  wholly  without  such  instincts).  For  the 
moment  we  cannot  decide  how  far  this  influence  may  extend. 

After  this  introduction  we  come  to  the  organization  of  education  in 
present-day  society.  Before  stating  the  facts  we  must  sum  up  what 
has  been  said  above  (see  Ch.  I.,  Sec.  Ill,  B,  of  this  part).  The  organi- 
zation of  our  present  social  system  charges  the  legitimate  parents  of 
the  child  with  his  support  and  education.  Most  authors  who  treat 
of  the  family  wax  so  enthusiastic  that  they  lose  all  critical  sense. 
They  note  that  there  are  parents  who  love  their  children,  perform  all 
their  duties  towards  them,  etc.,  and  they  wish  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  this  is  the  general  rule.  But  the  subject  must  be  con- 
sidered in  cold  blood.  Certainly  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  the 
social  importance  of  the  family ;  we  may  even  say  without  hesitation 
that  without  the  family  our  present  society  could  not  exist.  But 
all  this  would  not  be  a  reason  for  not  seeing  its  defects. 

Are  there  not  many  who  are  bad,  even  aside  from  criminals?  Is 
not  the  majority  of  mankind  made  up  of  those  weak  in  character  ? 

^  See  what  is  said  in  oritieism  of  Professor  Ferri  in  Pt.  I  of  this  work. 
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Are  there  not  many  alcoholics?  Are  there  not  persons  who  do  not 
love  their  children  at  all  ?  Are  not  the  persons  numerous  who  have 
little  patience  and  tact  to  guide  children,  or  who  are  lacking  in  other 
pedagogic  qualities  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  everyone  is  ignorant 
of  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles?  And  have  not  most 
men  their  whole  time  taken  up  with  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  that 
they  are  not  able  to  concern  themselves  with  the  education  of  their 
children? 

These  are  the  questions  that  we  must  ask  ourselves ;  and  the  answer 
to  all  of  them  is  categorically ;  yes.  And  have  not  all  these  persons 
oCFspring?  Most  certainly.  Then  the  results  may  be  imagined. 
It  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  know  how  many  children 
receive  an  education  that  is  really  good.  I  do  not  know  of  any  statis- 
tics covering  any  very  great  number  of  children.  But  it  will  not  be 
far  from  the  truth  to  infer  that  the  following  figures  are  applicable, 
not  simply  to  a  limited  number,  but  in  general  to  all  children.  These 
figures  are  given  by  Ferriani :  ^ 

To  each  100  children  between  8  and  12  years  of  age : 

Good  education 5 

Education  fair 10 

superficial 80 

partially  neglected 17 

entirely          "             42 

bad 6 

100 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  present  education  is  that  it  makes 
children  egoistic.  It  is  to  be  expected.  The  organization  of  society 
obliges  men  to  be  egoistic,  and  ''like  father,  like  son."  An  apparent 
morality  is  the  consequence.  Children  are  taught  that  they  ought  to 
do  or  leave  undone  this  or  that,  not  because  it  is  needful  to  help  their 
fellows  or  not  to  injure  them,  but  because  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
them  to  act  morally,  or  because  otherwise  they  will  be  pimished.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  brought  up  in  such  a  manner,  the  individual 
will  not  recoil  from  crime  because  of  any  moral  restraint, when  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself  of  making  a  profit,  or  when  the  risk  of  be- 
ing punished  is  not  great. 

As  to  education  among  the  well-to-do  classes^  there  it  is  especially 
qpoistic.    The  children  —  speaking  of  course  in  a  general  way  —  are 

» "Sohlaue  imd  glQckliche  Verbreoher",  p.  34.  See  the  whole  section 
"L*h3rpocri8ie  dans  Teducation"  (pp.  29-49),  where  the  author  criticises 
oontemporary  education  severely. 
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brought  up  with  the  idea  that  they  must  succeed,  no  matter  how; 
the  aim  of  life  is  presented  to  them  as  getting  money  and  shining 
in  the  world.  Such  principles  are  incompatible  with  a  really  moral 
education,  and  the  education  of  this  class  aims  only  at  an  apparent 
morality  instead  of  a  real  one.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  this  education,  it  is  at  least  an 
education;  the  children  are  watched,  prevented  from  getting  into 
bad  society,  etc.  The  consequence  is  that  the  children  of  the  weU- 
to-do  almost  never  get  into  the  courts.  This  sad  monopoly  is  re- 
served for  the  children  of  the  poor.*  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
defects  of  education  among  the  well-to-do  classes  are  not  among  the 
causes  of  the  criminality  to  be  met  with  in  the  adults  of  these  classes. 
When  a  poor  devil  appears  in  court  it  will  often  happen  that  his 
counsel  in  defending  him  will  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  his  client  has  grown  up  is  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
fall ;  but  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  advocate  makes  a  similar 
appeal  when  his  client  is  from  the  well-to-do.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  moral  education  of  one  who  has  not 
known  poverty,  and  has  not  been  neglected ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  factors  of  criminality  among 
the  bourgeoisie  is  bad  education. 

The  figures  of  the  following  tables  show  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
the  children  of  the  poor  who  are  guilty  of  crime. 

England  and  Scotland. 

According  to  the  English  law  the  parents  of  children  placed  in  a 
"Reformatory"  or  an  "Industrial  School"  must,  if  they  are  able, 
contribute  toward  their  children's  expenses.  The  following  table 
shows  the  assessments  due  in  1882  (in  shillings  per  week).' 

»8ee  Corre,  "Crime  et  Suicide",  pp.  327,  328,  and  Ferriani,  "Minder- 
i&hrige  Verbreoher",  pp.  284-295,  372,  373. 

*  There  are  other  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  besides  better  education: 
the  absence  of  poverty,  pleasures  within  easy  reach,  etc. 

»  Taken  from  Morrison^  "Juvenile  Offenders",  p.  160. 
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A  little  less  Uian  60  %  of  the  parents,  then,  were  unable  to  make  any 
oontribution,  25  to  30  %  of  them  were  able  to  pay  less  than  two 
■hillings,  while  the  remaining  10  or  15%  were  working  people  not  at 
all  well-to-do.* 

FranM.' 

The  French  "statistique  p&iitentiaire "  gives  information  with 
regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  parents  of  the  children  received 
into  the  "  Etablissements  d'^ucation  correctionelle."  The  following 
figures  covering  the  years  1878  to  1882  *  will  give  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate notion,  as  figures  for  a  longer  period  would  lead  to  the  same  results. 
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After  1882  the  penitentiary  statistics  no  longer  mention  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  parents,  but  their  occupation.  The  results  con- 
firm those  that  we  have  just  cited. 
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These  figures  show  clearly  that  it  is  only  an  insi^ificant  number  ti 
young  criminals  who  come  from  the  well-to-do  classes.* 

I  have  been  able  to  procure  only  a  few  data  from  other  countries; 
their  results,  however,  are  identical  with  those  for  England  and 
France. 

Italy. 

Of  the  8,000  young  criminals  examined  by  Ferriani,  there  were 
1,758,  or  87,9  %,  coming  from  families  where  a  profound  poverty 
reigned,  and  only  148  (7.4  %)  from  families  that  had  never  known 
poverty.' 

PniBsia. 

77.8%  of  the  children  received  in  the  correctional  educational 
institutions  during  the  year  1901-02  came  from  very  poor  families.* 

'Fig;ured  from  the  "  Stattstique  pgnitentiaire,"  1890-lSd5. 

■  Raiix  ("Nos  ieunes  detenus")  aod  Orosmolard  (" Criminalitfi  juvenile", 
p,  199)  come  to  tde  saute  oonclusioa. 

■  "*»-■- J  grjahrige  Verbrecher".  pp. 
■Fursorgeerziehung"  (Woc_.   . , __   

tistics  upon  the  "Flirsorgeerziebung"  there  were  between  1901  and  1906 
among  ttie  parents  of  the  children  on  &n  average ;  7.1  %  without  inooDie, 
71.5%  with  an  income  under  900  marks,  14.1%  with  an  income  between  900 
and  3000  marka.  0.1%  between  3000  and  6000  marks,  and  7.2%  with  ineoms 
unknown.  See  F.  Frank,  "Das  FilrsorgeerziehusKsgeaetE  m  Preussen", 
("Neue  Zeit",  XXVII.  p.  460). 
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It  is  then  the  poorest  classes  that  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
venile  criminals. 

We  come  now  to  education  among  the  proletariat.  Here  we  meet 
st,  insufficiency  of  the  pecuniary  means  which  education  requires ; 
3ond,  bad  housing  conditions,  which  oblige  the  children  to  pass  a 
eat  part  of  the  day  in  the  street ;  third,  the  total  absence  of  pedagog- 
il  ideas ;   foiulh,  the  absence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 

the  father  of  the  family,  and  in  many  cases  even  of  the  mother, 
le  number  of  married  women  who  work  away  from  home  is  con- 
Lually  increasing.  In  1882  there  were  in  Germany,  for  example, 
7,784  married  working- women,  and  by  1895  this  figure  had  risen 

807,172  — an  increase  of  299,388  (59%)  in  13  years.  In  1882 
.3%  of  the  working-women  were  married ;  in  1895  21.5%.*  There 
e  no  official  figures  but  Braun  ^  calculates  that  in  Germany 
ere  are  500,000  children  under  14  years  of  age,  whose  mothers 
B  working-women.  In  Austria  44.6%  of  the  working-women 
e  married,  and  in  France  20.6%.'  We  have  seen  above  (pp. 
O  ff.)  that  juvenile  criminality  is  increasing.  This  is  explained  in 
Lrt  by  the  increase  in  the  labor  of  married  women,  from  which 

results  that  an  increasing  number  of  children  are  brought  up 
ithout  the  proper  care. 

Among  the  working  classes  there  is  no  question  of  education  prop- 
ly  speaking.  We  can  consider  the  children  as  fortimate  if  their 
irents  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example,  are  not  continually  engaging 

disputes,  and  are  not  given  to  alcohol.  It  is  plain  that  all  this 
)es  not  make  up  a  proper  education ;  and  yet  how  many  children 
lere  are  who  do  not  have  even  so  much  of  an  education  as 
lis!* 

In  the  lower  proletariat  the  situation  is  naturally  worse.  Not  only 
there  a  total  lack  of  care  and  surveillance,  but  children  are  even 
ought  up  to  crime. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  supposed  the  parents  to  be  living.  From 
e  present  organization  of  society  it  follows  that  the  condition  of  the 
ildren  of  the  poor  becomes  very  bad  as  soon  as  the  parents  or  even 

"  L.  Braun,  **Die  Prauenfrage",  pp.  279-280. 
» Op,  cU„  p.  320. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  C/.  W,  Feld,  "Die Kinder der in Fabriken 
beiten  den  Frauen  und  ihre  Verpflegfung."] 

•  Braun,  op.  cit.,  p.  278. 

*  See  Ducpetiaux,  "  De  la  condition  physique  et  morale  des  jeunes  ouvriers  ", 
.  199  #.,  and  Corre,  ** Crime  et  Suicide*',  pp.  330-332. 
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one  of  them  dies.  Often  private  or  public  charity  intervenes,  but 
generally  the  community  does  nothing  for  the  orphan. 

As  a  last  consequence  of  the  present  system  it  must  be  noted  that 
children  bom  of  illegitimate  unions  are  in  a  still  more  precarious 
situation,  since  it  is  only  the  mother  who  has  to  protect  them. 

The  community  (in  this  case  the  state)  concerns  itself  little  with  the 
education  of  children ;  it  makes  education  compulsory  (at  least  in 
some  countries)  and  deprives  parents  of  the  charge  of  their  children 
when  they  neglect  them  too  much  (this  again  in  some  countries  only). 

Now  we  come  to  the  facts.  They  prove  that  the  surroundings  in 
which  many  children  live  are  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
crime.  The  figures  at  my  disposal  are  not  as  numerous  as  I  could 
wish,  but  official  statistics  are  not  yet  as  full  as  is  desirable  for  socio- 
logical purposes. 

In  reading  the  statistics  which  follow  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  when  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  percentage  of  children  were 
brought  up  in  a  bad  environment,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  others 
had  a  good  education.  The  figures  record  only  the  very  grave  cases, 
as,  for  example,  where  the  parents  have  been  convicted,  or  thcchildren 
entirely  abandoned,  etc.  It  is  easier  to  prove,  in  making  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  condition  of  a  family,  that  the  children  do  not  receive  a 
good  education  than  it  is  to  prove  the  contrary.  Raux  says  that  36% 
of  the  parents  of  the  juvenile  criminals  whom  he  had  examined  had  a 
good  reputation.  The  author  adds,  however,  that  this  figure  is  too 
high  for  the  following  reason :  "'  For  certain  officials  charged  with 
furnishing  information  on  this  point,  every  man  who,  without  being 
absolutely  irreproachable,  has  not  been  complained  against,  is  a 
person  of  good  character.  So  we  have  been  made  to  add  to  the  list 
of  those  of  good  reputation  certain  families  where  the  father,  drunken, 
idle,  and  unchaste,  sets  a  very  bad  example  to  his  son."  * 

Some  readers  will  see  in  what  follows  only  a  tiresome  mass  of 
figures  —  quite  wrongly,  for  those  who  know  how  to  read  the  figures 
find  in  them  a  language  much  more  convincing  and  more  shocking 
than  that  which  can  be  expressed  in  words. 

Before  beginning,  the  following  remark  must  be  made.  We  shaU 
give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  percentages  of  criminals  bom  of  illegiti- 
mate unions  together  with  the  percentages  of  illegitimate  births  in 
general.  We  shall  see  that  with  some  exceptions,  even  so,  the  per- 
centage for  criminals  is  much  greater  than  that  for  the  population  in 

'  Op,  ciL,  p.  9. 
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general.  However,  to  make  the  comparisons  exact  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  persons  among  the  population  of 
an  age  to  commit  crime,  and  not  among  the  newly  born.  This  per- 
centage is  very  much  less,  because,  first,  the  mortality  among  illegiti- 
mate children  is  especially  great,  second,  because  a  considerable 
number  are  legitimated.  In  general  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
persons  among  the  adult  population  is  unknown.  From  researches  by 
Neumann  ("Die  jugendlichen  Berliner  unehelicher  Herkunft")  and 
Spann  ("Untersuchungen  liber  die  imeheliche  Bev5lkerung  in  Frank- 
furt a/M."),  it  appears  that  S.6  times  fewer  illegitimate  children  in 
proportion,  than  legitimate,  reach  the  age  of  20  years !  ^ 

Austria,  1888-1889.' 

The  following  figures  have  to  do  with  illegitimacy  among  the  crimi- 
nals imprisoned  in  the  years  188S  and  1884. 


1883. 

1884. 

Sbx. 

Total  Number 
of  Criminals 
ImpriflODed. 

Illegitimate. 

Total  Number 
of  Criminale 
Impriaoned. 

Illegitimate. 

AlMoIute 
Number. 

To  100 
Prisonen. 

Abeolute 
Number. 

To  100 
Priaonere. 

Women . 

4,988 
781 

595 
149 

11.9 
19.0 

4,512 
751 

626 
156 

13.8 
20.7 

Total     . 

5,769 

746 

12.9 

5,263 

782 

14.8 

RKCmiYISTB. 

JM[cn 
Women  * 

2,719 
425 

392 
93 

14.4 
21.8 

2,353 
365 

366 
97 

15.5 
26.5 

Total     . 

3,144 

485 

15.4 

2,718 

463 

17.0 

>  In  the  following  Ust  I  do  not  give  the  statistics  for  Qennany  as  a  whole, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  them  for  certain  states,  only.  For  Oermany 
see:  NOcke,  **Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn  beim  Weibe",  pp.  161,  162;  von 
lAszl,  "Das  Verbrechen  als  sozial-pathologische  Erscheinung**,  pp.  22,  23; 
W.  Rein,  **Jugendliches  Verbrecherthum"  (**Zeitschr.  f.  Social wissenschaft", 
III) ;  H,  WeUker,  **Die  Zunahme  der  Verbrechen";  Aschaffenhurg,  op,  ciL, 
pp.  107-116 ;  see  also  the  section  on  Hirsch  in  Pt.  I  of  this  work. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Besides  the  works  of  Neumann,  Spann, 
PoUitz,  and  Riihle,  already  cited,  the  following  recent  publications  must  be 
named:  Monkemdller,  "Zur  Kriminalitftt  des  Kindesalters"  ("Archiv  f. 
Krim.  Anthrop.  u.  Kriminalstatistik",  XL);  H,  W,  Gruhle,  "Die  Ursachen 
der  ju^ndlichen  Verwahrldsung  und  Kriminalitat " ;  A.  Hamburger,  **Leb- 
ensschicksale  geisteskranker  Strafgefangener".] 

***Statistisches  Uebersicht  der  Verh&ltnisse  der  Oesterreichischen  straf- 
anstalten  und  der  Qerichtsgefangnisse",  1883  and  1884,  Table  IV  and  IVa. 
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For  the  years  1896  and  1899  I  have  the  foUowing  data,  bearing 
upon  the  persons  convicted  of  crime  during  those  years.^ 


1896. 

1897. 

8n. 

Total 
Comrioted. 

Total 
Coovioted. 

IllesitiiDale. 

AlMolute 
Number. 

To  100 
Conyioted. 

AlMolute 
Number. 

To  100 
CoBTietei 

Womoi . 

24,833 
4,065 

2,095 
621 

8.4 
15.2 

28,984 
4,679 

2,838 
642 

9.7 
1S.7 

Total     . 

28,898 

2,716 

9.3 

33,663 

3,480 

10.8 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  comparison  we  must  have  the  figures 
for  illegitimate  births  in  the  population  in  general.  For  Austria 
they  are  very  high :  in  the  period  1876-1880  13.84  %  of  the  children 
bom  living  were  illegitimate,  and  in  the  period  1887-1891  14.67  %} 
During  the  period  between  1883  and  1892  the  general  mortality  of 
children  under  a  year  old  was  M.9%  as  against  30.3%  for  iUegiti- 
mate  children.' 

Baden,  1887-189L« 

In  1887  correctional  education  (Zwangserziehung)  was  introduced 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  family  conditions  of  the  dul- 
dren  received  between  1887  and  1891  were  as  follows : 


Ybabs. 

To  Each  100  Children  isuub  whu 

j: 

Illegitimate. 

Full  OrphazM. 

Motherless. 

Fatherieat. 

1887 

18.5 

3.3 

21.8 

24.8 

1888 

17.0 

4.7 

16.2 

30.2 

1889 

15.9 

5.0 

16.5 

30.6 

1890 

15.0 

4.8 

16.6 

32.8 

1891 

15.6 

4.1 

17.7 

32.6 

England  and  Scotland,  1887-1899. 

With  regard  to  the  children  received  into  the  ''Industrial  Schools** 
during  the  years  1887  to  1891  there  are  the  following  data :  5  %  were 

^  "Die  Ergebnisse  der  Strafrechtspflege  in  den  im  Reichsrate  yertretenen 
Ednigreichen  und.L&ndem",  1896  and  1899. 

«  Mayr,  "Statistik  und  GeseUschaftslehre",  II,  p.  197. 

*  Mayr,  op,  ciL,  p.  282.  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  Austrifti 
€f.  Baemretther,  op,  cit,] 

*J,  S,,  **Zur  Verwahrlosung  der  Kinder  in  der  kapitalistisohen  Qesell- 
sohaft"  (**Neue  Zeit",  1893-94,  II). 
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illegitimate,  while  for  the  same  period  4.52  %  of  all  children  bom 
living  were  illegitimate.^  Here  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
greater  mortality  among  illegitimate  children.  There  are  no  recent 
data,  but  in  England  in  1875  this  mortality  was  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  legitimate  children,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  four  times  as  great. 

4  %  were  full  orphans ;  34  %  half  orphans,  20  %  being  fatherless 
and  14  %  motherless ;  6  %  had  been  abandoned  by  their  parents ; 
and  2  %  were  the  children  of  habitual  criminals.  51  %,  therefore, 
were  living  under  unfavorable  conditions.  For  the  pupils  of  the 
"Reformatories"  in  the  same  period  this  percentage  was  5S* 

The  following  figures  indicate  also  the  relative  numbers  for  the 
two  sexes : 

Industrial  Schools,  1891.' 


Full  orphans 

Fatherless  only 

Motherless  only 

Abandoned  by  parents 

One  or  both  parents  perverted  or  criminal 
Fiarents  living  and  able  to  care  for  chil- 
dren   

Total 


Bora. 


Number. 


2S3 
115 
5Si 
6S5 
193 
118 

1,681 


3,407 


6.8 
3.4 
15.6 
15.7 
5.7 
3.5 

49.3 


100.0 


GiBLB. 


Number. 


108 

65 

181 

171 

76 

53 

317 


971 


11.6 

6.7 

18.6 

17.6 

7.8 

5.5 

32.7 


100.0 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  girls  the  influence  of  bad  family 
surroundings  is  worse  than  it  is  with  boys,  more  than  two  thirds  liv- 
ing under  abnormal  circumstances. 

However,  confining  ourselves  to  figures  for  the  period  1887-1891, 
49  %  and  47  %  of  the  children  in  the  two  classes  of  institutions  re- 
spectively came  from  normal  families.  In  what  foUows  we  see  what 
their  education  was ;  different  competent  witnesses  before  the  "Royal 
Commission  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools"  affirmed  that 
the  environment  from  which  these  children  came  was  very  unfavor- 
able. The  most  important  testimony  was  that  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
one  of  the  officers  who  receive  the  contributions  of  the  parents  to 
the  support  of  their  children  in  the  "Industrial  Schools."    Accord- 


>  Mayr,  "Statistik  und  Qesellschaftslehre",  II,  p.  197. 

«  Morrison,  "Juvenile  Offenders",  pp.  122-147. 

*  T6n,nieSy    *' Jugendliehe    Krimmaht§,t    und    Verwahrlosung 

itannien",  p.  904  (**Zeit8ohr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strw.",  XIII). 


in    Gross- 
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ing  to  him  only  6  %  of  the  children  came  from  homes  favorable  to  their 
moral  education.  In  Manchester  68  %  of  the  parents  of  children  in 
the  industrial  schools  had  a  bad  reputation ;  14.7  %  were  of  doubtful 
character ;  and  only  17  %  conducted  themselves  well.* 

Of  1,209  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  English  prisons  (1898-99)  90 
(7.4  %)  had  had  no  education;  512  (42.3  %)  had  had  very  little; 
496  (41  %)  a  fair  education ;  and  of  111  (9.1  %)  only  could  it  be  said 
that  their  education  was  good.  211  (17.4  %)  were  without  father 
or  mother;  183  (15.1  %)  had  bad  homes;  198  (16.3  %)  had  none  at 
all ;   and  30  (2.4  %)  slept  in  night-lodgings.' 

If  the  environment  in  which  the  young  criminals  have  lived  is  the 
cause  of  their  fall,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  ought  to  return  to 
the  right  way  as  a  result  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion. If  this  is  not  the  case  with  all,  this  proves  nothing  against 
the  influence  of  environment,  for  the  impressions  received  by  the 
child  in  the  surroundings  in  which  he  has  lived  before  his  conviction 
are  too  strong  to  be  effaced  by  a  comparatively  brief  stay  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  (even  if  these  reform-schools  were  perfect).  Finally, 
after  they  are  set  at  liberty  environment  may  once  more  contribute 
to  recidivism.     The  foUowing  figures  show  the  facts  in  the  case:' 


Ybabs. 


To  EIach  100  Rklbasbd  these  were  : 


Boys. 


Good 
Conduct. 


Doubtful 
Conduct. 


Recidivists. 


Conduct 
Unknown. 


Girls. 


Good 
Conduct. 


ii 


Doubtful 
Conduct. 


Recidi- 
vists. 


Coodoet 
Unknovn. 


a.  Reformatory  Schools. 


1882 

76 

3 

7 

72 

7 

6 

15 

188S 

76 

3 

7 

69 

9 

8 

14 

1884 

78 

2 

6 

70 

9 

6 

15 

1885 

79 

2 

5 

72 

9 

6 

IS 

1886 

77 

3 

6 

73 

11 

5 

11 

1887 

78 

2 

6 

75 

10 

5 

10 

1888 

76 

1 

6 

75 

9 

6 

10 

1889 

74 

2 

6 

76 

9 

6 

9 

1890 

78 

2 

6 

73 

10 

7 

10 

1891 

78 

2 

6 

76 

8 

5 

11 

*  Morrison,  op.  ciL,  pp.  148-151. 

*  W.  H,  DougUis,  "Tne  Criminal;  Some  Social  and  Economio  Aspects", 
p.  106  ("Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow",  vol. 
XXXIII.  1901-19^). 

*  Len2,  *'Die  Zwangserziehung  in  England",  p.  38. 
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b.  ImlustriaJ  Sohools. 


SI 

10 

70 

1 

13 

80 

11 

79 

13 

81 

10 

SO 

81 

11 

81 

10 

82J( 

4J 

10 

B3 

83,8 

s 

0 

84 

1 

s 

83 

0 

SI 

83 

8 

84 

0 

B3 

BBJ 

4.S 

8 

84 

percentage  of  those  who  conduct  themselves  well  is  considerable, 
fore,  and  indicates  how  great  the  influence  of  an  unfavorable 
oninent  upon  these  children  has  been.* 

France,  1890-1895.* 

le  following  important  data  concern  the  children  in  the  "£tablisse- 
a  d'&lucation  correctionelle  "  : 


ISKMWB 

1S90. 

1891. 

1892. 

KB. 

1894. 

IS9S. 

SSt"" 

H. 

1.67B 
3S4 

G. 

B. 

O, 

" 

Q. 

B. 

o. 

B, 

a. 

B. 

□. 

B. 

o. 

phua     .    . 

152 

1.011 
310 

138 

277 

20: 

1,034 
333 

295 

1.6« 

2SB 
42! 

B3B 
1.491 

aoft 

12.1 

2fi.l 

■irtedoMOt 

9T7 

112 

H75 

M3 

864 

S70 

922 

S» 

Sfi3 

4fll 

Sfll 

4R8 

17(1 

43  0 

»U.  or  pr«- 

364 

201 

134 

224 

423 

287 
130 

5:^8 

294 

403 

286 

333 

300 

O.S 

43,0 
10J) 

ioquraiM     . 

54  Si 

1,186 

5,lfiS 

1,170 

6,200 

1,.3I 

5,037 

Pith  regard  to  Englcuid  see  also:    L.    Gordon  Rj/loTtds,   "Crime,  its 

M  and  Remedy",  pp.  IS-19,  37-42. 

Ipired  from  Uie  "Statistique  p4mteDtiaire",  1890-1895. 
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Out  of  100  children  bom  living  8.41  were  illegitimate  (1887-1891),* 
while  the  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  life  rose  to  28.8  %  of  the  illegit- 
imate children,  and  only  to  16.7  %  of  the  legitimate.^ 

The  figures  given  above  constitute  a  crushing  accusation  against 
present  conditions.  If  we  suppose  that  the  number  of  persons  born 
of  illegitimate  unions  who  have  attained  the  age  at  which  it  is  physi- 
cally possible  to  commit  a  crime  are  6  %  of  the  whole  population  (a 
figiu^  which  is  certainly  rather  too  low  than  too  high),  it  foUows  that 
a  natural  son  runs  twice  as  much  danger  of  becoming  a  criminal  as 
he  would  if  legitimate,  and  that  this  danger  is  even  four  times  as  great 
in  the  case  of  a  natural  daughter.  The  other  data  are  striking,  espe- 
cially those  which  deal  with  girls.  There  were  54%  who  were 
orphans  or  half -orphans ;  43  %  had  criminal  parents ;  33  %  had 
parents  who  were  vagabonds  or  prostitutes,  or  who  had  deserted 
their  children  !  * 

As  the  official  statistics  furnish  no  other  data,  we  will  pass  on  to 
some  of  those  given  by  private  individuals.  In  the  work  already 
more  than  once  quoted,  Raux  gives  the  following  table,  based  upon 
careful  researches  and  dealing  with  385  juvenile  prisoners  received 
in  the  "Quartier  correctionel"  at  Lyons,  to  which  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents guilty  of  grave  crimes  are  sent :  * 


JtrvBNiLE  Pruonsrs. 


Under  normal  surveillance 

"     weak  "  

"      impotent      "  

"      brutal  "  

Morally  abandoned 

Completely      "         

Excited  to  crime  by  the  example  of  parents 

Having  committed  crime  under  the  instigation  and  with  the  com- 
plicity of  parents 

Total 


Only  13  %  among  them  enjoyed  a  normal  education  (and  who 
could  say  how  far  it  was  really  good  ?),  while  87  %  had  an  education 

*  Mayr,  op,  ciL,  p.  197. 

«  Afayr,  ov.  ciL,  p.  282. 

'  A.  von  Oettinaen  says  that  in  1864  there  were  in  France,  out  of  8,006 
young  prisoners,  60%  who  were  illegitimate  children  or  orphaiis,  and  38.5% 
who  were  descended  from  criminals,  vagrants,  and  prostitutes  (*'MoraI- 
statistik",  p.  335).  *  P.  17. 
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insufficlt^t  or  bad.  The  author  arrives  at  the  foUowing  conclusion : 
•*.  .  .  1^  population  of  the  *quartier  correctioner  of  Lyons,  more 
unforiamte  than  guilty,  has  been  recruited  for  more  than  16  years 
from  fancies  the  majority  of  which  bore  within  themselves,  by  reason 
of  the  viies  of  their  constitution,  the  principle  of  disintegration; 
whose  monrlity  was  detestable  or  very  doubtful,  and  whose  means  of 
subsistence  yere  insufficient  or  totally  lacking. 

**  It  is  to  mese  different  causes  that  the  young  delinquents  owe  first 
their  deploraV.e  antecedents,  then  their  recklessness  at  the  moment 
of  the  crime,  their  perversity,  their  corruption,  and  finally,  their 
arrest."* 

The  opinion  of  M.  Grosmolard,  of  great  value  because  of  the 
competence  of  the  author,  who  has  been  attached  to  the  penal 
institutions  of  Lyons,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  what  has  just  been 
quoted.  After  having  spoken  of  the  strong  influence  of  poverty 
upon  juvenile  criminality,  Grosmolard  continues  thus:  "Besides 
material  poverty,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  factor,  we  find  the  moral 
poverty  of  the  home,  manifested  by  the  disorganization  of  the  family. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  misconduct  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  or 
of  both,  the  disruption,  whether  private  through  separation  of  the 
couple,  or  officialized  by  divorce,  has  no  less  deplorable  consequences 
for  the  children.  There  is  always  the  depressing  spectacle  of  domestic 
disputes,  the  abandonment  of  the  home,  the  weakening  of  parental 
discipline."  * 

Concerning  400  children  in  a  parental  school  in  Paris  we  have  the 
foUowing  figures :  * 

There  were: 

Natural  children 11.25% 

Half  orphans 85.00 

Full  orphans 10.00 

ChQclren  whose  parents  had  disappeared  or  been  convicted 18.25 

Whose  parents  had  separated  or  been  divorced 18.25 

Coming  from  a  normal  family    . 14.25 

100.00% 

These  results  agree,  therefore,  with  those  of  the  official  statistics 
and  of  Raux.  The  normal  families  were  those  which  did  not  present 
any  of  the  external  marks  of  demoralization,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  their  ''morality",  in  many  cases  was  only  apparent. 

>  Op.  cU.,  p.  48.  *  Op.  cU.,  p.  201. 

*  Joly^  '*L*enfanGe  coupable",  p.  37.    See  the  whole  of  ohap.  III. 
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Out  of  600  families  from  which  juvenile  criminals  had  issued, 
studied  by  Dr.  L.  Albanel,  SOS  (50.5  %)  had  been  disorganized  by 
death,  divorce,  desertion,  etc.  In  268  (44.6  %)  families  fJie  fathers 
and  mothers  worked  away  from  home  and  the  children  wr3re  entirely 
neglected ;  291  children  (48.5  %)  were  confided  to  persons  outside  of 
the  family ;  and  41  (6.8  %)  were  brought  up  by  their  grandparents, 
etc.^ 

Finally,  there  is  the  following  fact  about  the  childri^n  undergoing 
correction  in  Paris  during  the  period  1874-1878 :  /nearly  68  %  of 
them  received  visits  from  no  one  at  all,  not  even  from  their  parents. 
What  complete  misery !  Out  of  100  children  68  in  whom  no  one 
was  interested,  not  even  when  they  were  in  prison.^ 

The  results  obtained  by  correctional  education  (probably  no  more 
perfect  in  France  than  elsewhere)  prove  the  correctness  of  what  has 
been  advanced.  If  the  thesis  that  the  environment  is  the  cause  of 
the  criminality  of  minors  is  true,  the  conduct  of  most  of  those  set 
free  ought  to  be  good.  Here  are  the  results  obtained  in  the  '"Quartier 
correctionel"  of  Lyons : ' 

101  discharged  prisoners  led  a  good  life,  i,e ((0% 

20  conducted  themselves  passably,  i,e 12% 

24  were  put  down  as  bad,  i.e 14% 

24  disappeared  (died,  etc.),  i.e 14% 

169  discharged  prisoners  100% 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  fact  that  all  do  not  lead  good 
lives  proves  nothing  against  the  theory  of  environment,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that  earlier  evil  influences  have  not  been  eliminated  in  a 
comparatively  short  detention.  To  prove  how  strong  an  influence 
the  environment  exercises  anew  upon  discharged  prisoners,  let  us 
look  at  the  following  figures,  which  also  have  to  do  with  the  pupils 
of  the  Lyons  "Quartier  correctionel"  :  * 

» **Le  crime  dans  la  famille",  pp.  27,  38. 

>  Motet,  '*De  r^ucation  oorrectionelle ",  p.  186  C'Actes  de  He  Congr^ 
d'anthropologie  crimineUe  " ) . 

*  Raux,  op.  city  p.  181. 

*  Raux,  op,  cit.,  p.  211,  See  also  the  following  authors  with  regard  to  France : 
Joly,  "La  France  crimineUe",  Ch.  VI;  CorrCt  "Crime  et  Suicide*',  pp. 
485--490;  Tomel  and  Rollet,  "Les  enfants  en  prison";  and  Avbry,  "Xa 
Contagion  du  meurtre",  pp.  17-51. 

[NoTB  TO  THE  AMERICAN  Edftion  :  Cf,  further :  Duprat  and  de  Laneuan, 
op.  cit,;  E,  Laurent,  "La  criminaUt6  infantile";  L.  MarwwofieT^  '^Qudqaes 
cas  de  criminality  juvenile  et  commen^nte"  ("Archives  d'anthr.  orim." 
XXVII);  E,  Martin,  "fitudes  sur  Tenfance  coupable"  ("Archives  d'anthr. 
crim."  XXVIII).) 
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DxKSABOBD  Immatu  whocb  Pabbnts: 

RlfORIIBD. 

RB€n>nri8T8. 

Jul  a  good  reputatioii 

83% 
5«  " 

5% 

'•    "doubtful     "          

"    "ImmI             "          

37  "           '           16  *• 

"    beeo  convicted 

50  "          I           «ft  " 

Ireland,  1891. 

Among  the  children  subjected  to  correctional  education  in  1891 
here  were:  1.2%  of  illegitimate  birth;  8.1  %  who  had  lost  their 
arents ;  16.2  %  without  father ;  19.S  %  without  mother ;  and  0.6  % 
rho  had  been  abandoned  or  whose  parents  were  imknown.^  43.6  %, 
hen,  were  entirely  or  partiaUy  orphaned.  These  figures  have  no 
reat  value  since  they  relate  to  so  small  a  number  (160). 


Italy,  1885-1889. 

With  regard  to  illegitimacy  among  criminals  I  have  data  for  the 
ears  1885,  1886,  and  1889.  In  these  years  there  were  among  those 
onvicted  at  the  assizes  Z.S5  %,  £.25  %,  and  2.21  %  respectively,  of 
(legitimate  birth.'  The  number  of  natural  children  in  general  in  the 
'ears  1872-1889  was  about  7  % ; '  the  mortality  among  children  in 
general  in  the  first  year  was  19  %,  and  that  among  the  illegitimate 
hildren  26  %  (these  percentages  are  the  averages  for  the  years  1884- 
803).*  Italy  is  an  exception,  therefore  to  the  rule,  good  everywhere 
be,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  criminab  than  of  the  general  popu- 
ation  are  illegitimate. 

In  his  "Entartete  Mtttter",  Ferriani  says  that  more  than  25% 
I  the  806  juvenile  criminals  examined  by  him  had  become  such 
lecause  of  the  depravity  of  their  families.*  In  his  "  Minderjtthrige 
^erbrecher"  he  gives  the  following  results  from  an  examination  of 
1,000  juvenile  criminals :  207  (10.3  %)  came  from  families  of  which 
)ne  or  more  members  had  been  convicted ;  53  (2.6  %)  from  families 
ntirely  demoralized ;  701  (35.0  %)  from  families  of  bad  reputation ; 
md  169  (8.4%)  from  families  with  a  doubtful  reputation  —  all 
ogether  56.3%;  while  896  (44.8%)  had  been  corrupted  by  bad 
samples.* 

» Lenz,  op.  cU.,  p.  70.  ,    ,     ,,^      .    . 

<From  Cdajanni,  "Sooioloma  oriminale",  II,  p.  107,  and  the  "Statwtica 
indiziaria  penale  per  I'anno  1889  "^jp.  CXV. 
'  "Annuario  statistico  italiano  1900'*,  p.  95. 
*  Mayr,  op.  cU.,  p.  282.  » P.  164.  •  P.  76. 
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Dr.  A.  Marro  gives  the  following  figures :  ^  of  507  criminals  exammed 
by  him  there  were : 

19  (  S.6  %)  whose  father  or  mother  was  a  criminal 

98  (1S.4  %)  who  had  a  criminal  brother  or  sister 
115  (22.6  %)  whose  father  was  immoral  or  violent 

56  (11.0%)      "      mother  " 
209  (41.0  %)      '*      father  was  alcoholic 

26  (  5.1  %)      "      mother  " 
120  (24.1  %)  had  lost  their  father  before  the  age  of  16 

90(18.1%)    "     "       "     mother      "       * 
and  36  (7.0)  %  were  orphans  before  the  age  of  16. 


it        t€        ** 


Netherlands,  1896-1901. 
The  data  concerning  the  Netherlands  are  limited  to  the  following'-' 

Percentage  of  Persons  of  lUegiiimate  Birth. 


CoNvicra. 

RBCIDXViaTB. 

Ybabs. 

. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

TbtaL 

1896 

1.6 

3.4 

1.7 

2.2 

6.8 

2.4 

1897 

1.3 

2.3 

1.6 

1.9 

S.5 

2.0 

1898 

1.8 

1.9 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1899 

1.5 

2.2 

1.6 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

1900 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.4 

li) 

1901 

1.3 

1.9 

1.9 

1.5 

2.8 

1.6 

In  the  period  1887-1891  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  to 
100  born  living  was  3.2  * ;  the  mortality  among  illegitimate  children 
dm'ing  their  first  year  rose  to  26.6  %  as  against  17.5  %  among  chil- 
dren in  general  (1885-1898).^    It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  for 

i"I  caratteri  del  delinquent!",  pp.  237  and  250.  For  Italy  aee  also: 
Carrara^  "Les  peiita  criminels  de  Cagliari"  ("Compte  rendu  du  ve  Congrds 
d'anthropolone  criminelle  *  * ) . 

*  Figured  from  '^G^reohteUike  Statistiek  van  het  Koningrijk  der  Neder- 
landen",  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  and  '*Crimineele  Statistiek",  1900  and 
1901, 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  further  the  work  of  de  Roos  al- 
ready oited,  pp.  117  ff.  Dr,  J.  P.P.  A.  Noorduijn,  "De Observatie, na de in- 
voenng  der  Kinderwetten,  etc.*'  ("Tiidsohrift  v.  Strafreoht",  XXIII),  and 
J.  Peithf  '*Misdadig:e  Kinderen."] 

•  Mayr,  op.  cit.,  p.  197.  *  Mayr,  op.  cU.,  p.  282. 
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the  population  in  general  the  number  of  individuals  born  of  illegiti- 
mate unions  and  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they  are  capable  of 
<!ommitting  crime,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  mortality  is  greater 
among  illegitimate  children  at  each  age  than  among  legitimate  chil- 
dren»  and  that  the  number  of  children  legitimated  is  very  consider- 
able. The  percentage  of  illegitimates  to  the  whole  population,  then, 
is  much  smaller  than  3.2.  It  is  consequently  probable  that  in  Hol- 
land also  illegitimate  children  are  more  likely  to  become  criminals 
than  legitimate  children. 

As  to  juvenile  criminals  there  are  the  following  figures  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  criminal  statistics  for  the  years  from  1899  to  1901 : 


To  100  OF  Each  Catboobt. 

Ykam. 

Boys. 

Oirte. 

lUeg. 

Orph. 

Half-Orph. 

Illeg. 

Orph. 

Half-Orph. 

1899 
1900 
1901 

0.5 
3.5 
2.5 

0.8 
0.1 
0.8 

18.8 
18.3 
15.0 

4.3 
3.0 
1.5 

2.2 
1.5 
1.5 

27.2 
29.6 
19.6 

New  York  (State),  187&-1897. 

Dugdale  gives  the  foUowing  figures  in  "The  Jukes."  They  deal 
with  2SS  criminals  imprisoned  in  New  York  in  1875.  40.77  %  were 
orphans ;  46.78  %  had  been  neglected  in  their  youth ;  17.16  %  were 
descended  from  criminal  families,  and  4S.49  %  from  intemperate 
families.^ 

The  following  very  interesting  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 

»P.  85. 
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To  Each  100  Prisonbbb. 

Ybab. 

Puente  Alcoholic. 

Character  of  Home 
Environment. 

Length  of  Stay  at  Hone. 

Plainly. 

Probably. 

Poeitively 
Bad. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Left  Home. 

Before 
10. 

Between 

10  and 

14. 

Soon  after 

theArof 
R 

1881 

33.8 

18.0 

47.7 

44.0 

8.3 

5.4 

7.6 

22i 

1882 

35.1 

16.0 

48.1 

41.1 

10.8 

5.0 

7.3 

22.7 

1883 

35.6 

14.1 

49.3 

39.1 

11.6 

5.2 

7.0 

2S.6 

1884 

35.9 

13.3 

50.0 

39.2 

10.8 

4.4 

6.8 

25.0 

1885 

36.4 

12.8 

50.6 

38.9 

10.5 

4.9 

6.8 

25i 

1886 

37.5 

12.0 

52.4 

37.4 

10.2 

4.6 

6.4 

253 

1888 

38.4 

10.9 

52.1 

38.9 

9.0 

5.2 

6.3 

29.5 

1889 

38.7 

11.1 

51.8 

39.9 

8.3 

5.2 

6.2 

30.8 

1890 

38.4 

11.4 

52.0 

40.4 

7.6 

4.7 

5.8 

29.5 

1891 

38.4 

13.0 

52.6 

39.8 

7.6 

4.5 

5.9 

30.7 

1892 

38.3 

13.1 

54.1 

38.3 

7.6 

4.1 

5.8 

32.0 

1893 

37.8 

12.7 

50.3 

40.0 

9.7 

3.8 

6.1 

82.6 

1894 

37.5 

12.1 

49.0 

40.6 

10.4 

3.8 

6.1 

81.8 

1896 

37.5 

11.3 

47.0 

41.3 

11.7 

3.6 

6.7 

88.0 

1897 

37.6 

51.7? 

46.7 

41.1 

12.2 

3.7 

6.3 

84.2 

In  round  numbers  then :  50  %  of  the  criminals  come  from  a  corrupt 
environment,  and  only  10  %  from  a  good  environment ;  40  %  had 
left  home  before  the  age  of  15 ;  and  further,  40  to  45  %  had  alcoholic 
parents.^ 

Norway,  1897-1900.* 

The  foUowing  figures  deal  with  illegitimacy  of  birth  among  the 
prisoners  in  Norway. 


Ybabs. 

Pbbbons  of  iLUDamiiATs  BiBTH  TO  100  Pkisonbrs  op 

Each  Catbqort. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1897-1898 
1898-1899 
189^1900 

12.7 
11.8 

14.7 
17.2 

18.0 
12.6 
12.0 

» See  Drdhma,  "The  Criminal",  Ch.  XI. 

*  **  Beretning  cm  Rigets  Strafarbeidsanstalter  for  1897-1898, 1898-1899 '\ 
and  for  1899-1900  from  Weinberg,  "Der  werdende  Verbreoher",  p.  16. 
C*Neue  Zeit",  1902-1903,  II). 
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During  the  years  1887-1891,  out  of  100  living  births  7.33  were 
illegitimate,^  while  the  mortality  of  natural  children  in  the  first  year 
nras  15.3  %  and  that  of  children  in  general  9.5  %.^  Persons  of  illegit- 
imate birth  formed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  prisoners  than 
3f  the  population  in  general. 

Prusaia,  1891-1900.' 

To  100  Prxsonkbs  Bobn  or  Ii.lbgitimatb  Unions  thxbb  wbbb  : 


In  HouBM  of  Detention. 
(ISei-lQOO). 

In  Correctional  I*riaon8. 
(1896-1000). 

In  Institutions  for  Corroc- 
tional  Education. 

(1895-1000). 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

8.5 

10.2 

8.S 

12.5 

11.6 

15.1 

In  the  years  1887-1891  there  were  7.81  illegitimate  children  out 
of  each  100  living  births ;  35.7  %  of  the  illegitimate  children  died 
in  the  first  year  as  against  20.8  %  of  children  in  general  (1884-1893).^ 
In  Prussia  also,  then,  the  influence  of  iUegitimacy  upon  criminality 
is  very  marked. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  18,049  recidivists  in  Prus- 
sian houses  of  detention  in  the  years  1894-1897.^ 


Of  illegitimate  birth 

Had  lost  father  before  age  of  14 

"    "    mother    "       ••    "   •• 

••    "    both       " 

"  "  father  after  "  "  "  but  before  18  . 
*'    *'    mother  after  the  age  of  14  but  before 

18 

"    "    both  after  the  age  of  14  but  before 

18 

**    committed   their  first  crime   before    the 

age  of  14 

'*    committed  their  first  crime  between  the 

ages  of  14  and  18 


S8.6 


'  Mayr,  op.  cU,,  p.  197.  •  Mayr,  op.  eU,,  p.  282. 

»  Aschaffenburg,  op.  cU.,  p.  105.  *  Mayr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197  and  282. 

'Basedon  Evert,  "Zur  Statistik  zurilckfftlliger  Verbrecher  in  Preussen." 
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Consequently  47.3%  had  lost  one  or  both  parents  before  reaching 
the  age  of  18 ;  11.2%  were  of  iUegitimate  birth  —  a  total,  therefore, 
of  58.5%  brought  up  under  abnormal  home  surroundings.  And 
what  was  the  environment  under  which  the  other  41.5%  had  lived? 
The  table  gives  no  answer  to  this  question,  but  we  may  imagine  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  given  above. 

Switzerland,  1892-1896. 

Among  the  14,612  persons  confined  in  the  Swiss  prisons  during 
the  years  1892-1896  there  were  1,359  of  illegitimate  birth  — 1,044 
men  (8.5  %)  and  315  women  (13.9  %)  .^  In  the  period  1871-1890  there 
were  only  5  iUegitimate  births  to  the  100,  while  the  mortality  during 
the  first  year  was  24.0  to  the  100  natural  children  as  against  16.4 
to  the  100  children  in  general.^  The  influence  of  iUegitimate  birth 
upon  criminality,  therefore,  is  very  great  in  Switzerland ;  an  illegiti- 
mate chUd  is  at  least  three  times  as  likely  to  become  a  criminal  as  a 
legitimate  chUd. 

As  regards  the  education  of  criminals,  22%  of  the  women  and  17% 
of  the  men  had  been  brought  up  by  persons  outside  of  the  family. 
The  foUowing  table  bears  upon  the  others,  i.e.  those  who  were  brought 
up  at  home : ' 


NUMBSB  OF  PusONUtfl. 

Education. 

Men. 

Women. 

• 

Ilkcithiuta. 

Total. 

% 

Total. 

% 

% 

Good .     .     . 
Defective    . 
Bad    .     .     . 

4,696 

8,096 

481 

67 

37 

6 

586 
619 
141 

44 

46 
10 

87.6 
47.6 
14.8 

Total    . 

8.273 

100 

1,346 

100 

100.0 

These  figures  show  that  the  education  of  a  very  great  number  of 
criminals  was  very  insufficient,  and  especiaUy  so  in  the  case  of  illegiti- 
mate chUdren. 

The  following  table,  dealing  with  the  canton  of  Berne,  gives  still 
further  detaUs.^ 

i^Die  Ergebnisse  der   Schweizerischen    Kriminalstatistik  w&hrend  det 
Jahre  1892-1896",  p.  34. 

*  Mam,  op,  cU.,  p.  282. 

»  "Die  Ergebnisse  etc.",  pp.  35,  37,  38. 

*  Weinberg^  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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CAnoAMffSfl  ov  f^wmsi 

To  100  CoNviCTC  OF  Each  Catbqost  thb  Educatiok  had  bckn  : 

GkxxL 

DefeetiTe. 

Bad. 

Not  koown. 

Legitiniaie 

Bioa^t  up  at  home     .    . 
"         "  in  another  family 
an  institution 

83.0 
8.4 

38.0 
9.0 

16.0 

54.0 
63.4 
11.0 
17.0 
19.0 

11.0 
25.3 
49.0 
73.0 
53.0 

2.0 
2.8 
2.0 
1.0 
13.0 

The  figures  concerning  the  bad  education  of  iUegitimate  persons  are 
very  striking,  as  well  as  those  brought  up  in  families  other  than  their 
own ;  of  the  latter  only  9%  had  received  a  good  education  even  as 
that  term  is  used  in  the  table. 


Wurtemberg,  1877-1888. 

The  following  figures  have  to  do  with  3,181  criminals  in  prison  in 
Wurtemberg  during  the  years  mentioned : 

Out  of  100  in  each  group  there  were  the  following  number  of  ille- 
gitimate births : 

All  priflonen 27.0 

Habitual  criminals         .......  30.6 

Occasional  criminals      .......  17.4 

Thieves 32.4 

Swindlers 23.1 

Sexual  criminab 21.0 

Perjurers      .••...•..  13.0 

Incendiaries 12.9 

Between  1876  and  1885  there  were  8.76%  of  illegitimate  births  in 
the  general  population ;  and  while  the  general  mortality  of  children 
in  their  first  year  was  26.1%  (1884-1893)  that  of  illegitimate  children 
was  32%.*  The  influence  of  iUegitimacy  is  very  strong  here,  there- 
fore. 

To  100  persons  of  each  category  the  following  were  brought  up  out- 
side of  their  own  family : 

1  Mayr,  ov,  cit,,  p.  283.  The  other  data  are  taken  from  Sichart,  "  Ueber 
individuelle  Faktoren  des  Verbrechens.''  ("Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw." 
X.) 
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Prisoners  in  general 16.0 

Habitual  criminals         .......  19.S 

Occasional  criminals      .......  7.6 

Thieves 20.9 

Incendiaries          ........  11.0 

Swindlers     .........  10.8 

Sexual  criminals  ........  9.4 

Perjurers      .........  6.0 

To  100  persons  of  each  category  there  were  the  following  one  or 
both  of  whose  parents  had  led  an  unmoral  or  criminal  life : 

Prisoners  in  general       .......  43.7 

Sexual  criminals  ........  51.7 

Thieves 47.8 

Swindlers '       .  34.8 

Incendiaries  ........  81.0 

Perjurers 23.0 

Finally  it  must  be  mentioned  that  16.2%  of  1,714  in  the  detention 
prison  had  alcoholic  parents. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  statistical  data  and  also  of  our  ob9e^ 
vations  upon  the  environment  in  which  criminals  are  brought  up; 
for  it  seems  to  me  superfluous  to  make  further  comments :  the  great 
influence  of  environment  is  indubitable. 

Tomel  and  Rollet  close  their  work  "Enfants  en  prison"  with  these 
words,  which  I  make  my  own,  and  which  are  as  applicable  to  adult 
as  to  juvenile  criminals :  ''Has  society  done  everything  that  it  ought 
to  spare  children  the  prison  ?  We  believe  that  with  ourselves  [the 
reader]  will  answer,  *No !'  Each  child  to  whom  we  refuse  protection 
will  become  a  delinquent.  It  is  a  wolf  that  we  are  preparing  for  the 
sheep-fold.  If  tomorrow  he  makes  his  fellows  pay  his  own  arrears 
of  injustice,  if  he  steals,  if  he  kills,  he  will  not  say,  'I  commit  a 
crime' ;  he  will  say,  *I  make  reprisals.'"  ^ 

/.  Prostitution.  Prostitution  has  a  special  importance  for  the  etiol- 
ogy of  sexual  offenses  and  of  procuration.  However,  it  is  not  with 
this  that  we  are  concerned  at  present,  but  with  the  correlation  be- 
tween prostitution  and  criminality  in  general,  in  the  sense,  that  is,  that 
prostitution  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  women  who  practice 
it  and  upon  the  men  who  have  intercourse  with  them. 

» P.  298. 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  effect  upon  the  prostitutes  themselves.  And 
with  all  observations  upon  the  relation  between  certain  social 
phenomena  and  criminality,  these  must  be  preceded  by  statistical  data. 

How  large  a  quota  do  prostitutes  contribute  to  crime?  This  is 
A  hard  question  to  answer,  because,  first,  most  criminal  statistics 
make  no  mention  of  the  occupation  of  prostitute ;  second,  when  the 
statistics  do  mention  prostitution  they  do  not  give  the  real  truth, 
since  the  facts  will  often  be  concealed  by  the  woman  interested ;  third, 
tiie  extent  of  prostitution  is  almost  unknown,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
"to  make  the  necessary  calculations. 

The  following  figures  give  us  some  information  on  the  subject. 

Austria,  1896-1888. 

It  is  to  the  study  of  Dr.  A.  Baumgarten  ''Die  Beziehungen  der 
Prostitution  zum  Verbrechen",  that  I  owe  the  following  figures 
(which,  I  believe,  bear  wholly  upon  Vienna).  In  the  years  1896- 
98  there  were  34  annually  convicted  out  of  a  total  of  2,400  prosti- 
tutes, or  1.4  %,  not  counting  those  who  were  punished  for  infraction 
of  the  regulations  covering  prostitution.^  The  author  thinks  this 
degree  of  criminality  very  small.  I  venture  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  If  we  note  that  criminal  statistics,  those  of  Germany,  for 
example,  show  that  there  are  annually  only  0.3  women  over  12  years 
of  age  convicted  to  the  100,  we  shall  see  that  the  part  that  prosti- 
tutes take  in  crime  must  be  called  more  than  a  small  one. 

England,  1836-1900. 

The  English  penitentiary  statistics  show  whether  the  female 
prisoners  are  prostitutes  or  not.  As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  499) 
the  percentage  of  prostitutes  rose  in  the  period  between  1894-1900 
to  15%  of  the  total.  The  figures  bearing  upon  earlier  years,  however, 
show  a  much  higher  percentage ;  in  the  years  1836-1854  25,^  %  of 
the  women  convicted  (in  London)  were  prostitutes  * ;  in  the  years 
1858-1862  prostitutes  made  up  24.7  %  of  the  women  arrested.* 

However,  when  we  examine  these  exceptionally  high  figures,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  according  to  the  *' Vagrant  Act",  the  fact  of 
being  a  prostitute  itself  is  a  misdemeanor;   a  part  of  these  women, 

1  P.  10. 

*  Riehelot,  "La  Prostitution  en  Angleterre",  ^.  571. 

*  Mayr,  "Statistik  der  serichtliohen  Polizei  im  Kdnigreiohe  Bayem  und 
in  einigen  andem  L&ndem'^,  Table  CXVIII. 
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therefore,  were  convicted  for  this  and  not  for  having  committed  some 
other  offense.  The  following  figure  however,  where  this  circumstance 
is  excluded,  also  shows  a  great  criminality  upon  the  part  of  prostitutes, 
and  gains  added  weight  from  the  fact  that  many  persons  would  not 
care  to  make  complaint  for  fear  of  scandal :  to  each  100  persons  of 
both  sexes  convicted  in  London  between  184S  and  1854  of  ''theft 
from  the  person'*,  there  were  36.0  prostitutes.* 

France,  1890-1896. 

In  citing  the  figures  upon  the  occupations  of  the  prisoners  (1890- 
1895)  we  showed  (p.  501)  that  about  5  %  were  prostitutes.  Com- 
pared with  that  given  in  the  corresponding  statistics  for  England 
this  percentage  is  small.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  a  great  number  of  occasional  prostitutes  figure  in  the  peni- 
tentiary statistics  under  the  head  of  another  occupation. 

Germany,  1886. 

For  this  country  I  have  been  able  to  find  only  the  following. 
Among  the  2,900  women  imprisoned  in  the  16  great  German  prisons 
there  were  found  in  1885  500  (17.2  %)  who  had  already  been  pun- 
ished for  professional  prostitution.^  Although  there  are  no  positive 
data  upon  the  extent  of  prostitution,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
much  less  than  17.2  %  of  women  in  general  are  prostitutes.  The 
figure  cited  shows  that  prostitutes  take  a  relatively  large  part  in 
crime. 

Italy,  1891-1896. 

1,949  (1.5  %)  out  of  126,717  women  convicted  in  the  years  1891- 
1895  were  prostitutes.'  Here  also  it  must  be  taken  into  account 
that  this  number  is  made  up  only  of  prostitutes  by  occupation,  and 
that  those  who  follow  it  as  an  auxiliary  calling  are  grouped  under 
other  occupations.  Also,  L.  Ferriani,  in  his  '' Minderjtthrige  Ver- 
brecher'*,  concludes  that  of  the  460  young  female  criminals  studied 
by  him,  243  (52.8  %)  were  prostitutes.* 

What  data  I  have  been  able  to  secure  do  not  prove  —  but  render 

^  Parent^ Duchatelei,  "De  la  prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris",  II,  p.  612. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  The  " Criminal  Statistics,  Ireland" 
(1905)  even  g^ives  a  percentage  as  high  as  38.5,  of  prostitutes  among  female 
prisoners  (p.  25). 

^  G.  S,,  **Die  weibliche  Lohnarbeit  und  ihr  Einflusz  auf  die  Sittlichkeit 
und  Kriminalitat",  p.  751  ("Neue  Zeit",  1899-1900,  II). 

3  After  **Notizie  complementari  alle  statistiohe  giudiziarie  penali  degli 
anni  1890-95. "  *  P.  173. 
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cceedingly  probable  —  the  assertion  that  prostitutes  show  a  high 
^gree  of  criminality.  In  my  opinion  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  ex- 
Ained  as  follows. 

First.  From  its  natm«  the  profession  opens  a  vast  field  for  com- 
itting  economic  offenses. 

Second.  Prostitution  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  those 
lat  practice  it.  Those  who  have  not  sufficiently  taken  account 
'  the  real  causes  of  prostitution  consider  this  a  confusing  of  cause 
id  effect,  and  believe  that  it  is  the  demoralization  which  causes 
"ostitution.  In  reasoning  thus  they  forget  that  part  of  the  prosti- 
ites  are  forced  by  poverty  to  take  up  this  profession,  and  that  in 
ich  cases  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  demoralization.  Whatever 
ay  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  rest,  the  profession  would  increase 
le  demoralization  already  existing. 

All  the  authors  who  have  taken  up  the  question  are  agreed  that 
lis  is  really  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  degrading 
buation  than  that  of  a  prostitute.  A  woman  who  is  continually 
reed  to  act  in  opposition  to  her  feelings,  who  is  obliged  to  enter  into 
timate  relations  with  the  first  comer  however  abject  he  may  be, 
bo  has  become  unaccustomed  to  all  work,  and  who  is  despised, 
evitably  loses  all  respect  for  herself  and  falls  lower  and  lower.^ 
A  second  bond  of  connection  between  criminality  and  prostitu- 
)n  is  that  it  makes  possible  a  category  of  persons  who  constitute 
permanent  danger  to  society,  namely  the  "protectors."  The 
uregistered  prostitutes  need  a  man  who  will  look  after  them,  and 

whom  they  may  attach  themselves  in  their  forlorn  condition. 
[  exchange  for  this  protection  the  prostitute  gives  up  a  large  part 

her  earnings.  In  examining  the  biographies  of  great  criminals 
B  see  that  a  large  number  of  them  have  belonged  to  this  category. 

is  evident  that  only  demoralized  persons  can  lead  such  a  life,  but 
lat  this  life  in  its  turn  increases  their  demoralization.^ 

*  See  further:  ParentrDuchatelet,  op,  cit,  pp.  139-142;  Faucher,  "fitudes 
r  I'Angleterre  ",  I,  pp.  77,  78 ;  C.  L,  Brace,  "The  Dangerous  Classes  in  New 
ark**,  pp.  116,  117;  "Einiges  liber  die  Prostitution  in  Oegenwart  und 
ikunft^',  p.  519  ("Neue  Zeit",  1891-92,  I);  Commenge,  **La  prostitution 
indestine  k  Paris'*,  pp.  29-131;  Blaachko,  "Die  Prostitution  im  XIX 
hrhundert",  pp.  27,  28. 

*  Upon  "souteneurs'*  and  the  part  they  play  in  orime  see  :  Parent-Duchate" 
!,  op.  ciL,  I,  Chap.  II,  §  12;  FHqier,  Les  classes  dangereuses**,  I,  pp. 
18-170;  luadame,  "De  la  prostitution  dans  ses  rapports  aveo  Talcoolisme, 
erime,  et  la  folie",  p.  16;  Sichari,  "Ueber  individuelle  Faktoren  des  Ver- 
eohens",  p.  44;  Baumgarten,  op.  ciL,  pp.  17-19;  Stursberg,  "Die  Prosti- 
tion  in  Deutschland  und  ihre  Bekampfung",  pp.  76-82. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  See  further  Hermann,  op.  cit.  pp.  68 
;  Brusstt  op,  cit,;  and  H,  Oaiwald,  "Das  Zuh&ltertum  in  Berlin.**] 
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In  the  third  place,  prostitution  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
men  who  come  into  contact  with  the  prostitutes.  We  cannot  ky 
it  to  chance  that  it  is  shown  in  many  criminal  procedures  that  guilty 
p>ersons  have  had  relations  with  the  world  of  prostitution.  This 
world  includes  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons ;  but  the 
men  who  frequent  it  are  numerous,  and  the  demoralization  whidi 
ensues  is  prejudicial  to  society.  This  demoralization  is  easily  ex- 
plained, as  Dr.  Lux  shows  in  his  "Sozialpolitisches  Handbuch'*, 
in  these  words:  "The  venality  of  the  delights  of  love  debases  the 
pleasure ;  the  man  learns  to  see  in  woman  only  a  means  of  satisfying 
his  lust;  all  higher  regard  for  woman  is  lost  to  him,  his  thoughts 
become  frivolous  and  cynical,  his  character  continually  more  vulgar. 
Whoever  has  an  opportunity  to  come  to  know  the  young  men  of  the 
large  cities,  must,  unless  he  is  already  tainted  with  their  opinions 
himself,  be  shocked  at  the  brutality  and  coarseness  of  their  thought 
and  speech.  The  whole  conversational  material  of  our  gilded  youth 
consists  of  filth  and  obscenities ;  they  boast  of  things  that  a  decent 
man  would  blush  to  be  charged  with.  The  young  man  is  demoralized 
and  depraved  by  association  with  prostitutes,  of  whose  standard  of 
morality  he  must  beware  lest  he  stifle  in  it  every  nobler  feeling."  * 

g.  Alcoholism,  Here  we  have  to  take  up  but  a  single  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  alcoholism  is  connected  with  criminality.  For  while 
acute  alcohol-poisoning  enters  into  the  etiology  of  sexual  offenses 
and  those  committed  in  revenge,  etc.,  it  has  almost  no  relation  to  the 
largest  of  the  classes,  namely  economic  crimes.  Acute  alcoholism, 
therefore,  has  no  place  among  our  general  observations.  With 
chronic  alcoholism  it  is  otherwise ;  for  the  man  who  is  subject  to 
this  undergoes  a  general  demoralization  by  which  he  is  predisposed 
to  crime  even  when  he  is  not  drunk.  The  manner  in  which  this 
demoralization  takes  place  is  not  a  question  within  the  province  of 

*  P.  138.  See  also:  EngeU,  **Der  Ursprung  der  Familie,  des  Privatei- 
genthums  und  des  Staats",  p.  63;  Stursberg,  op.  cit,,  pp.  28,  29;  Faun, 
"Souvenirs  de  la  Roquette",  p.  360;  BauTngarten,  op.  cit.,  p.  20;  BUudiko, 
op.  cil.f  pp.  28,  29. 

Upon  the  relation  between  prostitution  and  criminality  in  general  see: 
MoreavnChrUtovhe,  **Du  probldme  de  la  misftre",  III,  pp.  167-170;  RickM, 
op,  ciL,  pp.  610-615;  Av6-LaUemarU,  "Das  Deutsone  Qaunerthum*',  II, 
pp.  28,  29,  and  336,  III,  pp.  167  and  165;  OeUingen,  "Moralstatiatik". 
pp.  224-232;  Ladame,  op,  cit,,  pp.  16j(f.;  Lombroso  and  Ferrer o,  **La  femme 
oriminelle  et  la  prostitute",  pp.  535r-538. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Ci,  further  the  recent  studies:  k, 
H.  HUbner,  "Ueber  Prostituiste  und  inre  straftrechtliche  Beh&ndlnng" 
("Monatsohr.  f.  krim.  Psych,  und  Strafrechtsreform ",  III);  O.  Afdii*- 
mdUer,  "Die  Kriminalitat  der  Korrigendin"  ("Monatsohr."  etc.  V)  and 
"KorreotionBanstalt  und  Landarmenhaus",  oh.  III.] 
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nology;    it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  this  consequence  of  chronic 
x>holism  is  universally  recognized.^ 

To  show  the  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  criminality  we 
OL  use  only  the  direct  statistical  method ;   that  is  to  say,  we  must 
d  the  number  of  chronic  alcoholics  among  criminals,  and  then 
loe  beside  this  the  number  among  the  non-criminal  population, 
order  that  we  may  compare  them.     If  the  latter  figures  are  lojck- 
l^  a  comparison  is  impossible.     However,  as  we  shall  see,  the  per-; 
atage  of  chronic  alcoholics  is  so  great  among  the  criminals,  that! 
\  can  affirm  that  among  the  non-criminals  the  percentage  is  very( 
laO.     Consequently  the  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism,  whether 
eater  or  less,  is  indubitably  proved.     Here  are  the  statistics  which 
\  have  at  our  disposal. 

Belgium,  1874-1900. 

M.  Masoin  tells  us  that  out  of  2,588  convicts  (sentenced  for  5 
ars  at  least)  who  entered  the  central  institution  at  Louvain  be- 
een  1874  and  1895,  there  were  1,157  (44.7  %)  addicted  to  drunken- 
ss.  Out  of  216  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  there  were  118 
4.6  %),  and  out  of  202  sentenced  to  death  121  (60  %).* 
In  the  prison  of  Mons  Dr.  Morel  shows  that  out  of  325  recidivists 
1  (53.9  %)  were  given  to  alcoholic  excesses.* 
It  appears  from  the  "'Statistique  Judiciaire  de  la  Belgique"  of 
00,  that  in  1898,  out  of  19,169  recidivists  (men)  there  were  5,976 
1.2  %)  who  had  already  been  convicted  of  breaking  the  law  against 
unkenness,  and  out  of  22,904  non-recidivists  (men)  1,984  (8.7%). 
nongthe  women  the  figures  were  8  %  (recidivists)  and  1.1  %  (non- 
cidivists).^ 

Denmark,  1871-1897. 

Out  of  2,982  prisoners  received  between  1871  and  1880  in  the  prison 

Vridsldselille,  797  (27  %)  were  drunkards.    The  penitentiary  sta- 

itics  show  us  that  during  the  years  1891-1897,  among  the  non-re- 

livists  16.3  %  of  the  men  were  drunkards,  and  4.6  %  of  the  women.' 

^See  among  others:    Krauas,  *'Die  Psychologie  des  Verbreohens",  pp. 
,  60;  Groljahn,  **Der  Alkoholismus",  p.  87. 

*  "L'alooolisme  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  criminality*',  pp.  411,  413,  415 
Bolleiin  de  raoad^mie  royale  de  m^ecine  de  Bekdque".  1896). 

*  *' La  prophylaxie  et  le  traitement  du  criminel  r^oidivlBte   ,  p.  64  ('* Compte 
sdu  Ve  oongrds  d'anthropologie  criminelle"). 

*  Ldffler,  •'Alkohol  und  Verbreohen",  p.  511  ("Zdtschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafw." 
Xllt). 

*  DMofif  "Rapport  sur  Tinfluence  de  I'alGOolisme  sur  la  criminality", 
u  40,  41.     ("Actes  du  Congrds  p^nitentiare  intemat.  de  Bruzelles",  IV.) 
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England  and  Wales,  1868-1897. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  police  statistics  ^ : 


Number  of 

Pebsonb 
Pbosecuteo. 

Of  whom  there  were  ] 

Habitual  Drxnkerb:^ 

Yeabs. 

Men 

• 

Women. 

Totsl. 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute    ' 
Number. 

% 

1858 

434,492 

13,553 

3.7 

4,130 

4.5 

17,683 

4.1 

1859 

419,929 

18,440 

5.6 

5.303 

5.9 

23,743     1 

5.7 

1860 

409,780 

19,471 

6.0 

5,210 

6.0 

24,681     ! 

6.0 

1861 

421,891 

19,475 

5.8 

4,960 

5.7 

24,425     ' 

5.8 

1862 

438,228 

20,830 

6.0 

5,209 

5.8 

26,039 

5.9 

1894 

689,761 

19,224 

3.3 

6,557 

5.3 

25,781 

S.« 

1895 

687,075 

16,268 

2.8 

5,695 

4.7 

21,963     1 

S.1 

1896 

728,374 

17,308 

2.8 

6.015 

4.7 

23,323 

3.2 

1897 

757,485 

17,012 

2.7 

6,084 

4.6 

23,096 

S.0 

These  figures  have  no  great  value ;  they  represent  the  number  of 
habitual  drinkers  to  be  less  than  it  really  is.  The  statistics  cited 
divide  all  persons  prosecuted  into  eight  groups  (habitual  criminals, 
prostitutes,  vagrants,  etc.)  and  under  the  heading  of  habitual  drink- 
ers only  those  alcoholics  figure  who  are  not  included  under  other 
headings.  If  a  vagrant,  for  example,  is  also  a  habitual  drinker,  be 
will  be  counted  among  the  vagrants  and  not  among  the  habitual 
drinkers;  hence  this  latter  group  is  much  larger  than  the  figures 
would  indicate.' 

France. 

At  the  penitentiary  Congress  in  Brussels  (1900),  M.  V.  Marambat, 
well  known  for  his  studies  on  the  relation  between  criminality  and 
alcoholism,  gave  the  following  figures:* 

1  For  the  years  1858-1862  taken  from  Majfr,  ''Statistik  der  gerichtlichen 
Polizei  im  Kdnig:reiehe  Bayem  und  in  einigen  anderen  L&ndom",  Tab. 
CXVIII ;  and  for  the  other  years  from  ** Criminal  Statistics",  1894-1897. 

'  In  these  tables  the  term  ''drinker"  is  used  for  one  who  drinks  to  excess. 

'  Upon  England  see  further :  L.  Gordon  Rylanda,  "Crime,  its  Causes  and 
Remedy",  pp.  17,  20-22;  J,  Baker,  "Rapport  sur  Tinfluence  de  Talooolisme 
sur  la  criminality",  and  W,  C,  Stdlivan,  id.  ("Actes  de  Cong.  pen.  intemat 
de  Brux."  1900,  IV). 

(Note  to  the  American  Edition:  The  "Report  on  the  Judicial  Star 
tistics  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1908"  contains  data  upon  criminality  and 
alcoholism.]  *  "  Acte8,*rp.  112. 
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;  assault,  and   other   crimes   of 

loe 

us  mischief,  etc 

ud  other  economic  offenses     •    . 

ad  other  sexual  offenses      .    .    . 
iffenses 

tal 


NUICBKR  OF 
COKYXCTS. 


787 

488 

8,859 

42 
688 

18 


5,822 


numbbb  of 
Dbunxabds. 


649 

844 

2,156 

26 

852 

9 


3,586 


82.4 
79.4 
64.2 
61.9 
51.5 
50.0 


66.4 


the  same  congress  Dr.  Malgat  reported  the  following  results 
investigation  made  by  him  in  the  prison  at  Nice :  ^ 


Offsnbbs. 

Emtebbd. 

Dbinkkbs. 

% 

and  violence  to  public  officers     . 

138 
579 

56 
275 
346 

52 

88 
175 

63 
188 

01 

357 

34 

160 

196 

29 

18 

95 

33 

80 

65.9 
61.6 

ing  money  under  false  pretenses 
a .•••• 

60.7 
58.1 

.cy 

56.6 

.vp^   *********** 
(it  assault  .....••«* 

55.7 

ide 

54.5 

id  offenders 

of  trust  ..*..••*• 

54.2 
52.3 

)ffenses 

60.1 

)tal 

1,850 

1,003 

50.3 

Germany. 

inquiry  made  by  Dr.  A.  Baer  with  regard  to  the  inmates  of 
rerman  prisons,  in  the  period  after  1870,  gives  the  following 
s:« 


NxniBBB 

OF 

PaiaoNEBs. 

NUMBSB  OF  DbUVKEBS. 

In  General. 

Occasional. 

Habitual. 

Absolute. 

% 

Absolute. 

% 

Absolute. 

% 

1   .    . 

30,041 
2,796 

13,199 
507 

43.9 
18.1 

7,071 
198 

23.5 
7.1 

6,128 
309 

20.4 

iro 

.       •        • 

32,837 

13,706 

41.7 

7,269 

22.1 

6,437 

19.6 

Ikotes",  p.  106.  See  also  upon  France:  Laurent,  '*Les  habitues  des 
B  de  Paris",  pp.  297  Jf. ;  Corre,  "Crime  et  suioide",  pp.  182  jf.,  and 
cghe,  "Deralcoolisation",  p.  144. 

yne  to  the  American  Edition:  See  also  the  *'Compte  g^n^ral  de 
nistration  de  la  justice  criminelle  pendant  l*aimte  1907   ,  pp.  xx  ff,] 
Der  Alcoholismus",  p.  348. 
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For  the  different  crimes  and  misdemeanors  the  figures  are  as 
foUows :  * 


NUMBKR 
OP 

Pbibonsbs 
(Men). 

Dbinxxbs. 

CBIMSa  AND 
MlBDEMKANOBS. 

Oocasional. 

HabituaL 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

Absolute 
Number. 

% 

A.  Houses  of  Correction. 


Assaults 

773 

575 

74.5 

418 

72.7 

157 

nji 

Robbery,  etc. 

898 

618 

68.8 

353 

57.1 

265 

419 

Homicide 

848 

220 

63.2 

120 

58.6 

01 

41.4 

Rape,  etc.    . 

054 

575 

60.2 

352 

61.2 

223 

88.8 

Theft       .    . 

10,033 

5,212 

51.0 

2,513 

48.2 

2,609 

51.8 

Attempted 

homicide  . 

252 

128 

50.8 

78 

60.0 

50 

89.1 

Arson       .     . 

804 

883 

47.6 

184 

48.0 

199 

510 

Murder    .     . 

514 

237 

46.1 

130 

58.6 

98 

41.4 

Various  crimes 

1,680 

712 

42.2 

358 

50.2 

854 

40.8 

Perjury    .     . 

500 

157 

26.6 

82 

52.2 

75 

47J 

B.   Houses  of  Detention. 


Offenses 

200 

154 

77.0 

113 

73.3 

41 

20.7 

against  morals 

Rebellion 

652 

489 

76.5 

445 

89.0 

54 

11.0 

Assaults  .     . 

1,130 

716 

63.4 

581 

81.1 

135 

18.9 

Robbery  .     . 

48 

28 

58.3 

16 

57.0 

12 

4S.0 

Domiciliary 

trespass    . 

411 

223 

54.2 

210 

94.2 

13 

5.8 

Disturbance  of 

public  peace 

34 

18 

52.9 

12 

66.6 

6 

8SJ 

Various  mis- 

826 

433 

52.4 

306 

70.7 

127 

89.S 

demeanors 

Arson       .     . 

23 

11 

48.0 

5 

45.4 

6 

54.0 

Theft       .     . 

3,282 

1,048 

32.0 

666 

63.5 

882 

SIS 

Obtaining 

money  under 

false  pre- 

tenses, for- 

gery, embes. 

786 

194 

24.7 

111 

57.2 

83 

418 

Out  of  a  total  of  359  vagabonds  and  mendicants  Dr.  Bonhoeffer 
found  281  (78.2  %)  alcoholics.^ 

*  Op.  cU.f  p.  351. 

'  "Ein  Beitrag  zur  Eenntnis  des  groszst&dtisohen  Bettel-  und  Vagabonden- 
turns"  {"Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strw."  XXI). 
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Italy. 

of  a  total  of  507  criminals  examined  by  him  Dr.  Marro  found 
r4.7  %)  addicted  to  excess  in  alcohol,  and  only  eight  (1.5  %) 
ners  or  "unknown."  * 

Netherlands,  1900-1901. 

was  only  in  1900  that  the  criminal  statistics  mentioned  for  the 
ime  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  among  the  convicts. 
%re  the  results : 


CbIMES  AKO  MiSDSlfEAKOBB. 


ng  money  under  false  pretenses 
against  the  public  authority 
ity  and  vagabondage   .     .    .    . 

of  violence 

agmost  morals 

les 

ng  stolen  goods 

ig 


Pbbcbmtaob  of  Habttual 

DnuMXABDs  Df  Each 

Catboost. 


16 
13 
10 
10 
10 

8.31 

7 

7 
.5 

8 


ong  the  recidivists  the  drunkards  formed  11.6  %. 

i  data  for  1901  are  more  detailed  and  also  more  worthy  of 

ence. 


CBOnCS  AND  MUDKHKAlfOBS. 


ity  and  vagabondage   .     .     .     . 

on 

dement       

ing  money  under  false  pretenses 

assaults 

ms  mischief 

to  public  oflBcial 

ling  the  public  peace    .     .     .     . 

theft 

offenses 


Pkbcbmtaos  of  Habftual 

Dbxjhkabds  in  Each 

Catboobt. 


»ted  theft 
Dg      .     . 


26.51 

21.16 

19.20 

18.26 

16.94 

16.59 

16.10 

14.83 

11.61 

10.84 

10.87 

9.96 

8.84 

1.46 

18.00 


^  "I  oaratteri  dei  delinquenti ",  p.  296. 
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Of  the  recidivists  21.96  %  were  habitual  drunkards.^ 

New  York  (State),  1869-1870. 

In  his  "Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York**,  C.  L.  Brace  states  that 
in  1870,  out  of  49,4^  criminals  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  City 
there  were  30,507  (61.6%)  habitual  drunkards,  and  893  (81.6%) 
of  the  1,093  prisoners  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  in  the  years  186^ 
70  likewise  were  drunkards.^ 

R.  L.  Dugdale  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  233  criminab 
examined  by  him : ' 


Ciuimi. 


Theft  from  the  person    . 

Robbery       

Climes  against  persons  . 

Theft       

All  crimes 

Crimes  against  property 
Burglary 


PbBCBNTAOS  op  HABirUiL 

Dbumkabim. 


55M 
47.36 
40.47 
S0.28 
S0.05 
88.74 
88.SS 


Prussia,  1884-1897. 

Out  of  18,049  recidivists  in  the  houses  of  correction  in  the  years 
1849-1897,  there  were  4,930  (27.3  %)  habitual  drunkards,  of  whom 
4,473  (28.7  %)  were  men,  and  457  (18.2  %)  were  women.* 

Sweden,  1887-1897. 

Out  of  27,452  inmates  in  the  prisons  during  the  years  1887-1897 
there  were  3,273  (11.9  %)  addicted  to  drink,  of  whom  3,101  (12.7  %) 
were  men  and  99  (3.2  %)  women.*  These  figures,  however,  are  below 
the  reality,  since  only  those  are  counted  as  alcoholics  who  were  drunk 
at  the  time  they  committed  the  crime.    When  we  take  into  consider- 

^  [Note  to  the  American  EornoN :  *'  The  criminal  statistios  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  1904"  contain  data  upon  the  subject  in  question.  Cf.  further  df 
Roos,  op,  cU.,  pp.  175  ff.,  and  '^arallelismen  tusschen  alcoholisme  en  oriiiu- 
naliteit"  (••Tijdschrift  v.  Strafrecht",  XXIII);  Verryn  StuaH,  op,  cU„  pp. 

204  J^.;   A,  Ariens,  ''CrimiBaliteit  en  drankmisbruik.  ] 
1  P.  65. 

•  ** The*  Jukes"  p.  85. 

*  Evert,  "Zur  Statistik  riiokf&lliger  Verbrecher  in  Preussen",  p.  198. 

»  Wiea^en,  **L'influence  of  alooolisme  sur  la  criminality",  p.  164  ("Actes 
du  Congr.  p6nit.  de  Bnixelles"),  cf,  Kinberg,  "Alcool  et  criminality"  ("Arch, 
d'anthr.  orim."  XXVIII). 
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lion  that  the  number  of  criminals  who  were  in  a  state  of  intoxica* 
ion  when  they  committed  their  crimes  was  52.6  %,  we  may  be  cer* 
un  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  habitual  drunkards. 

Switzerland,  1888-1896. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  there  were  2,201  persons  in  the  35 
lenitentiaries ;  1,816  men  and  385  women.  Among  these  there 
rere  880  drunkards  (39.9  %) ;  762  (42  %)  men,  and  118  (31  %) 
romen.^ 

In  the  years  1892-1896,  the  Swiss  criminal  statistics  give  alcoholism 
s  the  cause  of  crime  in  23.1  %  of  the  cases.*  This  figure,  however, 
las  no  great  value ;  not  only  are  the  statistics  concerning  alcoholism 
s  a  cause  little  worthy  of  confidence,  as  the  author  of  them  confesses 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  ''the  cause"  of  a  criminal  act, 
ince  there  are  always  several) ;  but  further  there  is  no  distinction 
aade  between  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism. 

Wurtembexg,  1887-1888. 

Among  the  3,181  prisoners  examined  by  Sichart  in  the  years  1887- 
888,  there  were  939  (29.5  %)  habitual  drunkards.  The  figures 
or  some  of  the  more  important  crimes  are  as  follows :  * 


Cszms. 


Crimes  against  morals 

Anon 

Theft 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 
Perjury 


Pbbcbmtaoe  of 

DBUmCABMI  IN 

Each  Catbqobt. 


36.3 
34.2 
28.0 
25.7 
24.0 


The  data  given  above  show  sufficiently,  it  seems  to  me,  what  the 
dation  is  between  chronic  alcoholism  and  criminality.  Notwith- 
tanding  their  divergences  the  percentages  in  the  different  countries 
le  generally  very  high,  and  in  every  case  much  higher  than  among 
he  non-criminal  population.     The  danger  that  these  statistics  are 

^Schaffroth,  '*L*influence  de  I'alcoolisme  sur  la  criminality",  p.  128 
"Aotes  du  Cong.  p6n.  intern,  de  Bnixelles"). 

'"Die  Ergebnisse  der  Schweizerisohen  Kriminalstatistik  w&hrend  der 
ahre  1892-1896",  p.  36. 

•  "Ueber  individuelle  Paktoren  des  Verbrechens",  p.  42. 
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based  upon  inaccurate  data  is  not  great,  since  the  culprit  has  eveiy 
reason  to  pretend  that  his  act  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, in  order  that  he  may  be  less  severely  punished,  and  not 
that  he  is  a  chronic  alcoholic. 

There  still  remains  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence which  chronic  alcoholism  has  upon  crime.  We  should  be  exag- 
gerating if  we  were  to  declare  (as  is  sometimes  done  by  total  abstain- 
ers) that  whenever  a  criminal  is  an  habitual  alcoholic,  alcoholism  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  crime.  It  is  evident  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  only  an  accidental  phenomenon.  Nevertheless,  the  figures 
given  above  agree  with  the  thesis  that  chronic  alcoholism  is  a  demoral- 
izing agent  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  etiology  of  crime.  Its  influ- 
ence naturally  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  in  figures.^ 

h.  Militarism,  Although  the  influence  of  militarism  upon  crim- 
inality may  not  be  an  important  factor  in  comparison  with  some 
others,  it  is  still  necessary  to  speak  of  it  here  briefly,  and  under  two 
heads :  its  influence  in  time  of  peace,  and  its  influence  in  time  of  war. 

First,  the  influence  of  militarism  in  time  of  peace.  The  army 
is  recruited  in  great  part  among  those  who  do  not  volunteer,  in  other 
words  among  p>ersons  who  have  not  the  least  taste  for  the  miUtary 
life  and  only  serve  for  fear  of  incurring  severe  penalties.  Then  a 
great  number  of  the  volunteers  have  become  soldiers  only  from  neces- 
sity, because  they  could  not  find  a  place  for  themselves  anywhere 
else.  Finally  one  class  of  volunteers  have  enlisted  very  young,  for 
a  long  term  of  service,  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  their  parents,  or 
drawn  by  the  brilliant  uniform,  or  other  means  of  advertising  pecul- 
iar to  the  army.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  for  the  last  two  classes 
the  military  service  is  oft^a  deception,  which  makes  them  regret 
having  engaged  in  it. 

The  first  source  of  demoralization  in  an  army  is  to  be  found  in  its 
composition.  When  you  bring  together  a  number  of  men,  unedu- 
cated for  the  most  part,  with  nothing  to  unite  them  but  constraint, 
and  when  there  are  already  certain  bad  elements  among  them,  the 

^  (Note  to  the  Amebican  Edition  :  Cf,  besides  the  works  of  de  Rocs, 
Vemjn  Stuart,  Arlens,  and  Kinbei^,  already  cited,  the  foUowing  of  recent 
date:  H.  Hoppe,  ^'Alkohol  und  KriminaJitat " ;  A,  Pistoleae^  "Alooolismo 
et  delinquenza^' ;  Hoegel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  397  ff, ;  K,  W.  F.  Boas,  "  Alkohol  und 
Verbrecnen  nach  neueren  Statistiken;  AuU,  ''Alkohol  und  Verbreehen'* ; 
A.  Ley  et  R.  Charpentier,  "  Alcoolisme  et  criminalit<§/'  G.  B,  Grtiher, "  Der 
Alkoholismus.]'  All  these  authors  recognize,  though  not  all  in  the  same  de- 
gree, that  the  influence  of  alcoholism  upon  crime  is  great ;  Pistolese  alone  d^ 
nies  it  almost  wholly.] 
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demoralizing  influence  makes  itself  felt  at  once.  No  moral  bond 
unites  these  men,  but  on  the  contrary  a  vague  irritation  begins  to 
spread.  And  this  demoraUzation  is  not  counteracted  by  that  great 
moral  force,  work;  a  great  part  of  the  time  among  the  soldiers  is 
passed  in  forced  idleness,  and  the  rest  in  learning  things  in  which  they 
have  little  interest,  if  indeed  they  do  not  feel  an  aversion  to  them. 

It  is  naturally  only  by  a  discipline  of  iron  that  order  can  be  main- 
tained and  the  recruits  taught  their  trade.  As  soon  as  a  man  is 
debased  by  excessive  discipline  to  the  r6le  of  a  machine,  his  moral 
qualities  deteriorate ;  the  state  of  things  thus  created  brings  it  about 
that  the  great  power  given  to  superiors  often  degenerates  into  a 
thirst  for  domination,  and  renders  the  subordinates  servile,  and  yet 
of  the  opinion  that  anything  is  right  for  them  so  long  as  they  are  not 
found  out.^ 

Since  most  soldiers  are  only  under  arms  for  a  short  time,  the  conse- 
quences named  are  not  of  great  importance  for  them,  but  those 
consequences  nevertheless  exist  for  the  professional  soldier.  The 
best  known  set  of  statistics  upon  the  criminality  among  soldiers  is 
that  of  Hausner,^  who  shows  that  it  is  25  times  as  great  as  the  crimi- 
nality of  civilians.  These  figures,  however,  have  little  value,  be- 
cause among  the  civilians  are  counted  not  simply  the  men  of  military 
age,  but  the  whole  population.  Further,  a  statistical  comparison 
of  military  and  civil  criminality  will  always  meet  with  great  difficul- 
ties, for,  first,  there  are  offenses  of  which  only  soldiers  can  be  guilty ; 
second,  the  number  of  the  soldiers  is  not  constant  even  in  any  one 
year.  Although  we  cannot,  therefore,  express  in  figures  the  harmful 
influences  of  militarism,  it  exists,  nevertheless.  But  even  if  we  had 
the  flgures  and  they  were  to  show  —  supposing  a  most  improbable 
case  —  that  criminality  was  no  greater  among  soldiers  than  in  civil 
life,  even  this  would  not  contradict  the  evil  influence  of  military  life, 
since  repression  and  the  fear  of  punishment  are  greater  among  soldiers 
than  among  civilians,  and  abject  poverty,  one  of  the  powerful  factors 
in  economic  criminality,  is  totally  lacking  in  the  army.' 

^  The  question  must  be  looked  at  from  the  other  side  also,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  military  service  can  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  totally  law- 
less individuals,  who  thus  learn  order  and  discipline;  this,  however,  does 
not  prevent  the  disadvantages  from  remaining. 

'  Quoted  by  Oettingen  in  his  ^'Moralstatistik",  p.  481. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  further:  upon  (Germany:  H. 
DieU^  "Die  Milit^rstrafrechtspflege  in  Ldchte  der  Kriminalstatistik  ;  for 
France:  A.  Corre,  ''Aper^u  g^ntod  de  la  criminality  militaire  en  France'* ; 
for  Italy :  L.  Ferrero  di  Cavallerleone  and  C.  Placido,  ''Essais  de  criminologio 
militaire."] 

'See  also  Oettingen,  op,  cit.,  p.  687;    Colajanni,  *'Sociologia  criminale*', 
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The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  disadvantages  spoken 
of  above  are  inseparable  from  every  form  of  organization  of  the  army. 
The  answer  must  be  that  this  is  the  ca^  in  part  only.  The  harmful 
consequences  will  partially  disappear  when  the  army  is  adapted  to 
the  democratic  spirit,  and  the  service  remains  limited  to  the  time 
strictly  necessary  to  make  a  good  soldier;  but  the  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  which  the  army  is  composed  has  no  sympathy  with 
its  aim  and  end  but  remains  in  service  only  by  constraint,  wiD 
continue  to  exist.  This  latter  circumstance  will  disappear  only 
in  the  country  where  the  army  is  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
defense,  to  repulse  an  enemy  that  wishes  to  destroy  democratic 
institutions. 

We  come  now  to  the  influence  of  war  itself.  That  which,  at  ordi- 
nary times,  is  one  of  the  gravest  crimes,  homicide,  is  commanded  in 
war ;  ravages  and  burnings  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  inevitable 
that  those  who  are  driven  to  commit  such  acts,  lose  little  by  little 
their  respect  for  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellows.  War  arouses 
a  spirit  of  violence,  not  only  in  those  who  take  part  in  it,  but  in  the 
whole  population. 

Happily  wars  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  long  continued  as 
formerly,  so  that  the  consequences  have  no  longer  so  wide  a 
scope. 

Statistical  research  into  the  influence  of  war  upon  criminality  b 
very  difficult,  for  criminality  diminishes  in  time  of  war  in  an  abnormal 
fashion,  first,  because  a  great  part  of  the  male  population  of  the  age 
most  disposed  to  crime  is  under  arms ;  second,  the  repression  of  crime 
being  less  vigorous  makes  the  degree  of  criminality  appear  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  which  explains  why  the  figures  for  the  criminality 
of  women  and  juveniles  are  less. 

We  often  hear  that  war  has  also  a  good  moral  influence,  since  the 
whole  nation  is  then  animated  with  a  single  ideal.  This  is  true  only 
in  the  very  rare  cases  where  a  war  is  really  popular,  in  place  of  being 
the  means  of  procuring  material  profits  for  a  small  minority,  while 
the  great  majority  remain  indifferent.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
even  in  these  exceptional  cases,  the  harmful  consequences  to  the 
participants  still  remain.^ 

II,  pp.  572-589;  Corre,  "Crime  et  suicide",  p.  337;  Lux,  "Sozialpolitisohes 
Handbuch",  p.  250;  Wagner,  "Die  Sittliohkeit  auf  dem  Lande^,  pp.  77- 
81 ;  Lomhroao,  "Crime,  its  Causes  and  Remedies",  pp.  201-203 ;  Steinmeti, 
"Der  Kri^  als  sociolodsches  R'oblem",  p.  37;  BUihtreu,  op.  cit.,  p.  16; 
Hamon,  "Psychologie  du  Militaire  professionel",  Chs.  V-VIII. 

^ See  also:  Corre,  "Essai  sur  la  criminality",  p.  78  ("Journal  des  Eoono- 
mistes",  1868);  Colajanni^  op.  cU.  II,  pp.  572-589;   Aubry,  "La  oontagion 
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We  have  examined  the  tendencies  of  the  present  economic  system 
and  of  its  consequences.  Before  concluding  we  must  treat  of  the 
e£Fect  of 

t.  Tfie  penalty.  The  present  codes  give  prominence  to  three  kinds 
of  penalties:  fines,  different  kinds  of  imprisonment,  and  capital 
punishment.  We  natiu*aUy  do  not  have  to  say  anything  of  the  first 
of  these,  since  there  can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  \ 
person  upon  whom  the  fine  is  laid.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  this  ' 
penalty  fails  of  its  object  since  no  account  is  taken  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  person  sentenced  to  it,  and  it  follows  that  while 
the  punishment  involved  is  only  trifling  for  the  rich,  it  constitutes 
a  heavy  burden  for  the  poor.  Often  a  fine  for  a  poor  man  who  can- 
not pay  is  simply  a  sentence  to  a  short  imprisonment. 

The  death  penalty  also  naturally  is  outside  of  our  present  discus- 
sion. I  would  simply  observe  that  among  the  numerous  arguments 
against  this  penalty  it  must  be  noted  that  it  has  no  intimidating  effect 
upon  those  who  are  present,  as  one  would  suppose,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  demoralizing  influence;  besides  which  the  attention  of  the 
ignorant  class  is  drawn  to  the  crime  and  the  perpetrator  of  it. 
Those  who  are  condemned  to  death  have  almost  all  been  present 
at  executions.  Out  of  a  total  of  511  of  whom  we  have  informa- 
tion, there  were  only  15  (about  3  %)  who  had  never  witnessed  an 
execution.^ 

In  investigating  the  influence  of  punishment  upon  morality  it  is 
imprisonment  alone,  therefore,  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, so  much  the  more  since  even  in  the  case  of  minor  crimes  it  is 
almost  always  inflicted,  while  capital  punishment  is  either  altogether 
abolished,  as  in  some  countries,  or  else  rarely  pronounced  and  still 
more  rarely  executed. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  times  imprisonment  is  in- 
flicted in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  punishment. 

du  meurtre",  pp.  247-249;  Prof.  Fr.  v.  Liszt,  "Das  Verbrechen  als  sozial- 
pathologische  Ersoheinung",  p.  17. 

[Note  to  the  Amebican  Edition:  See  further  upon  the  demoralizing 
consequences  of  war:  Steinmetz,  ''Die  Philosophie  des  Krieges",  oh.  Ill,  5, 
and  my  criticism  of  this  book  under  the  title  "An  apology  for  war"  ("  Nieuwe 
Tijd",  XIII,  pp.  488  #.)•  Think  of  the  horrible  cruelties  conunitted  in  the 
recent  wars  in  the  Balkans  (see  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation) ;  no  one  can  any  longer  deny  the  demoralizing  consequences 
of  war !]  |It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  that  the  author  wrote 
the  foregoing  in  the  spring  of  1914.  —  Transl.] 

>  Ai£ry,  "La  contagion  du  meurtre",  p.  70 ;  see  also  Ch.  Ill,  and  Aschaff" 
nburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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Gennany,  i882-189S.' 


YBA.BB. 

Death. 

Imprisonment 
(AU  kinds.) 

Fines. 

Poblio  Admooi- 

tJOO. 

1882 

1883-87  \  annual 

1888-92  j  average 

1893 

1894 

1895 

0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

736.3 
697.4 
660.2 
619.2 
607.2 
595.2 

253 
291 
323 
363 
375 
386 

11 
11 
17 
IS 
18 
10 

60%  to  70%  of  the  sentences,  then,  were  deprivation  of  libertj*. 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
found  in  the  statistics  of  recidivism.  Here  are  the  results  for  cer- 
tain countries  of  Europe,  which  probably  are  not  much  differeot 
from  those  of  other  countries. 


Germany,  1882-1900.> 


Ybabs. 

Number  op 

Recidivists  to 

100  cjokvicts. 

To  100,000  OF  THE  Population  oveb  12  thsbe  webb  Rici> 
nrisTs  who  webe  Convictbd 

Onoe. 

Twice. 

3  to  5  Times. 

6Time0ud 
Over. 

1882 

24.9 

115 

56 

64 

2S 

1883 

25.8 

119 

59 

69 

10 

1884 

26.3 

127 

63 

72 

n 

1885 

27.4 

127 

63 

75 

ts 

1886 

28.0 

129 

65 

79 

S6 

1887 

28.8 

131 

66 

81 

S4 

1888 

29.3 

127 

65 

80 

35 

1889 

31.2 

142 

71 

87 

40 

1890 

32.7 

150 

76 

93 

43 

1891 

34.0 

158 

79 

99 

47 

1892 

34.7 

169 

87 

107 

S4 

1893 

35.2 

171 

88 

111 

57 

1894 

36.9 

181 

93 

120 

65 

1895 

37.9 

184 

96 

124 

69 

1896 

38.8 

183 

96 

129 

75 

1897 

39.6 

186 

99 

129 

78 

1898 

40.1 

189 

100 

133 

8S 

1899 

40.8 

187 

100 

133 

85 

1900 

41.2 

180 

96 

131 

86 

1  "Kriminalstatistik  fttr  das  Jahr  1895",  I,  p.  31. 
«  "  Kriminalstat.  f.  d.  Jahr  1900",  I,  pp.  1&-19. 
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v\sm  has  regularly  increased,  then :  a  little  more  than  65%  in 


rs. 


present  in  different  crimes  in  very  various  degrees.    For  the 
ng  crimes  it  is  very  great. 


Germany,  188^1896J 


Cbimes. 


j«ty 

n 

r  and  blackmail  .  . 
ciuation  .... 
of  fraud  .... 
against  personal  liberty 
id  emb^lement 
against  morals  .  . 
feiting 


NuMBKB  OF  Rbcxdivxstb  batxho  uwdbboonb  Im- 

FRIBONlfXIfT  TO  EIaCH   100  CONYICTB  Uf  THB 


1882. 


40.7 
31.8 
44.4 

84.8 
32.9 
26.6 
32.1 
24.1 
28.5 


1886. 


41.3 
41.3 
45.6 
37.1 
38.9 
32.3 
35.2 
31.3 
31.1 


1890. 


43.2 
46.8 
51.5 
42.1 
42.9 
37.8 
37.2 
35.9 
35.1 


1895. 


52.8 
52.7 
50.9 
48.3 
45.4 
42.8 
40.4 
38.3 
38.2 


foUowing  figures  give  a  picture  of  recidivism  in 


England  and  Wales,  18n-1900.< 


JtS. 

PBBCKNTAOa 

OP  Rkcidi- 

vists  amono 

Convicts. 

Pkbcbntaqb  . 

AMONG  CONVIOTS  OP  RSCIDITIflrra  WHO 

CoNvxcncD 

HATB  BBBN 

Once. 

2  to  5  Times. 

6  to  10 
Times. 

11  to  20 
Times. 

Over  20 
Times. 

1-77 

40 

_^ 

^_ 

.^^ 

>-92 

48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54.5 

15.2 

18.3 

7.7 

6.2 

6.9 

55.5 

15.7 

18.0 

8.9 

6.9 

5.9 

57.3 

14.8 

19.1 

9.0 

7.7 

6.6 

57.6 

18.9 

19.0 

8.8 

7.6 

7.1 

59.9 

16.2 

20.0 

8.9 

7.5 

7.1 

60.2 

16.4 

19.9 

9.2 

7.6 

7.0 

59.3 

15.8 

19.2 

9.2 

7.7 

7.4 

Jso,  then,  as  in  Germany  there  is  a  great  increase  in  recidivism ; 
Q  29  years. 

jiminalstat.  f.  d.  Jahr,  1895",  I,  p.  25. 

ahms,  "The  Criminal",  p.  228,  and  "Criminal  Statistics",  1894-1900, 
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For  some  offenses  recidivism  is  more  common  than  for  others,  as 
the  following  figures  show. 

England  and  Wales,  189^1900.i 

(Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions.) 


NUMBBB  OF  RKCIDIVX8T8  TO  100  PkBSONB  CO!f VICTBD  OP  THX  POLLOWCfG 

Cbucbs. 

Ybabs. 

Crimes 
against 
Persons. 

Crimes 
against 

Property 
with 

Violence. 

Crimes 
against 

Property 
without 

Violence. 

Malicious 
Mischief. 

Forgery 

and 
Counter- 
feiting. 

Other 
Crimes. 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1398 
1899 
1900 

32.1 
35.2 
36.1 
38.0 
39.3 
37.7 
39.7 

67.3 
67.3 
67.2 
68.7 
68.1 
69.9 
71.0 

64.1 
66.1 
66.3 
66.4 
68.3 
67.4 
68.9 

42.5 
51.8 
44.3 
51.1 
56.0 
58.3 
59.4 

41.1 
38.5 
37.4 
40.0 
43.2 
40.0 
40.9 

«7.9 
24.4 

25.0 
28.1 
32.4 
S5.2 

29.8 

The  following  table  has  to  do  with 

Austria,  1866^1899.* 


PBRCKjrrAGB  OF  ComncTB  Who 

Ybabs. 

Had  been  con- 
victed of  Crime 
Once  Before. 

Had  been  con- 
victed of  Crime 
Several  Times. 

Total. 

Had  been  al- 
ready con- 
victed of  a  Mis- 
demeanor or 
Contravention. 

WereReeidi- 
TisU. 

1866-1870 

11.9 

15.5 

27.4 

17.5 

44.9 

1871-1875 

11.6 

14.2 

25.8 

17.9 

48.7 

1876-1880 

10.9 

14.6 

25.5 

22.2 

47.7 

1881-1885 

10.6 

14.2 

24.8 

25.2 

50.0 

1886-1890 

10.9 

12.9 

23.8 

27.9 

51.7 

1891-1895 

11.1 

12.5 

23.6 

28.9 

52.5 

1896 

12.5 

10.7 

23.2 

31.5 

54.7 

1897 

12.7 

10.6 

23.3 

30.4 

53.8 

1898 

12.5 

9.9 

22.4 

29.1 

51.5 

1899 

12.4 

10.1 

22.5 

29.8 

52.4 

*  After  "Criminal  Statistics",  1894r-1900,  Table,  IX. 
' ''Ei]g:ebmsse  der  Strafrechtspfiege  in  den  im   Reiohsrate  vertretenen 
Kdnigreichen  und  Landem  im  Janre  1899",  p.  li. 
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This  table  has  only  a  little  value  for  the  problem  of  recidivism; 
it  bears  only  upon  those  convicted  of  crime  and  leaves  out  of  account 
those  convicted  of  misdemeanors;  and  in  the  last  two  columns  are 
included  persons  convicted  of  contraventions,  who  ought  not  to  figure 
in  statistics  of  recidivism. 

The  following  figures  have  much  greater  value. 

France,  1860-1900.^ 


Ykaba. 

PKBCBNTAOS  OP  RECIDITI8T8  IN  E4CH  GbOUP  OT  CoNYICTS. 

X  mMMOm 

AflsiMfl. 

CorreotioDal  Tri- 
bunals. 

Total 

1850-1855 
1856-1860 
1861-1865 
186&-1870 
1871-1875 
187&-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 

88 
86 
88 
41 
47 
48 
52 
56 
57 
57 

44 

47 
46 
46 

31 
34 
38 
42 
44 
44 
47 
46 
46 

Here,  then,  is  a  steady  increase,  checked  only  in  the  last  15  years 
by  the  law  of  May  27th,  1885,  upon  recidivism. 
The  following  table  shows  recidivism  for  certain  offenses.^ 


▲ITD  MlBDKMBANOBB. 


Dnmkenness 

Vagabondage 

Mendicity 

Aaaaults  upon  parents,  etc.     .     .    .    . 

Aggravated  theft 

Counterfeiting 

Insults  and  violence  to  public  officials  . 
Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 


Fbbcxmtags  or  Recioivistb  among  Com- 

VICTB. 


1881-85. 


81 
73 

72 
69 
73 
50 
48 
51 


1886-^90. 


79 
78 
77 
63 
77 
54 
50 
50 


1891-95. 


79 
79 
75 
55 
79 
57 
51 
51 


1896-1900 

86 
82 
80 
80 
79 
55 
51 
50 


^  The  figures  for  1850-1880  are  taken  from  Boumet,  "De  la  criminality  en 
France  et  en  Italic",  p.  31,  for  the  Assizes,  and  from  Joly,  "La  France  crimi- 
nelle",  p.  166,  for  the  others ;  the  figures  for  1881-1900  are  from  the  **  Rap- 
port sur  radministration  de  la  justice  crimlnelle  de  1881  &  1900",  p.  bdi. 

'  *' Rapport  etc.",  pp.  hdv  and  Ixv. 
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CrIMBS  and  MUDBlCBAirOBS.  ] 


Homicide 

Murder 

Arson 

Theft       

Serious  assaults 

Domestic  theft 

Forgery 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy  .... 
Misdemeanor  connected  with  fishing 

Breach  of  trust 

Offenses  connected  with  hunting 

Minor  assaults 

Offenses  against  morab  .... 
Maltreatment  of  children  .... 
Infanticide 


Pebckmtaoe  op  Rbciditvtb  amokq  Con- 
Tiers. 


1881-86. 


42 
46 
53 
47 
40 
47 
87 
33 
35 
41 
26 
32 
31 
32 
7 


1886-90. 


1 
1891-95.  il896-l«n. 


50 
44 

50 
51 
35 
45 
43 
26 
39 
43 
32 
36 
30 
25 
6 


52 
44 

52 
47 
42 

42 
46 
31 
39 
41 
34 
35 
32 
21 
8 


50 
48 
46 
46 
46 
44 
44 
44 
41 
S9 
88 
S5 
81 
25 
7 


Here  are  the  figures  for 


Italy,  1876-1889.^ 


Pbbobmtaois  op  RxciDnriBTs 

Pbbcbntaoe  op  RBOXDimm 

Ymamb. 

among  those  abbaxonbo 
Bbpobb. 

Ybass. 

among  thosb  abraignsd 
Bkpobe. 

Aaiisee. 

Coneotioiial  tri- 

AasiMS. 

Coireetional  tn- 
bttoak 

1876 

10.4 

.^^ 

1883 

29.4 

22.6 

1877 

11.2 

— 

1884 

32.8 

23.6 

1878 

13.2 

— 

1885 

34.7 

27.6 

1879 

20.7 

— 

1886 

34.0 

27.8 

1880 

21.5 

— 

1887 

36.0 

32.2 

1881 

26.5 

20.2 

1888 

32.2 

30.6 

1882 

28.8 

21.1 

1889 

36.3 

32.3 

In  Italy  also,  then,  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  recidivism  (except 
in  1888). 


^  After  Bourne/ **De  la  criminality  en  France  et  en  ItaUe*',  p.  32,  and 
' *  Statistica  giudiziaria  penale  ",  1881-1889.  The  criminal  statistics  for  1890- 
95  contain  all  those  convicted  including  those  brought  before  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  which  makes  them  not  comparable  with  those  given  above. 
The  average  figure  for  1891-95  was  25.27%,  and  for  1896-1900,  30.19% 
("Notizie  complementari  etc.",  1896-1900). 
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In  conclusion,  here  are  the  figures  for  the 

Netherlands,  189^1901.i 


Ykjlra. 

CoNTicra. 

RaciDivuTS. 

Pkbcsntaoe 
opRscioi- 

VWT8. 

29.6 

Pkrckntaoe  of  Convictb  who  haj> 
BSEN  Convicted. 

Once. 

2  to  5  times. 

G  times  or  more. 

1896 

17,205 

5.097 

17.1 

10.3 

2.2 

1897 

16,832 

5,566 

33.0 

19.6 

11.0 

1.8 

1898 

16,368 

5,997 

36.6 

21.2 

13.2 

2.2 

1899 

15,631 

6,092 

38.9 

20.7 

15.4 

2.8 

1900 

15,169 

6,048 

39.8 

20.3 

16.2 

3.3 

The  imperfection  of  the  present  mode  of  combating  crime  is  shown 
even  by  the  evidence  of  the  statistics  we  have  given.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  complete  fiasco ;  in  place  of  a  decrease  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  recidivism ;  in  place  of  making  men  better, 
the  prison  makes  them  worse. 

Here  is  in  brief  the  explanation  of  the  fact.  As  we  have  already 
observed  above  in  treating  of  the  definition  of  crime,  one  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  present  system  of  punishment  consists,  for 
many  people,  in  the  desire  to  satisfy  their  revengeful  feelings  excited 
by  the  crime.  Those  who  realize  that  the  punishment  must  be  espe- 
cially aimed  at  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  form  only  a  small 
minority.  The  present  forms  of  punishment  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  inflicted  are  little  if  at  all  in  accord  with  this  latter 
point  of  view.  At  present  the  penalty  is  not  much  more  than  an 
evil  inflicted  upon  the  criminal  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
criminal  to  do  harm,  either  for  a  time  or  else  forever,  and  finally  to 
terrify  him  and  other  men  into  not  committing  crimes.  So  long  as  / 
punishment  has  this  characteristic^  so  long  as  it  does  not  aim  at  the  im-  > 
provement  of  the  criminal,  so  long  toUl  it  fail  to  effect  a  decrease  in  crime , 
but  will  rather  bring  an  increase,  as  ike  facts  prove.  No  one,  not  even 
the  most  dangerous  criminal  is  morally  improved  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him.  Vengeance  engenders 
only  vengeance  and  no  other  feeling.    We  can  expect  to  see  good  re- 

^  After  the  ''Jaaroijfers  voor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden",  1901, 
p.  121. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  The  general  percentage  of  recid- 
hrism  in  the  Netherlands  had  risen  to  44.5%  in  1908.] 
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suits  from  punishment  only  if  the  criminal,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  treated,  perceives  that  those  who  have  him  in  charge 
wish  him  well,  are  trying  to  improve  him,  and  that  his  act  was 
wicked  and  intolerable. 

There  are  two  types  of  imprisonment ;  imprisonment  in  common, 
and  in  separate  cells.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  a  term 
of  imprisonment  served  in  common  has  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  prisoner.  It  is  because  of  this  system  that  the  prison  has  had 
the  name  of  a  school  of  crime,  which  would  be  a  good  joke  if  the  facts 
were  less  serious.  All  kinds  of  criminals,  young  and  old,  those  sen- 
tenced for  minor  offenses,^  and  those  guilty  of  grave  crimes,  criminals 
against  property  and  criminals  against  persons,  all  find  themselves 
massed  together,  so  that  instead  of  leaving  prison  bettered,  almost 
every  one  leaves  it  worse  than  he  went  in.  No  work  is  done,  or  at 
least  only  stupefying  labors ;  a  real  trade  is  neither  practiced  nor 
learned.^ 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  have  led  to  the  cellular  plan  by 
which  the  contagious  influences  of  the  prison  are  gotten  rid  of.  Much 
was  hoped  for  from  the  change,  but  the  statistics  of  recidivism  show 
the  hope  to  have  been  ill-founded;  separate  confinement  improves 
the  prisoner  no  more  than  the  older  type.  This  fact  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  Starting  from  the  false  theory  that  man  has  a  free  will, 
the  non-determinists  have  believed,  and  unhappily  still  believe,  that 
the  criminal  left  to  himself  and  to  his  own  reflections  will  repent.  As 
Sacker  in  "Der  RUckfall"  judiciously  remarks,  the  criminal  must 
not  be  left  to  his  thoughts  —  if  he  has  any  —  but  must  be  given  new 
ideas.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  it  is  not  life  in  a  cell  that 
will  give  them  to  him. 

Man  is  a  social  being ;  without  life  among  his  fellows  he  is  like  an 
animal  out  of  its  element.  How  can  he  become  better  if  he  lives 
alone.  The  cell  stupefies  him,  isolation  and  monotony  make  him  a 
machine,  which  later  will  not  be  fit  for  a  free  life.  I  do  not  know  a 
better  description  of  the  consequences  of  separate  confinement  than 
that  given  by  the  competent  author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  from 

^  On  short  imprisonments  for  minor  offenses  see  von  Liszt,  "Kriminalpo- 
litische  Aufgaben",  V,  "Die  kurzeitige  Preiheitsstrafe"  (*'Zeit8ohr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Strw."  IX). 

*  See  Gaulier,  **Le  monde  des  prisons"  ("Archives  d'anthropologie  crimi- 
nelle",  III)  p.  563;  Colajanni,  "Sociologia  eriminale",  II,  pp.  671-679; 
Laurent,  **Les  habitues  des  prisons  de  Paris",  pp.  592-596;  Havelock  EUu, 
"Verbrecher  und  Verbrechen",  pp.  266-276;  Mareau,  **Le  monde  des 
prisons",  pp.  280-282;  Aubry,  "La  contagion  du  meurtre",  Ch.  II;  Lorn- 
broao,  "Les  palimpsestes  des  prisons",  pp.  379-381. 
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London  Police  Courts",  Th.  Holmes.  He  says :  "How  is  it  that  a 
nan*s  facial  expression  changes  during  a  long  detention  ?  How  is 
t  that  his  voice  becomes  hard  and  unnatural  ?  How  is  it  that  his 
^es  become  shifty,  cunning,  and  wild  ?  It  is  no  fault  of  the  prison 
)fBciaIs;  they  cannot  help  these  things;  from  the  governor  down- 
ward they  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  not  because  of  hard  work.  From 
conversation  with,  and  knowledge  of,  such  men,  I  gather  that  some  of  \ 
hem  at  any  rate  would  be  thankful  for  more  work.  It  is  the  system  < 
iiat  does  it,  the  long-continued,  soul-and-mind-destroying  monotony, 
he  long,  silent  nights  in  which  for  hours  men  he  awake  thinking, 
blinking,  thinking,  driven  in  upon  themselves  and  to  be  their  own 
lelves*  only  companion.  No  interchange  of  ideas  is  possible,  no 
lound  of  human  voices  comes  to  call  forth  their  own,  and  their  own 
irocal  organs  rust.  Nor  does  returning  day  bring  change,  nothing 
)ut  the  same  duties,  performed  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  hour, 
ind  the  same  food,  in  the  same  quantities,  served  in  the  same  demoral- 
2ing  way.  They  become  strangers  to  the  usages  of  civilized  society, 
ind  devour  their  food  even  as  the  beasts,  but  not  with  the  wild  beast's 
relish.  To  the  use  of  knife  and  fork  they  become  strangers;  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  lineaments  they  become  strangers ;  to  high 
thoughts,  amiable  words,  courtesy,  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes 
I  man  they  become  strangers,  for  these  virtues  cannot  dwell  with 
senseless  monotony.  But  if  these  things  die  of  atrophy,  other  but 
less  desirable  qualities  are  developed.  A  low  cunning  takes  their 
place;  the  wits  are  sharpened  to  deceive  or  to  gain  small  ends; 
bypocrisy  is  developed,  and  men  come  out  of  prison  hating  it,  loath- 
ing it,  but  less  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  than  when  they 
entered  it."  * 

Read  further  the  opinion  of  Dostoievsky :  "  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  boasted  cellular  system  pursues  but  a  false,  if  specious,  aim. 
It  sucks  the  vital  power  out  of  a  man,  enervates  his  mind,  weakens 
uid  cows  him,  and  finally  presents  the  desiccated  mummy  of  a  man 
made  half  mad,  as  a  picture  of  reformation  and  repentance."  ^ 

It  would  be  possible  to  fill  these  pages  with  the  well-supported 
opinions  of  those  who  regard  the  cellular  system  as  "an  aberration 
Df  the  19th  century"  (Ferri).» 

»  Pp.  142,  143.  «  Op.  cU.,  p.  22. 

'I  will  mention  the  following:  Prins,  "Criminality  et  repression",  Ch. 
V. ;  Ferris  **La  sociologie  criminelle",  pp.  546-554,  and  "Eine  Veriming  des 
neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts'*  (''Neue  Zeit",  189B-1899,  II);  Sack&r,  op.  ci/., 
pp.  70-74 ;  Roo8,  ''De  strafmiddelen  in  de  nieuwere  strafreohtswetensohap'*, 
Ch.  VIII ;   Leuss,  ov.  ciL,  pp.  176-193. 

[Note  to  the  Amebican  Edition:    Cf,  further:    O.  Gradnauer,  "Das 
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To  sum  up  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of 
imprisonment  is  not  in  a  condition  to  arrest  the  tide  of  criminality, 
but  further  that  it  is  even  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime, 
since  it  makes  the  prisoners  still  worse.  It  may  be  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I  have  just  said  the  reader  will  remark  that  there  is 
no  other  expedient  possible  than  imprisonment,  whether  in  common 
or  cellular.  Although  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  criminal 
as  it  ought  to  be  is  not  one  of  those  with  which  we  are  at  present 
occupied,  I  shall  nevertheless  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

It  is  possible  to  practice  a  third  system,  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  idea  that  the  crime  does  not  proceed  from  the  free  wiD, 
but  from  causes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  try  to  remove,  in  place 
of  inflicting  a  useless  punishment.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
of  New  York  that  it  should  be  the  first  to  put  in  practice  this  sort  of 
a  system  of  combating  crime  (in  the  Elmira  Reformatory).  An 
effort  is  made  to  make  a  man  of  the  criminal,  to  turn  him  into  a  strong 
and  sound  individual ;  he  is  taught  a  trade,  his  mind  is  elevated,  his 
feeling  of  honor  revived,  in  short,  everything  is  done  that  is  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  what  is  human  in  the  man.  And 
the  results  prove  that  those  who  are  following  this  method  are  surely 
on  the  right  road.^ 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  this  system;  that  many  persons 
who  have  not  committed  crime  lead  a  life  which  in  various  ways  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  criminals  so  treated.  However,  this  very 
soimd  objection  does  not  condemn  the  system,  but  rather  the  present 
organization  of  society,  which  obliges  a  great  number  of  persons  to 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  The  question  of  crime  and  the  social 
question  are  inseparable;  he  who  examines  the  first  without  the 
second  will  not  do  much  toward  solving  it. 

j.  Imitation.  Before  concluding  we  must  give  our  attention  to 
one  more  factor :  imitation.  We  have  already  pointed  this  out  in 
speaking  of  the  moral  education  of  the  young,  but  it  is  also  of  impor- 
tance with  adults  {e,g,  the  influence  of  the  press,  etc. ;  see  above,  C, 
a.,  in  this  chapter),  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  When  society 
shows  very  egoistic  tendencies  imitation  strengthens  these  consider- 
ably ;  when  we  see  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  always  acting 
in  an  egoistic  manner,  our  anti-egoistic  forces  weaken  little  by  Uttle 

Elend  des  StrafvoUzugs",  and  A,  Aletrinoj  ''Is  celstraf  nog  hinger  geoorioofd 
en  gewensoht?"] 

»  See  the  Reports  already  cited,  and  Winter,  "The  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory in  Elmira." 
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we  end  by  doing  as  the  others  do.^     In  the  crime  of  mobs  imita- 
plays  an  important  part. 

le  proofs  to  support  the  power  of  imitation  in  the  etiology  of  crime 
o  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  most  great  criminals ;  bad  exam- 
Jays  generally  a  preponderant  r6le  in  the  drama  of  life.  I  know 
a  single  set  of  statistics  giving  exact  information  of  the  atmos- 
e  in  which  criminals  have  lived,  and  so  furnishing  an  idea  of  the 
ence  of  imitation.  It  is  that  furnished  by  the  "Elmira  Reforma- 
."  According  to  the  "Twenty-second  Yearbook"  (1897)  the 
acter  of  the  people  with  whom  the  inmates  had  associated  was 
Hows :  * 


Pribonkba. 


Charactisb  op  Aboociatbb. 


vely  bad 
bad  .  . 
if  ul  .     . 


second  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of  crime  is  found 
le  fact  that  the  criminality  in  the  cities,  where  people  come  more 

contact  with  each  other,  is  in  general  greater  than  that  in  the 
itry.  Although  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  impute  this  exclu- 
[y  to  imitation  (it  is  due,  among  other  things,  in  part  to  the  great 
irencesof  fortune  foimd  in  the  cities),  it  still  plays  an  important 
,.•  The  following  figures  give  a  picture  of  the  criminality  in  the 
e  cities  and  in  the  country.* 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Part  I,  Tarde  is  the  author  who  has  drawn  atten- 
to  the  rOle  of  imitation  in  the  etiolofiry  of  crime ;  but  see  also :  Sighele, 
crime  k  deux",  "La  foule  criminelle  ,  and  "La  psyohologie  des  seotes'* ; 
rl^"  La  contagion  du  meurtre" ;  Ferriani,  "  Minder jahrige  Verbrecher", 

P.  37. 

See  Engels,  "The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England'',  pp. 


'Criminal  statistics'*,  1894  and  1898,  pp.  24  and  31. 
^OTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION :  In  the    Crim.  Stat.  England  and  Wales, 
»"  there  is  a  special  study  of  crime  in  some  of  the  great  cities  (pp.  62  jf.).] 
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England  and  Wales,  1894-1896. 


CuMBS  Known  to  thb  Pouod,  to  thb  100,000 
OP  tbb  Population. 

DlSnDOTB. 

All  Indictable 
OftenuM. 

Property. 

Crimes  Acainat  Penona 

Crimea  of 
Violence. 

Sexual 
CrimeB. 

1894. 

1898. 

1894. 

1898. 

1894. 

1898. 

1894. 
5.93 

1894. 

London    

416.77 

391.56 

386.24 

358.90 

11.95 

10.63 

6.7« 

Mining  districU     .     . 

234.33 

230.84 

214.32 

211.07 

8.39 

7.19 

8.11 

7.89 

Nfanufacturing  cities  . 

351.84 

325.93 

332.48 

306.21 

6.66 

6.74 

4.43 

4.00 

Sea-ports 

643.60 

611.10 

597.91 

575.60 

22.54 

16.72 

8.44 

5.95 

Watering  places,  etc.  . 

265.70 

302.25 

250.37 

283.34 

4.38 

5.93 

4.14 

6.16 

Agricultural    districts 

divided  into : 

1st.    Eastern      .     . 

128.20 

120.23 

119.06 

107.84 

3.76 

3.22 

3.63 

5.45 

2nd.  South-eastern . 

182.97 

195.86 

163.52 

176.55 

5.29 

6.22 

8.10 

8.70 

3rd.  Around  London 

202.13 

198.07 

185.97 

181.41 

4.29 

4.94 

6.53 

6.S2 

England  and  Wales    . 

296.70 

284.20 

275.93 

262.83 

7.28 

7.39 

6.09 

5.94 

The  following  table  ^  relates  to 


Bavaria,  1888-1897. 


Cbimes. 


Assault 

Theft 

Fraud 

Violence  and  threats  against 

public  officials 

,A11  crimes 


NUMBBB  OP  CONVIOT8  to   10,000  OP  THB  POPTFLATIOK 
OVEB  12  YSABS  OP  AOE. 


1883-1887. 


City. 


19.9 
37.4 
10.2 

4.7 
137.1 


Country. 


27.7 

26.6 

5.0 

2.7 
114.0 


1888-1892. 


City. 


19.9 
39.7 
12.1 

4.5 
133.7 


Countxy. 


31.2 

26.1 

6.9 

2.4 
119.6 


1893-1897. 


City. 


22.4 
37.3 
12.5 

4.9 
139.4 


Country. 


32.8 

25.9 

6.9 

2.6 
123.1 


As  in  England  the  criminality  in  the  cities  b  in  general  greater  than 
in  the  country. 

We  find  the  same  picture  in  the  figures  for 


1  Pfinsing,  "Soziale  Faktoren  der  KriminaUtat ",  pp.  565,  566. 
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Ftance,  1881-1900J 


RviDnfCK. 

NuMBBB  OP  Pkbsons  Arraiokbd  to 
100.000  OP  THB  Population. 

1881-1885. 

1896-1900. 

UrfjMI 

Rural 

15.4 

7.8 

11.1 
5.4 

The  following  table  gives  figures  for  certain  important  crimes.* 


Cbiiom. 


Murder  .  .  . 
Homicide  .  . 
AflsaultA  .  .  . 
Imiecent  aaaaults 
Forgery  .  .  . 
Bmch  of  trust 
Arson  .  .  . 
Theft       .    .    . 


PVRCBNTAOX  OP  PSBSONB  AbRAIGNBD. 


Living  in  Rural 
Communes. 


1881. 


64 
58 
50 
55 
37 
85 
77 
83 


1900. 


50 
54 
56 
53 

37 
14 

74 
21 


Living  in  Urban 
Communes. 


1881. 


36 
42 
50 
45 
63 
65 
23 
67 


1900. 


50 
46 
44 

47 
63 
86 
26 
79 


In  studying  the  preceding  table  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  two 
periods  34  %  and  39  %  of  the  population  respectively  were  urban. 


Netherlands,  1901J 


Plaobb  whxbb  thb 

Pbbcbmtage  op  Convicts  who  had 

COMIIITTBO  THBIB  CrIMXB  IN  THE  GbOUPS 
OP  COMMUNBS  DbsIGNATSD. 

PeBCXNTAOB  OP 

Whole  Popxtlation 
Living  in  the 

Total. 

Rebel- 
lion. 

Simple 
Assaults. 

Simple 
Theft. 

Agpavated 

Qboups  Desig- 
nated. 

GHnmunes  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabiUntB .     . 

Communes  of  less  than 
20,000  inhabiUnU .     . 

38.3 
61.7 

45.3 
54.7 

21.2 
78.8 

41.7 
58.3 

50.4 
49.6 

36.8 
63.2 

^  "Rapport  BUT  radministration  de  la  justice  oriminelle  de  1881  &  1900  ", 
p.  xxix. 

-  **  Rapport  etc.",  p.  zxx. 

s  "Crimineele  statistiek  over  het  jaar  1901",  pp.  xvii  and  xviii. 
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An  examination  of  the  statistics  given  shows  that  except  for  a  few 
offenses  the  cities  are  more  criminal  than  the  country.^  However,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cities  have  proportionately  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  at  the  age  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  tend- 
ency to  crime,  and  that  the  figures  therefore  give  the  criminality  of 
the  cities  as  a  little  greater  than  it  is.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  crimes  that  are  not  prosecuted,  or  whose  authors 
remain  undiscovered.  The  English  statistics,  which  do  not  speak 
of  the  persons  arraigned  or  convicted,  but  of  the  crimes  known  to 
the  police,  are  better  in  this  regard. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  role  of  imitation  in  the 
etiology  of  crime ;  no  one  will  deny  it.  As  I  have  already  noted,  in 
Part  I,  in  my  criticism  of  the  theory  of  Tarde,  imitation  is  not  an 
independent  factor,  but  dependent  upon  others.  In  our  present  so- 
ciety, with  its  pronounced  egoistic  tendencies,  imitation  strengthens 
these,  as  it  would  strengthen  the  altruistic  tendencies  produced  by 
another  form  of  society.  Man  does  not  imitate  that  which  is  egoistic 
simply,  but  also  that  which  is  altruistic.  It  is  only  as  a  consequence 
of  the  predominance  of  egoism  in  our  present  society  that  the  error  is 
made  of  supposing  the  effect  of  imitation  to  be  necessarily  evil. 

k.  Conclusions.  In  recapitulating  now  the  egoistic  tendencies  of 
the  present  economic  system  and  of  its  consequences,  we  see  clearly 
that  they  are  very  strong.  Because  of  these  tendencies  the  social 
instinct  of  man  is  not  greatly  developed ;  they  have  weakened  the 
moral  force  in  man  which  combats  the  inclination  towards  egoistic 
acts,  and  hence  towards  the  crimes  which  are  one  form  of  these  acts. 
To  mention  only  the  most  important  things,  in  a  society  in  which,  as 
in  ours,  the  economic  interests  of  all  are  in  eternal  conflict  among 
themselves,  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  others  inevitably  be- 
comes blunted,  and  a  great  part  of  morality  consequently  disappears. 
The  slight  value  that  is  attached  to  the  opinion  of  others  is  also  a 
consequence  of  the  strife  of  economic  interests,  for  we  can  be 
responsive  to  that  opinion  only  when  we  do  not  see  adversaries  in 
our  fellows. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  mind  of  the  person  in  whom  the  criminal 

^  See  also  A.  Mayer,  "Die  Verbreohen  in  ihrem  Zusammenhang  mit  den 
wirthschaftlichen  und  sozialen  Verbal tnissen  im  Kanton  ZUricb." 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf.  further :  for  Qermany :  /.  GaUe^ 
'*Die  Kriminalitat  in  Stadt  und  Land  in  ihrer  Beziebung  ziur  Benifsver- 
teilung'* ;  for  the  Balkan  States:  Wadkr,  ov,  ciL,  pp.  155  ff. ;  for  Belgium: 
Jacquart,  op,  cit,,  pp.  86  jf. ;  for  the  Netherlands :  de  Roos,  op,  cU.^  pp.  222 
Jf.,  and  Verrijn  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  p.  239.] 
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idea  is  bom  may  be  compared  with  the  oscillations  of  a  balance; 
and  it  is  upon  sociology  that  must  devolve  the  task  of  examining  the 
forces  which  throw  a  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other.  When  the 
organization  of  society  influences  men  in  an  altruistic  way  there  is 
then  a  considerable  force  which  can  prevent  the  balance  from  inclining 
towards  the  egoistic  side.  In  our  present  society,  the  organization  of 
which  does  not  exert  an  altruistic  influence,  this  force  is  very  weak,  or 
does  not  exist  at  all.  Since,  however,  in  every  society,  man  must 
abstain  from  a  number  of  egoistic  acts,  substitutes  have  been  devised 
to  take  the  place  of  the  weak  or  wanting  social  sentiments.  The  hope 
of  reward  (whether  terrestrial  or  celestial)  and  the  fear  of  being 
punished  (whether  by  man  or  God)  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  men  in  order.  As  believers  themselves  know  very  well,  most 
men  are  not  very  responsive  to  divine  rewards  and  punishments  — 
heaven  and  hell  are  too  far  off.  Is  it  not  believers  who  are  the  I  i 
strongest  partisans  of  rewards  and  punishments  here  below  for  human  I  \ 
acts  ?  However,  this  expedient  is  only  a  very  insuflScient  one.  We 
know  too  well  that  the  rewards  are  very  often  lacking,  and  the  punish- 
ments as  well.  This  is  why  many  persons  take  the  risk  of  committing 
the  crime  they  have  planned. 

The  present  environment  exercises  an  egoistic  influence  upon  alL 
men.  We  all  participate,  for  example,  in  exchange,  which,  as\. 
we  have  seen,  is  a  great  egoistic  factor;  and  other  similar  factors 
could  be  named  that  act  upon  all.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
other  egoistic  factors  which  exercise  their  influence  only  upon  some 
of  us. 

Let  us  compare  two  totally  different  environments  in  which  an 
individual  grows  up.  Let  us  place  him  first  in  the  slums  of  a  great 
city ;  his  father  is  alcoholic,  his  mother  a  prostitute ;  he  has  never 
attended  school,  passing  his  time  in  vagabondage  up  to  the  day  when, 
still  young,  he  has  been  committed  to  prison,  where  his  education  in 
crime  is  completed.  Now  let  us  suppose  this  same  individual  to  have 
grown  up  in  a  healthy  environment,  where  neither  poverty  nor  extreme 
riches  exercised  their  pernicious  influence.  He  has  been  brought  up 
by  rational  and  loving  parents,  his  mind  has  been  developed,  he  has 
found  later  a  good  career,  in  which  the  greed  of  gold  has  not  been 
aroused  in  him.  We  shall  then  have  before  us  two  extremes,  be- 
tween which  a  great  many  degrees  are  to  be  found.  The  envi- 
ronment is  a  veiy  important  cause  of  the  great  diversity  among 
men.  However,  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  we  still  must  give  our  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to: 


CRIMmAUTY 


D.  Indiyidual  Diffssences. 


Men  differ  in  haght,  ia  strength,  in  weight,  in  intellectual  capad^, 
in  everything,  in  short.  Apparently  no  regularity  is  to  be  seen  in  tiicir 
diversity.  If,  for  example,  we  look  at  a  crowd  with  reference  to  the 
heights  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  r^uW- 
ity  about  them.  However,  tbb  is  only  in  appearance.  By  pladng 
all  the  persons  in  a  line  according  to  their  height,  and  drawing  a  hue  at 
the  top  of  their  heads  we  shall  always  get  a  curve  differing  little  from 
the  one  below  (the  greater  the  number  of  persons,  the  lower  the  pcnot 


"/ 

*^ 

^ 

^ 
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_ 



^ 

' 
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— 

-" 

^ 

At  the  higher  the  point  D,  and  the  more  nearly  horizontal  the  line 
£C). 

The  irregularity  is,  then,  only  apparent;  there  is  regularity  in  this 
sense,  that  the  persons  of  average  height  predominate  very  great]; 
in  number,  and  that  the  very  short  and  veiy  tall  persons  form  minori- 
ties. This  regularity  in  the  individual  differences,  discovered  bf 
Quetelet,  has  been  recognized  as  a  universal  law,  applicable  to  every- 
thing living.  The  scientist  named  has  demonstrated  this  not  only 
for  the  height  of  the  human  body,  but  also  for  its  weight,  strength, 
quickness,  etc. 

Galton  has  proved  the  existence  of  this  law  for  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  man,  and  a  number  of  other  scientists  have  done  the  same 
for  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.*  Hence,  "uniformity  in 
variability"  for  all  living  nature  must  be  considered  as  a  universal 
law. 

The  same  thing  must  be  true  for  men's  mora)  qualities.  In  rank- 
ing any  number  of  persons  according  to  the  intensity  of  their  innate 
social  sentiments  (supposing  it  were  possible  to  apply  a  measure  to 
these),  we  should  find  that  here  also  the  law  in  question  held  good; 
with  the  great  majority  the  social  sentiments  would  have  only  a 

■  See,  among  others,  dt  Vrie*,  "Benheid  in  Veranderiijkheid",  pp.  3-6. 
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moderate  intensity,  while  there  would  be  one  small  minority  in  which 
they  would  be  weak,  and  another  in  which  they  would  be  very  strong. 
We  have  no  need  to  revert  to  the  influence  of  the  environment,  for 
we  have  seen  that  it  gives  to  all  an  egoistic  or  altruistic  impulse, 
differing  naturally  according  to  the  individual.^  Supposing  that  the 
environment  were  the  same  for  all,  there  would  still  be  great  differ- 
ences between  men  as  to  the  intensity  of  their  social  sentiments. 

What  is  now  the  importance  of  this  fact  for  the  etiology  of  crime  ? 
In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  this  question  wiU  not  be  different  from 
those  which  have  been  given  to  analogous  questions  when  we  were 
treating  of  the  etiology  of  prostitution  and  alcoholism  (pp.  407,  408 
end  428),  namely,  that  in  every  society,  everywhere  and  always,  an 
individual,  according  as  his  social  sentiments  are  weaker  or  stronger 
than  another's,  runs  more  or  less  risk  than  he  of  becoming  a  criminal, 
supposing  the  environment  of  the  two  to  be  the  same  in  effect.  The 
man  who,  according  to  the  intensity  of  his  social  sentiments,  would 
be  placed  in  the  line  between  A  and  B,  would  run  more  danger  of 
becoming  a  criminal  than  the  man  who  belonged  between  C  and  D. 
This  point  is  of  great  importance  for  anyone  who  is  investigating  why 
the  first  falls  into  crime  and  not  the  latter.  But  it  has  little  weight 
for  criminal  sociology,  which  concerns  itself,  not  with  definite  persons, 
but  only  with  general  social  facts. 

The  evidence  that  individuals  differ  quantitatively  always  and 
everywhere  does  not  give  the  explanation  of  the  problems  whose 
solution  sociology  seeks,  although  they  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  task  that  is  incumbent  upon  it  is  to  explain  why  individuals  who,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  innate  qualities^  run  more  danger  than  others  of 
becoming  criminals^  actually  become  so.  He  who  is  bom  with  weak 
social  instincts  runs  more  danger  of  becoming  a  criminal.  But  the 
certainty  that  he  will  become  such  does  not  exist  —  that  depends  upon 
the  environment. 

To  sum  up ;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  individual  differences  are  of 
great  importance  for  one  who  is  st 
but  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
nality. 


Q  that  individual  differences  are  of  i 
studying  an  individual  by  himself,  i 
le  domain  of  the  etiology  of  crimi-  / 


^  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  In  present  day  sociology  it  is  almost 
universally  accepted  that  there  is  only  a  quantitative  difference  between 
criminals  and  other  men,  and  that  the  '*homo  criminalis"  does  not  exist. 
An  interesting  contribution  to  this  question  is  g^iven  by  Dr.  Finkelnburg  in 
his  "Die  Bestraften  in  Deutschland."  His  statistical  calculations  bring 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Germany  there  is  one  person  out  of  every  12  (over 
20  years  of  age)  conoicUd!] 
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E.  The  Classification  of  Crime. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  crimes  separately,  it  is  neoea- 
sary  to  divide  them  into  some  main  groups.  It  is  a  grave  error 
(committed,  however,  by  many  criminologists)  not  to  take  account 
of  the  very  different  nature  of  crimes,  if  one  is  concerned  with  their 
etiology.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  permissible  to  treat  conjointly  moral  forces 
which  may  prevent  the  execution  of  criminal  ideas  and  which  apply 
to  all  crimes.  I  have  done  so  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  we  cannot 
treat  the  origin  of  the  criminal  idea  itself  in  this  same  way.  Th»e 
are  criminals  and  criminals.  There  are  enormous  differences  between 
a  professional  thief,  and  a  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  assault  and 
battery  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  just  as  there  are  between  a  ravish^ 
and  a  political  criminal.  And  anyone  who  does  not  take  account  of 
these  differences  must  necessarily  limit  himself  to  certain  generalities. 

I  propose  to  treat  of  crimes  divided  into  four  categories  in  accord- 
ance with  the  motives  which  led  their  authors  to  commit  them. 
Three  of  these  categories  form  quite  definite  units,  while  the  fourth  is 
more  heterogeneous. 

The  first  is  composed  of  crimes  that  have  an  economic  aim  (eco- 
nomic crimes).  The  greater  part  of  the  so-called  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, such  as  theft,  embezzlement,  etc.,  belong  to  this  category,  but 
not  all,  for  malicious  mischief,  for  example,  is  generally  dictated  by  a 
desire  for  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand  some  crimes  against  the 
person,  like  procuration,  the  object  of  which  is  economic  and  not 
sexual,  belong  here.  As  for  crimes  against  the  state,  we  must  add 
counterfeiting  to  this  category.  Then  there  are  other  crimes  that 
may  be  committed  either  for  economic  or  non-economic  reasons; 
for  example,  murder  (for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  for  revenge), 
perjury  (for  the  profit  of  winning  a  civil  suit,  or  to  prevent  the  con- 
viction of  a  friend),  arson  (to  get  the  insurance  money,  or  for  revenge), 
etc. 

It  may  be  urged  here  that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their 
motives  the  crimes  of  any  class  still  present  many  differences.  This 
is  true  in  part,  and  I  have  accordingly  subdivided  them.  But  on  the 
other  hand  these  differences  are  not  very  great  from  ike  standpoint  of 
criminal  sociology.  For  the  jurist  the  difference  between  counter- 
feiting bank-notes,  burning  a  house  to  get  the  insurance,  and  procura- 
tion is  very  important ;  but  for  sociology  it  is  much  less  so.  A  man 
who  knows  how  to  make  counterfeit  bank-notes,  will  commit  this 
crime,  whenever  he  wishes  for  any  reason  to  enrich  himself  in  a  dis- 
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honest  fashion,  but  he  will  become  neither  an  incendiary  nor  a  pro- 
curer. A  former  prostitute,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  think  of  making 
banknotes,  but  wiU  become  a  procuress.  The  kind  of  economic  crime 
committed  by  the  person  who  has  a  mind  to  commit  such  a  crime, 
depends  principally  upon  chance  (occupation  etc.). 

The  second  category  includes  sexual  crimes,  and  the  fourth  polit- 
ical crimes  —  two  categories  quite  distinct  therefore. 

The  other  misdemeanors  and  crimes  form  the  third  category,  and 
are  more  or  less  heterogeneous.  The  principal  motive  of  these 
crimes  is  vengeance.  Among  them  are  insults,  malicious  mischief, 
assaults,  homicide,  etc.  Other  motives  are:  the  fear  of  shame 
(infanticide,  which,  however,  may  also  be  conmiitted  for  economic 
reasons) ;  then  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  justice  (perjury,  rebel- 
lion) ;  and  some  others  beside.^ 

Finally,  to  give  a  picture  of  the  quantitative  proportions  of  the 
principal  crimes,  I  add  here  some  figures  upon  criminality  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  These  figures  may  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  show  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  criminal  statistics, 
how  regular  a  course  crime  has  from  one  year  to  another. 

It  is  crimes  of  vengeance,  therefore,  which  form  the  largest  group, 
then  come  economic  crimes,  and  then  sexual  and  political  crimes, 
both  with  low  figures.  If  we  do  not  count  the  very  minor  o£Fense 
of  insult  in  the  third  group,  the  first  and  third  groups  will  be 
nearly  of  the  same  size.  There  are,  then,  almost  no  political  crimes 
in  England.  As  in  Germany,  sexual  crimes  are  very  rare,  and  it  is 
the  economic  crimes  and  those  committed  out  of  revenge,  etc.,  that 
are  the  most  important.  The  latter  preponderate  even  more  in 
England  than  in  Germany. 

*  I  speak  neither  of  all  the  crimes  nor  of  all  the  motives  of  those  of  which 
I  do  treat.  For  a  complete  eniuneration  of  the  motives  of  crimes,  see  Starke, 
"Des  figments  essentials  qui  doivent  fifi^urer  dans  la  statistic^ue  criminelle 
et  des  moyens  de  les  rendre  comparables  ,  pp.  77,  78  ('*  Bulletin  de  I'institut 
international  de  statistiaue",  1889),  and  pon  Liszt,  "  Die  psyohologisohen 
Gfnmdlagen  der  Eriminalpolitik",  pp.  490-494  ("Zeitschr.  f.  a.  ges.  Strw." 
XVI). 
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Germany,  1896-1900.^ 


Cu 


Theft  and  embesElement  .     . 

Receiving  stolen  goods  and 
being  accessory  after  the 
fact  in  general 

Procuration,  etc 

Counterfeiting 

Perjury 

Criminal  breach  of  trust  and 
obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses 

Forgery 

Robbery  and  extortion       .     . 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy      .     . 

Total  of  economic  crimes   .     . 

Bigamy 

Incest 

Rape,  etc 

Total  of  sexual  crimes   .     .     . 

Insults 

Malicious  mischief    .... 

Arson 

Assaults 

Rebellion 

Homicide 

Total  of  crimes  of  vengeance, 
etc 

Political  crimes 

General  total     .... 


NuifBBR  OP  Pbbsomb  Contictbd  op  thx  Followmo 

Ckiobb  in 


1896. 


1897. 


109,545  112,591 


8,164 

2,816 

234 

1,528 


28,649 

4,761 

1,048 

931 


76 

462 

4,483 


53,968 

17,485 

479 

116,613 

18,377 

1.511 


561 


7,922 

2,671 

166 

1,450 


25,169 

5,068 

995 

924 


72 

381 

4,182 


1898. 


116,977 


8,490 

2,765 

203 

1,478 


26,546 

5,185 

1,114 

871 


1890. 


54,143 

17,486 

468 

117,864 

18,484 

1,562 


428 


64 

397 

4,507 


55,988 

18,213 

501 

122,561 

17,968 

1,468 


466 


113,159 


8,124 

2,622 

212 

1,316 


26,580 

5,479 

1,114 

952 


1000. 


70 

411 

4,597 


55,514 

18,858 

519 

126,490 

19,817 

1,542 


416 


114,831 


8,068 

2,648 

186 

1,198 


26,079 

5,231 

1,009 

905 


64 

448 

4,762 


1896-1900 
AverBfe. 

AlMoIute      e. 
Number.      "• 


113,420 


8,153 

2,711 

200 

1,383 


25,604 

5,144 

1,056 

916 


69 

419 

4,506 


52,883 

18,261 

472 

124,646 

17,951 

1,580 


305 


54,499 

18,060 

487 

121,632 

18.393 

1,532 


435 


378,629 


20.96 


2.15 
0.72 
0.05 
0.97 


6.76 
1.36 
0.28 
0.24 

41J9 
0.0S 
0.11 
1.19 
1.32 

14.88 
4.77 
0.13 

32.12 
4.86 
0.40 

56.67 
0.12 


100.00 


1  After  the  " Kriminalstatistik  ftir  das  Jahr  1900",  II,  pp.>^ 
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England,  1881-1900J 


Theft  (of  every  kiiid)     .    .    . 

Embezzlement 

Receiving  stolen  goods  .     .     . 

Burglary 

Robbery  and  extortion  .    .     . 

Fraud      

Counterfeiting,  etc 

Perjury 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy      .     . 

Total  of  economic  crimes   .     . 

Bigamy 

Indecent  assault  upon  girls 
under  16 

Rape,  etc.  upon  adults  .    .     . 

Total  of  sexual  crimes    .     .     . 

Malicious  mischief     .... 

Arson 

Assaults 

Assaults  upon  officers    .    .    . 

Homicide  (including  at- 
tempted homicide)     .     .     . 

Total  of  crimes  of  vengeance  . 

Political  crimes 

General  total     .... 


NnMBiB  ABBAiomBD  roR  Each  op  thb  Cbibiks  Qitsn: 


Annual  Averaces. 


1881-86. 


57,373 

1,475 

1,302 

1,464 

320 

1,054 

534 

100 

49 

116 


647 

21,779 
155 

72,707 
322 

13,223 

4 


1886-90. 


52,573 

1,345 

1,239 

1,530 

322 

965 

410 

85 

41 

99 

305 
639 

19,646 
133 

66,020 
285 

11,850 


1801-95. 


50,432 

1,335 

1,348 

1,665 

310 

997 

365 

78 

43 

104 

258 
636 

18,484 
117 

63,601 
291 

12,626 


1896-1900. 


45,960 

1,387 

1,241 

1,630 

278 

870 

309 

77 

35 

103 

236 
595 

17,470 

104 

59,611 

278 

12,524 
0 


1881-1900 
Aver&s®. 


Absolute 
Number. 


51,584 

1,385 

1,282 

1.572 

307 

971 

402 

85 

42 

105 

249 
629 

19,594 
127 

65,484 
294 

12,555 

1 


156,668 


32.92 
0.88 
0.82 
1.00 
0.20 
0.62 
0.26 
0.05 
0.03 

36.78 
0.07 

0.16 
0.40 
0.63 

12.51 
0.08 

41.80 
0.19 

8.01 

62.59 

0.00 


100.00 


CHimNAUTY 

France,  1881-1900.I 


Ndubi 

ji  Auuioxw)  rom  Each 

Cwaa. 

CHioa. 

Annu.1  Aven«et 

1881-itn 

Annw*. 

1881-IB8S. 

isse-isM. 

1S01-1S9S. 

18B6-I900. 

N^^S. 

% 

Vagrancy      .     .     . 

is,es9 

18,050 

18,449 

14,148 

16,819 

11.17 

Mendidty     .     .     . 

M21 

14,625 

14.707 

11.274 

18,606 

gJt 

1,668 

1,71S 

1,517 

1.308 

1.552 

IJB 

Simple  theft      .    . 

«JM 

47,»41 

49.115 

43,750 

46.358 

30.78 

CounlerfeiUng  .    . 

98 

141 

134 

111 

121 

OX 

Procuration  .    .    . 

341 

361 

406 

304 

353 

0.B 

Forgery    .... 

3S5 

304 

237 

884 

880 

0.11 

CH>taiDiDg     moDey 

under  false  pre- 

teDsei   .... 

41,B10 

4,4M 

3.898 

3,496 

4.006 

2.GS 

Breach  of  tnut     . 

4.106 

4.49S 

4.488 

4.834 

4.480 

IK 

Commercud  fraud* 

3.e«i 

3,01S 

2.607 

2.031 

2.941 

I,U 

PraudulcDt    bank- 

ruptcy.    .     .     . 

86 

63 

63 

44 

64 

0.U 

934 

967 

808 

860 

890 

OJ* 

Perjury    .... 

IM 

186 

151 

136 

1S4 

o.« 

Total  of  ecoDomic 

crimes  .... 

60.01 

Bigamy    .... 

6 

6 

8 

8 

7 

D.0> 

1,038 

1.758 

1.838 

2.212 

1.711 

1.14 

Bape  and  indecent 

asMult        upon 

«dult«  .... 

103 

76 

95 

70 

86 

0.M 

Rape  aud  indecent 

auault         upoD 

children     .     .     . 

717 

592 

5S4 

452 

586 

0.39 

Total     of     aeiual 

IJ» 

Defamation       and 

iniulU  .... 

3,S13 

2.918 

2,940 

8,877 

3.062 

2.09 

Insults  to  officials  . 

13.492 

13.728 

15.258 

13,450 

13.982 

S.18 

3,291 

4,876 

4,530 

4,382 

4.869 

8.84 

Arsoo 

807 

MS 

863 

213 

862 

017 

Serioiw  a««uito     . 

187 

155 

178 

183 

175 

0.12 

lutentionalusaults 

87,788 

28,971 

39.443 

36,158 

31,585 

80.97 

Violence  to  officdaU 

3,7!1 

3,746 

3,936 

3.502 

3,723 

8.47 

Homidde      .     .     . 

518 

506 

515 

461 

500 

O.SS 

Infanticide    .     .     . 

191 

191 

157 

118 

164 

0.11 

ToUi  .ot  CTJmcs  of 

vengeonce.ctc.  . 

3B.32 

Political  L-rim<a      . 

4 

I 

8 

0 

I 

0.00 

General  total. 

150,607 

100.0U 

'  Aft«r  the  "Rapport  ear  I'Mlnunistntion  etc",  Tablea  1,  2,  and  7. 
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re,  also,  the  political  crimes  and  the  sexual  offenses  show  the 
est  figures.  The  economic  crimes  exceed  considerably  those 
litted  out  of  revenge,  etc.,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  in  great 
by  the  inclusion  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  among  the  eco- 
;  crimes.  These  tables  hardly  lend  themselves  to  international 
euriaon,  since  certain  acts  are  regarded  as  misdemeanors  in  one 
ly,  and  as  contraventions  in  another. 

Italy,  1801-1896.^ 


theft 

«ted  theft 

(of  every  kind)  .  .  . 
afeitiiig,  etc 

f 

atkm 

ry,  extortion,  etc.  .  . 
if  economic  crimes   .    . 

etc 

»tion  of  minora  and  other 
Lses  against  morals  and 
)rder  of  the  family  .  . 
)f  sexual  crimes  .  .  . 
ation  and  insults  .  . 
9U8  mischief    .... 

asttuIU 

I  assaults 

a 

oe,  insults,  etc.,  to  offi- 

ide  .!!.!!. 
tdde  and  abortion  .  . 
ol  crimes  of  vengeance, 

I  against  the  safety  of 
itaie 

cneral  total     .... 


NuMBBK  ComrxcTED  or  EIacb  Cbikb. 


1891. 


44,380 

14,512 

6,288 

85 

788 

182 

68S 


724 


1,036 


9,030 
5,306 
213 
24,275 
6,491 
4,788 

10,293 

1,686 

60 


11 


1892. 


38,750 

15,103 

6,202 

59 

626 

188 

719 


797 


1,246 


9,957 
4,938 
156 
27,617 
8,440 
5,997 

11,829 

1,946 

59 


1893. 


35,343 

15,230 

6,446 

59 

683 

185 

824 


879 


1,269 


9,005 
4,493 
197 
23,740 
9,124 
5,875 

11,999 

2,145 

54 


9 


10 


1894. 


37,022 

15,238 

6,861 

68 

726 

162 

879 


902 


1,373 


11,247 

5,069 

210 

27,479 
8,211 
6,702 

11,835 

2,035 

64 


10 


1896. 


41,875 

17,132 

7,917 

90 

839 

267 

966 


1,066 


1,411 


12,196 

5,617 

197 

28,924 
9,199 
8,053 

11,800 

2,049 

81 


12 


Avemce 
1801-1895 


Absolute 
Nam- 
ben. 


39,474 

15,441 

6,742 

72 

732 

196 

814 


873 


1.267 


10,287 

5,102 

194 

26,407 
8,293 
6,283 

11,551 

1,972 

63 


10 


135,773 


29.07 
11.87 
4.97 
0.05 
0.54 
0.15 
0.60 
46.75 
0.64 


0.93 
1.57 
7.58 
3.76 
0.14 
19.45 
6.11 
4.63 

8.51 
1.45 
0.05 

51.68 

0.00 


100.00 


fter  "Notizie  compiementari  alle  statistiche  penali  degli  anni  1890- 
,  pp.  z  and  xi. 
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The  results  of  the  Italian  statistics  agree  in  general  with  those  that 
have  gone  before. 

Netherlands,  1897-1901«^ 


Vagisncy  and  mendicity 

Simple  Uief  t 

Aggravated  theft   .... 
Receiving  stolen  goods    .    . 

Embezzlement 

Causing  or  being  accessory 

to  the  debauch  of  a  minor 
Obtaining  money  under  false 

pretenses 

Extortion  and  blackmail 

Forgery 

Perjury 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy  .     . 
Total  of  economic  crimes 
Rape  and  indecent  assault 

upon  adults 

Rape  and  indecent  assault 

upon  children     .... 
Total  of  sexual  crimes     .     . 

Simple  insults 

Insults  to  offidab  .... 
Malicious  mischief      .     .    . 

Arson 

Rebellion,  etc 

Assaults 

Assaults  upon  offidab     .    . 

Homidde 

Infantidde  and  abortion 
Total  of  crimes  of  venge- 

Political  crimes 

General  total  .... 


NnifBBR  OP  CoNyicra  roB  EUch  Ck 


1897. 


2,139 
1,685 

936 
95 

320 

14 

102 

8 

75 

29 

14 


88 


13 


356 

549 

916 

10 

1,188 

4,241 

340 

16 

4 


1898. 


2,173 
1,830 

919 
69 

262 

6 

115 
12 

72 
18 
14 


81 


319 

508 

900 

12 

1,091 

4,020 

286 

16 

3 


1899. 


2,209 
1,740 

761 
88 

295 

10 

97 
6 
49 
15 
12 


94 


13 


330 

431 

861 

22 

1,069 

4,101 

331 

12 

4 


1900. 


1,873 
1,544 

837 

82 

309 

14 

112 

9 

64 

22 

20 


110 


6 


288 

421 

857 

25 

1,166 

3,814 

330 

14 

4 


1901. 


1,857 

1,758 

1,029 

98 

269 

16 

115 

5 

42 

18 
12 


97 


18 


291 

440 

874 

15 

1,112 

3,715 

296 

19 

0 


1897-1901. 


Absolute 
Numbers. 


2,050 
1.711 

896 
86 

291 

12 

108 

8 

60 

20 

14 


94 


11 


816 

469 

881 

17 

1,125 

8,978 

316 

15 

3 


/0 


12,482 


16.42 

18.71 

17.18 

0.69 

2.3S 

O.IO 

OX! 
O.07 
0.48 
0.16 
0.11 
42.12 

0.75 

0.09 
0.84 
2JS 
S.76 
7.06 
0.14 
9.01 
31.87 
2.5S 
0.12 
0.02 

57.04 
0.00 


100.00 


>  After  the  ''Gereohtelijke  Statistiek",  1897-1899,  and  the  "Crimineele 
Statistiek",  1900-1901. 
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These  figures  thus  confirm  in  general  the  results  of  the  preceding 
tables.  The  most  frequent  crimes  are  those  committed  out  of  revenge 
etc.  and  the  economic  crimes.  The  sexual  crimes  only  reach  low 
figures,  and  the  political  crimes  are  negligible. 

We  have  placed  certain  crimes,  like  homicide  and  arson,  in  all  the 
tables,  among  the  crimes  of  vengeance,  etc.,  although  they  may  also 
be  committed  from  an  economic  motive.  The  French  and  Italian 
criminal  statistics  give  information  upon  the  frequency  of  the  motives 
which  lead  to  these  crimes. 

Ftance,  1881-1900.1 


PBBBXniABLB  MOTITB  OF  THB  CbHOS. 

Cupidity 

Love,  jealousy 

Adultery 

Gmcubinage,  debauch 

Hate,  revenge 

Domestic  disputes 

Drink-shop  quarreU 

Various  motives 


Pbscxmtaob  or  thb  Crimxs  op  HomciDc  and 
Abson  dub  to  Each  Caubk. 


1881-1886. 

1886-1890. 

1891-1885. 

1896-1900. 

26 

28 

SI 

26 

2 

2 

6 

3 

8 

S 

2 

2 

6 

6 

5 

8 

24 

27 

28 

28 

15 

18 

9 

12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

22 

20 

18 

20 

About  28  %  of  the  crimes,  then,  had  an  economic  motive,  about 
12  %  had  a  sexual  motive,  and  40  %  were  committed  out  of  revenge. 


Italy,  188a-1881.> 


Pbbsitiiablb  Motxybs  op  thb  Cbimbs. 

Cupidity 

Question  of  interests 

Love,  lawful  or  imlawf  ul 

Family  relations  and  questions  of  honor    . 

Defense  of  life 

"       **  property 

Domestic  disputes 

Anger       

Hate  and  revenge 

Cruelty 

Drunkenness 

Politics 

Various  and  unknown  motives     .... 


Pbbobmtaob  op  Cbuces  op  Blood 
DUB  TO  Each  Causb. 


1881. 


9.98 
8.76 
8.76 
S.ll 
S.04 
1.89 
4.4S 
28.67 
28.46 
2.72 
4.26 
0.14 
0.79 


^  "  Rapport  8ur  radministration  etc."  p.  zxxvii. 

*  Perri^  "AUante  antropologioo-statistioo  dell'  omioidio",  p.  328,  for  1880, 
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Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  crimes  of  a  different 
kind  (leze-majesty  and  malicious  mischief,  for  example)  are  some- 
times committed  simply  that  the  author  of  them  may  get  himself 
imprisoned,  and  hence  should  be  classed  as  economic  crimes. 

We  have  now  reached  the  question :  how  close  a  connection  have 
the  different  crimes  with  economic  conditions  ?  We  shall  give  only  a 
detailed  sketch  of  the  subject ;  to  treat  it  more  fully  would  require 
extensive  monographs.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  indicating  the 
general  lines. 

and  for  1881,  from  *'Stati8tioa  giudiziaria  penale  perl'  anno  1881*',  pp.  zo 
andzti. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ECONOMIC  CRIMES. 

It  is  necessary  to  divide  these  crimes  into  separate  groups.  Not- 
vnthstanding  their  partial  similarity  they  differ  too  much  among 
themselves  to  be  treated  together.  I  propose  to  speak  of  them  under 
the  four  following  heads :  A.  Vagrancy  and  mendicity ;  B.  Theft, 
and  analogous  crimes ;  C.  Robbery,  homicide  for  economic  reasons, 
etc.,  (that  is  to  say,  economic  crimes  committed  with  violence  or 
directed  against  life) ;  D.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy,  adulteration  of 
food,  etc.,  (that  is  to  say,  economic  crimes  committed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  bourgeoisie,  while  those  of  the  first  three  categories  are 
committed  almost  exclusively  by  the  poor).  Some  crimes,  like  that 
of  embezzlement,  belong  to  the  second  class  as  well  as  to  the  fourth 
(for  example,  a  workman's  making  off  with  a  bicycle  loaned  to  him, 
and  the  embezzlement  of  deposits  by  a  bank  director). 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  explain  this  division.  It  creates  four 
fairly  distinct  groups,  which  contain  all  the  economic  crimes.  How- 
ever, I  must  point  out  why  I  treat  vagrancy  and  mendicity  in  this 
way,  while  both  are  generally  regarded  not  as  misdemeanors  but  as 
contraventions.^  Properly  speaking  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
appear  in  a  work  on  criminality,  but  the  following  are  the  reasons 
why  they  nevertheless  find  a  place  here;  first,  they  are  the  most 
important  and  the  most  conmion  contraventions ;  second,  there  is  a 
very  close  relation  between  vagrancy  on  the  one  hand,  and  crimi- 
nality properly  speaking  on  the  other.  This  relation  has  been  shown 
by  many  authors.  As  Professor  Prins  says  in  his  "Criminality  et 
repression  '*,  vagrancy  and  mendicity  ate  the  novitiate  of  crime.  I 
will  only  recall  here  the  opinions  of  two*  writers,  Josiah  Flynt  and  E. 
Sichart.  The  former,  the  author  of  "Tramping  with  Tramps",  has 
given  up  a  part  of  his  life  to  tramping  for  some  years  in  America, 

>  [There  seems  no  better  way  to  designate  a  classifioation  that  does  not 
exist  in  English  than  by  taking  over  this  French  term.  —  Tbansl.] 
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Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  familiarize  himsdf  with 
the  vagrant  and  the  criminal ;  his  conclusions  accordingly  have  great 
value.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  vagrants  endowed  with  great 
energy  become  professional  criminals,  to  fall  again  into  vagrancy  as 
soon  as  their  physical  and  mental  forces  decline  so  as  no  longer  to 
permit  them  to  carry  on  their  criminal  trade  with  success.^ 

Sichart,  the  prison  director,  having  examined  3,181  convicts,  found 
that  28  %  of  them  had  been  convicted  before  for  vagrancy,  and 
27  %  for  mendicity  —  55  %  in  all.*  These  figures  differed  according 
to  the  kind  of  criminal.     There  were  to 

each  100  thieves  44.2  vagrants,  35.0  mendicants 

"     100  swindlers  11.1         "         20.2 

"     100  sexual  offenders  14.0         "         17.3 

"     100  incendiaries  15.1         "         15.5 
"     100  perjurers  4.2         "  4.7 

For  these  reasons,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  vagrancy  and 
mendicity. 

A.  Vagrancy  and  Mendicitt. 

In  examining  the  etiology  of  these  contraventions,  we  perceive  that 
different  causes  lead  to  them.  We  shall  treat  them  successively  and 
endeavor  to  find  their  relation  to  the  economic  life. 

First.  As  a  first  cause  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  is  the  fact  that 
under  capitalism  there  are  always  workmen  who  cannot  sell  thdr 
labor.  The  number  of  these  persons  increases  greatly  at  the  time  of  a 
crisis.  When  the  men  out  of  work  have  no  resource  in  their  family 
and  no  longer  receive  aid  from  their  union,  they  are  obliged  to  go  from 
place  to  place  looking  for  employment,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 
finding  it  must  have  recourse  to  begging  in  order  not  to  die  of  hunger. 
Statistics  furnish  the  proof  that  the  army  of  vagrants  and  mendicants 

» Pp.  6,  14-18. 

'  "Ueber  individuelle  Faktoren  des  Verbreohens",  pp.  40,  41.  On  the 
relation  between  vacancy  and  mendicity,  and  criniinality  see  also:  Color 
janniy  "Sociologia  cnminale**.  If  jpp.  478,  479  (quoted  in  Part  I  of  this  work) ; 
Kurella,  "Naturgescliichte  des  Verbreohers",  pp.  206,  207;  Sacker,  "Der 
RtickfaU",  pp.  ^,  57;  Fomasari  de  Verce,  La  criminality  e  le  vioende 
economiohe  a*Italia'',  p.  19;  A.  Meyer,  "Die  Verbrechen  in  ihrem  Zusam- 
menhang  mit  den  wirtnschaltlichen  und  sozialen  Verhaltnissen  im  Kanton 
Ztirich",  p.  59;  Ferriani,  ''Minderjahrige  Verbreoher",  pp.  144  Jf. ;  Birard, 
" Le  vagabondage  en  France",  pp.  609,  610  C*Arch.  d'anthr.  cnm."  XIII); 
Flarian  and  Cavaglieri,  "I  Vagabondi",  II,  pp.  181-197;  Loewenstimm,  "Das 
Bettelgewerbe",  pp.  124-128  ("Kriminalistische  Studien");  Riiikre, 
"Mendiants  et  vagabonds",  pp.  227,  228. 
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18  in  fact  made  up  in  part  of  the  unemployed  who,  though  they  wish 
to,  cannot  find  work. 

In  the  first  place,  vagrancy  and  mendicity  increase  in  winter  (as  in 
general  all  economic  criminality  does),  when  forced  unemployment  is 
at  its  height,  and  needs  are  most  pressing,  while  they  diminish  in 
summer.  The  following  figures  with  reference  to  some  of  the  German 
states  show  these  facts. 


Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  1884-1891J 


MOMTHS. 


Jmnuary    . 
February 
March 
April    .    . 
Biay     .     . 
June     .     . 
July      .     . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


NUMBBB  CONVICTSD 

OP  Vaoranct  and 
Menoicitt. 


7,232 
6,815 
4,816 
2,945 
2,743 
2,475 
2,540 
2,410 
1,989 
2,672 
3,857 
5,310 


NUIIBCR  CoNvicncD 

PBR  DlCM,  THB  MlMI- 
MUM  «  100. 


364 
336 
235 
148 
133 
124 
124 
118 
100 
130 
195 
259 


Hesse,  189^1900.' 


MOWTHS 


December-February  . 
Bfarch-May  .  .  . 
June-August  .  .  . 
September-November 


NUMBCB  CONVICTBD  OF  VaQRANCT   AND 

Mbndicitt. 


Daily  Arerage. 

5.32 
3.63 
2.82 
3.64 


»  "Neue  Zeit".  1893-1894.  II.  p.  443. 
^OattDold,  "Das  Leben  der  Wanderarmen 
thr.  u.  Kriminalstat."  XIII). 
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The  following  figures  confirm  those  that  have  preceded. 

Saxony,  1882-1887.^ 


NUMBCB  CONYXCTBD  OF  VaORANOT  AKD  MkNDICITT. 

Ybass. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Qutrtet. 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

Percent- 
age of 
Annual 
Totol. 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

Percent- 
age of 
Annual 
Total. 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

Percent- 
age of 

Annual 
TotaL 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

Paeent- 
sfeof 
Annoil 
Total 

1882 

6,752 

36.1 

4,220 

22.6 

3,181 

17.0 

4,546 

24.3 

1883 

6,619 

36.6 

3,934 

21.7 

2,957 

16.5 

4,567 

25.2 

1884 

6,641 

37.6 

3,855 

21.8 

2,721 

15.5 

4,462 

25.2 

1885 

6,555 

35.9 

3,424 

18.7 

2,872 

15.7 

5,440 

29.7 

1886 

7,139 

41.5 

3,507 

20.4 

2,654 

15.4 

3,900 

22.7 

1887 

5,787 

39.1 

9,944 

22.6 

2,251 

15.2 

3,411 

23.1 

These  statistics  justify  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Ostwald,  from 
whom  I  have  taken  the  figures  for  Hesse.  This  author  is  a  competent 
witness,  as  he  tramped  as  a  vagrant  for  some  time  himself.  He  says : 
"These  figures  directly  contradict  the  statement  that  antipathy  to 
regular  work  forms  the  principal  source  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity; 
especially  as  there  is  no  inclination  to  frequent  the  highways  in  winter. 
It  is  the  need  that  comes  of  unemployment  that  drives  out  these 
poorest  of  the  poor ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  do  away  with  vagrancy 
must  make  the  economic  existence  of  the  working  people  secure, 
/instead  of  visiting  the  victims  of  poverty  with  Draconian  punish- 
ments." ^ 

Another  proof  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  unemployment  is  a 
cause  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
figures  for  vagrancy  and  mendicity  rise  considerably  at  the  time  of 
economic  crises.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  more  or  less  when 
the  price  of  grain  or  bread  goes  up.  Then  those  whose  labor  is  only 
poorly  paid  must  find  some  means  of  increasing  their  resources ;  and 
further  when  bread  is  dear  less  of  other  things  can  be  bought,  which 
brings  about  a  decrease  in  production  and  consequently  an  increase  in 
forced  idleness. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  have  mentioned  authors  who  have 
shown  for  different  countries  that  the  curve  of  vagrancy  rises  or  falls 
as  economic  conditions  become  worse  or  better.  I  add  here  the  data 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  elsewhere. 


>  "Neue  Zeit",  1893-1894.  II.  p.  58. 


*  Oattoaldt  op.  cU,,  p.  313. 
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England,  1866-1896J 


VAOBAim  CONTICTHD. 

Ybabs. 

Vaobahts  COMTXCnD. 

Ybam. 

Absolute 

To  100.000  of 

Absolute 

To  100.000  of 

Numbers. 

the  Population. 

Numbers. 

the  Population. 

lSS6r-57 

19,270 

99.7 

187fr-77 

22.475 

90.9 

1857-58 

21,473 

109.9 

1877-78 

23.662 

94.5 

1858-59 

16,401 

83.0 

1878-79 

25.790 

101. CI 

^1859-eO 
^800-61'^ 

16.374 

82.2 

1879-80 

30.323 

117.5 

17.496 

86.9 

1880-81 

28.088 

107.8 

1861-62 

20.636 

101.4 

1881-82 

28.729 

109.0 

186e-6S 

21.758 

105.8 

1882-83 

28.825 

108.2 

1863-64 

20.414 

97.7 

1883-84 

28.370 

105.3 

1864-65. 

20.807 

96.7 

1884-85 

27.467 

100.9 

1865-66 

19,607 

91.8 

1885-86 

26.546 

96.4 

1866-«7 

21.071 

97.5 

1886-87 

28.690 

103.0 

1867-68 

24.125 

110.2 

1887-88 

31.380 

111.5 

186&-69 

29.890 

134.8 

1888-89 

28.032 

98.5- 

1869-70 

28.367 

126.3 

1889-90 

25.001 

86.5 

1870-71 

24.902 

109.4 

1890-91 

22.577 

77.6 

1871-72 

21.325 

92.4 

1891-92 

23.623 

80.3 

1872-73 

19.433 

83.2 

1893 

24.830 

83.3^ 

1873-74 

19.582 

82.8 

1894 

25.676 

85.4 

1874-75 

17.692 

73.5 

1895 

23.524 

77.4 

1875-76 

19,841 

81.4 

1896 

25.188 

81.9 

When  we  compare  these  figures  with  the  course  of  economic  events, 
we  find  t^^  following :  1856  was  a  bad  year  economically,  and  1857 
and  1858  were  still  worse ;  in  1859  the  situation  improved,  to  become 
worse  again  in  1860,  1861,  and  1862.  The  improvement  was  re- 
stored in  1863,  while  1864  and  1865  were  fair ;  in  1866, 1867,  and  1868 
conditions  became  worse  again,  but  improved  from  1869  to  1874. 
With  1875  things  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  this  condition  lasted 
till  1879,  when  there  was  a  slight  improvement ;  1880,  1881,  and  1882 
were  fair,  while  1883  was  a  passably  good  year.  In  1884  a  period  of 
depression  began,  which  lasted  till  1888,  following  which  there  was  an 
improvement  until  1891,  with  the  succeeding  years  up  to  1894  not  so 
good.     In  1895  things  once  more  took  a  turn  for  the  better.^ 

^  Florian  and  Cavaglieri,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  xl.  and  xli. 

'  See  the  works  of  Fornasari  di  Verccy  Tugan-Baranowskyt  and  G.  Mayr, 
cited  in  Part  I. 

[Note  to  thb  American  Edition  :  In  his  *'  Statistik  und  Gesellschafts- 
lehre  ",  III,  p.  653.  G,  V.  Mayr  gives  statistics  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity 
for  Germany  (1877-1888).  in  which  there  appears  a  formidable  increase  dur- 
ing the  years  1877-1880  (the  end  of  the  economic  crisis),  and  a  decrease 
after  1880.    For  Austria  c/.  Hen,  op,  ciLj  pp.  49  jf.] 
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With  some  exceptions  the  curve  of  vagrancy  rises  and  falls,  then, 
pretty  much  as  the  economic  situation  grows  worse  or  improves. 

BavarU,  18S5-1861. 

Dr.  G.  Mayr  has  proved  that  during  the  period  named  there  was  a 
close  connection  between  the  movement  of  the  price  of  grain  and  the 
figures  for  vagrancy.     (See  p.  42  of  this  work.)  * 

Flanders,  18SIK1848. 

Ducpetiaux  had  given  proofs  of  the  same  correlation.  (See  pp.  88- 
87.) 

France,  1840-1886. 

Lafargue  has  proved  that  vagrancy  and  mendicity  follow  in  general 
the  curve  for  bankruptcies.     (See  p.  235.)  * 


Hesse,  1891^1900.* 


Ybars. 

NUMBBB  OF  TH08B  Ck>NVICrnu>  OF  VaORAKCT  AKD  MXRUCffT. 

Absolute  FisuTM. 

To  100.000  of  the  POpulatkn. 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

2,583 
2,244 

1,968 
1,658 
1,267 
1,442 

21.96 
21.49 
18.49 
15.60 
11.82 
12.95 

In  this  period  the  economic  depression  in  Germany,  dating  from  about 
1890,  began  to  decrease. 

Netherlands,  1860-1891. 

Since  there  are  no  statistical  investigations  of  the  course  of  vagrancy 
and  mendicity  I  have  composed  the  following  chart  from  the  official 
data. 

1  [Note  to  the  American  EorriON :  Upon  Bavaria,  (rf.  F.  Knohlaudi, 
"Bettel  und  Landstreicherei  im  Kdnigreiohe  Bayem",  1893-99.] 

•  For  France  see  also  Bfyrard,  op,  cit,,  pp.  607,  608. 

«  Ostwald,  op,  ciL,  p.  313.  C/.  upon  the  periods  1866-1870  and  1877-1884. 
H.  Bennecke,  Bemerkungen  zur  Kriminalstatistik  des  Grossherzogtums  He9- 
sen",  pp.  369  Jf. 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  curves  shows  that  there  is  a  parallelism, 
xilerably  constant  up  to  1869.  After  this  it  ceases  with  some  excep- 
tions. The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  bread,  beginning  with  1878  (as  a 
xinsequence  of  the  agrarian  crisis),  even  coincides  with  a  considerable 
jicrease  in  vagrancy  and  mendicity.  To  explain  this  we  must  consult 
the  statistics  of  failures.  These  show  that  the  great  increase  of 
vagrancy  and  mendicity  coincide  with  an  equally  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcies,  beginning  in  1875  and  lasting  to  1882. 
For  the  following  years  there  is  no  relation  between  the  two  phenom- 
ena apparent. 

Prussia,  1854-1870. 

I  have  composed  the  foUowing  table  by  means  of  the  data  given 
by  Starke  in  hb  "  Verbrechen  und  Verbrecher  in  Preuszen"  (pp.  65 
and  116). 
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Ybam. 

NUIIBEB  OF  NbW 

Cabbsof  Vaoranct 

AND  MBin>ICITT. 

Pbick  of 

50  KlLOOBAlIB  IN 

Masks. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

PdMMi. 

1854 

14,619 

12.90 

10.40 

S.17 

1855 

16,665 

14.21 

11.45 

3.sr 

1856 

20,414 

13.51 

10.64 

S.1S 

1857 

15,801 

10.18 

6.87 

2.18 

1858 

15,818 

9.08 

6.38 

1.91 

1859 

16,978 

8.93 

6.79 

IM 

1860 

16,820 

10.48 

7.65 

2.41 

1861 

14,239 

11.04 

7.71 

2.79 

186i$ 

12,846 

10.68 

7.97 

2.47 

1863 

11,840 

9.18 

6.78 

2.04 

1864 

12,026 

7.95 

5.69 

2.10 

1865 

11,640 

8.13 

6.24 

2.e3 

1866 

13,664 

9.80 

7.30 

2.0S 

1867 

15,339 

12.89 

9.87 

2.95 

1868 

14,801 

12.48 

9.84 

2.62 

1869 

15,091 

9.70 

8.08 

2.1C 

1870 

13,320 

11.04 

7.78 

2.58 

Although  the  curves  of  the  price  of  foodstuffs  and  of  vagrancy  do  not 
exactly  conform,  the  influence  of  the  price  is  none  the  less  evident 
The  three  periods  of  high  prices  (1854-56,  1860-62,  and  1867-^) 
coincide  with  high  figures  for  vagrancy  and  mendicity.  (It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  effect  of  an  economic  depression  does  not  always  make 
itself  felt  the  following  year.) 

Kingdom  of  Saxony,  1889-1882. 

Bebel  showed  that  mendicity  increased  greatly  in  the  above  period 
(a  crisis  of  great  intensity).     (See  pp.  2*28-229  of  this  work.)  * 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  data  show  sufficiently  that  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  are  regulated  by  the 
economic  situation ;  in  other  words,  that  a  great  many  persons  become 
guilty  of  these  contraventions  not  because  they  are  not  willing  to 
work,  but  entirely  as  a  consequence  of  an  unfavorable  economic 
environment.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Above  (pp. 
89-90)  I  have  shown  that  these  exceptions  do  not  weaken  the 
general  conclusion;  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the  economic 
depression  may  be   neutralized  by  counter-determinants.     It  must 

>  Cf.  K.  Boehmert,  ''Die  SStohsisohe  Eriminalstatistik  mit  besondore RQck- 
sioht  auf  die  Jahre  1882-1887." 
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further  be  remarked  especially  with  regard  to  vagrancy  and  mendicity, 
that  the  application  of  the  laws  relative  to  these  offenses  is  quite 
arbitrary,  and  it  happens  at  the  time  of  a  crisis  that  the  courts  do  not 
punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  whence  it  follows  that  the  statis- 
tics do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  reality.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  how  far  the  influence  of  economic 
depressions  extends ;  in  other  words,  we  cannot  determine  the  nimiber 
of  vagrants  and  mendicants  who  become  such  directly  through  forced 
idleness.  When  it  is  necessary  to  record  a  certain  number  of  con- 
victions for  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  although  the  economic  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable,  we  shall  not  even  then  be  able  to  say  that 
this  proves  that  the  convictions  fell  only  upon  persons  who  could 
have  found  work,  but  did  not  wish  it. 

Under  the  present  economic  system  unemployment  is  chronic,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  present  even  in  times  of  economic  prosperity.  Conse- 
quently it  has  not  been  proved  that  those  who  are  convicted  during 
these  periods  are  necessarily  lazy  and  do  not  want  to  work.  The 
only  figure  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  this  cause  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  is  this :  that  in  Germany, 
out  of  a  total  of  200,000  mendicants,  there  are  80,000  (40  %)  who  are 
really  in  search  of  work.*  This  figure  being  only  approximate,  its 
significance  is  not  great. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  cause,  we  must  say  something 
with  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  workers  who,  on  account  of  a 
long  period  of  unemployment,  fall  finally  into  vagrancy,  are  inferior 
to  the  average,  generally  do  not  know  a  trade,  and  are  often  addicted 
to  alcohol ;  and  that  consequently  in  this  case  an  individual  factor 
plays  a  rAle  beside  the  economic  factor. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  vagrants  and  mendicants  do  not  know  a 
trade,  nor  are  worth  much  as  workmen.  In  his  study  Dr.  Bonhoeffer 
says  that  55.4  %  of  the  vagrants  and  mendicants  examined  by  him 
had  not  learned  a  trade,  or  had  learned  it  insufficiently.*  This  author 
also  shows  (we  shall  return  to  this  later)  that  a  great  proportion  of 
these  people  are  also  physically  inferior  to  the  average.  This  inferior- 
ity is  in  part  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  living  (insufficient  food,  etc.),^  and  in  part 
congenital  weakness. 

However,  supposing  that  each  of  these  individuals  knew  a  trade, 

>  See  B6rard,  op.  cU.,  pp.  605,  606.  «  Flynt,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 

*  *'Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  des  groszst&dtischen  Bettel-  und  Vagabond- 
turns"  ("Zeitsehr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw?'  XXI). 

*  See  Ostwald,  op.  cU.,  pp.  306,  307. 
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supposing  also  that  they  were  all  robust  and  healthy  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  work  regularly,  would  there  then  be  fewer  persons  without 
work  than  there  are  now  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  nega- 
tive. Even  if  every  workman  knew  a  trade,  this  fact  would  not 
increase  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  At  any  given  time  the 
labor  market  demands  only  a  certain  number  of  skilled  workmen,  and 
a  certain  other  number  of  unskilled  laborers ;  the  number  of  unskiUed 
laborers  available  has  no  influence.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to 
fitness  for  work ;  if  all  the  workmen  had  the  same  energy,  the  same 
zeal,  etc.,  this  would  not  increase  the  demand  for  workmen;  this 
demand  is  regulated  by  other  factors. 

In  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  a  question  of  individual  causes ;  indi\id- 
ual  differences  explain  partially  who  remain  without  work,  and  so 
become  vagrants ;  but  it  is  the  economic  system  which  causes  the 
existence  of  persons  without  work.  Vagrancy  and  mendicity  tcoidd 
be  no  less  extensive  even  if  all  the  loorkers  knew  a  trade  and  were  equal 
in  zeal  and  energy. 

In  the  second  place  the  world  of  vagrants  and  mendicants  is  com- 
posed of  people  too  old  to  work,  or  more  or  less  incapable  of  working, 
from  physical  or  psychical  causes,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  employed. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  data  concerning  the  age  of  vagrants  and  men- 
dicants are  not  numerous ;  I  can  cite  those  that  follow. 

England,  1894-1900.^ 


NtmBCR  09 

MCNDICANTS 

CONYICTKO. 

Or  Whom  thcrs  wskx  ow  thx  Aob  of 

Ybabb. 

50  to  60  yean. 

Over  60. 

Abflolute 
Numbers. 

% 

Abflolute 
Numbers. 

% 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

13,021 
10,497 
11,839 
10,735 
11,047 
9,308 
8,402 

1,638 
1,387 
1,512 
1,338 
1,540 
1,374 
1,253 

12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 

1,916 
1,490 
1,801 
1,701 
1,838 
1,667 
1,690 

14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
20 

>  After  "Criminal  Statistics",  1894^1900,  Table  XIII.  In  studying  these 
figures  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  general  a  workman  is  soon  worn  out 
and  after  that  is  no  longer  hired. 
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Netherlands,  ia9&-1901J 


NuiiBCB  or 
Pebsons  Con- 
victed OF 
Vaqranct  and 

MSNDIdTT. 

Or  Whom  thkrb  wbbx  or  thb  Aob  of 

Tbabs. 

50  to  60  years. 

Over  60. 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

% 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

% 

1896 

2^81 

541 

24 

273 

12 

1897 

2,189 

529 

25 

278 

13 

1898 

2,173 

534 

24 

291 

13 

1899 

2,215 

564 

25 

285 

12 

1901 

1,857 

491 

26 

257 

13 

Russia,  1897. 

In  the  work  of  Loewenstimm  abeady  cited  we  find  mentioned  the 
fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  7,916  mendicants  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg, 
1,185  (14.9  %)  were  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  and  982  (12.4  %) 
over  60.* 

As  has  been  said,  a  certain  number  of  vagrants  are  weak  or  sickly, 
and  consequently  are  nearly  or  quite  unable  to  work.  In  ''Les  habi- 
tu^  des  prisons  de  Paris**,  Dr.  Laurent  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  some  vagrants  observed  by  him,  true  types  of  this  kind  of 
individual.  "I  have  known  at  the  Sant^  in  recent  years  an  individ- 
ual who  has  passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  Ufe  in  prison,  who  was 
bom  and  Uved  in  misery.  A  natural  child,  his  mother  received  him 
as  a  mistake  and  a  burden  and  tried  to  destroy  herself  and  him. 
Later,  convulsions  twisted  him  upon  a  hospital  bed,  and  he  has  re- 
mained half -paralyzed.  So  far  from  knowing  how  to  read  or  write  he 
can  hardly  see  clearly,  for  an  opaque  film  covers  his  left  eye.  He  has 
undergone  more  than  twenty  sentences  for  mendicity  and  vagrancy, 
and  he  is  still  only  37  years  old.  He  leaves  prison  only  to  enter  it 
again.  So  he  complains  bitterly  and  blames  the  judicial  authorities, 
who,  instead  of  placing  him  in  an  asylum,  where  he  belongs,  cast  him 
into  prison,  because,  says  he,  the  food  does  not  cost  so  much. 

*' An  individual  29  years  old,  the  son  of  a  drunkard  and  a  consump- 
tive, has  already  been  seven  times  sentenced  for  mendicity.  He  has 
been  half-paralyzed  since  he  was  13  months  old  and  can  walk  only 
with  crutches.     Epileptic  in  addition,  he  drifts  from  prison  to  prison. 

''These  facts  are  very  common,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 

1  After  ''de  Qereohtelijke  Statistiek",  1896-1899  and  ''de  Crimineele  Sta- 
tistiek",  1901.  *  After  pp.  30,  31. 
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many  of  these  poor  devils  live  in  the  prisons,  which  are  a  kind  of 
refuge  for  them.  Lately  I  saw  a  blind  man  who  had  been  arrested 
for  mendicity  and  sentenced  to  a  fortnight  in  prison."  ^ 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  work  just  quoted,  inform  us 
as  to  the  number  of  such  individuals. 

Breslau. 


Physical  and  Mental  Condition. 


Physical  condition  weak 

Incapable  of  military  service  from  physical  weak- 
ness     

Mental  anomalies 

Epilepsy 

Imbecility 

Total  number  examined 


91 

64 
87 
11 
28 
100 


Here  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  years  189G-97  there  were  on  the 
average  only  9  %  of  the  conscripts  of  Silesia  who  were  incapable  of 
military  service. 

The  other  figures  that  are  known  agree  with  the  ones  I  have  just 
cited.  Dr.  Kurella  found  20  %  to  30  %  of  imbeciles  or  epileptics 
among  the  vagrants.^  Dr.  Mendel  also  found  a  great  number  of 
psychic  abnormaUties  among  the  vagrants.' 

All  that  I  have  just  said  demonstrates  sufficiently,  I  believe,  that 
the  cause  named  above  plays  a  considerable  r61e  in  the  etiology  of 
mendicity  and  vagrancy.  It  is  still  necessary  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  question :  do  all  the  individuals  who  fall  under  the  unfavorable 
conditions  named  under  one  and  two,  become  vagrants  or  mendi- 
cants? It  is  evident  that  the  answer  must  be  negative.  Three 
expedients  oflfer  themselves  to  one  who  has  fallen  into  the  blackest 
poverty ;  mendicity,  theft,  and  suicide.  It  is  partly  chance  (oppor- 
tunity etc.),  and  partly  the  individual  predisposition  which  fixes 
what  anyone  under  the  conditions  named  will  become,  whether  a 
mendicant  or  a  thief.     Grenerally  those  who  have  still  some  intelligence 

i  Pp.  40,  41. 

'  **Naturgesohichte  des  Verbrechers",  p.  208. 

»  Florian  and  Cavaglieri,  ov.  ciL,  II,  p.  22.  See  also  the  whole  of  Sec.  5, 
IV,  Chap.  2,  of  the  same  autnors. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  this  subject  c/.  K.  WUmanns, 
"Zur  Psychopathologie  des  Landstreichers",  and  Stelzner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92 
#.1 
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ind  energy  become  thieves,  the  rest  vagrants.^  The  third  expedient, 
(uicide,  also  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  lower  proletariat.^ 
Those  who  have  recourse  to  it  are  either  those  who  have  known 
)etter  conditions  and  find  that  the  miserable  existence  that  mendicity 
)rocures  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  living,  or  those  who  have  lost 
ill  energy.  Sometimes  persons  commit  suicide  to  escape  the  shame 
)f  begging  or  stealing.  These  have  been  called  **  the  heroes  of  virtue  " ; 
)ut,  considered  from  another  point  of  view,  they  may  also  be  called 
he  **  victims  of  vice",  the  vice  of  others,  of  course.  These  have  been 
K>m  with  a  very  strong  moral  disposition  and  have  lived  in  an  en- 
ironment  where  this  disposition  has  been  developed.  These  cases 
»rove  the  degree  of  intensity  that  the  social  sentiments  can  attain ; 
hey  are  stronger  than  the  fundamental  desire  to  live,  although  those 
rhom  these  "heroes"  are  unwilling  to  injure,  reject  these  sentiments, 
ly  abandoning  their  fellows  who  find  themselves  in  want. 

Third.  A  third  category  of  mendicants  and  vagrants  is  made  up  of 
hildren  and  young  people.  Let  us  see  what  relation  there  is  between 
his  fact  and  the  economic  and  social  environment.  All  those  who 
lave  taken  up  this  subject  are  agreed  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
children  are  systematically  taught  to  beg  by  their  parents.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  for  which  the  parents  act  thus,  these  children 
ire  entirely  the  victims  of  the  detestable  atmosphere  in  which  they 
ure  forced  to  live.  Brought  up  in  a  wholesome  environment  they 
xrould  become  neither  mendicants  nor  vagrants.' 

Another  part  of  the  vagrant  body  is  made  up  of  children  who  are 
nther  illegitimate  or  orphans,  or  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  forced 
by  bad  treatment  to  run  away  from  home.  Tomel  and  Rollet  men- 
tion the  following  typical  case.  A  girl  of  16  was  charged  with  va- 
grancy >  And  made  this  heart-rending  statement  of  her  case  before  the 
tribunal :  "I  went  on  Friday  to  find  the  police  commissioner  of  the 
ward ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  without  a  lodging  place  for  15  days, 
emd  that  I  had  not  eaten  for  48  hours.  I  was  employed  at  the  house 
of  a  wine  merchant,  who,  when  my  mother  died  three  years  ago, 
took  me  as  a  servant  (at  13  years  of  age)  at  two  sous  a  day  as  wages. 
But  my  employer  failed,  his  shop  was  closed,  and  I  had  to  go  out  and 
wander  in  search  of  work  without  finding  anything.     My  father,  sen- 

1  See  Dugdale,  "  The  Jukes  ",  pp.  47  and  49 ;  and  FlyrU,  op.  ciL  p.  6. 

'  See  Flonan  and  Cavaglieri,  op,  cU,,  II,  pp.  34,  35,  177,  178. 

•See  Tomd  and  RoUei,  "Les  enfants  en  brison",  pp.  55-76;  PuiJbaraud^ 
"Les  malfaiteurs  de  profession",  pp.  217-230;  AlhaneU  *'Le  crime  dans  la 
ramille",  p.  88;  Loewensiimm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89-99;  Joly,  "L'enfanoe  oou- 
pable",  pp.  60  if. 
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tenced  to  hard  labor  for  life,  died  in  New  Caledonia.  I  have  no 
longer  any  mother,  and  since  I  did  not  wish  to  imitate  my  grown-up 
sister,  who  leads  a  bad  life,  I  preferred  to  get  myself  arrested.'*  * 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  many  of  these  children  there  are.    The 
only  figures  that  I  know  of  are  the  following. 

Italy,  188&-1889.' 

Among  the  minors  sent  to  a  house  of  correction  for  vagrancy  there 
were 


Divisions. 


lUegitimate  children 

Orphans      

Children  whose  parents  were  in  prison 
Other  children 

Total 


8.0 
4S.8 

46.0 


100.0 


We  must  now  speak  of  another  kind  of  vagrant  and  mendicant, 
those  whom  some  criminologists  have  called  bom- vagabonds; 
children  who  run  away  from  home  to  meet  with  adventures  and  to  see 
something  more  than  the  neighborhood  where  they  live.  It  makes 
little  diflFerence  to  us  here  whence  comes  this  desire;  everyone, 
especially  every  child,  has  it  more  or  less  (who  is  there  who  does  not 
love  to  travel  ?)  and  there  are  those  in  whom  it  is  very  strong.  "Who 
among  us,"  say  Tomel  and  RoUet,  "at  certain  moments  of  existence, 
does  not  feel  the  desire  to  break  with  social  conventions,  or  more 
simply,  to  break  through  the  circle  of  his  horizon,  in  order  to  depart  m 
search  of  the  unknown  ?  Put  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  tramp  and 
you  make  a  tourist.  The  sportsman  and  the  delinquent  are  separated 
only  by  the  thickness  of  some  hundred-sou  pieces."  * 

These  authors  have  hit  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Such  children  arc 
called  born-vagabonds,  but  then  we  meet  thousands  of  bom-vaga- 
bonds who  have  never  become  vagabonds  in  reality.  The  children  who 
have  a  great  love  of  adventure  are  found  in  all  classes  of  society,  but 
only  those  who  come  from  among  the  poor  become  vagrants.     It  is  in 

1  Op.  cU.,  pp.  31,  32. 

*  Florian  and  Cavaglieri,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  52.  See  also :  FrSgier,  *'Les  classes 
dangereuses  de  la  population  dans  les  grandes  villes",  I,  pp.  199,  200;  Ttmd 
and  RollcU  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-45 ;  and  Alhanely  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

»  Op,  cit.t  p.  2. 
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K>verty  then  that  we  find  the  "casua  efficiens";  the  same  inelina- 
ion  that  brings  poor  children  to  prison,  would  perhaps  lead  them  to  a 
x>st  of  honor  if  they  had  lived  in  better  surroundings.  There  are 
)eople  of  all  kinds  among  criminals,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
najority  of  them  are  inferior  in  every  way.  But  this  does  not  apply 
x>  this  class  of  little  vagrants.  Those  who,  as  a  consequence  of  years 
)f  experience,  have  a  right  to  speak,  are  agreed  that  such  children 
;an  be  made  useful  members  of  society,  if  they  are  rationally  guided.^ 
rhey  are  bold  and  energetic  lads.  Could  it  be  believed  that  all  the 
x)ys  who,  in  1889,  came  on  foot  to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  France  to 
jee  the  Eiffel  tower  (there  were  some  of  them  under  seven  years  of 
ige)  were  not  brave  and  energetic  ?  Brought  up  in  another  environ- 
nent  they  would  have  become  sailors  or  explorers,  or  would  have 
indertaken  long  journeys  as  tourists  —  while  now  they  get  into 
prison,  to  descend  later  lower  and  lower.* 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  fourth  category  of  vagrants  and  mendicants. 
This  consists  of  those  not  included  in  the  other  three  classes  of  people 
who  are  physically  in  a  condition  to  work  and  who  have  opportunity 
to  do  so,  but  are  not  willing  to  work.  It  is  hard  to  determine  with 
[^rtainty  how  large  a  part  of  the  army  of  vagrants  and  mendicants 
they  make  up.  But  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  facts  given  above 
prove  that  they  are  not  as  numerous  as  some  authors  and  many 
Dther  people  believe.  Besides,  how  is  it  that  the  philanthropic  institu- 
tions where  everyone  admitted  has  to  work,  are  always  full,  if  it  is 
true  that  most  vagrants  are  persons  who  are  not  willing  to  work  ? 

The  vagrants  of  this  class  are  then  lazy  persons,  unwilling  to 
work,  but  living  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  consequently  parasites. 
It  is  with  reason  that  many  authors  have  blamed  such  persons 
(though,  as  Dr.  Colajanni  says,  justice  would  require  that  we  should 
include  all  do-nothings,  and  not  the  poor  only).  But  this  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  sociology;  her  task  is  to  find  the  causes  of 
the  phenomenon. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  zeal  and  energy,  evidenced  by  modem 
peoples  in  their  work,  are  not  innate  but  acquired.     All  sound  individ- 

'  Flynl,  op,  cit„  p.  49;  Th,  Holmes,  **  Pictures  and  Problems  of  London 
Police  Courts",  p.  64;  and  others. 

•  Upon  vagrancy  and  mendicity  of  children  see  further :  /.  DiUe,  "  Le 
vaeabondage  des  mineurs";  Ferriani,  "Minderj&hrige  Verbreoher",  pp. 
144-155 ;  and  Flynt,  op,  cit.,  pp.  28-60. 
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uals  have,  not  in  the  same  measure,  it  is  true,  an  innate  tendency  to 
exercise  their  muscles  and  their  intellectual  faculties,  but  without 
external  causes  this  inclination  does  not  go  very  far.  The  primitive 
peoples  work  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  their  very  mod- 
erate needs.  They  find  people  laughable  who  work  more  than  is 
strictly  necessary.^  The  enormous  change  which  took  place  in  tkc 
method  of  production  little  by  little  induced  men  to  produce  a  greater 
and  greater  amount  of  work ;  on  the  one  hand  were  the  slaves,  forced 
to  labor  hard,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  property  owners  driven  to 
work  by  the  desire  of  profit.  In  our  present  society  the  case  is  almost 
the  same ;  the  great  mass  are  forced  to  work  by  fear  of  poverty,  the 
smaller  number  by  the  desire  for  gain.  And  then  the  great  majority 
of  men  have  been  accustomed  to  work  from  infancy ;  much  work  is 
done  from  necessity,  but  much  from  habit,  which  causes  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  when  one  cannot  work. 

The  first  reason  why  there  are  people  who  do  not  want  to  work,  is 
that  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood.  In  general 
children,  Uke  primitive  people,  who  are  analogous  to  them  in  many 
ways,  show  little  zeal  for  work.  It  is  necessary  to  train  them  for  a 
fairly  long  time  before  they  set  themselves  to  work  assiduously. 
What  will  all  those  children  whose  parents  have  neglected  them,  or 
who  have  even  taught  them  to  beg,  turn  into  when  they  are  grown 
up,  if  not  into  vagrants  and  mendicants  ?  They  have  never  learned 
any  trade,  have  never  become  accustomed  to  work,  have  never  found 
any  pleasure  in  it,  so  that  later  in  life  they  will  never  have  any  desiie 
to  do  anything.* 

Part  of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  work  for  a  long  time  go  the 
same  road,  they  lose  the  habit  of  working,  become  lazy,  and  in  the 
end  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  any  more.'  These,  to  be  sure,  are 
the  least  diligent  by  nature,  but  that  would  not  alone  send  them  into 
vagrancy  if  they  had  always  been  able  to  find  work. 

However,  there  is  still  one  more  thing  to  be  said  about  the  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  this  class  of  individuals.  In  the  first  place, 
the  long  duration,  the  monotony,  and  the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
work  of  the  proletariat,  which,  as  a  consequence  is  rather  hated  than 
loved.^  In  the  second  place :  the  small  wages  of  a  large  part  of  the 
workers,  and  the  comparatively  large  amounts  that  clever  beggars 

'  See  Florian  and  Cavaglieri,  op.  cU.,  II,  pp.  11-14. 
'  See,  for  example,  Loewenatimm,  op,  cit.,  pp.  17  and  92. 
•  See  Birard,  op.  cU.^  p.  605. 

*See  Ferriani,  ''Minderjahrige  Verbreoher",  pp.  177  Jf.,  and  *'Schlaue 
und  glttekliche  Verbreoher",  pp.  460  Jf. 
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are  able  to  secure.  Flynt  gives  the  following  data  as  to  the  '*  earnings  " 
of  tramps ;  in  New  York,  $1  a  day ;  in  the  Eastern  States  generally, 
from  50  cents  to  $1  or  $2,  without  counting  food ;  in  New  Orleans  a 
skilful  beggar  can  ''earn"  $1  a  day.  He  estimates  that  in  Grermany 
the  daily  receipts  of  a  beggar  are  from  a  mark  and  a  half  to  four  marks, 
and  food ;  in  England  most  beggars  get  from  18  pence  to  two  shillings, 
though  some  very  clever  ones  even  get  as  much  as  10  shillings.^ 
Loewenstimm  tells  that  in  Petrograd  a  skilful  beggar  has  a  daily 
income  of  three  rubles.^  Florian  and  Cavaglieri  say  that  in  Paris  a 
beggar  gets  four  francs,  and  if  he  is  very  clever,  even  as  much  as 
twenty-five  francs,  a  day.' 

In  some  cases,  then,  it  is  more  profitable,  and  in  all  cases  more  easy, 
not  to  work.  In  consequence  of  these  facts  we  read  very  often  that 
the  public  ought  not  to  give  to  these  idlers.  But  the  public  cannot 
distinguish  this  class  of  mendicants  from  the  others.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  professional  mendicity  would  diminish  if  nothing  were 
given  to  mendicants ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  great  misery  among 
the  other  poor  would  be  aggravated  still  more.  And  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  advantage  thus  gained  on  one  side  would  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  created  on  the  other. 

And  these  laments  upon  the  subject  of  the  stupidity  of  the  public 
are  generally  accompanied  by  anathemas  upon  those  who  prefer  the 
life  of  the  parasite  to  work.  No  one  would  naturally  be  inclined  to 
excuse  these  individuals.  But  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  question 
from  both  sides.  If  these  people  are  blamed,  blame  must  be  at- 
tached also  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  honest  labor  is  so  poorly  paid 
thai  begging  is  often  more  lucrative.  These  individuals  are  cunning 
egoists  and  as  long  as  society  is  organized  as  it  is,  they  are  right  from 
their  point  of  view.  To  be  sure,  they  have  no  feeling  of  honor,  they 
attach  no  value  to  the  opinion  of  others,  but  the  feeling  of  honor  is 
not  innate  but  acquired.  As  the  facts  show,  vagrants  generally  come 
from  an  environment  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  develop- 
ment of  moral  qualities.  Dr.  Bonhoeffer  shows,  for  example,  that 
about  45%  of  the  vagrants  examined  by  him  had  been  brought  up  in 
bad  home  surroundings  (alcoholism  of  the  parents,  etc.).  Then,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  the  social  feelings  can  be  developed  only  where 
there  is  reciprocity.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  society  really 
concerns  itself  with  the  fate  of  these  unfortunates  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  in  their  turn  care  greatly  for  the  opinion  of  this  same  society. 

» Op.  eU.,  pp.  97.  103.  110,  182.  and  244.  «  Op.  cU.,  p.  38. 

*0p.  cU.,  I,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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Certainly  not.    They  are  pariahs,  and  since  they  are  such  the  con- 
tempt of  a  hostile  world  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

As  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  observations  upon  the  etiology 
of  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  we  have  still  but  one  category  to  consider, 
that  of  those  who  are  indolent  by  nature.  There  are  individuals  in 
whom  assiduous  labor  of  any  kind  awakens  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort.^ As  we  have  already  stated  above,  in  speaking  of  poverty 
in  general  (see  p.  288),  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  a  species  of 
neurasthenia,  more  especially  physical.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that,  while  these  individuals  are  out  of  harmony  with  society,  they 
are  sick  and  must  be  cared  for  if  society  is  to  avoid  trouble.  Besides, 
Professor  Benedict,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  physical  neuras- 
thenia, himself  recognizes '  that  such  sick  persons  need  not  become 
vagrants,  if  they  are  brought  up  in  a  favorable  environment,  and  that 
later  the  struggle  for  existence  will  not  be  painful  to  them. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  causes  of  vagrancy  and 
mendicity  are  lack  of  work,  the  want  of  care  for  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  weak,  the  abandonment  of  poor  children,  the  low  wages  and  long 
hours  of  the  workers.  The  persons  who  run  most  danger  of  being 
incorporated  in  the  army  of  vagrants  are  the  weak,  whether  mentally 
or  physically,  but  this  need  not  necessarily  happen;  the  ''causa 
causarum''  is  the  environment.' 

History  proves  this  also.  If  vagrancy  and  mendicity  sprang  from 
the  innate  qualities  of  man,  there  would  always  have  been  vagrants 
and  mendicants,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  appearance  of  these  is 
due  to  the  economic  structure  of  society.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
this  at  length  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Florian  and 
Cavaglieri,  "I  vagabondi"  (I,  Part  One).  These  authors  show  that 
the  first  type  of  vagrant  was  the  runaway  slave,  and  then  the  serf 

*  Ferriani,  '^Minderjahrige  Verbrecher",  pp.  151-154.  Tomel  and  RoUet^ 
op,  ciLf  pp.  24-27. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  C/.  Haury,  ''Liaparesse  pathologiqoe'* 
("Archives  d'anthrop.  crim."  XXVIip.f 

'  **Die  Vagabondage  und  ihre  Behandlung",  p.  715  (**Zeitsohr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Strafrw."  XI). 

»  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Of  the  recent  literature  upon  var 
grancy  and  mendicity  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following:  K,  Wiir 
manns,  **Das  Landstreichertum,  seine  Bekampfung  und  ADhilfe";  A. 
Alelrinot  **Handleidiiig  bij  de  studie  der  crimineele  anthropologie'*,  II,  oh. 
VI;  Rotering,  "Das  Landstreichertum  der  Gegenwart";  Riebeth,  "Ueber 
den  geistigen  und  k5rperlichen  Zustand  der  Korrigenden" ;  de  Roo8,  op,  cU., 
pp.  151  ff,;  A,  Marie  and  R,  Meunier,  **Les  vagabonds";  PoUitZj  op.  a/.» 
pp.  95  if-;  A,  Pagnier,  **Le  vagabond"  :  Kauffmann,  op,  cit.,  pp.  97  J^.;  H. 
T.  de  Uraaf,  "ICarakter  en  behimdeling  van  veroordeelden  wegens  landloop- 
erij  en  bedelarij."] 
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who  had  fled  from  his  lord's  domain.  In  the  following  peridds  the 
penalties  with  which  vagrants  were  threatened  (and  they  were  very 
severe)  were  especially  designed  to  force  the  proletariat  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  possessors  of  the  means  of  production.^  In  measure 
as  the  number  of  available  workers  increases  and  the  proletariat  sub- 
mits to  the  will  of  the  capitalists,  this  cause  becomes  less  important, 
and  disappears  almost  completely  in  our  own  time.  It  is  rather  the 
contrary  that  takes  place,  since  the  army  of  vagrants  and  mendicants 
is  now  mainly  composed  of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  find 
work.  Vagabondage  and  mendicity  are  at  present  punishable  be- 
cause of  the  importunity  of  the  mendicants,  the  losses  experienced  by 
persons  living  in  the  country  especially,  and  also  because  of  the  danger 
to  society  from  the  fact  that  the  dangerous  criminals  are  partly 
recruited  from  this  class. 

B.  Theft  and  Analogous  Crimes. 

Before  examining  the  motives  inducing  the  commission  of  theft 
(the  most  important  crime  of  this  group,  the  others  being  mostly 
modifications  of  it)  we  must  first  stop  a  moment  to  ask  the  question, 
**Is  honesty  an  innate  characteristic  or  is  it  acquired?" 

In  my  opinion  it  is  indisputable  that  honesty  is  as  little  innate  as 
any  other  moral  conception.'  No  child  can  distinguish  between 
mine  and  thine,  it  is  only  little  by  little  that  he  gains  this  concept. 
On  the  contrary  he  has  the  tendency  to  monopolize  everything  that 
he  desires  (the  prehensory  instinct,  Laf argue  names  it).'  It  is  just 
this  instinct  that  must  be  combated  to  make  a  child  honest.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  dishonesty  is  innate. 
Unless  one  takes  account  of  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  etiol- 
ogy of  theft  and  crimes  of  the  same  nature. 

The  motives  for  these  crimes  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  we 
shall  speak  of  under  three  heads.  The  first  group  includes  the  crimes 
committed  from  poverty,  the  second  those  that  result  from  cupidity, 
and  in  the  third  group  we  shall  treat  of  the  criminals  by  profession. 

»  Marx,  "Kapital",  I,  ch.  xxlv,  pp.  699  ff. 

'  Upon  the  impossibility  of  innate  moral  concepts  see  Ndcke,  **  Die  neuern 
Ersoheinung  auf  kriminal-anthropologrischen  Qebiete  und  ihre  Bedeutung", 
p.  342  (**Zeit8chr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw."  XIV). 

»**Der  Urspning  der  Idee  des  Qerechten  und  Ungereothen ",  pp.  470, 
471.     ("Neue  Zeir\  1898-1899,  II.) 
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a.   THEFTS   COMMITTED   FROM    POVERTY. 

There  are  some  needs  which  a  man  must  satisfy,  without  which  his 
existence  is  impossible.  These  are  fundamental  needs,  independent 
of  environment.  If  a  man  has  not  sufficient  food,  if  he  has  not  (at 
least  in  non-tropical  countries)  clothing  to  protect  him  against  cold, 
if  opportunity  for  rest  is  lacking,  etc.,  his  life  is  in  danger.  In  our 
present  society  there  are  always  a  number  of  persons  who  are  in  want 
of  the  strict  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  who  are  therefore  obUged  to  steal 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  succumb  to  poverty.  It  is  evident  that  the 
word  "poverty"  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  most  limited  sense,  so  that 
one  who  can  still  buy  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  yet  steab,  may  still  be 
considered  as  a  thief  from  poverty. 

We  must  make  here  one  more  observation  before  we  enter  upon 
the  proofs  of  this  thesis.  We  have  defined  crime  as  an  egoistic  act. 
However,  the  same  act  may  be  at  once  egoistic  and  altruistic,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  some  crimes  committed  from  poverty,  when  an  individ- 
ual steals  in  order  not  to  have  those  in  his  charge  die  of  hunger. 
What  conflicts  of  duty  our  present  society  creates ! 

The  proofs  that  absolute  poverty  provokes  a  number  of  thefts  are 
of  three  kinds.  The  first  two  are  based  upon  the  dynamics  of  crimi- 
nality. 

First.  In  winter,  when  poverty  is  most  pressing,  the  number  of 
thefts  etc.  is  much  greater  than  in  summer.  This  is  a  fact  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  detailed  proofs  of  it,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  following  statistics  dealing  with  two 
important  countries  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
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There  is,  then,  a  pretty  considerable  increase  as  winter  approaches, 
and  a  decrease  with  the  summer  months.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  especially  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  crimes  of  simple  theft 
and  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  which  show  this  change  in  the  most 
marked  way,  while  aggravated  theft,  embezzlement  and  the  profes- 
sional and  habitual  receiving  of  stolen  goods  show  it  in  less  degree. 
It  is  the  two  former  crimes  which  have  poverty  as  their  cause,  while 
the  three  latter  are  more  apt  to  be  committed  from  cupidity  and  by 
professional  criminals. 

'  " KriminalBtatiBtik  fiir  das  Jahr  1894",  II,  p.  53. 

■  The  figurea  ia  the  line  a  are  the  absolute  figures  (annual  averotres),  those 
in  the  line  b  the  relative  numbers,  i.e.  what  the  daily  average  for  that  month 
would  be  if  the  daily  average  for  the  year  were  100. 
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The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  criminal  calendar  composed  by 
Professor  Lacassagne,  have  to  do  with 

France,  1827-1870.^ 

Number  of  Crimes  Against  Property  for  Each  Months  Rediiced 

to  an  Bk[vxd  Duration  of  SI  Days. 


^ 


16,350 


5 
s 


15,400 


14,250 
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< 


1S,450 
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S 


1S,625 


19,450 


1S,225 


6 
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13,425 


H 


H 
OQ 


13,875 


H 

n 
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14,400 


H 


O 
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16,100 


H 
M 
A 

at 

H 

Q 


16,825 


We  have  here,  then,  as  always,  a  great  increase  in  fall  and  winter, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  spring  and  summer. 

Second.  A  second  proof  of  the  importance  of  absolute  poverty  as  a 
cause  of  crime  etc.  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able increase  of  the  crimes  in  question  in  times  of  economic  depression 
(high  price  of  bread,  lack  of  work,  etc.).  In  Part  One  I  have  cited 
many  works  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  proved  for  a  number  of 
countries.  I  refer  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  more  important  of 
these,  and  add  other  data  here. 

I'^Marche  de  la  criminality  en  France,  1825-1880"  (''Revue  scienti* 
fique",  1881),  to  be  found  also  in  Levasaeur'n  "La  population  francaise". 
II,  p.  458. 
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Germany,  1882-1911.^ 


1882 
188S 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


PncB  OF  Rtv 
IN  Mammb  pbb 

1000  KlLOGB. 

(Bbbun.) 


152.3 

144.7 

143.3 

140.6 

130.6 

120.9 

134.5 

155.5 

170.0 

211.2 

176.3 

133.7 

117.8 

119.8 

118.8 

130.1 

146.3 

146.3 

142.6 

140.7 

144.2 

132.3 

135.1 

151.9 

160.6 

193.2* 

186.5 

176.5 

152.3 

168.3 


Impobtb 

AND  EX- 

pom  IN 

Billions 

or  Mammb. 


NuMBMt  OF  Pbbsons  Conyiotsd  or  Cuma  givbn 
BELOW,  to  100,000  or  Pofulation  otbb  12  Ykabs 

OF  Aob. 


6.3 

6.5 

6.4 

5.8 

5.9 

6.2 

6.7 

7.2 

7.6 

7.7 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.6 

8.2 

8.5 

9.4 

10.0 

10.7 

10.2 

10.6 

11.4 

12.1 

13.2 

14.8  » 

15.5 

14.0 

15.1 

16.4 

17.8 


Simple 
Theft. 


250 
241 
231 
214 
210 
198 
194 
211 
206 
216 
236 
202 
198 
192 
184 
188 
191 
179 
181 
190 
191 
182 
176 
175 
179 
178 
189 
182 
176 
169 


Aggra- 
vated 
Theft. 

Reoeiving 
Stolen 
Goods. 

Fraud. 

28 

26 

87  ' 

25 

24 

88 

25 

23 

89 

22 

22 

88 

20 

21 

41 

21 

20 

48 

21 

20 

44 

23 

21 

49 

24 

21 

50 

25 

22 

54 

31 

25 

59 

26 

22 

58 

27 

22 

60 

24 

22 

61 

24 

19 

58 

23 

18 

61 

25 

19 

68 

24 

19 

68 

23 

18 

60 

26 

19 

64 

28 

20 

66 

26 

19 

64 

24 

17 

62 

25 

17 

61 

28 

18 

62 

28 

18 

61 

32 

20 

61 

83 

20 

62 

32 

19 

68 

30 

19 

68 

Embes- 
slement. 


46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
44 
44 
47 
47 
50 
52 
51 

5e 

5S 
50 
51 
52 
5S 
51 
52 
5^ 
54 
54 
56 
5ft 
60 
63 
65 
65 
65 


If,  in  examining  the  preceding  table,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
hat  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  grain  does  not  make  itself  felt 
tnmediately,  and  that  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  a  certain  year 
here  appear  also  persons  who  have  committed  their  crime  in  a  pre- 
eding  year,  it  is  clear  how  enormous  is  the  influence  of  the  economic 

1  Taken  from  the  "Kriminalstatistik",  1895,  1907,  1908  and  1911,  and 
rem  the  *'  Statistisohes  Jahrbuoh  fOr  das  deutsohe  Reioh." 

>  The  figures  from  1907  on  are  not  comparable  with  those  preceding. 

'  The  figures  from  1906  on  are  comparable  with  those  preceding,  only 
rith  reserve. 
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movement  upon  economic  crimes.  The  price  of  grain  had  formerly 
a  decisive  influence  upon  the  trend  of  economic  crimes ;  now,  in  indus- 
trial countries  like  Germany,  it  is  rather  the  industrial  situation, 
without,  however,  the  price  of  cereals  losing  all  influence.^ 

England,  1828-1896. 

Dr.  Tugan  Baranowsky  proved  for  the  periods  1823-1850  and  1871- 
1896  the  correlation  between  good  and  bad  times  and  the  decrease 
and  increase  of  criminaUty. 

For  the  period  1858-1864  the  same  proof  is  given  by  Mayr  (sec 
Part  I) ;  and  for  the  years  1840-1890  by  Fornasari  di  Verce  (sec 
Part  I).  The  figures  qf  the  former  have  reference  only  to  crime  in 
general,  and  do  not,  therefore,  show  sufficiently  the  e£Pect  upon  crimes 
that  are  merely  economic* 

Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  187&-1892.^ 

J.  S(chmidt),  the  statistician,  shows  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
curves  for  the  period  mentioned  (p.  243). 

Bavaria,  1886-1861. 

Dr.  G.  Mayr  was  one  of  the  first  statisticians  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  price  of  grain  upon  crimes  against  property  (pp.  39-42). 

Belgium,  1889-1890. 

Dr.  Weisz  has  proved  the  influence  of  the  price  of  grain  during  the 
period  from  1841  to  1860  (p.  61)  and  Professor  Denis  that  of  the  eco- 
nomic happenings  for  the  period  from  1840  to  1890  (pp.  235-237), 
while  Ducpetiaux  draws  attention  especially  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  criminality  in  Flanders  during  the  years  of  crisis,  1846-1847  (pp. 
32-37)  .2 

France,  1826-1886. 

The  influence  of  the  price  of  grain  upon  crimes  against  property  has 
been  shown  for  the  periods  1845-1864,  1850-1864,  and  1855-1864 
respectively,  by  Drs.  Weisz  (pp.  60-61),  Come  (pp.  48-49),  and 
Mayr  (pp.  46-47) .  Lacassagne  and  Laf argue  have  shown  the  correla- 
tion between  the  fluctuations  of  the  economic  life  and  those  of  eco- 

>  For  details  see  my  study  already  cited,  "Verbreohen  und  Sozialiamos." 

'  [Note  to  the  American   Edition  :    The   English  oriminal  statistios 

for  1905  show  an  interesting  diagram  upon  the  connection  between  the  trend 

of  economic  crime  and  that  of  business  from  1885  to  1905  (Int.  p.  24).] 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :    C/.  Jacquart,  op.  ciL  pp.  109  Jf.] 
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nomic  crime  for  the  years  1885-80  and  1840-86  respectively  (pp.  149 
and  2S1  /.)• 

Italy,  1873- USD. 

For  this  period  Fomasari  di  Verce  has  shown  the  parallelism  between 
the  curves  of  economic  oecurrencea  and  of  economic  crime  (pp.  1S8- 
143). 

New  South  Wales,  1882-1S9L 

The  same  author  has  shown  here  also  the  same  correlation  (p.  144). 

Netherlands,  1860-1891. 
Since  researches   for  this  country  upon   our  subject  are  lacking. 
I  have  composed  the  following  diagram  from  the  official  data. 
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The  parallelism  of  the  two  curves  b  striking,  there  being  simply  a 
slight  exception  in  the  years  1871-187S.  The  increase  of  theft  in  the 
years  1879-1881  coincides  with  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
bankruptcies,  which  continued  until  1882.' 

The  same  parallelism  has  also  been  shown  for  Prussia,  Russia, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Zurich  by  Starke  and  MuUer,  Tamowsky,  Rettich, 
and  Meyer,  as  quoted  in  Part  I  of  this  work.* 

'  [Note  to  tki  Auebican  Edition  :  For  the  period  1896-1908  I  h&v» 
shown  in  my  study  "Crime  et  SociaiiBme"  the  Btriking  parallel  between  eoo- 
nomio  crime  and  the  buaineas  rituation.) 

*  There  are  still  to  be  mentioned  aa  authors  who  have  treated  the  dynamics 
of  oriminality:  /,  Saeker,  "Der  Raekf&ll"  (pp.  39,  40);  AtehaffmbuTQ, 
"Das  Verbreohen  und  seine  Bek&mpfung"  (pp.  89^.};  and  H.  Leuti,  "Aub 
dem  Zuohthauae  "  (pp.  228  g.). 

[Note  to  the  Amebican  Edition:  See  further:  for  Austria:  Hoegel, 
op.  cil.,  pp.  369  f.,  Uert,  op.  cit.  pp.  40  #. ;   for  Saxony :   BOkmtrt,  op.  cit.. 
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Few  sociological  theses,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  proved  as  con- 
clusively  as  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  The  im- 
portant influence  of  the  trend  of  economic  events  upon  that  of  eco- 
nomic criminality  has  been  shown  for  thirteen  different  countries  for 
different  periods  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  authors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  poverty  cannot  be  the  cause  of  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted when  economic  conditions  are  most  favorable,  and  when 
economic  crimes  have  consequently  reached  their  minimum.  This 
assertion  still  needs  fuller  proof,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  since 
there  are  still  many  persons  who  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
even  in  times  of  prosperity. 

I  must  say  here  a  few  words  in  answer  to  a  final  objection  to  the 
preceding  observation ;  namely,  that  the  increase  of  theft  etc.,  in 
times  of  economic  depression,  is,  in  great  part,  a  consequence,  not  of 

absolute  poverty,   but  of  the  impossibility  nf  afttisfyi^^  npfjfla  that 

have  sprung  up  in  more  favorable  timesj  and  that  the  increase  will 
be,  therefore,  in  large  measure  due  to  an  increase  of  crimes  committed 
from  cupidity,  and  not  from  poverty.     This  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  not,  in  my^pinion  m  the  greStTnajority  of  cases,  for  the  following 
reasons.     When  the  economic  situation  is  favorable,  when  earnings 
are  more  than  usual,  and  when,  consequently,  wants  increase  and 
become  more  intense,  can  everyone  satisfy  the  desires  awakened  in 
him  by  the  spirit  of  imitation  ?    Surely  not ;   even  at  such  times  of 
prosperity  there  are  still  many  individuals  with  whom  desire  is 
awakened  but  who  are  not  able  to  satisfy  it  in  a  lawful  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  wants  in  general  diminish  in  times  of  crisis; 
cupidity  is  therefore  less  excited,  and  with  a  limited  income  men  are 
quite  satisfied  with  having  the  means  of  subsistence,  when  there  are 
so  many  who  lack  the  very  necessaries  of  Itfei  /in  my  opinion,  crimes 
from  cupidity  increase  rather  than  dimimsn  mtimes  of  prosperity, 
while  in  times  of  depression  the  opposite  takes  place.     This  cannot  be 
proved  for  each  economic  crime  separately,  since  criminal  statistics 
do  not  show  whether  a  crime  is  committed  from  poverty  or  cupidityJ 
However,  embezzlement,  fraud,  and  aggravated  theft  are  committed 
in  a  greater  degree  from  cupidity  than  is  simple  theft,  (and  by  pro- 
fessional criminals).     Now  statistics  show  that  it  is  chiefly  simple 
theft  that  follows  the  course  of  economic  events,  the  other  crimes 
named  doing  so  much  less ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  changes  during  the 

and  Wulffen,  op.  cit,,  I  pp.  390  ff, ;  for  Servia :  Wadler,  op.  cit,,  p.  73  ff,  Cf. 
also  in  general :  V,  Mancini,  Le  vane  specie  di  furto  nella  storia  e  nella 
sociologia",  III  3,  Ch.  IV.] 
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<lifferent  seasons.  Finally,  while  absolute  poverty  in  countries  like 
C^ermany  has  decreased  and  simple  theft  also,  luxury  and  cupidity 
have  increased,  together  with  the  other  crimes  named.^ 

The  third  proof  that  poverty  is  a  great  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
theft  is  the  enormous  number  of  widows  and  divorced  women  who 
participate  in  these  crimes  (see  pp.  452,  453).  There  b  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  women  are  more  covetous  than  married  women  or 
spinsters ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  economic  situation  is  often  very 
burdensome.' 

We  shall  not  employ  any  further  methods  to  establish  our  thesis ; 
since  for  the  reasons  already  stated  they  would  lead  to  results  of  no 
great  significance,  and  it  seems  that  the  accuracy  of  the  thesis  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  proofs  cited. 

We  .have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  thefts  committed  from  poverty.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  is 
the  cause  of  theft.  On  the  one  hand  it  incites  directly  the  appro- 
priation of  the  property  of  others,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  exercises 
a  demoralizing  influence. 

6.   THEFT  COMBilTTED   FROM   CUPIDITY. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  crimes  of  persons  who  steal  neither  from 
absolute  poverty,  nor  by  profession.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  these 
crimes  earn  enough  to  satisfy  their  more  pressing  needs,  and  they 
steal  only  when  the  occasion  presents  itself  (whence  their  name  of 
occasional  criminals)  ^  in  order  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  luxury. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  must  be  answered  here  is  this ;  how 
do  these  needs  arise  ?  The  answer  can  be  brief ;  they  are  aroused  by 
the  environment.  In  a  society  where  some  are  rich,  who  have  more 
income  than  is  needed  to  supply  the  fundamental  necessities,  and 
who  create  other  needs  for  themselves,  in  such  a  society  the  cupid- 
ity of  those  who  have  not  similar  incomes  at  their  disposal  will  be 

*  C/.  further:  Aschaffenburg,  op,  ciL,  pp.  98  #. ;  Eggeri^  "Not  und  Ver- 
breohen" ;  Wulffen,  op.  ciL,  I,  pp.  395  ff. ;  v.  Rohden  in  *'Zeitsohr.  f.  Sozial- 
wissenschaft",  VII,  pp.  522  Jf.,  and  IX,  pp.  229  ff, 

«  Cf.  the  recent  study  of  Priming,  **Die  sozial  Lage  der  Witwe  in  Deutsch- 
land     (**Zeitschr.  f.  Sozial wissenschaft",  III). 

'  In  fi'eneral,  criminals  are  distinguished  as  occasional,  habitual,  and  pro- 
fessional. Habitual  criminals,  however,  are  also  occasional  criminals,  for 
they  do  not  seek  the  occasion  for  their  crimes  like  criminals  by  profession, 
but  profit  by  it  whenever  it  presents  itself.  They  are  the  bond  of  imion  be- 
tween the  first  and  tlurd  kind  of  criminals,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  treat  of  them  separately. 
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awakened.  The  desires  which  the  criminals  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
wish  to  satisfy  by  their  misdeeds  are  not  different  from  those  of  the 
well-to-do.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  has  ever  desired  any 
luxury  that  he  has  not  seen  someone  else  enjoying.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  this.  Every  need  that  is  not  strictly  neces- 
sary, is  not  innate  but  acquired.  If  one  has  much,  the  other,  an 
imitator,  wants  the  same.  There  is  but  one  piece  of  advice  to  give 
to  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  this  simple  truth ;  that  they  read 
some  ethnological  works  treating  of  peoples  among  whom  there  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  will  then  see  that  cupidity,  with  us  a 
universal  quaUty,  is  there  unknown.^ 

The  division  between  rich  and  poor  is  many  centuries  old  and  does 
not  belong  to  capitalism  alone,  although  under  capitalism  the  distance 
between  the  two  has  greatly  increased  and  is  still  increasing.  The 
greater  this  distance  is,  the  more,  other  things  being  equal,  cupidity 
increases.^ 

The  cupidity  of  those  who  can  satisfy  only  the  desire  for  the  bare 
necessities  is  not  awakened  in  the  same  measure  in  each  of  them. 
As  has  already  been  remarked  by  Guerry  and  Quetelet  (see  Part  I), 
economic  crimes  are  most  numerous  in  the  countries  where  manufac- 
turing and  commerce  are  most  developed,  and.  where  the  contrasts  of 
fortune  are  consequently  the  greatest.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
cities,  where  the  contrasts  between  poverty  and  wealth  are  greatest, 
give  also  very  high  figures  for  crimes  against  property  (see  pp.  530- 
531). 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  country  or  the  same  city  are  not,  in 
spite  of  that,  in  the  same  environment.  Every  great  city  has  thou- 
sands of  workers  who,  because  of  the  character  of  their  labor,  have  no 
contact  with  luxury ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  desire  for 
luxury  awakened  in  them  by  the  fact  that  their  work  brings  them  in 
touch  with  wealth.  Hence  it  is,  for  example,  that  so  large  a  number 
of  economic  crimes  are  committed  by  workers  occupied  in  commerce 
(see  p.  446),  and  by  servants.'  There  are  workmen  who  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  more  than  they  are  able  to  earn  at  the  time,  but 
there  are  also  those  who  have  known  better  days  and  to  whom  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  needs  previously  acquired  is  a  constant 
source  of  suffering. 

»  See  the  passage  from  Mably,  Pt.  I,  p.  14 ;  also  LassaUe,  **  Offenes  Antwort- 
Schreiben"  (**Reden  und  Schriften",  II,  pp.  426-427). 

»  Cf.  Fdldea,  "Einige  Ergebnisse  der  neueren  Kriminalstatistik  ",  p.  548. 
•  CjT.  Ryckhre,  **La  servante  criminelle",  oh.  III. 
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However,  the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  origin  of  cupidity.  We  must  abo  sketch  in  addition  to  the 
above,  especially  the  manner  in  which  commercial  capital  tries  to  draw 
buyers.  The  times  are  long  gone  by  when  the  producer  worked 
principally  to  order.  Modem  industry  manufactures  enormous 
quantities  of  goods  without  the  outlet  for  them  being  known.  The 
desire  to  buy  must,  then,  be  excited  in  the  public.  Beautiful  dis- 
plays, dazzling  illuminations,  and  many  other  means  are  used  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  The  perfection  of  this  system  is  reached  in 
the  great  modem  retail  store,  where  persons  may  enter  freely,  and  see 
and  handle  everything,  where,  in  short,  the  public  is  drawn  as  a  moth 
to  a  flame.  The  result  of  .these  tactics  is  that  the  cupidity  of  the 
crowd  is  highly  excited.^ 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
di£Perent  ways  in  which  cupidity  is  awakened  in  our  present  society. 
However  we  must  note  the  following.  Almost  all  the  thefts  of  the 
class  of  which  we  are  speaking  (those  committed  by  so-called  occa- 
sional criminals)  are  thefts  of  articles  of  very  small  value  (see  the 
figures  on  p.  201) ;  the  exceptions  are  the  thefts  of  large  sums  of 
money.  The  authors  of  these  last  are  in  general  the  employes  of 
banks,  etc.,  persons  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  have  the 
opportunity  to  appropriate  other  people's  money.  When  we  investi- 
gate the  reasons  for  their  committing  their  misdeeds,  we  shall  see  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  (I  cannot  prove  it  by  figures,  but  no  one  will 
contradict  me)  the  criminal  is  a  speculator  who  has  lost,  or  perhaps  an 
individual  who  visits  prostitutes,  and  hence  has  great  need  of  money. 

Cupidity  is  thus  excited  by  the  environment,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree  in  every  case,  the  environment  not  being  the  same  for  all. 
However,  even  supposing  that  the  environment  were  exactly  identical 
for  a  number  of  persons,  cupidity  would  not  be  excited  in  the  same 
measure  in  some  as  in  others,  since  they  are  not  alike,  one  being  born 
with  more  intense  desires  than  others  (admitting  that  it  is  the  environ- 
ment that  calls  forth  the  desires).  The  more  intense  a  man's  desires, 
the  more  risk  he  runs,  other  things  being  equal,  of  falling  foul  of  the 
law.  As  I  have  already  remarked  above,  this  is  important  for  the 
person  who  is  seeking  the  reason  why  A  and  not  B  has  stolen,  though 
both  live  in  the  same  environment ;  for  sociology  this  fact  is  only  of 

^  As  to  the  literature  upon  theft  in  stores,  etc.,  see  especially  LcuMSBagne^ 
**hee  vols  &  T^talage  et  dans  les  grands  magasins"  (*'Compte  rendu  du  IV 
Congrds  d'anthr.  crim.")  and  Dubuiaaon,  "Les  voleuses  de  grand  magasins" 
C*Aroh.  d'anthr.  crim.  ,  XVI.);  also  Lombroso  and  Ferrero,  *'La  femme 
eriminelle  et  la  prostitu^",  pp.  481,  482;  AWandt  op.  eU,^  pp.  91'-95. 
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secondary  importance,  for  it  does  not  ask  *'Who  becomes  criminal?** 
but  rather  **How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  crimes?" 

We  have  now  examined  one  of  the  sides  of  the  question;  the 
principal  cause  of  these  crimes  is  the  cupidity  awakened  by  the 
environment.  If  the  environment  were  difiFerent,  cupidity  would  not 
be  aroused  and  the  crimes  would  not  be  committed.  In  my  opinion 
most  criminologists  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  fact.  It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  lives  at  ease  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  only  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  and  is  deprived  of  every  comfort  and  amusement, 
while  he  sees  others  who  have  too  much,  and  yet  often  work  less  than 
he  does. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side  of  the  quest^ion.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  us  make  use  once  more  of  the  figure  of  balances  in  describmg 
the  process  that  goes  on  in  the  brain  of  the  man  who  hesitates.  Upon 
one  of  the  pans  cupidity  exercises  its  force,  in  different  measure  accord- 
ing to  the  person.  What  are  the  weights  upon  the  other  pan  balanc- 
ing the  first  ?  It  is  the  moral  forces  which  must  be  considered  first 
I  have  fully  explained  above  how  the  economic  environment  has  pre- 
vented the  social  instincts  from  being  developed  in  man,  and  how  this 
is  especially  true  for  certain  classes  of  persons.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  this  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  certain  points  whidi 
have  a  special  importance  for  the  kind  of  crimes  with  which  we  are 
occupied  at  the  moment. 

He  who  steals,  prejudices  the  interests  of  another,  does  him  harm, 
and  at  the  same  time  injures  society,  the  exisjtence  of  which  would 
become  impossible  were  theft  permitted.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
organization  of  society,  of  which  the  struggle  of  all  against  all  is  the 
fundamental  principle,  has  reduced  this  moral  factor  to  very  small 
dimensions.  In  the  economic  domain  each  must  be  egoistic,  for 
without  egoism  he  would  lose  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  the 
case  of  theft  and  similar  crimes,  those  injured  are  almost  exclusively 
well-to-do  persons,  to  whom  the  damage  is  disagreeable,  but  who,  in 
general  do  not  suffer  much.  The  thieves,  o;i  the  other  hand,  are 
almost  exclusively  persons  who  have  to  live  on  very  little.  How  can 
we  expect  a  poor  man  to  take  care  not  to  do  a  small  injury  to  the  ridi 
for  fear  of  causing  them  a  little  discomfort,  when  most  rich  peo> 
pie  are  insensible  to  the  suffering  which  without  intermission,  over- 
whelms the  poor.  The  present  organization  of  society  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  a  slight  sensibility  to  the  misfortune  of  others  offers 
only  a  trifling  counterpoise  to  the  tendency  to  realize  one's  desires  in 
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a  dishonest  manner.^  The  idea  that  society  in  itself  is  injured  by 
theft  cannot  constitute  any  considerable  counterpoise,  since  he  who 
violates  the  eighth  commandment  cannot  feel  himself  at  one  with  a 
s<x;iety  which  never  has  helped  him  when  he  was  in  difficulties. 

After  this  general  observation  let  us  pass  on  to  particular  remarks 
that  apply  to  certain  classes  of  persons  only.  How  does  it  happen 
that  a  great  proportion  of  mankind  are  honest  ?  To  this  question  the 
answer  must  be,  "because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
infancy."  The  opposite  also  is  true ;  a  great  number  of  thieves  are 
such  because  any  moral  education  was  out  of  the  question  in  the 
environment  in  which  they  were  brought  up.  They  satisfy  their 
"prehensory  instinct"  without  being  conscious  of  any  ill-doing. 
With  these  the  balance  inclines  to  the  side  of  dishonesty,  unless  a 
counterpoise  of  some  magnitude  is  found.  Above  (pp.  489  ff.)  we 
have  seen  that  most  criminals,  especially  thieves,  come  from  a  totally 
corrupt  environment.^ 

This  does  not  apply  to  another  category  of  thieves ;  those  who  do 
not  proceed  from  an  absolutely  corrupt  environment  —  yet  whose 
surroundings  are  not  good  and  wholesome.  Ferriani '  and  Aschaifen- 
burg^  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  almost  every  child  has  once  stolen 
something.  This  may  be  a  little  exaggerated  but  it  certainly  has 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  the  child  has  no  one  to  take  the  trouble 
to  teach  him  that  he  ought  not  to  steal,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
will  have  to  answer  for  theft  later  (occasional  theft  is  committed  by 
children  and  minors  especially).     It  is  true  that  all  the  children  whose 

>  An  interesting  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  found  in  an 
artiole  by  Dr.  P,  v,  Gizycki,  entitled  **Wie  urteilen  Schulkinder  uber  Fund- 
diebstahl?"  (" Zeitschrif t  fOr  Kinderforschung",  VIII).  One  day  this 
author  ^ve  young  g^irls  (between  11  and  15  years  of  ag:e)  in  a  school  of  the 
poor  in  Berlin,  the  following  composition :  "You  are  going  to  the  Christmas 
fair  without  money,  for  yoiu*  parents  are  poor.  Your  father  is  out  of  work. 
Tou  find  a  pocket  book  containing  a  five-mark  piece.  What  do  you  do  with 
it?"  The  children  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  subject  and  had  received 
no  indication  of  how  they  ought  to  treat  it.  Only  five  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
said  that  they  would  return  the  money,  because  they  would  pity  the  person 
who  lost  it,  and  who  might  also  be  poor,  AU  the  others  among  those  who  also 
wished  to  return  the  money  (53%)  had  other  motives.  Those  who,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  retain  the  money,  wanted,  without  exception,  to  use  it 
to  give  their  parents  things  they  needed.  Who  will  still  dare  to  say  that  the 
ohudren  who  wanted  to  keep  the  money  (most  of  them  believing  in  good 
faith  that  they  had  a  right  to  it)  in  order  to  give  it  to  others,  had  feeungs 
leas  social  than  most  of  the  rich  who,  without  blushing,  see  the  misery  of 
the  poor? 

*XJpon  the  bad  surroundings  of  the  childhood  of  thieves  see  further: 
Raux,  ''Nos  jeunes  detenus",  p.  42,  and  Ferriani,  "Minderjahrige  Ver- 
Ivecher",  pp.  264  if. 

» Op.  cU^  p.  28. 

*  "Das  Verbreohen,  etc.",  p.  123. 
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education  has  been  defective  do  not  become  thieves,  nor  even  the 
majority  of  them ;  there  are  those  for  whom  a  single  prohibition  will 
be  enough  to  make  them  respect  the  property  of  others  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  There  are  others  of  them,  weak  characters  who,  not- 
withstanding such  prohibition,  cannot  resist  when  the  temptation  is 
strong.  If  their  education  had  been  good,  the  environment  in  whidi 
they  were  brought  up  more  favorable,  they  would  not  have  had  to  be 
turned  over  to  justice.  Hear  the  opinion  of  one  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  matter,  Raux,  who,  having  put  to  himself  the 
question  whether  the  young  people  detained  in  the  "Quartier  correc- 
tionel"  of  Lyons  have  a  real  tendency  to  steal,  answers  as  follows, 
"Evidently  not.  Without  entering  into  the  analysis  of  the  circum- 
stances which  provoke  crime,  we  shall  give,  in  support  of  our  asser- 
tion, an  observation  as  simple  as  conclusive.  Young  prisoners  con- 
demned for  theft  have  shown  us  upon  different  occasions  a  probity,  a 
most  praiseworthy  disinterestedness,  in  the  presence  of  things  that  they 
might  have  appropriated  without  exposing  themselves  to  any  reproof."  ^ 

We  might  close  our  observations  upon  theft  from  cupidity  at  this 
point  if  there  were  not  fear  of  an  objection  drawn  from  what  has  just 
been  said,  namely  the  following.  If  the  occasional  thief  has  become 
such,  on  the  one  side  because  of  the  cupidity  awakened  in  him,  and 
on  the  other  side  in  consequence  of  his  lack  of  a  good  education,  and 
if  he  differs,  not  qualitatively,  but  only  quantitatively  from  the  honest 
man,  possessing  less  strength  of  character  than  the  average  —  if  all 
this  is  true,  then  the  figures  for  theft  should  be  higher  than  the  statis- 
tics show.  All  of  which  would  go  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong  to  deny 
that  criminals  constitute  a  biological  anomaly. 

Here  is  my  reply.  First.  Moral  forces  do  not  constitute  the  only 
counterpoise  to  the  tendency  toward  theft.  Since  the  moral  check 
often  lacks  efficacy,  another  has  been  created  which  acts  in  the  same 
way  to  turn  the  egoist  away  from  crime,  namely  the  fear  inspired  by 
the  possibility  of  punishment.  Any  one  would  be  credulous  indeed  to 
fancy  that  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  steal  and  do  not  profit 
by  it  are  deterred  by  moral  forces.  Without  punishment  criminality 
would  be  much  more  extensive  than  it  now  is.  Where  the  danger  of 
being  found  out  is  not  great,  the  number  of  transgressions  is  enormous 
(think,  for  example,  of  the  cases  of  smuggling).' 

Second.     Many  persons  remain  honest,  not  for  moral  reasons,  but 

»  Op,  ciL,  p.  42. 

*  C/.  Ferriani,  "Sohlaue  und  gltiokliohe  Verbrecher",  p.  39,  and  SigheU, 
'^Psyohologie  des  sectes",  pp.  141,  142. 
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because  they  lack  the  courage,  cleverness,  or  other  qualities  necessary 
for  being  otherwise,  qualities  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to 
do  with  crime. 

Third.  Still  others  remain  honest  for  reasons  based  upon  mature 
reflection.  They  find  that  it  is  too  dangerous  to  commit  an  offense, 
but  do  not  hesitate  in  the  presence  of  acts  essentially  criminal,  al- 
though they  do  not  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  law.^  No  one  is  ignorant 
of  this,  and  only  certain  anthropologists  who  examine  no  one  but 
prisoners,  have  lost  sight  of  it. 

Those  who  compose  the  criminal  world  are  by  nature  very  diverse. 
Some  are  the  most  dangerous  individuals  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
others  are  rather  weak  than  wicked.  Among  these  last  are  ranged  the 
occasional  criminals,  who,  taken  together,  form  a  danger  to  society, 
but  taken  singly  are  not  dangerous  men  in  the  strict  sense.  Leuss, 
who  learned  to  know  prisoners,  not  as  judge,  or  as  medical  expert,  but 
as  a  prisoner  himself,  says :  '"The  great  mass  of  prisoners  are  more 
good  natured  than  the  average  man;  the  good-nature  of  thieves 
corresponds  with  their  weakness  of  will,  that  invincible  obstacle  to 
their  maintaining  themselves  in  the  world  of  industry.  Stress  must 
constantly  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  these  weak-willed,  good-natured 
persons  are  the  ones  who  swell  the  number  of  crimes."  ^ 

When  we  place  beside  the  occasional  thieves,  those  who  never  steal 
but  commit  all  sorts  of  reprehensible  (though  not  illegal)  acts,  the 
comparison  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Their  trickery,  their 
pitiless  egoism,  often  make  them  more  dangerous  to  society  than  the 
others;  which  should  be  a  reason  for  criminal  anthropology  not  to 
build  a  system  based  solely  upon  investigations  of  prisoners. 

Fourth.  Finally  many  more  crimes  are  committed  than  are  men- 
tioned by  criminal  statistics.  Although  I  have  already  spoken  of 
this  (p.  84),  I  must  return  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  most  criminal 
statistics  give  the  figures  only  for  those  convicted.  Those  acquitted 
have  no  place,  although,  with  few  exceptions,  a  crime  has  nevertheless 
been  committed.  We  know  that  the  number  of  acquittals  is  very 
considerable.  In  Germany,  there  were  15  to  20  acquittals  to  100 
cases  tried  (1882-1896)  ; '  in  Italy  the  number  of  acquittals  ran  as 
high  as  51.37%  (1890-1895).* 

^  Ferriani,  op.  cit.  See  also  ZerhogliOf  **h&B  inoonv^nients  de  rhonndt^" 
("EranouveUe".  1894). 

*  **Au8  dem  Zuchthause",  p.  122. 

» "  Kriminalstatistik  f.  d.  Jahr  1896",  I,  p.  14. 

^"Notizie  complementari  alle  statistione  giudiziarie  penali  degli  anni 
1890-1896",  p.  viii. 
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In  the  second  place,  in  many  cases  the  prosecution  is  postponed  for 
different  reasons,  with  the  result  that  there  is  neither  an  acquittal  nor 
a  condemnation.  Then  a  great  many  cases  never  come  to  trial 
because  justice  cannot  discover  the  authors  of  the  crimes.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  of  all  the  cases  on  the  dockets  in  the  criminal 
courts  between  1881  and  1891,  only  43  to  45%  actually  came  before 
the  judges.^  During  the  period  between  1886  and  1890,  the  examin- 
ing judges  dismissed  on  an  average  8900  cases,  either  because  the 
author  of  the  crime  was  unknown,  or  because  the  proof  was  insufficient 
During  the  same  period  and  for  the  same  reasons,  98,741  cases  on  the 
average  were  not  prosecuted  by  the  authorities.^  The  authors  of 
about  25%  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Italy  remained  unknown 
(1887-1894).' 

These  two  reasons  by  themselves  show  that  the  number  of  crimes 
is  much  greater  than  the  statistics  would  generally  lead  one  to  suppose, 
even  if  one  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  complaints  made 
to  the  prosecutors  are  false. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  cases  that 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  officers,  while  in  a  great  number  of  cases  no 
complaint  is  made,  especially  in  the  matter  of  petty  theft,  either 
because  the  person  injured  wishes  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  having 
to  appear  in  the  police  court  as  witness,  or  because  he  wishes  to  spare 
the  delinquent. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  great  many  small  thefts  remain  unknown  even 
to  the  person  injured,  since  he  does  not  notice  the  loss  that  he  has 
suffered. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  crime,  taken  in  the  strict  sense,  and 
especially  theft,  is  much  more  extensive  than  one  would  expect  at 
first,  and  the  objection  that  might  have  been  made  to  my  thesis  is 
hence  without  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  criminals 
unpunished  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Dr.  Puibaraud  places 
it  at  50%;  *  while  Tarde  believes  that  it  is  greater;  *  Yvem^s,  the 
well-known  French  statistician,  says  that  90%  of  the  professional 
thieves  remain  unknown,  and  Dr.  Thomsen,  from  whom  I  take  this 

1  Tonnies,  **Das  Verbreohen  als  soziale  Erscheinung*',  p.  334  ('*Aroh.  f. 
Soz.  Gesetzgeb.  u.  Stat.*',  VIII). 

'  Tarde,  "Le§  d^lits  impoursuivis*',  p.  207  (**Es8ais  et  melanges  sodo- 
logiques"). 

*  '^Statistioa  giudiziaria  penale  per  I'anno  1894",  p.  Ixxxii.  See  also  the 
detailed  statistics  cited  by  Ferriani,  op.  cit.,  pp.  112-118. 

*  ''Les  malfaiteurs  de  profession'*,  5.  139. 

*"Les  transformations  de  Tinipunit^",  p.  167  (published  by  Profeswr 
Lacasaagne  in  **Vacher  T^ventreur  et  les  crimes  sadiques"). 
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last  fact,  says  that  this  applies  to  other  cateogries  of  criminals  also.^ 
However  this  may  be  the  number  in  any  case  is  very  considerable. 
To  sum  up.  I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  fundamental  causes  of 
theft  and  similar  crimes  committed  from  cupidity  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cupidity  aroused  by  the  environment  and,  on  the  other^i 
neglected  childhood  among  the  poor.  It  is  especially  those  weak  in 
character  who  run  the  greatest  risk  of  becoming  guilty  of  these  crimes. 

C.    CRIMES   COMMITTED   BY    PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINALS. 

In  considering  all  the  kinds  of  theft  and  analogous  crimes,  we  note 
that  the  thefts  committed  by  professional  criminals  represent  only  a 
minority.  But  as  soon  as  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  more 
serious  forms  of  theft,  such  as  burglary  and  similar  crimes,  we  shall 
discover  that  they  are  committed  almost  exclusively  by  individuals 
whose  principal  or  subsidiary  occupation  is  theft,  and  who,  in  general, 
do  not  consider  it  shameful,  and  do  not  feel  the  slightest  repentance. 

The  question  arises,  how  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  embrace  so 
abject  a  profession,  and  thus  become  so  harmful  a  parasite.^  There 
are  authors  who  would  have  us  believe  that  there  are  persons  who 
have  chosen  crime  from  pleasure  in  it.  As  Leuss  observes  in  his 
work,  ''Aus  dem  Zuchthause**,  this  opinion  is  so  absurd  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  it.  No  one  of  sound  mind  could  possi- 
bly prefer  so  abominable  a  profession,  and  one  so  full  of  risks  from  the 
point  of  view  of  simple  calculation.  There  must  be  other  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  such  persons.'  If  we  wish  to  examine  these  causes  we 
must  divide  professional  criminals  into  separate  groups. 

1  ''Betraohtungen  iiber  ein  Sammeln  der  verbreoherischen  Motiven", 
p.  278  ("Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafw.",  XVII).  See  also  F bides,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
516-519. 

'  In  a  work  upon  the  etiology  of  orime  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  in  de- 
tail the  numerous  ruses  that  professional  oriminals  make  use  of  to  dupe  the 
public  and  the  police.  We  merely  note  here  a  few  important  works  dealing 
with  this  subject:  FHgier,  **Les  classes  dangereuses  de  la  population  dans 
lee  grandes  viUes",  I,  Part  II,  Chap.  VII;  Avi-LaUemant,  **I>as  deutsche 
Gaunerthum",  III,  pp.  118-340;  O.  5.,  **Die  Verbrecherwelt  von  Berlin*', 
III  ("Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafw.",  V) ;  Puiharaud,  *'Les  malfaiteurs  de  pro- 
fession." 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  Herz,  op,  ciL,  Ch.  IV*,  and  E» 
Wvlffen,  **Gauner,  und  Verbrecher  typen."] 

*  Cf,  the  following  passage  from  ** Tramping  with  Tramps",  by  Jonah 
PlyrU:  **One  more  regret  which  nearly  all  criminals  of  the  class  I  am  con- 
ndering  have  experienced  at  one  time  or  another  in  their  lives,  is  that  cir» 
oomstances  have  led  them  into  a  criminal  career.  Their  remorse  may  be 
only  for  a  moment,  and  an  exaggerated  indifiFerence  often  follows  it;  but 
whue  it  lasts  it  is  genuine  and  sincere.  I  have  never  known  a  criminal  well 
who  has  not  confessed  to  me  something  of  this  sort ;  and  he  has  often  capped 
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The  first  category  is  composed  of  children.  Sad  as  this  is  it  is 
none  the  less  true.  It  is  plain  that  not  a  single  child  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  thief  from  pleasure,  for  a  child  prefers  not  to  work  at  aL 
These  children,  then,  are  taught  to  steal  by  their  parents.  If  they 
are  not  very  numerous,  in  the  great  cities  there  are  always  some  cases 
of  this  kind.  Dr.  Puibaraud,  former  poUce  official  in  Paris,  describes 
one  of  these  as  follows.  "'We  recall  that  one  day,  on  visiting  the 
Petite-Roquette,  we  found  in  a  cell  a  child  scarcely  eight  years  old, 
with  a  wide-awake  face,  a  quick  eye,  but  whose  physiognomy  was 
already  very  peculiar.  It  was  a  young  pickpocket  who  had  been 
found  drunk  upon  the  street,  and  who,  being  arrested  by  an  agent 
and  taken  to  the  station,  had  confessed  that  the  gold  he  had  in  his 
possession  was  the  proceeds  of  a  theft  committed  by  him  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  *papa.'  This  capture  ended  by  the  whole  family's 
being  arested  at  their  lodgings,  near  the  Place  Maubert. 

"This  gamin  was  very  intelligent  and  gave  the  following  account 
of  himself,  which  was  corroborated  by  what  was  brought  out  in  the 
examination.  *My  father  showed  me  how  to  pick  pockets,  but  so  far 
I  have  only  "done"  ladies  because  that  is  easier.  With  gentlemen 
you  may  touch  their  leg  when  you  stick  your  hand  in  their  pocket  and 
they  turn  round,  and  that's  no  joke !  With  ladies  you  do  not  get  so 
close  and  they  do  not  feel  your  hand.  It  isn't  hard  at  all.  Papa 
taught  me  well.  We  went  every  day  together  to  the  Palais  Soyal 
and  Place  de  la  Bastille  omnibus  stations.  The  Palais  Royal  is  no 
good.  The  best  is  the  Madeleine,  but  Mother  G.  works  that  and 
she  quarrels  with  papa.  We  don't  go  there  any  more.  Last  week 
papa  toid  me  to  wait  for  him  at  the  Palais  Royal  omnibus  stand.  He 
didn't  come,  and,  "ma  foi!"  I  went  to  work  by  myself.  I  got  a 
purse  from  an  old  lady.  There  were  sixty  francs  in  it.  I  drank  a  bit 
and  then  I  was  arrested.'"  ^ 

As  we  see  this  chjld  found  theft  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  worid 
(and  any  other  child  in  the  same  environment  would  think  the  same) ; 
he  "worked"  V^th  his  father.  If  exceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances do  not  happen  to  present  themselves  to  such  children  they  will 
belong  to  the  army  of  professional  criminals  all  their  lives. 

Now,  as  for  the  others,  those  who  have  not  been  brought  up  for  a 
life  of  crime,  yet  practice  it  as  their  profession  —  how  can  we  explain 

it  with  a  further  oonfidence  —  his  sorrow  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  try  any- 
thing else"  (pp.  25-26). 

^  Op,  cit.,  pp.  131,  132.  As  regards  the  education  of  children  in  thieving, 
see  also :  Faucher,  **  Etudes  sur  TAngleterre",  I,  pp.  89  Jf. ;  Tomd  and  RoUel, 
"Les  enfants  en  prison",  pp.  195-197. 
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their  maimer  of  life  P  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  only 
in  the  works  of  those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  life  of 
criminals,  and  who  have  lived  in  their  midst  in  order  to  know  them 
(like  Flynty  for  example),  or  who  are  in  a  position,  because  of  their 
profession,  to  study  them  in  detail,  and  become  their  confidants  (like 
the  well-known  almoners  of  the  Grande-Roquette :  Crozes,  Moreau, 
and  Faure).^ 

Except  for  a  few  subsidiary  circumstances  the  life  of  the  profes- 
sional criminal  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  With  very  rare  excep- 
tions he  springs  from  a  corrupt  environment,  perhaps  having  lost  his 
parents  while  still  very  young,  or  having  even  been  abandoned  by 
them.  Being  misled  by  bad  company,  he  commits  an  "" occasional" 
theft  while  still  a  child,  for  which  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  an  im- 
prisonment ;  he  may,  at  times  owe  his  entrance  into  prison  to  a  non- 
economic  misdeed.  This,  however,  is  a  very  rare  exception.^  As  we 
have  remarked  above,  prison  never  improves  him,  and  generally 
makes  him  worse.  If  he  is  in  contact  with  the  other  prisoners,  among 
whom  there  are  naturally  a  number  of  out  and  out  criminals,  he  hears 
the  recital  of  their  adventurous  life,  learns  their  tricks  and  all  that  he 
still  needs  to  know  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  "the  profession." 
Nor  will  the  separate  cell  be  any  more  profitable  to  him,  brutalized 
as  he  already  is  by  his  earlier  environment.  Then  after  a  certain 
time  he  is  set  at  liberty  and  returned  to  society.  The  partisans  of  free 
will  say  that  he  has  expiated  his  fault  and  can  now  commence  a  new 
life. 

That  is  easy  to  say,  and  certainly  justice  will  not  concern  itself 
with  him  any  further  until  he  commits  a  new  offense.  But  this  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  society  pardons  him  and  aids  him,  in  order 
that  he  may  remain  in  tne  right  path.  On  the  contrary,  forgetting 
that  we  must  forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us,  society 
makes  life  hard  for  him.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  find  work ; 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  prison  is  enough  to  insure  his  being  refused 
everywhere.  Why  should  anyone  hire  an  old  prisoner  when  there 
are  so  many  others  who  have  never  got  into  the  courts  ?    And  then 

1  Although  there  are  some  works  upon  this  subject,  oriminal  sociology 
would  derive  great  profit  from  the  publication  of  a  great  number  of  biog- 
raphies of  criminals,  and  especiidly  of  great  criminals. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Dr.  iV.  Midler  in  his  work  already 
referred  to,  **Biografisch-aetiolog^sch  onderzoek  etc.*',  has  made  a  note- 


Bylands,  ** Crime,  its  Causes  and  Remedy",  pp.  18  Jf. 
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most  prisoners  have  never  learned  a  trade,  and  this  is  one  reason  more 
why  they  cannot  easily  find  employment.  The  Uberated  convict 
becomes  a  nomad,  begins  by  losing  all  contact  with  the  normal  worid 
(supposing  he  ever  had  any)  and  feels  himself  a  social  pariah.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  relations  more  and  more  frequent  with  the 
"under  world",  with  those  who  recognize  no  duty  toward  a  society 
which  is  not  interested  in  their  fate.  His  moral  sense  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  blunted  until  he  becomes  a  criminal  by  profession, 
having  a  feeling  neither  of  shame  nor  of  repentance. 

The  ignorant  public,  who  know  nothing  about  the  professional 
criminal  except  when  he  appears  before  the  tribunal,  is  astonished  to 
find  that  there  are  persons  so  abject.  This  astonishment  is  like  that 
of  some  one  who  has  never  seen  a  house  built,  and  cannot  imagine  how 
such  a  colossus  can  be  put  up.  But  he  who  has  seen  how  the  house  has 
been  erected  by  adding  one  small  brick  to  another  no  longer  f  eeb  any 
astonishment.  It  is  the  same  with  the  professional  criminal ;  he  who 
has  followed  the  story  of  the  criminal's  life  recognizes  with  Dr.  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  that  his  crime  is  but  the  last  link  of  a  solidly  forged 
chain. 

Generally  the  professional  criminal  does  not  give  the  least  sign  d 
repentance.  He  does  as  much  injury  to  society  as  he  can,  without 
having  any  shame  about  it.  Yet  he  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  moral 
sense,  only  it  extends  merely  to  those  who  are  really  his  fellows.  All 
the  tales  of  the  world  of  professional  criminals  which  depict  them  as 
void  of  all  sense  of  duty  toward  their  fellows,  proceed  rather  from  the 
imagination  of  the  authors  than  from  facts  really  observed.  The  only 
competent  authors  are  those  who  have  been  able  to  study  the  criminal 
in  his  oton  environment,  and  not  in  prison,  where  his  true  character 
makes  itself  known  as  little  as  that  of  an  animal  in  a  cage.  Hear  the 
opinion  of  Flynt,  for  example.  "  It  is  often  said  that  his  (the  profes- 
sional criminars)  lack  of  remorse  for  his  crimes  proves  him  to  be 
moraUy  incompetent ;  but  this  opinion  is  formed  on  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  his  life.  He  has  two  systems  of  moraUty :  one  for  his  business 
and  the  other  for  the  hang-out."  ^  There  follows  the  description  of 
the  relations  existing  between  him  and  society  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  after  which  the  author  continues  as  follows. 

"In  the  bosom  of  his  hang-out,  however  —  and  this  is  where  we 
ought  to  study  his  ethics,  —  he  is  a  very  different  man.  His  code  (rf 
morals  there  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  class  of  society ; 
and  there  is  no  class  in  which  fair  dealing  is  more  seriously  preached, 

» Op.  cU.,  pp.  21,  22. 
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and  unfair  dealing  more  severely  condemned.  The  average  criminal 
will  stand  by  a  fellow-craftsman  through  thick  and  thin ;  and  the  only 
human  being  he  will  not  tolerate  is  the  one  who  turns  traitor.  The 
remorse  of  this  traitor  when  brought  to  bay  by  his  former  brethren 
I  have  never  seen  exceeded  anywhere."  ^ 

After  expatiating  upon  this  subject,  Flynt  continues :  "  It  is  thought 
by  criminologists  that  the  good  fellowship  of  the  criminal  is  due  to 
self-preservation  and  the  fear  that  each  man  will  hang  separately  if 
all  do  not  hang  together.  They  maintain  that  his  good  feeling  is  not 
genuine  and  spontaneous  emotion,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  what 
happens  to  a  'pal'  so  long  as  he  himself  succeeds.  This  is  not  my 
experience  in  his  company.  He  has  never  had  the  slightest  intimation 
that  I  would  return  favors  that  he  did  me ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  he  has  had  every  reason  to  know  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  show  him  the  friendliness  he  wanted.  Yet  he  has  treated  me  with 
an  altruism  that  even  a  Tolstoi  might  admire.  At  the  hang-out  I 
have  been  hospitably  entertained  on  all  occasions ;  and  I  have  never 
met  a  criminal  there  who  would  not  have  given  me  money  or  seen  me 
through  a  squabble,  had  I  needed  his  assistance  and  he  was  able  to 
give  it.  This  same  comradeship  is  noticeable  in  all  his  relations  with 
men  who  are  in  the  least  connected  with  his  life  and  business ;  and  it  is 
notorious  fact  that  he  will  *  divvy '  his  last  meal  with  a  pal.  To  have 
to  refuse  the  request  of  one  of  his  fellows,  or  to  do  him  an  unkindness, 
is  as  much  regretted  by  the  criminal  as  by  anyone  else ;  and  I  have 
never  known  him  to  tell  me  a  lie  or  to  cheat  me  or  to  make  fun  of  me 
behind  my  back."  * 

This  is  altogether  different  from  what  is  generally  said  and  written 
by  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  their  imagination. 
It  is  plain  that  the  manner  in  which  criminals  act  toward  a  society 
that  is  hostile  to  them  will  not  fail  to  influence  the  relations  they  have 
with  their  fellows,  just  as  war  for  those  who  take  part  in  it  cannot 
leave  their  moral  sense  as  regards  their  compatriots  unharmed. 
However,  nothing  permits  us  to  put  the  actions  of  these  persons 
among  themselves  in  the  same  rank  as  those  towards  society.  In  my 
opinion  this  fact  has  great  significance  for  the  moralist  and  the  crimi- 
nologist ;  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  dualism  of  ethics.  It  is  of  very 
high  importance  for  the  criminologist,  for  its  shows  that  we  are  upon 
the  wrong  track,  since  it  is  precisely  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime 
that  the  present  methods  of  repression  favor. 

1  Op,  cU.,  p.  22. 

'  Op,  cit,,  pp.  23,  24.    To  the  same  effect  see  0.  S.^  op,  eit,t  pp.  136,  137. 
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In  imprisoning  young  people  who  have  committed  merely  misde- 
meanors of  minor  importance,  and  who  have  not  yet  lost  all  touch 
with  normal  society,  and  putting  them  in  contact  with  inveterate 
criminals,  or  perhaps  putting  them  into  a  cage  like  beasts,  without 
striving  to  enlighten  their  darkened  minds  or  teach  them  morality, 
and  without  making  them  capable  of  sustaining  the  struggle  for 
existence  by  teaching  them  a  trade,  we  are  bringing  up  professional 
criminals.  Punishment,  as  a  means  of  intimidation,  misses  its  aim 
in  great  part,  for  the  professional  criminals  are  recruited  among 
individuals  who  are  not  easily  intimidated. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  question  why  a  certain  number  only  of 
those  whose  childhood  has  been  neglected  and  who  have  committed 
a  light  offense,  become  professional  criminals.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  those  whom  chance  favors,  since  they  are  assisted,  it  may 
be  by  their  families,  it  may  be  by  some  philanthropist,  and  so 
return  to  the  right  path.  There  are  those  also  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  find  work,  since  no  one  knows  that  they  have 
been  in  prison. 

Others  have  less  chance;  no  one  aids  them,  there  is  no  work 
for  them;  all,  however,  do  not  become  professional  thieves. 
Those  who  become  such  are  the  more  intelligent,  energetic,  am- 
bitious, and  courageous  of  these  outcasts;  the  others  become 
vagrants  and  mendicants.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Flynt  upon 
the  criminal  by  profession,  an  opinion  which  agrees  with  that  of  other- 
competent  authors.  ''I  must  say  .  .  .  that  those  criminals  who 
are  known  to  me  are  not,  as  is  also  popularly  supposed,  the  scum  of 
their  environment.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  above  their  environ- 
ment, and  are  often  gifted  with  talents  which  would  enable  them  to  do 
well  in  any  class,  could  they  only  be  brought  to  realize  its  responsi- 
bilities and  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  The  notion  that 
the  criminal  is  the  lowest  type  of  his  class  arises  from  a  false  concep- 
tion of  that  class  and  of  the  people  who  compose  it.  .  .  . 

"In  this  same  class,  however,  there  are  some  who  are  bom  with 
ambitions,  and  who  have  energy  enough  to  try  to  fulfil  them.  These 
break  away  from  class  conditions ;  but  unfortunately,  the  ladder  of 
respectable  business  has  no  foothold  in  their  environment.  .  .  . 

"Not  all  of  these  ambitious  ones  are  endowed  with  an  equal  amount 
of  energy.  Some  are  capable  only  of  tramp  life,  which,  despite  its 
many  trials  and  vicissitudes,  is  more  attractive  than  the  life  they 
seek  to  escape.  Those  with  greater  energy  go  into  crime  proper; 
and  they  may  be  called,  mentaUy  as  well  as  physically,  the  aristocracy 
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of  their  class.  This  is  my  analysis  of  the  majority  of  the  criminal 
men  and  women  I  have  encountered  in  the  open,  and  I  believe  it  will 
hold  good  throughout  their  entire  class.*'  ^ 

There  are  readers,  perhaps,  who  will  find  that  these  quaUties  of  the 
professional  criminal  give  the  lie  to  the  environment  hypothesis, 
since  individual  factors  are  recognized  in  a  certain  way.  For  myself 
I  do  not  find  it  so.  The  quaUties  mentioned  have  nothing  to  do  with 
crime  as  such ;  they  can  be  utilized  to  the  profit  as  well  as  to  the  detri- 
ment of  society ;  it  will  depend  upon  the  environment  in  which  the 
individual  endowed  with  them  has  been  raised  what  direction  he  will 
take.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  number  of  historic  celebrities 
(Napoleon,  for  example)  who,  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  lower  stra- 
tum of  a  great  city,  in  place  of  in  a  favorable  environment,  would  have 
had  only  the  sad  celebrity  of  criminals  exceptionally  endowed. 

The  psychology  of  this  kind  of  criminals  is  not  yet  complete  how- 
ever. Besides  intelligence,  energy,  and  courage  we  find  cupidity  as 
their  great  characteristic*  They  see  others  who  can  enjoy  themselves 
without  working  hard,  and  it  is  their  ambition  to  do  the  same,  cost 
what  it  may.  Since  fate  has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attain  it 
honestly  they  risk  another  method.  This  type  of  criminal  is  well 
delineated  in  the  remark  made  by  the  notorious  Lemaire,  when  he 
said  to  the  president  of  the  court:  "If  I  were  a  property  owner,  I 
should  not  be  here." ' 

To  have  invested  funds,  to  spend  plenty  of  money,  not  to  have  to 
work  much,  this  is  their  ideal ;  to  share  the  lot  of  the  working-man, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  long  and  hard  labor,  never  succeeds  in 
procuring  for  himself  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  makes  life  insipid  in 
their  eyes.  M.  Gisquet,  former  prefect  of  police,  gives  in  his  memoirs 
the  following  declaration  made  by  Leblanc,  the  notorious  professional 
criminal.  "  If  I  were  not  a  thief  by  vocation  I  should  become  one  by 
calculation ;  it  is  the  best  profession.  I  have  computed  the  good  and 
bad  chances  of  dll  the  others,  and  I  am  convinced  by  the  comparisons 
that  there  is  none  more  favorable  or  more  independent  than  that  of 
thief,  nor  one  that  does  not  offer  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  danger. 

"What  should  I  have  become  in   the  society  of  honest  men? 

>  Op.  cit,y  pp.  5,  6 ;  see  also  pp.  11-12.  To  the  same  effect :  Starke,  **  Ver- 
brechen  und  Verbreeher  in  Preussen",  p.  221;  Havelock  EUU,  "Verbrecher 
und  Verbrechen*',  pp.  24,  25;  and  Leuas,  **Au8  dem  Zuchthause",  p.  125. 

'  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Muller  mentions  further  as  a  result 
of  his  researches  that  criminals  by  profession  show  in  general  an  adventurous 
and  unstable  character.     C/.  Kauffmann,  op.  cU.,  pp.  160  ff.] 

•  "Actes  du  II  Congres  d'Anthr.  Crim.",  p.  163. 
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A  natural  child,  with  no  one  to  protect  me  or  to  recommend  me,  I 
could  only  choose  a  disagreeable  trade,  become  a  dehvery-boy  in  a 
store,  or  at  most  reach  the  miserable  place  of  shipping  clerk  in  a  ware- 
house; and  there,  a  supernumerary  for  many  years,  I  should  have 
died  of  hunger  before  I  reached  a  salary  of  six  hundred  francs.  As  a 
workman  in  any  class  whatever  you  exhaust  yourself  quickly  through 
the  fatigues  of  your  labor,  to  earn  a  miserable  wage,  and  to  live  from 
day  to  day ;  then  when  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age  come  you  must 
go  beg  or  die  in  the  poorhouse.  .  .  . 

"  In  our  condition  we  depend  only  on  ourselves ;  and  if  we  acquire 
skill  and  experience  at  least  they  profit  ourselves  alone.  I  know  very 
well  that  we  have  risks  to  run,  that  the  police  and  the  courts  are  at 
hand,  that  the  prison  is  not  very  far  distant ;  but  out  of  eight  thou- 
sand thieves  in  Paris,  you  never  have  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
in  jail;  that  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  whole.  We  enjoy,  then,  on  the 
average,  nine  years  of  liberty  to  one  in  prison.  Well,  where  is  the 
worker  who  has  not  a  dead  season  P  Besides,  what  does  he  do  when 
he  is  without  work?  He  carries  his  possessions  to  the  Mont-de- 
Pi6t6 ;  while  we  others,  if  we  are  free,  lack  for  nothing ;  our  existence 
is  a  continual  round  of  feasting  and  pleasure."  ^ 

This  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  egoist.  In  ranking  men  according  to 
their  social  sentiments,  such  an  individual  would  be  put  at  the  very 
lowest  point  in  the  scale.  And  then  he  has  grown  up  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances  (illegitimate  birth,  etc.).  The  innate  egoism  d 
this  individual  may  perhaps  be  modified  by  the  individual  factor. 
But  this  in  no  way  diminishes  the  truth  of  the  environment  hypothe- 
sis, for  we  are  treating  for  the  moment  the  question  why  this  particular 
individual  has  become  a  criminal,  and  not  that  of  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  professional  criminals.  And  these  two  questions  are  far 
from  being  identical.  The  existence  of  individual  diflferences  is  the 
reason  why  one  runs  more  danger  of  becoming  a  professional  criminal 
than  another ;  but  it  is  the  environment  which  brings  it  about  that 
the  predisposed  individual  actually  becomes  such.  The  falsity  of  the 
environment  hypothesis  would  be  demonstrated  if  such  individuals 
could  be  proved  to  become  criminals  under  all  circumstances.  This  is 
of  course  not  the  case.  When  individuals  like  these  are  not  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  poverty,  they  no  longer  see  on  the  one  side 
persons  who  enjoy  everything  while  doing  nothing,  and  on  the  other 
side  those  who,  while  toiling  hard,  live  in  poverty,  —  they  will  not 


^  IV.,  pp.  386-388.    See  also  Zerboglio,  **  Les  inconv^nients  de  I'honn^tet^ 
pp.  385  ff. 
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become  examples  of  altruism  indeed,  but  they  will  not  become  guilty 
of  crime.  They  may  even  become  very  useful  members  of  society, 
since  they  are  generally  more  largely  endowed  with  intelligence, 
energy,  and  courage  than  the  average  man.  Rightly  exercised,  these 
qualities  are  very  useful ;  but  badly  directed  they  are  very  harmful 
to  society.^ 

So  far  we  have  been  treating  of  the  etiology  of  theft  and  analogous 
crimes ;  we  shall  conclude  this  section  with  some  observations  upon 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  designating  of  these  acts  as  crime. 

Theft  is  a  crime  only  because  it  is  very  harmful  to  society.*  If  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  individual  does  not  take  account  of  this, 
the  assertion  is  nevertheless  true.  Everything  that  is  harmful  to 
society  the  individual  considers  as  immoral.  (Why  this  is  so  is  a 
psychological  question,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  here.)  If  we 
picture  to  ourselves  present-day  society,  based  as  it  is  upon  exchange, 
without  the  strict  prohibition  of  theft,  we  shall  see  that  it  could  not 
possibly  exist.  Life  would  be  especially  impossible  in  a  society  where 
the  division  of  labor  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  development,  if  it 
were  permissible  to  take  anything  without  giving  an  equivalent. 

Since  the  human  race  has  existed  there  has  been  private  property, 
however  trifling  and  unimportant  it  may  have  been.  It  is  therefore 
very  unUkely  that  theft  has  ever  been  permitted  *  (it  is  impossible  to 
produce  proofs  in  support  of  this),  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
anyone  would  consent  to  see  himself  stripped  of  things  destined  for 
his  own  use,  to  which,  further  he  was  more  or  less  attached.^  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  prohibited  act  and  a  crime.  It  is 
proved  that  among  primitive  peoples  theft  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
crimes.  Hear  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  specialists  in  this 
field.  Dr.  Post.  "We  find  here  and  there  a  phenomenon  very  sur- 
prising from  our  modern  point  of  view,  namely  that  theft  is  not 
universaUy  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor,  but  the  thief  rather  respected 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf,  further  (besides  the  works  of 
Midler  and  Kauffmann) :  Wulffen,  II,  pp.  284  ff, ;  PoUitz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124  ff. ; 
also  Brussels  brochure,  already  cited,     Het  rosse",  etc.] 

*  Cf.  A.  H.  Post,  "Bausteine  fiir  eine  allgemeine  Rechtswissenschaf t ", 
I,  p.  293,  and  **Grundriss  der  ethnologischen  Jurisprudenz",  II,  pp.  421  ff. 

*  In  hjs  **Grundriss,  etc.*',  II,  p.  213,  Dr,  Post  names  different  peoples 
who  do  not  consider  theft  as  blamable  but  as  praiseworthy.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  relates  to  theft  committed  to  the  detriment  of  another 
sroup,  and  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  members  of  the  thief's  own  group. 
It  is  plain  that  it  is  only  the  latter  kind  of  theft  that  we  treat  of  in  a  work 
upon  crime.  Cf,  Kovcdewsky,  "Les  origines  du  devoir",  pp.  88,  89  ("Revuo 
Internationale  de  sociologie'  ,11). 

*  To  the  same  effect  see  Kovalewakyt  op,  cit,,  pp.  88,  89,  note. 
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for  his  cleverness.  The  maximum  obligation  that  a  theft  lays  upoB 
the  thief  is  simple  restitution  of  the  stolen  property.  The  conse- 
quence of  theft  is  thus  simply  the  duty  of  restitution  under  the  civil 
law.  .  .  .  Theft  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  province  of  criminal 
law."  ' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this.  Let  the  reader  picture 
to  himself  the  primitive  forms  of  society,  so  different  from  those  we 
have  at  present;  contrasts  of  possessions  were  unknown,  and  the 
needs  of  men  consequently  less  numerous ;  men  produced  only  for 
their  own  consumption  and  not  for  exchange.  If  by  chance  more  was 
produced  than  was  needed,  the  surplus  was  given  to  others,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  exchange  it,  or  to  preserve  it  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  the  necessary  technique  for  this  not  having  yet  been  acquired. 
"The  law  of  hospitality"  was  universal  and  enjoined  men  to  provide 
those  in  need  with  whatever  they  lacked.^  It  is  quite  comprehensible 
that  at  such  a  stage  of  development  theft  should  not  be  in  evidence, 
for  the  motives  which  drive  men  to  it  would  be  lacking.  On  the  one 
hand  cupidity  was  not  awakened,  and  theft  did  not  result  from  abso- 
lute poverty,  since  if  there  was  poverty  the  whole  group  suffered 
together.^  On  the  other  hand  the  social  instincts,  being  highly  devel- 
oped by  the  environment,  constituted  a  restraint  that  would  prevent 
the  execution  of  a  theft  if  the  thought  of  it  should  occur.  But  even 
supposing  that  in  such  a  society  a  theft,  for  no  matter  what  cause, 
should  nevertheless  be  committed,  it  would  be  little  thought  of,  and 
certainly  the  thief  would  not  be  severely  punished,  for  his  act  would 
not  be  very  harmful  to  society. 

As  the  social  structure  changed  the  ideas  about  theft  changed 
equally ;  with  the  origin  of  the  system  of  exchange  and  of  the  con- 
trasts of  property,  came  powerful  motives  for  theft,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  social  instincts  grew  weaker.  Thus  theft  came  to  be  con- 
sidered a  more  serious  matter  than  before,  and  the  graded  system  of 
punishments  for  it,  beginning  with  a  fine,  ended  in  capital  punishment.^ 
It  is  not  our  task  to  investigate  the  reason  why  the  punishment  for 
theft  has  not  always  been  the  same  during  the  whole  civilized  period; 

>  *'Bausteine  etc.",  I,  pp.  286,  287.  See  by  the  same  author,  **Grund- 
riss  etc.",  II,  p.  429,  and  ^*Der  Ursprung  des  Rechts",  pp.  114,  115.  C/. 
Steinmetz,  *'Ethnologisehen  Studien  zur  ersten  EntwioMung  der  Strafe", 
II,  p.  252. 

*  C/.  the  quotation  from  Morgan  on  p.  386  of  this  work. 

'  See  Dargun,  **  Ursprung  un  Entwicklungsgeschiohte  des  Eigenthums*', 
pp.  81-83. 

*  Cf,  Post,  "Bausteine  etc.",  I,  p.  288  #. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition :  Cf,  further:  fFe«tormardk»** Ursprung 
una  Entwicklung  der  Moralbegriffe",  II  oh.  24.] 
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lough  for  us  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  act  has  always  been 
Bred  as  a  grave  offense,  the  perpetrator  of  which  incurred  severe 
ies. 

C.  Robbery  and  Analogous  Crimes. 

Jie  figures  reproduced  above  (pp.  535-542)  have  shown,  the 
with  which  we  have  now  to  concern  ourselves  are  relatively 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  has  not  always  been  so,  but 
lere  have  been  great  changes  in  this  regard.  At  one  time  rob- 
nd  similar  acts  of  violence  were  the  ordinary  forms  of  profes- 
crime.  Happily  for  peaceable  folk  this  is  no  longer  the  case ; 
crimes  have  been  in  large  measure  replaced  by  others  less 
s,  like  theft  and  fraud.^  All  modern  states  have  not  reached  the 
itage  of  development,  nor  all  parts  of  the  same  state.  There 
>se  of  them  that,  more  than  others,  recall  the  past  to  us.  So  is 
;gard  to  their  criminality.  While  robbery  may  be  said  to  have 
•eared  from  the  states  of  northern  Europe,  it  is  still  very  common 
tuntry  like  Italy,  and  is  met  much  less  frequently  in  the  modem- 
"ovinces  of  northern  Italy  than  in  the  backward  southern  prov- 
as  the  following  figures  show.* 


Italy,  1887-1889. 
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V.  Liszt  J  "Das  gewerbm&ssige  Verbreohen",  pp.  126,  127  (*'Zeit- 
d.  ges.  Strw."  XXI). 

Atistica  giudiziaria  penale  per  Tanno  1889",  pp.  oliv-olv. 
V  TO  THE  American  Edition  :   Cf.  further  upon  Austria :   HerZt  op. 
39  jf. ;  upon  the  Balkan  states :  Wadler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46  and  54.] 
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According  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Bosco,  in  the  United  States, 
also,  the  most  backward  states  give  the  highest  figures  for  homicide.^ 

The  poorer  classes  have  more  resemblance  to  the  people  of  a  bygone 
day  than  have  the  well-to-do;  it  appears  from  the  statistics  (see 
pp.  438  jf.)  that  economic  criminality  takes  a  more  violent  form  among 
the  former  than  among  the  latter.^ 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  this  change  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic criminality  will  indicate  also  the  principal  causes  of  the  per- 
sistent existence  of  this  kind  of  crime,  however  it  may  have  de- 
creased in  modem  times.     In  my  opinion  these  causes  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  opportunity  for  committing  them  presented  itself  more 
often  formerly,  since  the  means  of  communication  were  very  primi- 
tive, travelers  had  to  traverse  uninhabited  countries,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  the  states  were  not  so  well  organized  as  at  present,  and  had 
not  the  means  of  suppressing  bands  of  brigands^  vigorously. 

Second.  While  the  opportunity  to  commit  violent  economic 
crimes  successfully  was  diminishing,  there  was  a  constantly  in- 
creasing opportunity  to  commit  other  economic  crimes,  such  as 
theft,  embezzlement,  and  fraud.  The  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
in  the  cities,  the  development  of  credit,  in  short,  the  enormous  ex- 
tension of  capitalism,  has  multiplied  the  opportunity  for  economic 
crimes  without  violence. 

Third.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  development  of  society 
has  been  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  importance  of  the  r6le  played 
by  violence,  and,  since  criminality  presents  itself  always  and  every- 
where under  the  same  forms  as  the  normal  life,  violent  economic 
criminality  has  also  commenced  to  form  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  in 
the  totality  of  economic  crimes.  The  assertion  that  violence  has  lost 
the  importance  of  its  rdlf^  upon  the  human  stage  might  surprise  one, 
and  appear  ironical  in  times  like  ours  when  war  is  the  chronic  condi- 
tion, when  the  military  preparations  of  all  the  states  have  reached  a 
degree  hitherto  unknown.  Violence,  however,  has  decreased  in  so 
far  as  it  is  exercised  by  the  individual  as  such.  The  greater  becomes 
the  centralization  of  the  state,  the  more  it  claims  for  itself  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  violence  in  the  cases  where  it  judges  it  necessary, 
and  the  more  it  prohibits  individual  acts  of  violence. 

It  is  not  the  development  of  the  state  that  is  alone  to  be  considered 
in  this  regard ;  the  economic  system  enters  in  also.     Under  capitalism 


pp.  642  S'  ("Scuola  Positiva",  XI). 
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violence  is  of  no  use ;  he  who  is  master  of  the  means  of  production 
attains  his  end,  i.e.  makes  a  profit,  without  the  use  of  violence.  Where 
it  is  necessary,  however,  modem  man  does  not  recoil  from  it,  as  the 
wars  of  expansion  prove. 

Fourth.  Civilization  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word)  has  become 
more  general.  Formerly  the  privilege  of  a  few  only,  it  now  extends 
to  a  greater  number.  The  great  mass  are  still  deprived  of  it,  but 
primary  instruction  contributes  to  its  development. 

When  we  consider  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  eco- 
nomic crimes  committed  with  violence,  it  clearly  appears  how  false  is 
the  notion  that  anyone  committing  such  a  crime  is  for  that  reason  a 
biologically  abnormal  being.  Will  anyone  claim  that  the  number  of 
biologically  abnormal  persons  has  constantly  diminished  ?  The  con- 
trary is  much  more  likely. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  details  of  this  question, 
since  it  has  already  been  thoroughly  treated  by  Professor  Manouvrier 
(see  Pt.  I  of  this  work,  pp.  168-171).  He  who  uses  violence  to  attain 
an  economic  end  may  perhaps,  physiologically  considered,  be  a  per- 
fectly normal  man.  How  many  children  are  there  who  do  not  use 
force  to  take  a  toy  from  a  weaker  child?  Must  we  class  them  as 
abnormal  on  that  account  P  And  are  those  who  voluntarily  take  part 
in  a  war  abnormal?  Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
those  who  take  part  in  a  war,  and  those  who,  for  economic  reasons, 
commit  a  crime,  but  this  difference  is  of  a  social  nature.  Our  ideas  of 
war  and  homicide  are  not  the  same,  but  the  act  of  killing  one's  neigh- 
bor remains  identical.  If  homicide  were  the  evident  proof  of  biolog- 
ical abnormality  the  soldier  also  would  be  abnormal. 

Scientific  questions  can  be  solved  by  reason  alone,  and  not  by 
sentiment.  We  who  experience  a  profound  repulsion  at  the  thought 
of  a  murderer,  hold  him  for  a  being  apart,  since  we  feel  ourselves  so 
remote  from  him.  Scientific  research  tells  us  that  this  feeling  is  not 
innate  but  acquired,  for  we  detest  such  acts  because  the  environment 
in  which  we  live  has  accustomed  us  to  hate  them.  If  our  environ- 
ment were  different,  our  feelings  would  hkewise  be  different.  Besides, 
war  proves  that  these  feelings  are  not  innate,  by  hardening  the  mild- 
est persons  in  a  very  brief  time. 

With  time  the  number  of  persons  who  have  a  horror  of  violence  has 
increased.  Does  this  prove  that  men  have  become  better,  or  simply 
that  they  feel  a  repugnance  to  the  act  only  and  not  to  its  effect? 
J.  J.  Rousseau  once  said :  "  If,  in  order  to  fall  heir  to  the  property  of  a 
rich  mandarin  living  at  the  farthest  confines  of  China,  whom  one  had 
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never  seen  or  heard  spoken  of,  it  were  enough  to  push  a  button  to 
make  him  die,  which  of  us  would  not  push  that  button?" 

It  is  certain  that  beside  a  great  number  of  persons  who  would  not 
wish  to  charge  their  consciences  with  such  a  crime,  there  would  also 
be  plenty  who  would  commit  it,  and  their  number  would  be  great 
enough  to  make  the  order  of  mandarins  pass  into  legendary  history. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  fewer  persons  in  our  day 
who  would  commit  such  acts,  than  formerly ;  if  men  are  no  longer  as 
violent  as  they  once  were,  they  do  not  recoil  any  more  than  formerly 
when  it  is  a  question  of  suppressing,  through  the  agency  of  a  third 
party,  those  who  oppose  them ;  as  witness  the  wars  of  expansion. 

As  the  motives  of  these  crimes  are  the  same  as  those  of  economic 
crimes  without  violence,  we  shall  treat  first  those  that  are  caused  by 
poverty ;  secondly,  those  that  are  committed  from  cupidity ;  and 
thirdly,  those  that  are  the  work  of  professional  criminals. 

Statistics  show  that  a  part  of  the  economic  crimes  of  violence  are 
committed  from  poverty,  for  their  movement  is  influenced  by  the 
fluctuations  of  economic  conditions.  We  take  from  the  German 
criminal  statistics  the  following  table  of  the  course  of  these  crimes  in 
the  different  months  of  the  year. 


Germany,  1888-1S92.1 

Number  of  Crimes  a  Day  in  the  Different  Monihs,  on  the  BaMs 
qf  an  Average  of  100  Crimes  a  Day  throughout  the  Year. 
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The  highest  figures  are  shown  in  the  winter  months  when  {wverty 
ia  at  its  height.  (The  slight  increase  from  April  to  August,  which 
appears  also  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  other  economic  crimes,  I  am 
unable  to  explain.) 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  statistics  in  Part  One,  the  economic  situation 

also  exercises  its  influence  upon  the  movement  of  these  crimes  during 

a  period  of  years.     We  refer  to  them  here  while  adding  some  others. 

'  "Kriminalstatistik  fOr  das  Jahr  IS94",  II,  p.  53. 
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Germany,  1883-1898.' 
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170.55 

1.8 

1.6 

Although  there  are  exceptions,  the  influence  of  the  price  of  grain 
makes  itself  felt.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  years  1889-1892 
were  years  of  crisis. 

France,  182&-1882. 

In  his  study  "De  la  criminality  en  France  et  en  Italic"  Dr.  Bournet 
shows  that  in  the  period  mentioned  the  maxima  of  assassinations 
coincide  with  the  years  of  economic  crises,  namely :  18S9,  1840, 1843, 
1844,  1847,  1867,  1876,  and  1881.*  It  should  be  remarked  that 
assassinations  are  committed  not  simply  from  economic  motives,  but 
for  other  reasons,  whence  it  follows  that  the  parallelism  cannot  be  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  economic  crimes  that  are  not  committed  from 
other  motives. 

Italy,  187^1890. 

Dr.  Fomasari  proves  that  economic  events  have  a  great  influence 
upon  these  crimes  (see  Part  One,  p.  143). 

1  H.  Berg,  "Qetreide  preise  und  Eriminalit&t  m  Deutsohland  aeit  1882'% 
pp.  10, 18. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  After  1898,  also,  the  influenoe  of  the 
eoonomio  situation  made  itself  felt  in  these  orimes.] 

>  P.  47.    See  plate,  pp.  40,  41. 
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Prassia,  1864-1896. 

Dr.  Starke  (see  Part  One,  p.  64)  and  Dr  MuUer  (see  pp.  78-78) 
have  proved  that  the  changes  of  economic  conditions  are  here  abo 
cause  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  these  crimes. 

Although  these  data  are  less  numerous  than  we  might  desire,  they 
show  sufficiently  that,  in  part,  violent  economic  crimes  are  committed 
because  of  poverty.^ 

Above  I  have  shown  how  it  happens  that  only  some  of  those  who 
live  in  absolute  poverty  commit  crime.  We  have  only,  then,  to  ask 
ourselves  why  one  commits  a  crime  with  violence  and  the  other  with- 
out violence.  The  causes  are  of  diflFerent  kinds.  Oftenest  it  is 
chance,  i.e.  opportunity,  that  is  the  cause.  No  one  uses  violence  if 
it  is  not  necessary,  and  since  the  opportunity  of  committing  a  success- 
ful theft  is  much  jgreater  than  that  of  committing  an  economic  crime 
with  violence,  it  is  the  first  that  is  most  often  practiced.  Those  who, 
when  driven  by  abject  poverty,  commit  an  economic  crime  with 
violence,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  are  persons  who  lack 
neither  the  force  nor  the  courage  necessary,  and  in  whom  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live  has  not  inspired  a  great  aversion  to  violence. 
Further,  absolute  poverty  is  so  powerful  a  factor  that  it  often  neutral- 
izes the  important  influences  of  education  and  environment. 

From  cupidity.  The  class  of  criminals  who  use  violence  or  commit 
a  homicide  from  cupidity  is  very  small.  They  furnish  only  a  minor 
part  of  violent  economic  crimes,  the  total  number  of  which  is  not  itself 
very  great.  To  show  how  far  the  influence  of  economic  environment 
goes  I  will  cite  some  striking  cases  taken  at  random. 

First.  In  1892  a  certain  Scheffer  was  convicted  at  Linz  (Austria) 
of  attempted  murder.  His  crime  was  the  following.  He  and  his  wife 
could  earn  their  living  only  by  working  hard.  Chance  brought  a 
change.  One  of  their  relatives,  a  young  girl  who  had  lost  her  father 
and  mother  a  short  time  before,  came  to  live  with  them.  The  girl 
being  very  rich,  the  condition  of  the  Scheffers  was  entirely  changed ; 
from  then  on  they  could  live  in  abundance.  Once  habituated  to  this 
wealth  they  were  filled  with  the  fear  that  their  relative  would  marry 
and  the  money  pass  to  someone  else.  Little  by  little  the  idea  came 
to  them  of  persuading  the  girl  to  make  a  will  in  their  f avor>  and  then 
killing  her,  an  idea  which  they  rejected  at  first,  but  which  ne^^^eless 

>  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Wadler  has  shown  the  connect 
of  these  two  phenomena  for  Servia  (op.  cit.,  p.  83).]  \ 
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became  stronger  and  stronger.  From  unforeseen  circumstances  the 
crime  was  never  consummated,  but  stopped  in  the  attempt.^ 

Second.  In  a  little  village  upon  the  frontier  of  Austria  and  Bavaria 
there  was  committed  in  1893  a  murder  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. One  evening,  while  returning  by  himself  along  a  lonely  road, 
a  rich  peasant  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  wilh  him,  was  killed  and  robbed.  It  was  proved  that  his 
servant  was  the  author  of  the  crime.  This  man  was  a  natural  child, 
very  poor,  and  had  had  to  work  very  hard  all  his  life.  Seeing  his 
strength  going  he  was  in  great  fear  of  being  no  longer  able  to  earn  a 
living.  His  sole  enjoyment  in  his  monotonous  and  toilsome  life  was 
getting  drunk  on  Sundays.  Like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  com- 
mune he  was  an  ardent  poacher.^ 

Third.  In  1892  the  wife  of  an  employe  of  the  post  oflSce  was 
assassinated  in  her  dwelling  in  Berlin,  and  all  her  money  stolen.  The 
criminals  were  two  young  workmen  of  17  and  18  years  of  age,  one  of 
whom  knew  by  chance  that  the  woman  had  savings.' 

These  three  cases,  types  of  hundreds  of  others,  have  in  common  the 
opportunity  which  had  excited,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  cupidity  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  fact  that  these  were  very  poor.  Whatever 
other  causes  may  have  entered  in,  it  is  certain  that  without  the 
great  diflFerence  of  fortune  between  the  authors  of  the  crimes  and  their 
victims,  the  crimes  would  never  have  been  committed. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Influence  of  the  environment  upon  the 
authors  of  the  crimes.  As  we  have  seen,  the  conditions  under  which 
criminals  are  brought  up  are  in  general  very  unfavorable,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  dangerous  criminals.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  second  case  (we  know  nothing  of  the  environment  of  the  criminals 
in  the  first).  What  a  life  this  murderer  had  behind  him.  The  influ- 
ences which  give  most  men  their  aversion  to  violence  were  entirely 
lacking.  On  the  contrary  his  environment  had  brutalized  him.  A 
natural  child,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
and  was  stupefied  by  long  and  toilsome  work,  with  a  weekly  intoxica- 
tion as  his  sole  relaxation.  No  one  would  assert  that  this  same  individ- 
ual would  have  become  an  assassin  if  he  had  lived  under  totally  differ- 
ent conditions. 

Or  look  at  the  third  case.     One  of  the  guilty  parties  had  been 

*  Taken  from  Siqhele,  "  Le  crime  ^  deux  **,  pp.  122-125. 

*  Taken  from  "  Archiv  fur  Kriminal-Anthropologie  und  Kriminalstatistik  '*, 
XI,  pp.  307>. 

»  Baer,  ''Ueber  iugendliche  Mdrder  und  Todtsohl&ger*'  (**Arohiv  f.  Krim.- 
Anthr.  und  Krim.  ,  XI). 
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brought  up  under  unfavorable  conditions  (of  the  education  of  the 
other  we  know  nothing),  both  were  forced,  quite  young,  to  earn  their 
living  and  had  been  thrown  with  bad  companions,  and  one  of  them 
had  already  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  such  a  case  is  the  exception  instead  of 
being  the  general  rule.  He  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  biog- 
raphies of  these  criminals  knows  that  they  have  always  been  brought 
up  in  an  unfavorable  environment,  that  they  have  suflFered  imprison- 
ment at  an  early  age,  and  have  fallen  lower  and  lower.  As  far  as  I 
know  there  are  no  statistics  upon  this  subject  except  those  of  Dr. 
Baer  in  his  study  already  referred  to.  Out  of  22  young  assassins 
examined  by  him  9  (40%)  had  had  a  bad  education,  11  (50%)  a 
defective  education,  and  only  2  (10%)  a  better  education;  8  (36%) 
were  orphans;  11  (50%)  had  been  brought  up  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances and  were  obliged  while  quite  young  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  family ;  10  (45  %)  had  grown  up  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city  and 
had  thus  been  exposed  to  demoralizing  influences ;  and  13  (60%)  had 
received  an  insufficient  primary  education.^ 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Baer  have  to  do  with  Germany,  but  they 
hold  good  for  other  countries  also.  Take,  for  example,  the  opinion 
of  Tomel  and  RoUet,  who  are  authors  of  great  experience.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  "criminal  type"  they  say :  "Well,  no,  this  type  does  not 
exist,  since  we  always  find  the  same  conditions  in  the  genesis  of  the 
criminal  temperament,  and  if  these  educational  and  environmental 
conditions  had  been  absent,  the  destiny  of  the  little  assassin  might 
have  been  quite  different."  ' 

We  have  still  to  fix  our  attention  upon  one  side  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  authors  of  the  crimes  with  which  we  are  concerned  at 
the  moment,  have  lived.  They  come  generally  from  an  environment 
where. 

First,  education  often  consists  simply  in  the  administration  of  a 
sound  beating  to  the  child,  a  fact  which  habituates  him  to  the  idea 
that  violence  is  an  ordinary  act,  especially  as  he  sees  the  members 
of  the  family  often  strike  one  another ; 

Second,  the  men  ordinarily  carry  a  knife,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
threaten  with  it,  or  even  to  use  it  in  case  of  a  dispute.  It  is  evident 
that  the  influence  of  this  upon  character  is  great  at  the  impression- 
able age  of  childhood.  The  tendency  toward  violence,  combated 
among  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  is,  on  the  contrary,  often 
strengthened  among  the  children  of  the  poor.     If  later  chance  places 

>  Op.  cit,,  pp.  166,  167.  » **Les  enfants  en  prison*',  p.  215. 
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in  their  way  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  violence  they  recoil  from  it 
less  than  others.^ 

The  authors  of  violent  economic  crimes  spring  nearly  always  from 
the  lower  classes  of  the  population ;  the  exceptions  are  few  in  number. 
We  will  take  up  one  of  these  exceptions  which  has  attained  consider- 
able notoriety,  an  evident  proof  of  the  rarity  of  these  cases. 

In  1878  an  old  woman  was  murdered  in  Paris  and  all  her  papers  of 
value  were  stolen.  It  was  proved  that  Barr6,  a  business  agent,  and 
Lebiez,  a  medical  student,  both  of  whom  had  passed  their  youth  in  a 
favorable  environment,  were  the  guilty  persons.  This  is  one  of  those 
very  rare  cases  where  objection  can  be  made  to  the  environment 
hypothesis  with  a  semblance  of  truth,  but  a  closer  examination  shows 
that  environment  nevertheless  played  its  part  in  this  frightful  tragedy. 
The  two  criminals,  sprung  from  fairly  well-to-do  provincial  families, 
having  gone  to  Paris,  had  been  living  in  straitened  circumstances. 
At  the  time  of  their  deciding  to  commit  the  crime  their  pecuniary  con- 
dition was  very  bad.  In  the  second  place,  both  had  constant  recourse 
to  prostitutes ;  and  in  the  third  place  both  were  ardent  speculators. 
Because  of  his  business  Barre  was  in  contact  with  those  who  gambled 
at  the  bourse,  and  seeing  men  enrich  themselves  without  work  he 
entered  feverishly  into  speculation.  He  lost,^  drew  his  father  into  a 
new  deal,  and  was  still  unfortunate.  In  order  to  go  on  and  retrieve  his 
losses  he  used  money  entrusted  to  him  (his  first  crime),  but  still  lost, 
(joing  from  one  malversation  to  another  he  finally,  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself,  had  recourse  to  the  crime  narrated  above.  His  accom- 
plice was  found  in  nearly  the  same  situation.^ 

The  eflFect  of  environment  is  to  be  discerned,  then,  as  easily  in  this 
case  as  in  those  that  have  been  referred  to  before.  Limiting  ourselves 
to  the  principal  influence  alone,  we  see  that  if  these  individuals  had 
not  been  in  contact  with  the  world  of  speculation,  their  cupidity  would 
not  have  been  excited  to  such  a  point  that  they  were  induced  to 
commit  crime.  Here  the  r6le  played  by  chance  in  such  cases  clearly 
appears ;  if  they  had  been  fortunate  in  their  speculations  they  would 
never  have  become  criminals. 

As  with  all  crimes,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  how  far  individ- 
ual factors  were  active,  in  other  words,  do  the  individuals  who  are 
guilty  of  such  crimes  diflFer  from  other  men  ?  Certainly,  and  that  to  a 
considerable  extent.     But  in  granting  this  we  do  not,  however,  recog- 

>  Cf,  Ferriani,  *'Minderjahrige  Verbreoher",  pp.  279  #. 
*  Taken  froro-  Moreau,  "Souvenirs  de  la  petite  et  de  la  grande  Roquette ", 
II.  ch.  VIII.    See  tAao  Jol^  **Le  crime",  pp.  97  #. 
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nize  a  qualitative  difference  between  them  aiid  other  men  such  as  would 
make  them  biologically  abnormal.  The  motives  which  have  induced 
these  persons  to  commit  crime,  are  present,  though  only  in  small 
measure,  in  everyone.  Those  who  conunit  these  crimes  have  by 
nature  very  intense  material  needs;  in  the  curve  A  D  (see  p.  534) 
they  occupy  the  places  near  D.  As  regards  their  social  sentiments 
they  are  ranged  near  the  other  end  of  the  curve,  and  their  repugnance 
to  violence  is  very  small.  Further,  they  have  the  necessary  courage 
and  strength.^  If  we  consider  how  little  chance  there  is  of  finding  all 
this  united  in  one  individual,  it  will  become  clear  that  few  individuals 
are  predisposed  to  these  crimes,  and  when  they  are  committed  the 
criminal  is  found  in  a  special  environment.  In  my  opinion  there  can 
be  no  question  of  individual  factors,  then ;  it  is  the  environment  that 
decides  here.  There  will  be  persons  always  and  everywhere  who  run 
more  danger  than  others  of  committing  such  a  crime ;  but  it  is  the 
environment  which  will  decide  whether  they  will  commit  it  or  not. 

Professional  criminals.  The  great  majority  of  violent  economic 
crimes  are  committed  by  professional  criminals.  When  an  individual 
has  fallen,  from  whatever  reason,  into  the  world  of  professional  crime, 
sooner  or  later  comes  the  time  when  he  must  use  violence  if  he  wishes 
to  attain  his  end.  Joly  has  very  well  said  in  his  social  study,  "Le 
crime"  :  "The  man  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  breaking  into  houses 
and  bursting  open  safes,  is  forcibly  drawn  sooner  or  later  to  rid  him- 
self of  witnesses  who  surprise  him  at  this  work,  or  of  a  victim  who 
might perhapsrecognize him."  ^  Itcannot  be  asserted  of  these  individ- 
uals any  more  than  of  others,  that  they  are  bom  with  a  special 
tendency  toward  assassination,  a  tendency  to  be  explained  by  atavism, 
or  something  approaching  it.  They  have  been  living  in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  such  acts  are  considered  as  a  necessary  evil  inherent  in 
their  trade.  Driven  by  the  tendency  to  imitate,  they  do  as  others  do. 
Certainly  there  are  those  of  them  who  do  not  commit  these  crimes, 
but  that  proves  nothing,  for  it  may  be  that  chance  has  favored  them 
and  they  have  never  been  under  the  necessity  of  using  violence,  or  they 
have  less  courage  and  force  than  the  average  man,  or,  it  may  be,  have 
an  exceptional  innate  aversion  to  violence. 

As  Professor  Manouvrier  remarks,  the  case  would  be  entirely 
different  if  such  criminals  killed  without  plausible  motives,  if  they 
committed  murder  without  anything  but  the  act  in  view.     The  facts 

1  C/.  Manouvrier,  '*Le8  orftnes  des  supplici^s*'  (**Aroh.  d'anthr.  orim.", 
I),  where  he  shows  that  the  conformation  of  the  skulls  of  assassins  is  simply 
of  a  coarser  type  than  others.  *  Pp,.  47  ^*^. 
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show  that  this  is  not  so.  Note  the  opinion  of  Flynt.  "'The  taking 
of  life  is  .  .  .  [a]  deed  that  he  [the  professional  criminal]  regrets  more 
than  he  has  been  given  credit  for.  One  thinks  of  the  criminal  as  the 
man  who  has  no  respect  for  life,  as  one  who  takes  it  without  any 
twitchings  of  conscience;  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  The 
business  criminal  never  takes  a  life,  if  he  can  help  it."  ^ 

We  need  not  treat  here  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  designat- 
ing of  these  acts  as  crimes ;  they  are  the  same  as  those  given  above  in 
connection  with  economic  crimes  without  violence.  The  harm  done 
by  these  crimes  is  naturally  greater  than  in  the  case  of  crimes  without 
violence,  since  they  put  life  as  well  as  property  in  danger.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here,  once  more,  the  dualism  of  ethics;  many 
primitive  peoples  consider  these  acts  as  crimes  when  they  are  com- 
mitted within  the  same  group,  but  very  honorable  when  once  the  act 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  group.^  Further,  with  modern  peo- 
ples this  difference  still  persists ;  colonial  wars  often  resemble  a  colos- 
sal robbery. 

D.  Fraudulent  Bankbuptcy,  Adulteration  of  Food,  and 

Analogous  Crimes. 

We  reach  now  the  last  group  of  economic  crimes,  those  which  are 
committed  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  by  the  bourgeoisie.  The  motives 
of  these  crimes  are  not  all  the  same ;  here  too  it  is  necessary  to  make 
distinctions.  The  categories  into  which  we  must  distribute  the  mo- 
tives leading  to  these  crimes  are  analogous  to  those  which  lead  to  theft 
etc.,  poverty  and  cupidity.  And  as  in  the  case  of  theft  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  third  category,  that  of  the  great  criminals,  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  criminals  by  profession. 

The  first  category  may  be  compared  with  that  of  theft  committed 
from  poverty ;  those  who  fall  into  this  class  are  persons  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  seen  their  business  decline,  and  not  knowing 
any  other  way  to  escape  from  their  difficulties,  hope  to  retrieve  their 
losses  and  save  themselves  by  committing  a  misdeed.  I  take  from 
Moreau's  "Le  Monde  des  Prisons"  a  typical  case.  After  having 
described  how  a  certain  R.  had  succeeded  in  setting  himself  up  in 
business  and  had  been  successful,  the  author  speaks  as  follows. 

*  "Tramping  with  Tramps",  p.  24.  C/.  Moreau,  "Le  monde  des  prisons", 
p.  621,  and  Kauffmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  163,  164  and  203-206. 

*  Cf.  Po8t,  **Der  Ursprung  des  Reohts",  p.  116,  **Bau8teine  etc.",  I,  pp. 
300-302,  and  '^Qrundriss  der  eUmologisohen  Jurisprudenz",  II,  p.  444. 
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"Unhappily  the  panic  caught  him  among  the  first.  His  business 
became  worse  and  worse.  In  a  few  months  he  lost  several  thousand 
francs.  Two  of  his  traveling  salesmen  ran  off  with  their  goods. 
Orders  ceased  coming  in.  It  was  failure,  dishonor.  He  fought,  but 
was  wrecked.  .  .  ."  ^  Finally,  in  order  to  escape  ruin  he  committed 
a  breach  of  trust ;  he  was  discovered  and  convicted. 

We  cannot  say  that  it  is  absolute  poverty  that  drives  these  persons  to 
commit  a  crime,  for  generally  they  have  enough  left  to  keep  them  from 
dying  of  hunger.  And  if  not,  they  are  generally  members  of  families 
who  are  in  a  position  to  keep  them  from  the  worst  poverty.  Further 
they  can  try  to  provide  for  their  wants  by  paid  labor.  Nevertheless 
these  cases  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  absolute  poverty. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  has  led  a  more  or  less 
comfortable  life,  who  has  been  independent,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
granted  to  a  man  who  is  well-to-do,  and  who  sees  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  all  this  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that  there  remains 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  accept  some  minor  poorly  paid  employ- 
ment, and  lead  henceforth  an  existence  that  cannot  satisfy  him  in  any 
way.  Imagine  also  that  chance  throws  in  his  way  an  opportunity 
to  commit  a  crime  with  good  hope  of  success.  It  must  be  granted 
that  we  find  here  very  powerful  determinants  to  crime. 

This  cause  of  crimes  of  this  class  is  of  an  entirely  social  nature. 
Under  another  mode  of  production,  for  example,  under  that  of  village 
communities,  the  idea  of  committing  such  crimes  could  not  arise. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  say  that  social  causes  have  often  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that  it  is  the  man's  own  fault  if  his  business 
goes  to  pieces.  This  is  certainly  true  at  times ;  but  it  is  the  present 
organization  of  society  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  enterprise  which  he  is  not  fitted  to  conduct,  while  another 
who  is  fitted  for  it  cannot  find  employment  for  his  talents.  It  is  only 
in  a  society  where  complete  anarchy  reigns  in  the  economic  life, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  think  he  is  capable  of  directing  a  busi- 
ness merely  because  he  happens  to  have  capital. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side  of  the  question.  What  are  the 
forces  capable  of  preventing  these  projects  from  being  realized? 
First  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  environment  in  which  many  of  these 
individuals  who  are  guilty  of  such  crimes  are  brought  up  ?  Certwily 
they  have  learned  that  one  must  be  honest,  that  it  is  wrong  to  pick 
pockets,  etc.,  and  they  will  not  fail  in  this  regard.  But  they  have 
learned  also  that  the  principal  end  in  life  is  to  grow  rich,  to  succeed. 

1  P.  318. 
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Too  often  this  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  probity.  "Be  honesty 
be  honest,  if  possible,  but  .  .  .  make  money!"  This  is  the  principal 
rule  imprinted  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  in  certain  bourgeois 
environments.  It  is  an  honesty  of  a  special  kind  that  is  inculcated, 
not  a  moral  honesty,  but  an  honesty  for  the  sake  of  one's  own  interests. 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  says  the  quasi-moral  precept.  Those 
whose  probity  has  this  for  a  basis  have  only  a  weak  check  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  criminal,  when  the  thought  of  the  wrong  act 
arises  within  them.  They  remain  honest  so  long  as  it  is  to  their 
advantage,  but  woe  to  society  when  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

But  further,  the  environment  in  which  these  persons  have  lived 
after  their  youth  has  not  contributed  to  reinforce  the  social  senti- 
ments, and  consequently  those  that  are  working  in  an  anti-criminal 
direction.  "Every  man  for  himself"  is  the  principle  of  success  in 
such  an  environment.  It  is  evident  that  the  social  sentiments  must 
be  strongly  opposed  in  their  development  if  the  maxim  just  given  is 
that  which  dominates.  To  act  morally  implies  sacrificing  one's  own 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.  He  who  is  compelled 
always  to  have  his  own  interests  at  heart  can  give  very  little  thought 
to  the  interests  of  others. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  crimes,  it  is  necessary  with  regard  to  these  also 
to  put  the  question,  are  the  individuab  who  are  guilty  of  them,  as 
regards  their  innate  qualities,  like  those  who  have  lived  and  still  live 
under  the  same  conditions  ?  And  as  is  the  case  with  all  crimes,  the 
answer  here  must  be  in  the  negative.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  these 
crimes  are,  in  general,  those  who  are  below  the  average  in  the  strength 
of  their  moral  qualities.  They  are  rather  weak  than  bad ;  they  are 
conscious  of  the  harm  that  they  do  to  others  and  are  ashamed  of  it, 
but  they  are  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  As 
always  it  is  the  environment  that  is  the  cause  of  the  crimes'  taking 
place ;  it  is  the  individual  differences  which  explain  in  part  who  is  the 
one  to  commit  them.  Adapting  the  well-known  sentence  of  Quetelet 
we  may  say,  "  it  is  society  that  prepares  the  crimes,  it  is  the  men  of 
inferior  moral  caliber  who  execute  them."  If  the  environment  were 
entirely  different  the  men  of  inferior  moral  caliber  would  not  be 
guilty  of  crime. 

It  may  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  if  it  is  true  that  a  special  pre- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  unnecessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  these  crimes,  they  ought  to  be  more  numerous  than  they  are. 
This  is  true  enough,  but  it  does  not  refute  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed.    For,  first,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  others,  these  crimes 
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are  more  numerous  than  the  criminal  statistics  show ;  second,  there 
are  reasons  why  some  men  do  not  commit  crime,  although  all  dreum- 
stances  lead  to  it,  and  their  moral  condition  does  not  prevent.  For 
example,  there  are  those  who,  as  a  consequence  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  have  lost  all  energy  and  all  courage,  and  give  up  the  fi^t, 
even  the  fight  with  dishonest  weapons ;  others,  prudent  by  nature, 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  bad  as  their  situation  may  be, 
it  would  be  worse  if  the  crime  were  discovered,  etc. 

Statistics  prove  that  it  is  really  the  decline  of  business  that  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  number  of  bourgeois  crimes.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
work  I  have  given  some  which  show  this  correlation,  namely : 

Italy,  1873-1890. 

For  this  country  the  statistics  on  this  question  (see  p.  144)  have 
been  compiled  by  Dr.  Fomasari  di  Verce.  This  author  has  shown 
that  with  the  exception  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  (an  astonishing  and 
inexplicable  fact),  commercial  crimes  are  strongly  influenced  by  eco- 
nomic happenings. 

Prussia,  1864-1878. 

Dr.  Starke  has  proved  that  the  curve  of  these  crimes  is  paralld  with 
that  of  economic  events,  (p.  65). 

These  statistics,  to  be  sure,  are  not  numerous,  since  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  the  bourgeoisie  is  small,  and  the  other  economic 
crimes,  like  theft,  for  example,  are  much  more  important,  and  henoe 
draw  the  attention  of  statisticians  more.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  second  category ;  bourgeois  economic  crimes 
from  cupidity  (as  is  always  the  case,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
this  group  and  the  preceding  one  is  not  distinctly  traced,  there  being 
many  gradations  between  the  two).  They  are  committed,  not,  as  in 
the  first  category,  by  those  whose  business  is  declining,  but  by  those 
whose  affairs  are  more  or  less  flourishing.  The  only  motive,  then,  is 
cupidity ;  what  they  get  by  honest  business  is  not  enough  for  them, 
they  wish  to  become  richer.  After  what  has  been  already  said  about 
cupidity  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  here.  It  has  been  shown 
that  it  is  only  under  certain  special  circumstances  that  this  desire  for 
wealth  arises,  and  that  it  is  unknown  under  others.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  although  cupidity  is  a  strong 
motive  with  all  classes  of  our  present  society,  it  is  especially  so  among 
the  bourgeoisie,  as  a  consequence  of  their  position  in  the  economic 

» For  Germany  see  also  H.  Berg,  "(Jetreidepreise  und  Elnminalitat  in 
Deutschland  seit  1882'',  p.  18. 
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life.    This,  then,  is  the  first  and  most  important  cause  of  these  crimes, 
a  cause  which  is  not  individual,  but  entirely  of  a  social  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  the  opportunity  to  commit  these  offenses 
undetected  is  enormous  (I  refer  especially  to  the  adulteration  of 
food).  In  general  the  consumer  cannot  judge  whether  the  merchan- 
dise is  pure  or  not,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  no  inspection  by 
experts,  or  else  it  is  worthless,  since  the  experts  are  named  by  the 
producers  themselves. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  in  what  way  does  the 
environment  in  which  these  persons  live  exercise  an  influence  upon 
their  social  sentiments?  We  have  already  called  attention  to  this 
point  some  pages  above,  and  can  be  brief  therefore.  This  environ- 
ment tends  to  weaken  the  social  sentiments  which  might  act  as  a 
check  upon  very  egoistic  acts. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  products  is  a  grave  crime,  for  it  injures  the  health  and 
may  even  endanger  the  life.  But  what  moral  impropriety  will  be 
seen  in  it  by  a  producer  who  derives  great  profits  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  children,  or  who,  by  a  corner  in  grain,  causes  a  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread  ?  Is  there,  sociologically  speaking,  a  difference 
between  these  two  groups  of  acts?  Certainly  not;  the  one  is  as 
harmful  as  the  other,  nay,  the  last  two  probably  more  harmful  than 
the  first. 

This  kind  of  crime  must  be  the  despair  of  those  who  seek  for  some 
biological  anomaly  of  the  criminal  as  the  primary  cause  of  crime,  for 
here  the  anomaly  forms  almost  the  rule.  Dr.  Puibaraud,  in  his 
"Malfaiteurs  de  profession",  rightly  says:  "The  adulteration  of 
food  is  carried  on  under  our  eyes,  at  our  very  doors,  and  we  are  so 
used  to  it  that  we  say  nothing.  They  put  fuchsine  in  our  wine, 
margarine  in  our  butter,  chicory  in  our  coffee,  tallow  in  our  chocolate, 
and  we  swallow  it  all  in  perfect  good  humor.  What  is  the  use  of  pro- 
testing? So  things  are,  and  *  business  could  not  be  carried  on'  if 
they  gave  us  really  pure  food.  So  we  swallow  it  all  without  gagging 
or  moving  a  muscle.  Provided  we  are  not  poisoned  —  too  quickly 
—  we  profess  ourselves  satisfied."  ^ 

Everyone  knows  that  the  adulteration  of  food  is  enormous.  If 
anyone  has  any  doubts  let  him  read  the  reports  of  the  chemists  upon 
a  product  whose  adulteration  is  easy,  milk,  for  example.  His  doubts 
will  disappear  rapidly ;  at  least  half  of  the  milk  is  adulterated.  It  is 
only  the  adulteration  of  food  products  that  constitutes  a  legal  offense, 

I 

» Pp.  375,  376. 
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but  the  adulteration  of  other  articles  does  not  differ  from  this  when 
considered  from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  there  too  the  adulteration  is  enormous. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are  not 
guilty  of  such  acts ;  first,  because  certain  articles  cannot  be  adulter- 
ated ;  second,  because  in  certain  branches  the  oversight  in  the  interests 
of  the  consumers  is  very  rigorous ;  third,  because  certain  producers 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  be  honest,  knowing  that  thereby  they 
will  procure  a  large  body  of  regular  customers.  These  three  reasons 
have  nothing  moral  in  them,  though  there  is  a  fourth  reason  which 
affects  certain  producers,  namely  that  they  have  scruples  against  such 
practices.^ 

Let  us  consider  once  more  the  curve  of  the  individual  differences. 
Those  persons  who  should  be  placed  between  A  and  B  are  those  who, 
if  the  conditions  we  have  named  are  present,  will  commit  without 
scruple  misdeeds  of  the  kind  we  are  considering.  The  great  average 
class,  between  B  and  C  are  those  who,  in  general,  are  not  guilty  of  acts 
prohibited  by  law,  but  who  probably  do  things  which  in  reality  do  not 
differ  much  from  these,  and,  in  any  case,  are  not  permissible  by  the 
moral  code  of  the  consumers  (for  commerce  has  a  morality  of  its 
own).  These  are  the  persons  who  get  rid  of  their  merchandise  by 
means  of  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  dodges,  are  silent  about  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  wares  and  exaggerate  the  good  ones ;  these  are  the 
dairymen  who  put  water  in  their  milk  ("for  absolutely  pure  milk  b 
not  wholesome",  they  say) ;  the  doctors  who  make  visits  when  they 
are  no  longer  necessary ;  these  are  those  who  .  .  .  But  let  us  stop; 
we  could  fill  pages  with  the  practices  of  those  whose  honesty  is  not 
proof  against  trial.^ 

In  going  from  B  to  C  the  moral  aversion  to  such  acts,  observed  in 
individuals,  becomes  gradually  greater,  and  the  danger  that  they  will 
commit  such  practices  diminishes,  and  we  finally  approach  those  who 
should  be  placed  between  C  and  D,  those  who  are  in  no  way  guilty  of 
such  acts. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  economic  crimes,  it  is,  then,  the  environ- 
ment that  is  the  cause  of  these  offenses,  while  individual  differences 
explain  in  part  who  are  the  authors  of  them. 

*  Where  capitalism  is  beginning  to  develop,  adulteration,  etc.,  is  the  order 
of  the  day  {e.g,  in  Japan  in  our  day.  See  "  Zeitsohr.  f.  sooialwissensohaf t  **, 
N.  F.  IV,  p.  503) ;  later  a  certain  honesty,  based  upon  interest,  especially 
in  the  wholesale  business,  becomes  the  rule.  (C/.  Engdsy  "Die  Lage  der 
arbeitenden  Klassen  in  England*',  Preface  pp.  vii-viii.) 

*See  Zerboglio,  "Les  inconv6nients  de  Thonnfitetfi*'  ("Ere  nouvelle'\ 
1894) ;  also  Ferriani,  "Gliickliche  imd  sohlaue  Verbrecher**,  IV. 
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a  me  now  tx)  the  last  category  of  the  criminals  of  this  group» 
reat  criminals,  to  those  who  throw  themselves  into  gigantic 
^_  jes  while  knowing  beforehand  that  these  will  certainly  or 

t>robably  fail,  or  those  who  make  great  purchases  of  stock,  and 
/afterward  cause  a  rise  in  price  through  the  dissemination  of  false 
/    news,  etc. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  crime  that  is  the  consequence  of  the  economic 
environment  exclusively,  this  is  the  one.  Such  crimes  can  arise  only 
in  a  time  like  ours,  with  its  insatiable  thirst  for  gold,  with  the  un- 
limited opportunity  to  deceive  the  public,  greedy  for  great  profits. 
A  superficial  knowledge  of  economic  history  is  enough  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  bourgeois  crimes,  and  especially  those  which  we  are  now 
discussing,  can  be  committed  only  under  an  economic  system  of  the 
kind  that  ours  is. 

This  should  make  those  anthropologists  reflect  who  wish  always 
to  find  the  causes  of  crime  in  the  man  himself  and  not  in  his  surround- 
ings. Naturally  the  originators  of  such  deeds  are  marked  out  by 
characteristic  traits.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  admit  that  persons 
with  such  dispositions  could  not  have  been  bom  also  under  a  different 
economic  system.  Yet  such  crimes  do  not  appear  under  any  other 
mode  of  production. 

What  is  the  kind  of  persons  who  commit  these  crimes  which  society 
has  prepared  for.'^  We  note  first  that  chance  must  have  prepared 
such  individuals  in  the  proper  environment,  for  a  crime  of  this  kind. 
If  they  were  in  the  class  of  agriculturists,  for  example,  the  idea  of 
committing  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  them ;  it  is  only  in  a  special 
environment  that  such  crimes  can  be  committed. 

These  people  are  characterized,  in  the  first  place,  by  excessive 
cupidity.  In  this  regard  they  come  high  in  the  curve.  Their  prod- 
igality is  without  limits ;  once  they  have  executed  a  great  coup  they 
buy  splendid  palaces,  give  costly  f^tes,  support  several  mistresses,  etc. 
An  individual  of  this  type,  Arton,  had  a  mistress  who  cost  him  300,000 
francs  in  one  year ;  he  needed  a  million  to  cover  his  annual  expenses.^ 
This  is  why  they  are  not  content  with  the  large  incomes  which  they 

\ could  obtain  honestly ;   they  wish  to  surpass  others  in  wealth,  being 
^dinarily  very  vain.* 

We  have  said  that  such  individuals  would  probably  have  succeeded 
in  securing  large  incomes  honestly,  for  all  are  of  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence. In  following  their  machinations  we  are  astonished  by  their 
perspicacity  and  their  cleverness.     Plans  like  theirs  could  never 

1  Laachi,  <yp»  cUn  PP-  72,  73.  '  Laachit  op.  cU.,  p.  106. 
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have  been  conceived  and  still  less  executed  by  men  of  mediocre  in- 
telligence.^ 

"I  believe,"  says  Professor  Morselli  in  his  preface  to  Laschi*s  work 
which  we  have  quoted,  "in  fact,  that  no  common  intelligence  is  needed 
to  cover  up  malversations  for  a  long  time,  to  organize  clever  swindles, 
outrageous  frauds  and  bankruptcies,  exploitations  of  the  credulous 
public.  It  needs  no  more  talent,  perhaps  it  needs  less,  to  accom- 
plish a  great  number  of  useful  and  honest  things,  to  make  a  so-caDed 
discovery  or  invention.  We  have,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  a  fetich- 
ism  with  regard  to  genius,  talent,  higher  intelligence.  The  effort 
of  mental  energy  which  is  required  by  the  complex  planning  and 
execution  of  a  financial  crime  does  not  differ,  as  far  as  cerebral  dy- 
namics are  concerned,  from  the  effort  demanded  by  an  action  that 
is  perfectly  regular  from  a  moral  point  of  view."  * 

In  the  third  place,  this  class  consists  of  persons  who,  as  to  the  in- 
tensity of  their  moral  sentiments,  take  the  lowest  place.  What  an 
ordinary  criminal  does  in  a  small  way,  they  do  on  a  gigantic  scale; 
while  the  former  injures  a  single  person,  or  only  a  few,  the  latter  bring 
misfortune  to  great  numbers.  And  they  do  it  with  indifference,  for 
the  disapprobation  of  honest  men  does  not  touch  them. 

As  I  have  already  shown  elsewhere,  brought  up  in  no  matter  what 
environment,  such  individuals  would  not  excel  in  the  strength  of  their 
social  sentiments.  But  I  have  added  that,  nevertheless,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  environment  of  these  persons  is  very  great.  We  do  not 
know  much  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  passed  their 
youth.  At  least  Laschi  makes  no  mention  of  them  in  "Le  crime 
financier",  the  principal  work  upon  this  class  of  misdeeds.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  their  moral  education  is  totally  lacking,  or 
has  been  only  very  superficial.  Theresa  Humbert,  for  example,  had 
already  been  instructed  by  her  father  in  the  art  of  swindling  on  a  large 
scale. 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  the  environment  in  which  they  have 
generally  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  belong  to  the  world  of 
speculation,  an  environment  which  has  very  special  ideas  upon  eco- 
nomic morals.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  this  kind,  facts  are  brought  out 
which  show  that  the  moral  ideas  in  these  circles  differ  much  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  evident  that  those  who  conmiit 
these  crimes  go  farther  than  the  morality  of  their  world  permits. 

*  Laschi,  op.  cU.y  pp.  97  ff. 

•  Pp.  XX  and  xxi. 
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[Note  to  the  American  Edition:    Cf.  B,  KriUchewsky,  "Die  Komip- 
[1  in  der  franzdsisohen  Demokratie"  (*'Neue  Zeit",  XXvIII"),  pp.  12#.] 
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But  it  takes  great  moral  perspicacity  to  distinguish  in  this  field  the 
demarcations  between  what  is  permitted  and  what  is  not,  and  it  is  just 
this  perspicacity  that  some  persons  lack.  This  is  why  most  criminals 
of  this  kind,  when  they  are  brought  into  court,  say  with  sincere  con- 
viction that  they  are  innocent,  that  they  have  done  nothing  that  is 
incompatible  with  morality.^ 

Then,  speculation  etc.  is  one  of  the  infallible  means  for  killing  all 
social  sentiments ;  it  is  egoism  pure  an4  simple.  Can  we  be  aston- 
ished that  some  of  these  individuals  ^  in  such  an  environment  enter 
into  conflict  with  the  penal  law  ?  It  seems  to  me  not.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  grant  that  they  are  abnormal  from  a  biological  point  of 
view.  So  even  the  Italian  school  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  stigmata 
found  elsewhere  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  these  individuals.'  Further- 
more, in  this  case  we  can  hardly  speak  of  atavism.  It  may  be 
that  our  ancestors  were  great  offenders,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  ever  were  guilty  of  swindles  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  fully  of  the  reasons  which  cause  these 
acts  to  be  classed  as  crimes.  They  are  harmful  to  the  regular  prog- 
ress of  capitalism  and  consequently  are  threatened  with  penalties. 
The  punishment  of  the  adulteration  of  food-stuffs,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  consumers  to  one  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  this  system. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note,  first,  that  the  penalties 
prescribed  for  these  crimes  are  relatively  light  as  compared  with 
those  for  ordinary  economic  crimes,  like  theft,  for  example,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  the  harm  done  by  them  is  much  greater ;  second, 
that  the  number  of  pimishable  acts  is  very  limited  as  compared  with 
those  which  really  deserve  punishment.  As  Baccaro  observes  in  his 
work,  "Genesi  e  funzione  delle  leggi  penali",  it  is  these  crimes  which 
show  clearly  the  class  character  of  the  penal  law.^ 

^  See  Ixiacki,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  the  way  in  which  great  fortunes 
have  been  amassed,  see  F,  Kummer,  *'Die  Gesohiohte  der  grossen  ameriken- 
isohen  Vermftpen"  (**Neue  Zeit",  XXX«).] 

'  For  desonptions  of  oases  see  Zola,  ''L'argent",  and  WtUffen,  op.  cit.,  II, 
p.  334. 

'  Lasehi,  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 

« Pp.  147.  148. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SEXUAL  CRIMES. 

Most  authors  who  treat  of  the  correlation  between  criminality  and 
economic  conditions,  have  devoted  their  attention  to  economic  crimes 
especially,  and  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  sexual  crimes. 
Man's  sexual  instincts,  they  say,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  economic 
life,  they  are  a  factor  apart,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  relation 
between  criminal  sexuality  and  economic  conditions. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  their  opmion 
is  erroneous,  that  a  relation  between  sexual  criminality  and  economic 
conditions  does  exist,  although  it  is  by  nature  less  direct  than  that 
between  economic  crimes  and  the  mode  of  production. 

Having  already  remarked  that  the  social  forms  of  the  sexual  life 
(marriage  and  prostitution)  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  determined  by 
the  mode  of  production,  we  will  not  return  to  this  topic.  And  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
intensity  of  the  sexual  life  in  general  to  economic  conditions.  From 
history  we  see  that  the  sexual  life  plays  now  a  greater,  now  a  smaller 
part.  It  would  be  hard  to  admit  that  the  causes  of  these  changes  are 
within  man  and  not  outside  of  him,  particularly  when  very  evident 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  environment.  Who  does  not  see  that  the 
intensity  of  the  sexual  life  of  the  upper  classes  of  Rome  of  the  deca- 
dence is  explained  by  the  exaggerated  luxury,  the  idle  existence  of 
this  group,  and  the  dependent  position  of  a  part  of  the  women  (slaves). 

In  our  present  society  the  relation  between  the  sexual  life  and 
economic  conditions  is  equally  clear.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
sexuality  which  occupies  a  very  great  place  in  that  part  of  the  bour- 
geoisie which  passes  its  life  in  idleness  and  prodigality,  is  the  consequence 
of  this  manner  of  living.  On  the  other  hand  the  low  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  proletariat  is  the  cause  of  a  sexual  life  much  more  intense 
than  it  would  be  if  the  environment  permitted  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  nature.  Engels,  in  his  "  Condition  of  the  Working- 
class  in  England",  says  of  the  English  proletarians,  what  is  applicable 
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to  the  workers  in  other  countries  also.  **Next  to  intemperance  in  the 
enjoyment  of  intoxicating  liquors,  one  of  the  principal  faults  of  Eng- 
lish working-men  is  sexual  license.  But  this,  too,  follows  with  relent- 
less logic,  with  inevitable  necessity  out  of  the  position  of  a  class  left 
to  itself,  with  no  means  of  making  use  of  its  freedom.  The  bour- 
geoisie has  left  the  working-class  only  these  two  pleasures,  while  impos- 
ing upon  it  a  multitude  of  labors  and  hardships,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  working-men,  in  order  to  get  something  ouf^of  life,  con- 
centrate their  whole  energy  upon  these  two  enjoyments,  carry  them 
to  excess,  surrender  to  them  in  the  most  unbridled  manner."  ^ 

Further  the  dependent  economic  position  of  woman  in  our  present 
society  is  also  a  factor  of  the  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  sexual 
life  (especially  prostitution). 

However,  it  is  not  this  question  but  sexual  criminality  upon  which 
we  must  fix  our  attention.  Here  also  we  must  divide  the  crimes  into 
groups,  as  they  differ  too  much  among  themselves  to  be  treated  of 
together.  We  shall  take  up  in  order,  then  :  A.  Adultery ;  B.  Rape 
and  indecent  assault  upon  adults ;  C.  Rape  and  indecent  assault  upon 
children. 

A.  Adultery. 

It  has  been  said,  "the  history  of  property  is  also  that  of  theft." 
In  the  same  way  we  may  say  that  the  history  of  monogamy  is  also  that 
of  adultery,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  monogamy  without 
adultery.  There  must  be,  therefore,  powerful  and  constant  causes 
occasioning  this  offense.  As  we  have  seen  above  when  we  were  setting 
forth  briefly  the  history  of  marriage,  adultery  by  the  man  was  a 
permitted  act  at  different  stages  of  the  social  development.*  If  we 
ask  why  men  committed  this  permitted  act,  but  one  reason  can  be 
alleged;  they  are  not  monogamous  by  nature.  On  the  part  of  the 
woman  the  same  act  constituted,  on  the  other  hand,  most  often  a 
very  serious  offense,  threatened  with  the  most  severe  penalties,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  adultery  on  her  side  also.  The  cause  is 
not  different  for  the  two  sexes ;  women,  too,  are  not  monogamous  by 
nature,  though  perhaps  more  nearly  so  than  men. 

From  what  we  have  just  said  the  etiology  of  this  crime  is  fixed. 
The  only  difference  between  the  present  and  the  past  is  that  adultery 

>  P.  128  (in  the  original,  p.  131). 

"  C/.  Po8i,  "Grundriss  der  ethnologisohen  Jurisprudenz",  II,  p.  359;  Le- 
tourneau,  *'L*evolution  du  manage  et  de  la  famille",  p.  257;  Laf argue, 
•*Der  Ehebruch  in  Gegenwart  und  Vergangenheit*'  (**Neue  Zeit",  Vll); 
and  Ferrero,  "Le  crime  d'adultdre  —  son  pass^,  son  avenir"  C'Arohives 
d'anthrop.  crim.",  IX). 
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by  the  man  also  is  punished  in  our  time  —  there  is  no  change  in  the 
etiology  of  the  crime.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fundamental  cause 
of  adultery  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  nature  of  man,  then,  and  that  it  is 
thus  anthropological  and  not  social.  I  cannot  admit  this  view  of  the 
matter  any  more  than  I  can  believe  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  theft 
is  the  necessity  of  eating  in  order  to  live.  If  the  fimdamental  cause 
of  the  offense  of  which  we  are  treating  is  to  be  foimd  in  man,  it  would 
be  present  always  and  everywhere  without  reference  to  the  enmronmenL 
Sociology  shows  however,  that  this  is  not  so.  Up  to  a  certain  degree 
of  social  development  men  and  women  alike  have  been  free  in  this 
respect ;  in  other  cases  it  is  only  the  woman  who  is  forced  to  remain 
true  to  her  husband;  and  at  times  both  have  been  compelled  to 
remain  faithful.  Consequently,  for  one  who  does  not  consider  society 
as  an  immovable  body,  but  sees  that  everything  is  in  motion,  the 
fundamental  cause  of  this  crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  oi 
society  itself,  which  in  certain  cases,  prohibits  a  man  from  satisfying 
his  natural  inclinations.  YHien  the  polygamous  tendencies  are  stronger 
than  the  pressure  of  society  a  crime  is  committed. 

If  we  consulted  only  the  criminal  statistics  we  should  hardly  ever 
meet  with  adultery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  penal  laws 
dealing  with  this  matter  are  so  drawn  up  that  a  prosecution  for  adul- 
tery almost  never  takes  place ;  it  goes  without  saying,  however,  that 
in  reality  the  offense  is  very  common. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  look  into  the  question  of  the  classes  of 
society  in  which  the  offense  occurs  oftenest.  Though  there  are  no 
statistics  on  the  matter  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  adultery  takes  place  oftenest  in  that  part  of  the  bour- 
geoisie that  lives  in  idleness,  often  also  among  the  proletariat,  and  least 
often  among  the  intellectual  bourgeoisie  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie. 
In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  fact  we  see  clearly  that  they  cannot 
be  found  in  the  man  himself,  for  the  individuals  forming  these  classes 
do  not  differ  as  to  their  innate  characteristics.  Consequently,  these 
causes  must  be  found  in  the  environment ;  the  following  being  the 
principal  ones. 

First.  The  more  marriage  is  contracted  for  convenience  the  greater 
the  danger  of  adultery.  This  is  one  reason  why  adultery  is  more 
common  among  the  '* upper  ten  thousand",  where  marriage  is  often  a 
commercial  affair,  and  why  it  is  less  frequent  among  the  intellectual 
bourgeoisie,  in  which  there  are  more  marriages  of  inclination. 

Second.  The  more  frivolous  and  trifling  the  life  any  class  leads, 
the  more  frequent  will  adultery  be  in  it.    This  is  another  reason  why 
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adultery  is  frequent  among  the  idle  rich,  and  less  frequent  in  the  intel- 
lectual class  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie. 

Third.  The  more  the  social  causes  of  marriage  are  felt  in  a  certain 
class,  the  greater  the  moral  aversion  to  adultery.  This  is  one  reason 
why  this  offense  is  found  less  often  among  the  petty  bourgeoisie  than 
in  the  working  class. 

Fourth.  The  greater  the  number  of  marriages  concluded  for  purely 
physical  reasons  without  any  intellectual  reasons  entering  in,  the 
more  numerous  will  be  the  cases  of  adultery.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  proletariat,  among  whom  most  of  the  marriages  are  contracted 
from  affection,  but  where,  because  of  lack  of  culture,  there  is  often  no 
possibility  of  intellectual  communion.  When  this  harmony  is  lacking 
it  comes  about  that  the  difficulties  of  life,  so  great  in  this  class,  cause  an 
estrangement  from  which  infidelities  frequently  result. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  question  of  which  individuals  in 
the  different  classes  are  guilty  of  adultery.  The  predisposition  to 
polygamy  is  not  the  same  for  all.  In  the  second  place,  the  sexual 
instincts  are  much  more  intense  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  the 
third  place  the  environment  in  which  one  has  lived  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  another,  and  opportunities  do  not  occur  in  the  same  way  for 
each.  The  joint  action  of  these  causes  explains  sufficiently  why  one 
conunits  the  offense  in  question  and  not  another. 

In  setting  forth  the  etiology  of  adultery  we  have  been  giving  the 
reasons  why  it  has  been  designated  as  a  crime.  Little  by  little  the 
conception  of  marriage  has  been  modified  in  consequence  of  the  social 
changes  that  have  taken  place ;  there  is  a  growing  number  of  persons 
who  consider  the  life  in  common  permissible  only  when  both  parties 
desire  it  without  being  constrained  by  the  law.  The  partisans  of  this 
opinion  disapprove  of  adultery,  but  for  different  reasons  from  others, 
who  consider  it  as  the  infraction  of  an  acquired  right.  Professor 
Fern  formulates  this  new  morality  as  follows.  "What  is  vile  about 
adultery  is  not  that  it  is  an  assault  upon  individual  property,  it  is  the 
disloyalty  of  the  act,  the  trickery  and  hypocrisy  of  it."  ^ 

While  finding  adultery  immoral  the  adherents  of  this  opinion  believe 
that  the  law  has  no  right  to  interfere.  Even  the  persons  who  do  not 
share  their  point  of  view  believe  that  the  penal  code  should  cease  to 
concern  itself  with  this  crime.  Hence  it  comes,  among  other  things, 
that  the  laws  are  so  drawn  that  prosecutions  are  very  rare.  It  is 
probable  that  adultery  will  disappear  from  the  list  of  offenses. 

^  **  Les  oriminels  dans  I'art  et  la  litt^rature",  p.  141.     Cf,  also  Letaumeau^ 
**  Evolution  du  manage",  pp.  282,  283. 
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B.  Rape  and  Indecent  Assualt  upon  Adults. 

In  his  work,  "Gen^e  normale  du  crime",  Professor  Manouvrier 
expresses  himself  as  follows  upon  the  crime  of  rape.  "  Every  normally 
constituted  man  would  be  a  born  violator  if  the  sexual  appetite  could 
find  no  other  means  of  satisfaction  than  rape.  The  crime  is  rare, 
however,  and  we  know  why ;  there  are  women  for  the  ugliest  and  \he 
poorest.  However,  famine  may  come;  there  is  abo  opportunity, 
and  many  devils  capable  of  leading  into  temptation  the  brute  that 
every  man  is  at  his  birth.  For  the  'criminologists'  must  not  delude 
themselves  upon  this  point  if  they  wish  to  make  criminal  anthropology 
truly  scientific.  If  we  were  to  take  a  well-bom  child  of  a  distin- 
guished European  family,  and  isolate  him  from  his  birth  from  all  the 
influences  of  environment  except  those  strictly  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life,  we  do  not  know  what  strange  beast  he  would 
turn  into.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  know  that  behind  our  acquired 
polish  our  natural  brutahty  still  persists."  ^  Here  in  a  few  words  is  the 
environment  theory  applied  to  the  origin  of  the  most  serious  sexual 
crimes.     Let  us  consult  some  facts  to  see  whether  the  theory  is  correct. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  crime  is  not  the  act  of  a 
pervert  but  of  a  brute.  It  is  important  not  to  forget  this  since  per- 
version does  play  a  part  in  the  crimes  which  we  shall  take  up  under 
C.  Some  authors  do  not  make  a  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  crimes,  which  prevents  their  giving  a  really  fundamental  treatment 
of  the  etiology  of  them. 

Let  us  see  what  the  movement  of  this  crime  teaches.  Its  curve  in 
the  different  months  shows  that  it  rises  towards  spring,  to  reach  its 
maximum  in  sunmier,  after  which  it  regularly  decreases,  reaching  its 
minimum  in  winter.  An  example  of  this  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  which  includes  also  crimes  committed  against  children.* 

» Pp.  444,  445. 

^  Aschaffenburg,  "Das  Verbrechen  und  seine  Bek&mpfung",  p.  13..  Cf, 
A.  V,  Oeitingen,  "Moralstatistik",  pp.  221,  222;  Prof.  Tardieu,  "Etude 
medico-l^gale  sur  les  attentats  aux  moeurs'\  pp.  22,  23;  Dr,  P.  Bernard, 
"Des  viols  et  attentats  k  la  pudeur  sur  adultes'*,  p.  562  ("Aroh.  d'anthr. 
crim."  II) ;  also  the  German  criminal  statistics. 
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Ftance,  1887-1869. 


MONTBS. 


January  . 
February 
March 
April  .  . 
May  .  . 
June  .    . 


July    .    . 
August    . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Sexual  Criicbs  CoiamrED  Upon 


Adults. 


Absolute 
Ficures. 


584 
563 
643 
608 
904 
1,043 
860 
794 
653 
528 
514 
534 


7.09 

6.84 

7.82 

7.39 

10.98 

12.67 

10.45 

9.64 

7.93 

6.46 

6.24 

6.49 


Childroi. 


Absolute 
Figures. 


1,106 
1,041 
1,366 
1.700 
2.175 
2,585 
2,459 
2,208 
1.773 
1,447 
983 
939 


5.57 

5.28 

6.88 

8.56 

10.95 

13.03 

12.42 

11.13 

8.93 

7.29 

4.95 

5.05 


Dats  op  Concep- 
tion 1863-1871. 


Absolute 
Figures. 


2,603 
2,661 
2,608 
2,887 
3,000 
3,018 
2,911 
2,742 
2,810 
2,625 
2,620 
2,665 


7.84 
8.02 
7.85 
8.69 
9.21 
9.08 
8.76 
8.25 
8.46 
7.91 
7.89 
8.02 


The  movement  of  sexual  crimes  does  not  tell  us  much  about  their 
etiology.  It  is  plain  that  the  opportunity  of  committing  them  occurs 
much  oftener  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  chance  of  catching 
the  criminal  "in  flagrante  delicto"  is  also  much  greater  during  the 
hot  months.  Even  without  statistics  we  should  know  that  the 
temptation  to  these  acts  is  greater  in  warm  weather,  and  further,  the 
rise  of  temperature  towards  spring  probably  increases  the  sexual 
tendencies.  But  all  this  does  not  explain  the  origin  of  this  class  of 
crimes,  for  if  it  is  true  that  the  sexual  tendencies  in  man  are  increased 
by  the  rise  of  the  temperature  toward  spring,  this  affects  the  sexual 
life  in  general^  and  not  the  sexual  criminality  alone  (as  is  shown  by  the 
column  of  the  days  of  conception). 

In  the  same  way  we  learn  little  of  the  etiology  of  these  crimes  from 
their  movement  in  the  course  of  the  years.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
work  we  have  given  some  statistics  on  this  question,  which  we  re- 
capitulate here  with  additional  data. 


England. 

The  author  of  the  English  criminal  statistics  of  1899  fixes  at- 
tention upon  the  fact  that  the  maximum  of  sexual  crimes  was 
reached  in  1893  and  1894,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  very  low, 
(p.  48). 
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Ftance,  1826-1878. 

As  Professor  Ferri  shows  in  his  study  upon  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture,^ the  curve  of  rape  committed  upon  adults  presents  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  economic  events,  the  years  that  were  economically 
bad  coinciding  with  the  minimum  figures  for  the  crime  in  question. 
Thus  the  unfavorable  years  of  1835-37,  1846-47,  1865-68  brought  a 
diminution  of  rapes  committed  upon  adults,  and  the  favorable  years 
of  1832-35,  1847-50,  1857-59  an  increase.  Although  there  are  some 
exceptions,  the  influence  of  the  economic  situation  is  indubitable. 

Italy,  1878-1890. 

Dr.  Fomasari  di  Verce  says  that  indecent  assaults  increase  with  the 
improvement  in  economic  conditions,  and  vice  versa  (p.  143).  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Colajanni  proved  for  the  different  parts  of  Italy 
(1875-1880)  that  a  greater  consumption  of  meat  did  not  lead  in  most 
cases  (22  out  of  35)  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  indecent  assaults 
(op.  cit,f  pp.  501-504). 

New  South  Wales,  1882-1891. 

As  we  have  seen  in  Part  One  (p.  144)  Dr.  Fomasari  di  Verce  has 
shown  that  in  this  coimtry  sexual  crimes  increase  in  prosperous  years, 
and  vice  versa. 

Prussia,  18M-1896. 

As  to  this  country,  Professor  von  Oettingen  gives,  for  the  years 
1854-1859  and  1862-1871,  some  figures  which  show  a  slight  connec- 
tion between  the  price  of  grain  and  sexual  crimes  (Part  One,  pp.  53, 
54).  Dr.  Miiller  also  shows  (see  the  tables  pp.  77,  78  and  pp.  80,  81) 
that  economic  conditions  exercise  an  influence  upon  sexual  crimes; 
thus,  for  example,  the  years  1857-1859  were  characterized  by  cheap 
grain  and  high  figures  for  sexual  crimes ;  the  same  was  true  of  the 
years  1863-1866  and  1869.  On  the  contrary  the  years  1854-1856  and 
1861,  show  a  high  price  for  grain  and  low  figures  for  the  crimes  in 
question.  There  were,  however,  some  exceptions ;  during  the  crisis 
of  1873-74  the  sexual  crimes  did  not  decrease,  and  in  the  following 
years  the  correspondence  of  the  curve  of  these  crimes  with  that  of  the 
economic  situation  is  no  longer  to  be  noted. 

The  data  upon  the  relation  between  the  economic  situation  and 

1  ''Das  Verbreohen  in  seiner  Abh&ngigheit  von  dem  jahrliohen  Tempera- 
turweohsel"  (''Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  strafrw.",  II). 
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these  crimes  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  upon  economic  crimes,  and 
there  are  also  many  exceptions.  With  some  reservations,  however, 
we  can  say  that  an  improvement  in  economic  conditions  tends  to 
increase  the  crimes  in  question.  However,  this  does  not  teach  us 
much  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  them;  the  statistics  of  births 
have  long  since  shown  us  that  the  sexual  life  is  more  intense  during 
the  periods  of  economic  prosperity,  than  during  those  of  depression.^ 
Better  nourishment  renders  the  sexual  instincts  stronger,  without  its 
being  necessary  that  they  should  manifest  themselves  in  a  criminal 
manner.  The  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  those  who  are  sufficiently 
nourished  both  in  good  times  and  bad  and  are  yet  not  guilty  of  these 
crimes.     (For  statistical  proofs  see  the  statistics  given  later.) 

We  must  then  try  to  discover  the  true  crime-producing  factors  in 
other  statistical  data.  First  let  us  inquire  whether  married  or  un- 
married persons  are  more  often  guilty  ?  As  we  have  seen  above,  Grer- 
man  criminal  statistics  are  the  only  ones  which  give  us  absolutely 
certain  information  on  this  point.  These  show  (see  p.  454)  that  at 
all  ages  bachelors,  widowers,  and  divorced  men  are  more  often  guilty 
of  sexual  crimes  than  married  men,  and  at  certain  ages  much  more  so. 
Unfortunately  these  statistics  do  not  distinguish  the  rapes  committed 
upon  adults  from  those  committed  upon  children.  The  data  of 
Dr.  J.  Socquet  give  us  some  slight  information.^ 

France,  1876-1880. 


CnriL  Status. 

To  1,000,000  OP  THK  Population  in 

Each  Group  thkrb  wsrb  Chasobd 

WITH  Raps  upon  Adxtutb 

Bachelors 

Married  men 

8 

s 

Widowers 

2 

Marriage,  then,  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  crimes. 
The  economic  life  having,  in  its  turn  an  influence  upon  the  number  of 
marriages  the  relation  between  this  life  and  the  crimes  in  question  is 
clear.  If  the  economic  situation  of  many  persons  did  not  prevent  their 
contracting  marriage  at  the  period  of  life  indicated  by  nature,  these 

^  See  G,  V.  Mayr,  ''Gesetzmassigkeit  im  Gesellsohaftsleben",  pp.  239  Jf., 
and  ''Statistik  und  Gesellsohaf tslehre ",  II,  pp.  170,  171. 

'  '*Ck)ntribution  k  T^tude  statistique  de  la  criminality  en  France*',  p.  60. 
Dr.  A.  Boumel,  in  '*De  la  criminality  en  fYanoe  et  en  Italic",  p.  68,  and 
Ferri,  op.  cit,,  p.  39,  and  Bernard,  op.  cU.,  p.  566,  oome  to  the  same  oonclusion. 
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crimes  would  be  much  less  frequent.  As  Dr.  Augagneur  says: 
*'Our  laws  and  physiological  exigencies  do  not  harmonize.*' 

A  second  question  is,  what  is  the  class  of  the  population  that  com- 
mits these  crimes  ?  As  we  have  seen,  the  statistics  of  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria show  (see  pp.  437,  438)  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  poor 
who  are  guilty  of  sexual  crimes.  In  Italy  92.1  %  are  indigent  or  have 
only  the  strict  necessaries  of  life;  in  Austria  91.2%  are  without 
fortune,  and  only  0.2%  are  well-to-do. 

The  statistics  of  the  professions  of  convicts  in  Germany  (see  p.  441) 
show  also  that  those  who  are  arraigned  for  these  crimes  are  especially 
working-men,  and  particularly  unskilled  laborers  (among  whom  the 
statistics  include  also  white-slave  traders,  professional  criminals, 
etc.,  see  p.  442).  Unfortunately  these  statistics  do  not  distinguish 
between  sexual  crimes  committed  upon  adults  and  those  committed 
upon  children.  The  following  table  shows  that  the  number  is  greater 
for  the  first  than  for  the  second  of  these  crimes.^ 

France,  1836-1880. 


Engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  laborers,  farm 
servants,  etc 

Workers  engaged  in  handling  the  products  of  the  soil, 
iron,  wood,  etc 

Bakers,  butchers,  cabinet-makers,  etc 

Tailors,  wigmakers,  hat-makers 

Merchants 

Sailors,  carters,  porters 

Domestic  servants  and  keepers  of  inns,  lodging  houses 
and  cafes 

Liberal  professions 

Vagrants 


1836-1840. 


1876-1880. 


PSBCTKNTAaB  or  TOTAL   NCMBEB 

AccuBBo  or  Rapk  akd  Indbcebtt 

A88AULT  COMMITTBD  UpOK 


Adults. 

Chil- 
drai. 

Adults. 

SB 

33 

52 

30 

26 

25 

5 

4 

4 

7 

8 

3 

S 

5 

3 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 
3 

5 

11 

4.5 

3 

4 

1.5 

1 

100 

100 

100   1 

dren. 


39 

25 

4 
6 
5 
3 

4 

10 

4 


100 


Although  this  table  by  itself  has  little  value,  since  the  comparative 
figures  for  the  population  in  general  are  lacking,  it  suffices  to  show, 
by  comparison  with  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  crime  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is  committed  by  working-people  especially.    The 

^  Socquet,  op,  cU.,  pp.  61  and  69.     See  also  Ferri,  op.  cU.,  p.  43. 
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criminals  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases  are  rural,  as  the  last  table 
proves  to  a  certain  extent,  and  as  further  appears  from  the  following.^ 

France,  1846-1880. 


Rbsidbncs. 

1846-1860. 

1876-1880. 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

% 

Absolute 
Numbers. 

% 

Rural  DODulstion  .......... 

804 

264 

16 

74 
24 

2 

412 

160 

88 

67 

Urban  DODulation 

27 

Residence  unknown 

6 

Total 

1,084 

100 

610 

100 

Even  when  we  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  population 
in  France  is  more  numerous  than  the  urban,  we  still  see  that  the  crime 
in  question  is  committed  in  the  country  especially.^ 

We  must  further  inquire  what  is  the  part  of  the  proletariat  that  is 
guilty  of  rape  upon  adults  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  As  preceding  statistics  have 
shown  us  (see  pp.  427-430,  432),  the  number  of  illiterates  or  of  those 
who  know  only  how  to  read  and  write,  is  very  great  among  the  authors 
of  sexual  crimes.  The  following  table  gives  us  data  more  detailed 
and  concerned  only  with  rape  upon  adults.' 


France,  1876-1884. 


EonCATION. 

ABsoLim 
NmcBCBs. 

% 

To  100  Pebsonb 
UPON  rum  Coif- 

SCRIPTION  IjISTS 

(1880). 

Unable  to  read  or  write    .     .     . 
Able  to  read  and  write      .     .     . 
With  a  higher  education  .     .     . 

819 

802 

12 

28 
71 

1 

13.8 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  table  we  have  the  right  to  say,  then,  that  this 
crime  is  almost  never  committed  by  persons  having  more  than  a 
primary  education. 

'  Socquet,  op.  cU,,  p.  60. 

'  Cf,  Boumet^  op,  cU.,  p.  68,  and  Bernard,  op,  cU,,  p.  567. 

*  The  first  two  columns  are  taken  from  Bernard,  op.  ci^.,  p.  569 ;  the  last 
18  figured  from  the  "Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France**,  VII,  p.  526. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  orim- 
inal  statistics  of  the  Netherlands.  Cf,  de  Rooe,  op,  cU,,  p.  114,  and  my  own 
study  already  cited,  "  Misdaad  en  Sodalisme  *',  pp.  34-35.] 
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This  fact  destroys  the  theory  that  the  "human  beast'*  exists 
independent  of  environment;  for  if  such  were  the  case,  this  crime 
would  be  relatively  as  frequent  among  more  highly  developed 
persons  as  among  those  that  are  less  so.  This  table  proves  what 
is  always  forgotten  by  criminal  anthropologists,  that  a  man  be- 
comes a  brute  only  under  certain  fixed  circumstances,  and  commits 
then  acts  that  would  be  repugnant  to  him  if  he  lived  in  a  different 
environment. 

Those  who  commit  these  acts  come  from  the  strata  of  society  in 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  living  conditions,  the  sexual  life  is 
considered  from  a  purely  animal  point  of  view.  What  is  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes  grow  up,  and  what  is 
the  sexual  morality  that  they  derive  from  it  ?  The  simple  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  sexual  morality  for  them.  In  consequence  of  the  detest- 
able housing  conditions  (compare  what  was  said  upon  this  subject  in 
connection  with  prostitution)  and  of  the  bad  society  with  which  they 
are  thrown,  the  children  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sexual 
life  in  its  most  bestial  manifestations.  Their  attention  is  fixed  upon 
the  sexual  life  at  an  age  at  which  it  is  still  a  closed  book  to  children 
brought  up  in  a  wholesome  environment.  As  Dr.  Lux  says  in  his 
excellent  study  upon  sexual  crimes,  "  Need,  misery,  and  vice  are  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  children  of  the  proletariat,  and  especiaUy 
of  the  lower  proletariat ;  they  form  the  environment  out  of  which  the 
child  draws  his  first  and  most  lasting  impressions ;  they  are  the  school 
from  which  they  derive  the  lessons  of  a  system  of  ethics  which  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  ethics  of  progressive  humanity.  Concep- 
tions of  moral  restraints  .can  hardly  be  awakened  in  the  offspring 
of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  proletariat ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the 
sexual  sphere  is  concerned,  they  are  suppressed  by  the  undisguised 
sexual  intercourse  of  parents,  other  adults,  and  prostitutes,  with  whom 
the  children  are  continually  coming  into  contact.  .  .  ."  ^ 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  lower  position  of  woman  in  our 
present  society  is  that  man  considers  women  as  destined  to  submit  to 
his  sexual  will.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 

^'*Die  Sittliohkeitsverbrechen  in  Deutsohland  in  kriminalstatistischer 
Beleuchtung",  p.  266.  Cf,  Wittenberg  and  Waqner^  **Die  gesoMechtlich 
sittlichen  Verhaltnisse  der  evangelischen  Landbewohner  im  Deutsehen 
Reiche",  and  Wagner^  **Die  Sittlionkeit  auf  dem  Lande."  See  also  Ferriani, 
** Minder jahrige  Verbrecher",  pp.  96  ff,,  and  L.  Braun,  **Die  Frauen  frage", 
pp.  385,  386. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  Herz,  op,  ciL,  p.  35 j  Bonger,  op, 
cit,t  pp.  33,  34;  Baernreither,  o^.  cit.  passim;  and  Geill,  *'KniniiLal  anthro- 
pologische  Untersuchungen  danischer  Sittlichkeitsverbreoher",  p.  358.] 
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population,  where  the  woman  is  often  only  a  means  by  which  the 
man  may  satisfy  his  desires. 

Finally,  alcoholism  is  still  to  be  added  as  a  crimogenic  factor. 
Above  (pp.  509  jf.)  we  have  seen  that  there  are  many  chronic  alcoholics 
among  the  authors  of  these  crimes ;  in  Germany  23.3  %  and  20.5  %,  in 
France  51.5  %  and  55.7  %,  in  the  Netherlands  10.84  %,  and  in  Wur- 
temberg  36.3  %. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  alcoholism  figures  in  the  etiology 
of  these  crimes.  At  a  certain  stage  of  intoxication  the  sexual  instincts 
are  stimulated,  while  the  moral  forces  are  weakened.^  So  in  the  cases 
where  a  sexual  crime  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
we  may  be  sure  that  alcohol  has  been  one  of  the  principal  factors  of  it. 
The  following  figiu^s  give  us  some  information  on  this  point. 

England. 

In  his  report  to  the  international  penitentiary  congress  at  Brussels, 
Dr.  M.  W.  C.  Sullivan  shows,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation,  that 
more  than  50%  of  the  sexual  crimes  were  caused  by  alcoholism,  and 
that  acute  alcoholism  is  especially  active  in  the  case  of  rape  upon 
adults.^ 

Austria,  1896-1897. 

Out  of  179  cases  of  rape,  etc.,  there  were  46  (25.7%)  conmiitted  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness.' 

France. 

In  his  report  at  the  Congress  mentioned  above,  Marambat  says 
that  6.6  %  of  the  rapes  and  indecent  assaults  have  been  committed 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.^ 

Netherlands. 

The  criminal  statistics  show  that  11.82%  of  those  convicted  of 
sexual  crimes  commit  them  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks.^ 

Sweden. 

Sigfrid  Wieselgren,  director  general  of  the  penitentiary  establish- 
ments of  Sweden,  in  his  report  to  the  Brussels  Congress  gives  a  table 

»  See  among  others  Groijahn,  "Der  Alkoholismus  ",  pp.  53  and  86.  • 
'  "Actes  du  congrds  p^nitentiaire  international  de  Bruxelles.** 
^Loeffler,  **Alkohol  und  Verbrechen",  pp.  518^521   ("Zeitaohrift   f.  d. 
ges.  Strafrw."  XXIII). 

*  P.  113.    See  also  Boumet,  op.  cU,t  p.  69. 

*  "Crimineele  Statistiek  voor  het  jaar  1901  **,  p.  zzvii. 
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which  shows  that  about  36%  of  those  guilty  of  indecent  assault  were 
drunk  at  the  time  of  the  crime.^ 

Switzerland,  1892-1896. 

According  to  the  criminal  statistics,  21.5  %  of  all  the  sexual  crimes 
are  due  to  alcoholism.^ 

To  sum  up,  we  see  that  the  causes  of  these  crimes  are  the  economic 
condition  which  prevents  some  individuals  from  marrying  at  the 
natural  age,  the  inferior  social  position  of  woman,  alcoholism,  and 
above  all  the  sexual  demoralization  and  lack  of  civilization  in  the 
lowest  strata  of  society. 

It  is  plain  that  not  all  the  individuals  who  live  in  this  environment 
are  guilty  of  the  crimes  in  question.  The  sexual  instincts  do  not  have 
equal  force  at  all  ages,  nor  with  all  individuals.  There  are  individuals 
who  have  very  pronounced  sexual  propensities,  others  who  are  almost 
indifferent  in  this  respect,  and  between  the  two  extremes  lies  the 
great  majority.  It  is  only  for  the  first  class  that  the  danger  of  a 
crime  against  morals  is  great,  for  the  others  it  is  less  so.  If  the  oppor- 
tunity (rape  is  almost  always  an  "occasional"  crime)  presents  itself 
to  persons  already  predisposed,  the  moral  check  to  restrain  them  is 
lacking.  If  they  had  lived  in  another  environment,  this  act  would  be 
repugnant  to  them,  as  statistics  prove;  for  this  crime  is  not  com- 
mitted by  persons  of  the  other  classes,  although  there  are  naturally 
proportionally  more  persons  with  strong  sexual  instincts  among  them. 
The  opportunity  to  commit  these  crimes  is  happily  not  very  frequent. 
As  Voltaire  has  expressed  it,  ''Rape  is  a  crime  as  hard  to  prove  as  it 
is  to  commit." 

We  must  add  a  few  words  upon  the  history  of  this  crime  and  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  its  being  classified  as  such.  As  Dr.  Post 
(the  principal  authority  upon  this  question)  has  shown,  among  many 
primitive  peoples  rape  is  only  considered  as  a  detriment  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  man.^    It  is  only  Uttle  by  little  as  the  position  of  woman 

»  "Actes  etc.",  p.  167. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Upon  the  influenoe  of  aloohol  upon 
sexual  crimes  see  further  Geilly  op.  cit.,  p.  362;  Aschaffenburg,  '*Zur  Psycno- 
logie  der  sittlichkeitsverbrechen'*,  p.  408;  Bonhoeffer,  **Sittlichkeit8delikt 
und  Korperverletzung",  p.  469.] 

**'Die  Ergebnisse  der  schweizerisohen  Ejiminalstatistik  wahrend  der 
Jahre  1892-1896.'* 

'  See  **Der  Ursprung  des  Rechts**,  p.  112;  "  Die  Grundlagen  des  Rechts 
etc.",  p.  377;  and  **Gnmdriss  der  ethnologischen  Jurisprudenz",  II,  p.  382. 
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improves,  and  her  individuality  is  recognized,  that  rape  is  consid- 
ered as  a  grave  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  woman,  and 
that  it  is  punished  as  such. 

C.  Rape  and  Indecent  Assault  upon  Children. 

An  examination  of  the  etiology  of  these  crimes  shows  that  in  great 
part  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them  belong  to  the  same  category 
of  criminals  as  those  who  commit  sexual  crimes  upon  adults.  If  they 
seduce  or  outrage  a  child  and  not  a  woman  it  is  from  accidental  rea- 
sons (opportunity,  lack  of  bodily  strength,  etc.) ;  they  are  brutes  who 
wish  to  satisfy  their  sexual  instincts  at  any  price ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, perverts.  Although  there  is  a  quantitative  diflFerence  between 
the  man  who  violates  an  adult  and  one  who  conmiits  this  act  upon  a 
child  (the  latter  being  grosser  and  more  egoistic  than  the  former),  there 
is  no  qualitative  difference  between  the  two  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
the  criminals  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  concerned.  We  should 
only  repeat  ourselves  if  we  treated  of  the  etiology  of  these  crimes  more 
fully. 

As  with  the  crimes  of  which  we  were  speaking  above,  there  is  with 
crimes  against  children  also,  a  great  increase  toward  spring,  the 
maximum  being  reached  in  the  month  of  June,  after  which  there  is  a 
decrease,  with  the  minimum  in  winter.^  The  statistics  given  for 
France  show  also  that  in  this  country  the  periods  of  economic  prosper- 
ity bring  an  increase  of  these  crimes,  and  the  periods  of  depression  a 
decrease.^  And  it  is  probably  the  same  with  other  countries.  As 
has  been  said  also  of  the  crimes  against  adults,  all  this  shows  us  very 
little  of  the  etiology  of  these  crimes,  since  the  intensity  of  the  sexu^ 
life  in  general  rises  and  falls  in  accordance  with  the  economic  situation. 

Here  also  the  married  men  play  a  smaller  part  than  the  unmarried 
and  divorced ;  the  poor  clashes  show  a  larger  number  of  crimes  than 
those  that  have  property  (see  p.  616) ;  the  illiterate,  and  persons 
who  know  how  to  read  and  write  simply,  show  also  proportionately 
higher  figures  than  persons  with  a  higher  education,'  and  alcoholism 
again  takes  its  place  among  the  causes  of  this  crime.^ 

1  See  among  others  Garraud  and  Bernard^  "Des  attentats  h,  la  pudeur  et 
des  viols  sur  lea  enfants**,  pp.  404-405  ("Aroh.  d'anthr.  crim.'*,  I). 

*  See  Laf argue,  p.  293 ;  Garraud  and  Bernard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  408^-409. 

*  C/.  ** Reports  on  the  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  young  girls",  1882, 

I>.  37;   Dr.  L<idame,  '*De  la  prostitution  dans  ses  rapports  aveo  ralcoolisme, 
e  crime,  et  la  folie",  pp.  24-26;  and  Amschl,  "Aberglauben  als  Heilmittel", 
pp.  397,  398  ("Arohiv  f.  Krim-Anthr.  und  Krimixialstatistik",  XV). 

*  C/.  Tardieu,  op,  cit,,  pp.  21,  22;  Lavaseeur,  **La  population  fran^se", 
U,  p.  448 ;  Starke,  op.  cU.,  pp.  172,  173. 
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A  minute  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  sexual  crimes  committed 
upon  adults  and  of  those  upon  children  shows  that  a  part  of  the  latter 
are  of  a  character  quite  diflFerent  from  the  former.  By  comparing, 
for  example,  the  statistics  of  the  civil  status  of  persons  arraigned,  we 
see  that  the  number  of  married  men  and  widowers  is  proportionately 
much  greater  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  children  than  against 
adults.    The  following  table  shows  this :  ^ 

France,  187e-1880. 


CiYXL  Status. 

To   1,000.000  OF  THE   PorULATIOJf  OF 

E^A.CH  Group  thkrb  were  ARSAioirao 
FOB  Rape  Upon 

Adults. 

Children. 

Bachelors 

8 
S 
3 

37 

MfHTipd  m^m 

25 

Widowers 

50 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  occupation  of  the  two  groups 
of  these  criminals  (see  p.  616)  shows  that  in  the  crimes  upon  children, 
the  liberal  professions  show  twice  as  many  as  those  committed  upon 
adults.     The  same  is  true  of  merchants.^ 

The  figures  with  regard  to  education  show  that  the  illiterate  are 
about  equally  numerous  in  both  groups  of  criminals,  but  that  the 
percentage  of  those  who  have  a  higher  education  is  5  in  the  case  of 
crimes  upon  children,  and  barely  1  for  those  upon  adults.' 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  sexual  crimes  upon  adults  are  chiefly 
committed  in  the  country,  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers 
occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  statistics  of  those  upon 
children,  as  the  following  table  proves.* 

^  Socauet,  op,  cit,,  pp.  60  and  68. 

'In  nis  *'Die  fSrau  imd  der  Sozialismus",  Bebd  gives  almost  the  same 

Eroportion  for  Germany  without  indicating  the  source  from  which  he  takes 
is  figures.  As  he  remarks  the  percentage  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  would 
be  larger  if  those  interested  did  not  often  succeed  in  hushinfi^  the  matter  up. 
We  need  onlv  recall  the  revelations  made  by  the  "Pall  MtJl  Gazette"  (see 
^'Les  scandales  de  Londres"). 

'  Garraud  and  Bernard j  op,  dt,,  p.  432. 
*  Socquett  op.  cit.,  pp.  60  and  69. 
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France,  1876-1880. 


RBsmsNcx. 

Rape  ahd  Indbcsmt  Assault  Upon 

Adults. 

Children. 

% 

% 

Rural 

67 

«7 

6 

53 
43 

4 

Urban     

Unknown 

Contrary  to  what  we  find  with  regard  to  sexual  crimes  against 
adults  it  is  also  the  departments  with  the  great  cities  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rural  districts*  give  the  highest  figures.^ 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  these  data  that  sexual  crimes 
upon  children  and  those  upon  adults  have,  in  part  a  different  etiology. 
Many  sexual  crimes  upon  children  are  committed  by  persons  who 
could  also  satisfy  their  desires  with  adults,  but  abuse  children  instead. 
These,  then,  are  cases  of  sexual  perverts. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  causes  of  this  perversion  would  be 
ill  placed  in  the  midst  of  our  investigation  of  the  social  etiology  of 
crime,  for  they  are  principally  of  a  pathological  nature.  However 
prostitution  should  be  mentioned  as  contributing  more  to  sexual 
demoralization  than  any  other  cause.  As  Dr.'  Despr6s  says  in  his 
work  ''La  prostitution  en  France",  "Physicians  think  that  rape  ^  is  an 
aberration  of  the  genetic  faculty  and  that  this  crime  is  more  often  the 
result  of  satiety  than  of  deprivation  of  the  natural  exercise  of  the 
genital  functions." ' 

Dr.  Ladame  expresses  himself  thus.  "All  the  causes  which  divert 
the  genetic  faculty  from  its  natural  end  may  lead  to  crime,  and  among 
these  causes  prostitution  plays,  without  doubt,  the  principal  part."  * 

It  is  plainly  difficult  to  show  by  figures  the  degree  of  importance  of 

*  Cf,  Boumety  op.  cit,,  pp.  66-68 ;  Socquet,  op.  cU.,  p.  73 ;  Garraud  and 
Bernard^  op.  dt.^  p.  435. 

*  The  author  makes  the  mistake  of  omitting  here  the  words  "of  children." 
Statistics  show  that  it  is  especially  the  oounti^,  where  the  sexual  life  is  char- 
acterized rather  bv  grossness  than  by  perversion,  that  i>roduces  these  crimes. 
Dr.  Despr^  has  b^n  led  to  this  error  through  studying  the  geography  of 
rape  upon  children  and  upon  adults  at  the  same  time  —  by  wnicn  method 
thev  are  seen  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  cities  where  prostitution  exists 
exclusively.  An  examination  of  the  two  crimes  separately  gives  different 
results. 

•P.  43. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  24.  Cf.  Tarde,  "Penal  Philosophy",  p.  355,  and  Leww,  op. 
cit.,  p.  106. 
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prostitution  in  the  etiology  of  sexual  crimes.  The  Swiss  statistics, 
which  try,  though  very  imperfectly,  to  record  the  causes  of  crimes, 
say  that  5.3%  of  the  sexual  crimes  are  caused  by  prostitution.^  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  figure  is  too  low. 

We  may  add  in  conclusion  that  it  is  almost  always  upon  the  children 
of  the  poor  that  these  crimes  are  committed.  The  children  of  well- 
to-do  parents  are  so  well  guarded  that  crimen  against  them  are  the 
rare  exceptions.^ 

»  Op,  cit.,  p.  36. 

'  C/.  Birard  des  Glajeux,  *'Les  passions  oriminelles'*,  pp.  121,  122. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Additional  works  that  have  appeared 
recently  are:  R.  Qtuinterf  *'Die  Sittliohkeitsverbreohen " ;  F.  Leppmann, 
"  Die  Sittliohkeitsverbrecher  "  (very  interesting !) ;  de  Roos^  **  De  sexueele  crim- 
inaliteit";  L.  Wachholz,  '*Zur  Lehre  von  den  sexuallen  Delikten*';  E. 
Wvlffen,  **Der  Sexualverbrecher";  L.  FerrarUem  Capetti,  '*Reati  e  psioo- 
patie  sessuali ";  J.  Werthauer,  **  Sittlichkeits-deUkte  der  Grosa-stadt " ;  Kauf- 
mann,  op.  cit.j  pp:  133  ff. ;  M.  R.  Senf,  ''Qeschleohtstrieb  und  VerbrecheiJ'] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CRIMES  FROM  VENGEANCE  AND  OTHER  MOTIVES. 

Besides  economic,  sexual,  and  political  criminality,  there  is  still  a 
fourth  category  of  crimes,  the  motives  of  which  are  quite  diverse. 
We  shall  treat,  A.  Crimes  from  vengeance,  and  B.  Infanticide.  The 
first  group  is  important  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively;  the 
second,  especially,  qualitatively.  The  crimes  committed  from  other 
motives  are  either  very  rare,  or  very  insignificant,  or  may  be  explained 
by  the  same  causes  as  those  included  under  A,  and  hence  may  be 
p>assed  over  in  silence.^ 

A.  Crtmes  Committed  from  Vengeance. 

In  a  sociological  work  like  ours  we  need  not  consider  the  psychology 
of  vengeance.^  For  our  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  feeling 
is  innate  in  everyone,  although  in  different  degrees.  As  soon  as  one 
person  injures  another,  whether  bodily,  or  in  his  interests,  or  his 
honor,  the  desire  to  retaliate  in  one  way  or  another  immediately 
appears.  If  this  desire  transforms  itself  into  act,  this  act  calls  forth 
a  stronger  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  opposing  party,  etc.  It  is  this 
that  is  called  the  instinct  of  vengeance.^ 

^  For  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  motives  of  crime  see:  Liszt,  '*Die 
penrohologischen  Grundlaffen  der  Ejiminalpolltik*',  pp.  490-494  ("Zeit- 
scnr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strw.'',  XVl)  and  Starke,  '*Die  ^l^ments  essentiels  qui  aoivent 
fiffurer  dans  la  statistique  criminelle  et  des  moyens  de  les  rendre  compara- 
bles",  pp.  77,  78  (''Bulletin  de  Tinst.  intern,  de  statistique",  1889). 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  See  further  the  recent  studies  upon 
superstition  and  crime:  Ldwensiimm,  '*Aberglaube  und  Verbrechen*\ 
''Aberglaube  und  Gesetz**;  Wulffen,  **Psychologie  des  Verbreohens",  II, 
pp.  219-229;   Hellina,  ''Verbrechen  und  Aberglaube."] 

'Upon  the  psycnologv  of  vengeance  see  Steinmetz,  "Ethnologische 
Studien  zur  ersten  Entwicklung  der  Strafe*',  I»  PP<  99  ff. 

'Upon  the  instinct  of  vengeance  see:  A,  U,  Post,  "Bausteine  fOr  eine 
allgemeine  Reohtswissenschaft*',  I,  pp.  140  jf. ;  Cotajanni,  '*Sociologia 
cnminale**,  II,  p.  64;  Letourneauy  "  L^Svolution  jnridiaue'*,  pp.  7  jf. ;  Lo- 
f argue,  **Der  Ursprung  der  Idee  des  (}ereohten  und  Unreonten'*,  p.  421 
("Neue  Zeit",  1898-1899,  II). 
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We  must  then  begin  by  treating  the  causes  calling  forth  feelings  of 
revenge,  and  by  fixing  our  attention  upon  the  two  principal  categories 
of  causes,  those  which  spring  from  the  economic  life,  and  those  which 
are  due  to  the  sexual  life. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  the  causes  that  are  due  to  the  economic  life. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  mode  of  production  in  which  we 
live  is  competition,  strife  —  in  other  words,  doing  injury  to  others. 
So  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  the  desire  for  revenge  is 
excited  by  the  economic  life.  Many  sociologists  extol  the  beauty  of 
this  struggle  and  pretend  that  its  effect  upon  society  is  excellent. 
We  shall  refrain  from  examining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  state- 
ment ;  for  the  matter  in  hand  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  fortunate  victors,  but  simply  with  the  vanquished.  After  the 
exposition  of  the  present  system  of  production  it  is  superfluous  to 
show  all  the  opposing  economic  interests  and  the  feelings  resulting 
therefrom;  we  shall  mention  a  few,  and  the  others  will  be  easily 
understood. 

Imagine,  for  example,  the  state  of  mind  of  a  small  retailer  who  finds 
himself  totally  ruined  by  the  competition  of  a  large  department  store 
in  the  neighborhood ;  of  that  of  workingmen  suffering  great  privations 
during  a  strike,  who  see  themselves  supplanted  by  others,  who  think 
only  of  their  immediate  interest  in  acting  as  strike-breakers.  Or 
imagine,  again,  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  questions  of  inherit- 
ance awaken  vengeful  feelings.  And  side  by  side  with  all  this,  picture 
the  economic  life  of  village-communities  where  all  the  economic 
interests  were  parallel,  and  where  consequently  the  economic  life 
engendered  neither  envy  nor  jealousy.  Anyone  who  grasps  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  these  two  modes  of  production,  will  under- 
stand also  how  the  feelings  of  revenge  are  excited  by  the  present 
economic  system.^ 

In  the  second  place,  how  far  are  vengeful  feelings  aroused  by  sexu- 
ality ?  *  As  Sutherland  remarks  in  his  "Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Moral  Instinct",  there  are  no  peoples  who  are  not  more  or  less  jealous 
in  sexual  matters,'  but  great  differences  are  to  be  observed  in  this 
respect.  While  Nansen,  for  example  tells  how  the  Eskimo  women  are 
almost  ignorant  of  sexual  jealousy,^  there  are  other  peoples  among 

*  Cf,  Priming,  ''Soziale  Faktoren  der  Bjiminalitat",  p.  558,  and  Asehaf" 
Jenhurg,  **Das  Verbreohen  imd  seine  Bekampfung ",  p.  135. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  especially:  MUUer-Lyer,  "Phasen 
der  Liebe",  pp.  47  ^.J 

'See  Ferriani, ''L'amore  in  tribunali",  and  L.  Holtz,  "Les  crimes  pas- 
sionels'*,  upon  crimes  of  this  class. 

« II.  p.  131.  *  •*  Eskimo  life." 
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whom  the  woman  is  killed  by  her  husband  if  another  man  evinces  any 
regard  for  her.^ 

The  facts  show  that  the  greater  the  power  of  the  man  over  the 
woman,  the  greater  also  is  the  sexual  jealousy  of  the  man,  a  jealousy 
which,  among  other  things,  manifests  itself  in  the  very  severe  punish- 
ment of  adultery.^  He  who  has  a  right  to  something  wishes  to  keep  it 
for  himself  and  does  not  tolerate  injury  to  it  on  the  part  of  anyone  else. 
When  the  man  considers  the  woman  as  his  chattel,  or  when  he  has 
great  power  over  her,  sexual  jealousy  is  strengthened  by  the  feelings 
connected  with  property.  These  latter  feelings  were  more  pre- 
dominant among  the  primitive  peoples  than  true  sexual  jealousy,  a 
proof  of  which  is  that  fact  that  among  many  of  these  peoples  the  law 
of  hospitality  required  putting  the  wife  at  the  disposal  of  the  guest. 

From  the  present  form  of  marriage  (as  among  many  primitive 
peoples)  it  follows  that  each  party  has  a  right  with  relation  to  the 
other.'  The  violation  of  this  right  is  considered  as  a  serious  injury 
and  gives  rise  to  a  desire  for  revenge.  This  phenomenon  is  not 
natural,  but  historical.  If  the  present  state  of  society  did  not  neces-  | 
sitate  an  artificial  stability  in  sexual  relationships,  if  the  man  and  his 
wife  were  economically  independent,  they  would  not  believe  that  they  ' 
had  rights  over  each  other.* 

Here  is  the  first  bond  between  sexual  jealousy  and  the  social  environ- 
ment, but  there  is  also  a  second,  though  a  more  remote  one,  namely, 
that  it  is  with  those  who  have  a  gross  conception  of  the  relations  of 
man  and  wife,  that  revengeful  feelings  arise  after  love  disappears. 
Those  who,  because  of  the  environment  in  which  they  live,  have 
formed  a  different  idea  of  the  relation  between  man  and  wife,  while 
feeling  the  most  violent  grief,  remain  strangers  to  the  desire  for 
revenge.  He  who  knows  that  neither  love  nor  sympathy  can  be 
bidden,  knows  also  that  a  right  in  this  matter  can  bring  no  change  in 
the  feelings,  and  must  remain  only  a  nominal  thing ;  he  sees  only  the 
action  of  fate,  where  the  brute  sees  an  evil  will.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  number  of  crimes  of  passion  is  smaller  among  civilized  people 
than  among  the  partly  civilized. 

We  must  notice,  further,  one  kind  of  crime  of  passion,  the  revenge 
of  a  woman  seduced  and  then  abandoned.     Besides  sexual  jealousy 

^  See  Letoumeau,  **L* Evolution  du  manage  et  de  la  famille**,  p.  275. 

'  See  Steimmetz,  op,  cit.,  II,  p.  303,  and  SiUherland,  op,  oil.,  I,  chap.  VIII. 

'  It  is  plain  that  this  injfluenoes  also  those  relationships  that  are  not  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

*  There  is  almost  no  mention  of  sexual  jealousy  where  men  and  women 
both  occupy  an  independent  position.  Cf.  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society'*, 
p.  431. 
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there  are,  in  these  cases,  other  motives  playing  their  part.  Often  the 
woman  has  not  given  herself  for  love  alone,  but  also  with  the  prospect 
of  a  marriage,  or  a  betterment  of  her  economic  position.  It  is  not 
sexual  vengeance  that  is  the  sole  motive  here  then,  but  also  vengeance 
for  economic  reasons.^  Further  the  prohibition  of  inquiring  into  the 
question  of  paternity  may  also  enter  in.^ 

After  having  pointed  out  the  two  principal  categories  of  causes 
that  awaken  revengeful  feelings  we  must  now  enquire  why,  with 
certain  individuals,  these  feelings  are  translated  into  acts.  Many 
criminologists  prefer  to  find  environment  of  small  importance  in  these 
crimes  and  the  individual  factors  the  predominant  ones.  Let  us  see 
whether  the  facts  will  uphold  this  theory.  To  begin  with  let  us  ask 
what  the  movement  of  these  crimes  teaches  us. 

As  statistics  show,  they  increase  towards  spring,  reach  their  maxi- 
mum in  summer,  after  which  a  decrease  follows  with  the  minimum  in 
winter ;  as  the  following  table  proves.* 

Germany,  1883-1892. 
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Some  authors  seek  for  a  remote  explanation,  when  there  is  one 
near  at  hand :  in  summer  persons  are  more  in  contact  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  gives  opportunity  for  disputes,  and  an  increased  danger 
of  consequent  crimes. 

We  may  sum  up  the  principal  data  upon  the  movement  of  these 
crimes  in  relation  to  the  economic  situation  (given  in  Part  One  of  this 
work)  as  follows. 

England,  1840-1890. 

Fomasari  di  Verce  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  crimes  against 
persons  (represented  in  great  part  by  crimes  of  vengenace)  increase 

»  Cf,  HoUz,  op.  ciL,  pp.  52-54.  «  C/.  HolU,  op.  ciL,  pp.  147-149. 

•  '^Kriminalstatistik  fUr  das  Jahr  1894",  II,  p.  52. 
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in  times  of  economic  prosperity  and  vice  versa  (see  p.  144.     See  also 
the  data  of  Mayr,  pp.  43  and  44). 

Bavaria,  1881^1861. 

Mayr  shows  for  this  period  that  crimes  against  persons  increase 
when  the  price  of  grain  falls  and  vice  versa  (see  pp.  40-42). 

Italy,  1878-1890. 

According  to  Fomasari  di  Verce  there  is  a  diminution  of  homicides 
and  assaults  when  economic  conditions  grow  worse,  and  vice  versa 
(see  p.  143). 

New  South  Wales,  1882-1891. 

The  same  author  says  that  homicides  and  assaults  increase,  while 
minor  offenses  against  persons  decrease,  when  economic  conditions 
grow  worse  and  vice  versa  (see  p.  144). 

Prussia,  1864-1896. 

Dr.  Starke  and  Dr.  Mtiller  show  that  the  crimes  we  are  considering 
increase  when  economic  conditions  improve,  and  decrease  when  they 
grow  worse  (see  pp.  66  and  83).  However,  they  show  at  the  same 
time  that  these  phenomena  did  not  take  place  at  the  begihning  of  the 
period  observed  by  them.    Later  they  follow  the  regular  course.^ 

Canton  of  Zurich,  1858-1892. 

For  the  period  mentioned  Meyer  proves  that  crimes  against  persons 
increase  when  economic  conditions  improve  (see  p.  69). 

Examining  these  results  we  observe  that  the  crimes  in  question 
increase  in  the  priods  of  prosperity,  and  vice  versa ;  but  we  see  at 
the  same  time  that  there  are  also  noteworthy  exceptions  (New  South 
Wales  and  France),  and  that  in  Germany  in  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
this  tendency  is  no  longer  present.^    It  is  not  difficult,  it  seems  to  me, 

1  In  his  **Qetreidepreise  und  Ej-iminalitat  in  Deutsohland/*  H,  Berg 
shows  that  crimes  against  persons  in  Germany  were  not  influenced  by  eco- 
nomic occurrences  during  the  years  1882-1898  (pp.  31  ff.), 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  I  have  proved  the  same  for  1898-1908. 
(See  my  study,  "Verbrechen  und  Socialismus   ,  p.  808).] 

'  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  The  same  is  true  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  Austria,  Herz  has  shown  a  certain  relation  between  the  phenomena  in 
question  after  1863,  but  not  in  recent  years.] 
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to  explain  why  these  crimes  increase  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Men 
are  thrown  then  into  contact  more  frequently,  they  live  a  little  more 
for  amusement,  and  consume  (and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons)  more  alcohol  than  usual.  Some  authors  see  in  this 
movement  of  crimes  against  persons  a  natural  law,  according  to  which 
criminality  would  be  a  fixed  quantity,  manifesting  itself  in  economic 
crimes  in  periods  of  depression,  and  in  crimes  against  the  person  in 
periods  of  prosperity. 

As  I  have  already  said  more  than  once  this  theory  is  erroneous. 
If  it  were  really  true  that  an  improvement  of  the  economic  situation 
inevitably  brought  about  an  increase  of  crimes  against  persons,  the 
class  of  individuals  who  are  always  in  fairly  good  circumstances  would 
also  be  largely  guilty  of  these  crimes.  Statistics  show  us  the  con- 
trary. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  very  important  question,  what  are  the  classes 
of  the  population  which  are  especially  guilty  of  these  crimes  ?  As  the 
statistics  already  given  show  they  are  the  poorest  classes  (see  pp. 
437  jf .) .  In  Italy,  for  example,  89.8  %  of  those  who  commit  homicide, 
and  91.1%  of  those  guilty  of  assault,  were  indigent  or  had  only  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  though  these  form  but  60%  of  the  population. 
The  same  is  true  of  Austria,  and  the  statistics  of  occupations  gives  a 
similar  result  for  Germany  (see  pp.  441  and  442). 

The  statistics  that  give  information  upon  the  degree  of  education 
of  these  criminals  are  more  interesting  still.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
only  0.1%  of  those  guilty  of  assault  had  a  higher  education,  while 
40.5%  of  these  criminals  were  iUiterate,  and  59.4%  knew  only  how 
to  read,  or  to  read  and  write.  In  France  from  1896  to  1900  the  com- 
pletely illiterate  constituted  16%  of  those  guilty  of  assault,  and  15% 
of  the  assassins,  while  in  the  general  population  these  were  only  4.5% 
who  did  not  know  how  to  sign  their  names.  In  Italy  only  1  %  of  the 
assassins  and  only  0.6%  of  those  guilty  of  assault  had  a  higher  educa- 
tion, 99%  and  99.4%  respectively  were  iUiterate  or  knew  only  how  to 
read  and  write.     These  are  striking  figures. 

In  this  connection  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  geog- 
raphy of  these  crimes,  and  place  beside  the  figures  on  this  point  those 
of  illiteracy.  We  will  begin  with  a  table  of  figures  for  homicide  and 
assaults  followed  by  death,  for  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.^ 

» The  figures  for  homicide,  etc.,  are  taken  from  Ferri,  "  Atlanta  anUopo- 
logico-statistico  dell'  Omicidio",  pp.  246-248.  The  figures  for  illiteracy  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  taken  from  the  official 
statistics,  the  others  from  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book,  1902." 
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COUHTBT.* 


Italy 

Spain 

Hungary 

Austria 

Belgium 

Ireland  . 

France    . 

Scotland 

.iBngland 

Germany 

Holland 

-1 

> 


Ybass. 


1880-84 
1883-84 
1876-80 
1877-81 
1876-80 
1880-84 


« 


1882-84 
1880-81 


HoiaCIDB8  AND 

Abbaui/ts  followbo 

BT  Dbatr  to  100,000 

Imhabitamts. 


70.0 

64.9 

56.2 

10.8 

8.5 

8.1 

6.4 

4.4 

S.9 

8.4 

3.1 


Ybabb. 


1882 
1889 
1880 


« 


1882 


1883 

1881-82 

1880 


Illitbbact 


57.43 
68.10 
59.70 
40.10 
21.66 
30.00 
13.10 
11.00 
14.00 
1.54 
11.50 


No  one  will  deny  the  striking  parallelism  between  these  columns, 
the  highest  figures  for  homicide  being  found  where  there  are  also 
the  largest  figures  for  illiteracy.  As  we  have  seen  already,  however, 
international  statistics  have  inherent  defects.  The  following  figures 
are  better  in  this  regard :  ^ 

United  States. 


BiBTHPLACB. 


Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 

Germany 

England  and  Scotland    .     . 

Austria 

Ireland 

France 

Italy 


NUMBBB  or  HOMICIDBB 

Illitebact 

TO  100,000  Inhabitantb. 

%. 

5.8 

0.42 

9.7 

0.57 

10.4 

2.50 

12.2 

16.73 

17.5 

41.65 

27.4 

43.60 

58.1 

51.77 

We  have  here  also,  then,  a  striking  parallelism.  We  will  now  take 
up  the  geography  of  homicide,  etc.,  in  different  parts  of  one  country ; 
some  of  the  faults  inherent  in  the  geography  of  crime  are  thus  elimi- 
nated. 


*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  C/.  further :  Wadler,  op.  cil,,  pp. 
176  ff.,  upon  the  Balkan  States,  where  the  crimes  in  question  are  very  fre- 
(luent,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  is  very  low.  (In  Servia,  for  example, 
in  1900  there  was  a  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  about  79 !)] 

•From  Colajanni,  "L'homicide  en  Italy",  p.  49  ("Revue  Socialiste", 
1901). 
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Germany,  1893-1897.' 


Statbs  and  Provxncks. 


Bavaria  .  .  . 
West  Prussia  .  . 
Posen  .... 
£!ast  Prussia  .  . 
Silesia  .... 
Baden  (Grand  Duchy) 
Hesse  .... 
Alsace-Lorraine  . 
Pomerania  .  . 
Westphalia  .  . 
Germany  .  .  . 
Prussia  .  .  . 
Rhine  Province  . 
Wurtemburg  .  . 
Saxony  (Province) 
Brandenburg  .  . 
Hesse-Nassau .  . 
Hanover  .  .  . 
Sleswick-Holstein 
Saxony  (Kingdom) 


NuMBBB  or  Pebsons 

CONVICTBD  POB  SbBIOUB 
ASBAULTS  TO  100,000 
IlfH.\BrrANT8  OVER    12 

Ybabs  or  AoE.s 


391 
834 
326 
265 
252 
250 
248 
237 
227 
223 
219 
211 
201 
197 
185 
184 
161 
146 
106 
82 


Pebcbntaqb  or 
Illxtebatbs 

AMONG  THE  Rb- 

OBURB  1892-1893. 


0.03 
4.01 
1.72 
0.98 
0.57 
0.02 
0.03 
0.30 
0.22 
0.08 
0.38 
0.59 
0.08 
0.04 
0.07 
0.15 
0.14 
0.04 
0.10 
0.01 


Pebcbntaob  or  Votes 

GivsH  TO  TRB  Social- 

iBT  nf  THK  Election 

or  1898.> 


18.0 
4.9 
1.7 
18.8 
22.3 
19.1 
33.9 
22.7 
17.2 
17.7 
27.1 
24.1 
15.0 
20.3 
34.0 
35.6 
30.9 
25.6 
38.9 
49.4 


The  parallelism  between  the  first  two  columns  is  undeniable ;  the 
states  and  provinces  with  low  figures  for  illiteracy  show  also  a  small 
number  of  assaults,  and  vice  versa,  with  some  exceptions  —  notably 
Bavaria.  The  reason  why  Bavaria  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  un- 
doubtedly because  of  the  alcoholism  that  prevails  there. 

>  The  first  column  is  taken  from  ''Ejriminalstatistik  f.  d.  Jahr  1898**. 
II,  pp.  27-30;  the  second  from  **  Statistisohes  Jahrbuoh  f.  d.  deutsche 
Reich,  1894*',  p.  151 ;  the  last  is  fig^ured  from  *'Statistik  der  Reiohstagswah- 
len  von  1898",  p.  3. 

[  Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  In  my  study  already  quoted,  **Ver- 
brechen  und  Socialismus'*,  I  have  given  figures  for  1903-1907,  which  show  ia 
general  the  same  results.] 

*  I  have  chosen  the  crime  of  serious  assault,  because  it  is  committed  espe- 
cially out  of  revenge,  and  because  the  figures  for  homicide  are  too  small  in 
Germany  to  answer  for  this  table. 

'  Later  I  will  explain  why  these  figures  are  added. 
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United  States,  U»-1900.> 


Nevada 
Giloruio    . 
MooUna    . 


Misiuiippi 

Florida       .  . 

CalifoTDia  .  . 

Delaware   .  . 
Louiaiana  . 

Alabama    •  . 

Wjoming  .  . 

Harylaod  .  , 

Utah      .     .  , 

WMhington  . 


Emtuckj'  . 
Georgia 

S.  CaroUnB 
Virginia 


Mil 


Nebraska 
N.  Carolina  , 
United  States 
Rhode  Island 
Missouri    . 
S.  DakoU 
N.  Dakota 
W.  Virgima 
Indiana 
Minnesata 
Iu»a      .     . 
Michigan  . 
Oonnetticut 
Ohio     .     . 
Wisconsin 
New  York 
Illinois 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 
VenuoDt  .    .     . 


'Mi 


11.105 
11.147 
11,810 
li.44S 
12.623 
13,435 

15,306  I 
15,«9T  I 
20,1SS  I 


Although  lesa  complete  than  in  the  preceding  table,  the  parallelism 
here  is  nevertheless  striking;  all  the  states  below  the  average  for 
illiteracy,  except  one,  rank  low  also  in  the  number  of  murders. 
There  are  however  some  very  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general 
tendency,  some  states  with  small  figures  for  illiteracy  having  neverthe- 
less high  figures  for  homicide.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this,  the  details  with  regard  to  this  country  being  lacking 
(it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  newest  states  are  those  that  constitute 
the  exceptions).  The  relation  between  these  crimes  and  illiteracy  is 
undoiiable  however. 

>  From  Btnea,  "Soienoe  of  Penology",  Appendix  B. 
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Italy,  18S0-188S.t 


Pko^cm 

"lil 

l^_ 

.„.„ 

Pi 

u 

11 

h' 

.35° 

£3* 

s" 

CirgPDti    .     .      . 

36.5 

6S.15 

Italy  .    .    .    . 

7.0 

36.65 

«1.6 

58.35 

Lecce  .     .     . 

6.9 

58.67 

AveUino    .     .     . 

iS.5 

GO.OT 

Ascoli  Piceno   . 

8.7 

53.81 

CBltanisettu 

a».o 

38.02 

Pisa     ...     . 

6.0 

35.86 

CfttanMra 

27.3 

65.76 

Treviso   .     .     . 

5.9 

24.95 

Trapani    . 

ae.i 

58.49 

Cueno      .     .     . 

5.5 

18,88 

Cosenia 

is/} 

44.17 

Alessandria.     . 

5.8 

8.88 

Palermo 

n.s 

45.21 

Turin      .     .     . 

4.9 

19.71 

Napl« 

«.2 

46.15 

Florence .     .     . 

4.3 

36.16 

PotenM 

81.4 

55.63 

Genoa      .     .     . 

4.2 

24.16 

Caierte 

21.3 

43.11 

Mantua  .     .     . 

4.0 

25.06 

Aqiiik 

80.7 

38.66 

Ldine      .     .     . 

4.0 

11.08 

Calabria 

ig.fi 

4S.B5 

Venice     .     .     . 

S.9 

31.M 

Home  . 

17.7 

35.33 

Bologna.     .     . 

9.9 

24.88 

tial«TU> 

17.4 

60.37 

Sirnm.     .     .     . 

S.9 

48.» 

CBtAnia 

16.7 

64.04 

Kacenza .     .      . 

3.5 

37.82 

Chieti 

16.6 

67.44 

Padua      .     -     . 

3.0 

34.32 

Sassari 

16.1 

53.09 

Porto  Mauriiio 

3.0 

13.64 

Leghorn 

14.0 

15.68 

Novara    .      .      . 

2.0 

12.18 

Teramo 

13.B 

81.37 

Bergamu      .     . 

2.8 

27.00 

ArezH) 

1S.4 

38.60 

Vicenra  .     .     . 

2.6 

31.41 

Aocona 

13.1 

36.24 

2.5 

«0.7t 

Liwca. 

11.9 

18.49 

Emilia     .     .     , 

2.4 

33.08 

Messina 

1D.B 

49.5i 

Como      .     .     . 

2.3 

8.89 

Forli    . 

10.2 

49.63 

Pa^-ia       .     .     . 

2.3 

21.39 

10.2 

61.42 

Verona    .     .     . 

2.8 

31.86 

Bar!     . 

10.1 

64.80 

Ferrara    .     .     . 

2.2 

36.97 

10.1 

43.23 

Mudena  .     .     . 

1.8 

35.41 

Perupa 

10.0 

48,98 

Bdluno   .     .     , 

1.7 

25.62 

CagUari 

9.7 

68.08 

rrcmona       .      . 

1.8 

12.71 

Pesani  e  Urbino 

9.4 

63.94 

MiLin      .     .     . 

1.4 

1B.SS 

8.3 

34.46 

Parain     .     .     . 

1.1 

31.68 

Macerata      .     . 

7.5 

43.43 

In  this  country  alao  the  parallelism  b  undeniable;  almost  all  the 
provinces  with  low  figures  for  illiteracy  have  also  low  figures  for 
criminality,  and  vice  versa. 


=  To  my  regret  1  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  figures  for  1880-1883; 
the  differences  between  the  provinces  were,  however,  probably  the  same  M 
for  1896. 
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conclude,  here  are  some  figures  with  regard  to 

The  Netherlands,  1901.^ 


PftOTurcia. 


le     .     . 

P«    •     . 
Brabant 

gen 

i      .     . 

sel  .     . 

land 

lands  . 

Qd  .     . 

t      .     . 

Holland 

Holland 


Abbaultb  to 
100.000  Inhab- 

TTANTS. 


15.9 

1S.7 

12.9 

12.6 

8.8 

8.2 

8.2 

7.6 

7.3 

6.9 

4.2 

3.8 


Illitkract  among 
nu  CoNBCsipn. 

% 


7.2 
3.6 
4.1 
2.8 
2.3 
3.8 
1.7 
2.3 
2.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 


ive  here  then  a  confirmation  in  a  general  way  of  the  rule  proved 
her  countries. 

riew  of  all  the  preceding  data  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  less 
;ed  persons  who  commit  crimes  of  this  class.  How  is  this  to  be 
ned  ?  This  is  what  we  shall  proceed  to  examine. 
*  first  reason  is  that  the  more  civilized  a  person  is  the  less  revenge- 
clings  arise  when  some  one  injures  him.  The  more  the  motives 
ions  are  appreciated,  the  less  the  desire  for  revenge  springs  up. 
d  wants  to  revenge  himself  even  upon  an  inanimate  object  that 
iirt  him ;  it  is  almost  the  same  with  uncivilized  peoples,  who  so 
take  account  of  the  motives  of  human  action.  It  is  not  so 
igo  that  men  took  vengeance  upon  maniacs,  a  thing  which  could 
ippen  today. 

the  second  place,  when  the  idea  of  revenge  arises  in  a  civilized 
le  is  more  in  a  position  to  restrain  himself  than  the  uncivilized ; 
ess  impulsive ;  he  knows  that  later  he  will  repent  of  his  act,  and 
t  may  have  disagreeable  consequences  for  him. 
the  third  place  civilization  inspires  a  great  aversion  to  acts  of 
ice. 
IS  we  come  to  the  correlation  between  these  crimes  and  the 

le  first  column  is  from  **De  orimineele  statistiek  van  1901  *',  the  second 
'  Jaarcijfers  voor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden,  1901 ",  p.  47. 
»TB  TO  THE  American  Edition  :   In  my  study,  "  Misdaad  en  socialisme", 
»  given  the  fig^ures  for  a  longer  period  (1901-1905),  which  confirm  in 
1  the  results  given  above  (p.  35).] 
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education  of  the  poor.  The  child  is  often  moved  to  revenge,  there  is 
no  inner  check  to  restrain  his  passions.  When  his  education  has  been 
neglected  he  runs,  as  his  age  advances,  more  danger  than  others  of 
being  guilty  of  these  crimes.  And  then  children  are  very  imitative. 
If  we  had  good  statistics  with  regard  to  violent  criminals  we  should 
see  that  they  almost  always  spring  from  surroundings  in  which  vio- 
lence is  common.  All  authors  who  are  especially  concerned  with  this 
matter  are  in  agreement  on  this  point.^  The  fact  that  parents  among 
the  lower  classes  use  blows  as  a  means  of  instruction  has  for  its  national 
consequence  that  when  the  children  are  grown  they  themselves  have 
no  fear  of  making  use  of  violence.^ 

One  further  observation  must  be  made  here.  Many  persons  think 
it  quite  natural  that  one  should  not  have  the  right  to  avenge  himself 
for  an  injury.  Sociology,  however,  teaches  us  quite  otherwise. 
Among  primitive  peoples  revenge,  instead  of  being  a  thing  prohibited^ 
is  a  sacred  duty.  Little  by  little  vengeance,  at  first  unlimited,  be- 
came confined  to  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth" ;  this  in 
turn  was  replaced  by  the  so  called  "composition";  and  this  in  its 
turn  yielded  to  penalties  inflicted  by  an  authority  superior  to  both 
parties.^ 

If  we  enquire  which  are  the  countries  where  homicides  and  assaults 
are  committed  most  frequently  we  find  that  they  are  the  most  back- 
ward, and  thus  give  a  picture  of  time  past.  Here  we  have  in  mind 
especially  Sicily  (see  the  table  with  regard  to  Italy  some  pages  higher) 
and  Corsica  (while  between  1880  and  1884  there  was  an  annual  aver- 
age of  6.4  homicides  to  the  million  inhabitants,  the  figure  for  homi- 
cides in  Corsica  was  110.2).  Nothing  is  more  mistaken  than  to 
believe  that  we  have  here  a  question  of  race.  As  Professor  Tarde 
remarks  (see  the  quotation  on  pp.  109-110),  there  have  been  times 
when  the  people  of  these  countries  were  much  less  violent  than  the 
northern  peoples,  now  so  little  given  to  this  kind  of  crime.  These  two 
islands  have  so  high  a  figure  because  the  "vendetta"  is  still  universal 
there,  and  because  it  is  considered  as  a  duty.^ 

Although  in  less  degree,  the  case  is  almost  the  same  with  the  lower 
classes  of  other  countries  as  regards  this  type  of  crime.  There  are 
those  who  from  their  manner  of  life  most  resemble  our  distant  ances- 

1  Cf,  Moreau  (of  Tours),  "L'homicide  oommis  par  les  enfants**,  pp.  53 
and  77;  Ferriani,  "Entartete  Mutter",  pp.  73  and  167,  and  **Minderjahrig6 
Verbreoher",  pp.  134  #. 

»  Cf,  E.  Key,  **Das  Jahrhundert  des  Kindes",  p.  149. 

*  Steinmetz,  **Ethnologischen  Studien  zur  ersten  Entwicldung  der  Strafe*** 
I,  pp.  299  Jf. 

*  C/.  Cohjanni,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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tors.  They  are  not,  at  least  so  much  as  other  classes  of  society, 
instilled  with  the  idea  that  they  have  no  right  to  avenge  themselves 
personally.  On  the  contrary  it  is  often  considered  an  act  of  cowardice 
to  allow  an  insult  or  an  injury  to  pass  without  taking  revenge.  This 
is  why  the  police  are  often  resisted  and  their  interference  considered  as 
an  intrusive  meddling  with  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  less  civilized 
classes  are  guilty  of  these  crimes,  and  thus  we  are  given  an  idea  of 
their  etiology. 

In  the  first  table  upon  the  relation  between  illiteracy  and  serious 
assaults  (Germany)  we  added  also  the  percentage  of  votes  given  to 
the  socialists.  As  the  table  shows  the  percentage  of  these  votes  is  in 
general  smaller  in  the  localities  where  the  kind  of  crime  of  which  we 
have  been  treating  is  most  frequent;  and  vice  versa.  It  is,  then, 
evident  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  two  phenomena,  and 
this  is  easily  explained.  In  the  working  circles  in  which  socialism  is 
beginning  to  make  its  way,  there  is  growing  little  by  little,  an  interest 
in  things  other  than  those  which  formerly  occupied  the  working-men 
in  their  leisure  hours.  They  begin  to  beome  civilized  and  to  have  an 
aversion  to  the  coarser  amusements.  At  the  same  time  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  is  awakened  in  them,  and  thus  a  powerful  moral  check  is 
created. 

It  was  especially  the  figures  for  the  crimes  of  vengeance  that  we 
placed  beside  those  the  votes  given  to  the  socialists,  since  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  phenomena  stands  out  very  distinctly.  This 
correlation,  however,  holds  for  criminality  in  general,  for  almost  all 
the  countries  with  a  large  number  of  socialist  voters  show  also  fairly 
low  figures  for  criminality,  and  vice  versa.  Nevertheless  this  correla- 
tion is  not  as  great  for  other  crimes  as  for  those  which  we  are  at  present 
considering,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  criminals 
who  are  guilty  of  them  are  not  much  like  other  criminals,  especially 
those  who  have  no  respect  for  property  (criminals  from  poverty 
excepted).  These  last,  greedy  of  pleasure,  and  always  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests,  are  those  who,  as  regards  the  intensity  of  their 
social  instincts,  occupy  the  last  place.  All  this  is  inapplicable  to 
criminals  by  violence ;  they  are  not  always  really  wicked,  and  after 
their  crime  they  often  show  a  sincere  repentance.  Socialism  exercises 
no  influence  upon  the  category  of  individuals  from  whom  the  economic 
criminals  (from  cupidity)  are  recruited,  persons,  that  is  to  say,  who 
think  only  of  their  own  interest,  and  show  themselves  insensible  to  a 
movement  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  working  class. 
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We  have  still  to  speak  of  one  question  which  is  sometimes  put  in 
treating  of  this  subject.  If  it  is  true,  says  some  one,  that  it  is  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  their  lack  of  civilization 
that  the  lower  classes  commit  the  crimes  in  question,  these  crimes 
must  little  by  little  present  themselves  less  often,  for  the  development 
of  these  classes  is  improving,  even  if  only  gradually.  Now  criminal 
statistics  do  show  a  gradual  diminution  in  these  crimes.  Homicide, 
the  gravest  form,  has  continually  decreased  in  England,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Sweden  (where  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
figure),  and  in  Italy  (where  a  considerable  diminution  has  been 
shown). ^  If  we  had  criminal  statistics  much  more  ancient  than  the 
existing  ones  it  would  be  shown  that  this  crime  has  decreased  enor- 
mously compared  with  remote  epochs.  The  progress  of  civilization 
in  the  lower  strata  of  society  is  very  slow,  and  criminal  statistics  are 
all  of  relatively  recent  date. 

Germany  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  country  where  there  has 
been  any  considerable  increase  in  these  crimes  (except  those  against 
life)  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This  exception  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
invalidate  the  rule.  The  lack  of  civilization  among  the  lower  orders 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  these  crimes ;  the  innumerable  conJSicts^  engen- 
dered by  the  present  social  system  are  also  a  cause.  Besides,  the 
impulse  given  by  the  economic  development  in  Germany  during  this 
period  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  other  countries ;  it  has  seen  its 
population  grow  and  become  congested,  and  conflicts  increase  in  like 
proportion,^  a  cause  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  civilization  which 
brings  it  about.  Further  there  is  the  possibiUty  that  the  police  and 
the  courts  have  been  more  efficient  during  this  period,  so  as  to  make 
the  increase  of  crime  seem  greater  than  it  really  is.'  Finally,  alcohol- 
ism is  increasing,  and  may  also  neutralize  the  effect  of  civilization.^ 

>  For  Italy,  in  addition  to  the  official  statistics  already  cited,  see  Colc^anni, 
'*L'homicide  en  Italie",  pp.  43,  44,  51-52.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
figures  for  the  movement  of  these  crimes  in  other  countries. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Herz  mentions,  for  Austria  (1862- 
1899)  a  decrease  of  crimes  in  their  most  serious  form  and  an  increase  in  the 
less  serious.  For  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  criminal  statistics  show  a  remark- 
able decrease ;  in  England  this  decrease  has  been  very  considerable  in  recent 
years,  and  for  all  forms  of  these  crimes.  In  Belgium  there  is  a  decrease  for 
the  more  serious  forms,  the  others  remaining  stationary.  In  the  Nether- 
lands there  has  been  a  decrease  in  recent  years.  In  the  United  States  the 
crimes  in  question  seem  to  be  increasing  (c/.  J,  W.  Gamer,  "Homicide  in 
American  Cities"  ("Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology",  III,  p.  675).i 

*.C/.  Starke,  "Verbrechen  imd  Verbrecher  in  Preussen",  p.  236,  and  Berg, 
"Qetreidepreisen  und  Ejriminalitat  in  Deutschland  seit  1882",  pp.  34  Jf. 

•  Cf.  Liu:,  "Sozial-politisches  Handbuch",  p.  152. 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Later  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
last  remark  is  perfectly  correct.     In  recent  years  (about  the  beginning  of 
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We  come,  then,  to  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  this  kind  of 
dime,  namely  alcoholism.  Not  only  is  chronic  alcoholism  demoraliz- 
ing (as  we  have  seen  on  pp.  509  jf.)>  but  drunkenness  at  the  acute  stage 
makes  a  person  more  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  able  to  control  his  instincts  and  passions.  Further, 
the  degree  of  civilization  reached  by  the  individual  has  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  conduct  when  he  is  intoxicated ;  the  civilized  man  is 
then  much  less  dangerous  than  the  man  without  education.  Dr. 
Grotjahn  puts  it  as  follows:  "The  development  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness is  not  without  influence  upon  the  harmlessness  or  danger  of 
intoxication.  Persons  in  whom  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  has  been  sharpened  by  education, 
whether  they  owe  this  to  their  teachers  or  their  parents  or  to  their 
own  experience,  in  case  they  become  intoxicated  to  the  point  of  having 
their  minds  clouded,  will  still  always  keep  a  remnant  of  their  power  of 
judgment,  which  will  hold  them  back  from  violent  and  disastrous 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  lack  all  moral 
training,  the  scanty  moral  restraints  which  check  their  native 
impulses  most  quickly  disappear.'* 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  process  caused  by  large  doses  of 
alcohol  not  coming  properly  within  the  scope  of  a  sociological  work 
like  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  great  quantities  of  alcohol  un- 
doubtedly do  have  this  effect.^  We  shall  accordingly  pass  on  to  the 
question  of  the  correlation  between  violent  crime  and  the  acute  stage 
of  alcoholism. 

There  are  different  ways  of  attempting  to  settle  this  question.  In 
Part  One  we  have  seen  that  some  authors  have  tried  the  dynamic 
method,  Fomasari  di  Verce,  for  example,  showing  that  in  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  New  South  Wales,  these  crimes  increase  and 
diminish  with  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  Professor  Ferri  shows  that 
during  the  years  1849-1880  the  increase  and  diminution  of  cases  of 
assault  in  France  coincide  with  the  success  and  failure  of  the  vintage.' 

the  century) ,  the  oonsumption  of  alcohol  has  decreased,  and  also  the  crimes 
in  question :  c/.  my  study  **  Verbrechen  und  Sozialismus",  pp.  807  ff.] 

***Der  Alkohofismus ",  p.  57.  Cf.  0,  Lang,  **Alkoholgenu8z  und  Ver- 
brechen", pp.  50,  51. 

•See  A.  Baer,  "Der  Alcoholismus",  pp.  30  ff.;  Grotjahn,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
52  ff.;  Aschaffenburg,  ''Alkoholgenusz  una  Verbrechen",  pp.  73-77  ("Zeit- 
8ohr.  f.  ges.  Strafw.",  XX.  This  is  also  to  be  found  in  *'Das  Verbrechen  und 
seine  Bek&mpfung",  pp.  69-72.) 

'  **Sociologie  criminelle",  p.  222. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  for  Qermany  Bonger,  op.  cit., 
pp.  807  ff. ;  for  Austria :  Herz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57  ff. ;  for  Belgium :  Jacqiuirt, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  98  ff. ;  and  for  the  Netherlands :  Bonger,  op.  cit.,  p.  27.] 
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Another  method  consists  in  inquiring  what  day  of  the  week  assaults 
are  most  frequent.  If  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  really  an  important 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  these  crimes  more  of  them  must  be  committed 
upon  Sunday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  for  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is 
greatest  on  these  days.  The  following  table  throws  some  light  on  the 
matter.^ 

Number  of  Asbaults  Committed  on  Different  Days. 


Sunday  . 
Monday  . 
Tuesday  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday . 


Vienna 
(1896-97). 

KORNSXTBinU} 

(1896-97). 

Canton  or 
Zurich 
(1890). 

68 

72 

60 

49 

12 

22 

27 

11 

19 

14 

41 

19 

15 

18 

4 

28 

11 

18 

DU88EU>0SF. 


121 

32 
9 
9 
5 
4 

35 


Worms 
(1890-98). 


142 
57 
$4 
34 
85 
27 
37 


The  figures  and  the  thesis  agree,  then,  perfectly.  It  is  plain,  to  be 
sure,  that  we  cannot  charge  all  the  cases  falling  on  Sunday  to  alcohol, 
since  people  come  together  more  on  that  day,  and  hence  the  danger  of 
a  conflict  is  greater,  but  most  of  the  Sunday  cases  are  certainly  due  to 
alcohol. 

Other  authors  compare  the  geography  of  these  crimes  with  the 
consumption  of  alcohol.  Professor  Aschaffenburg,  for  example,  in 
the  study  already  quoted,  points  out  the  fact  that  in  Grermany  the 
countries  with  the  greatest  number  of  assaults  are  also  those  where 
there  is  the  largest  consumption  of  alcohol.^ 

However,  although  these  indirect  methods  are  not  without  value, 
it  seems  to  me  that  since  they  contain  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty 
they  yield  to  the  direct  method.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall 
follow  here  especially  the  direct  method  and  shall  indicate  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  have  committed  these  crimes  when  they  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Though  making  use  of  this  direct  method  I  do 
not  think  it  infallible,  but  it  is  less  liable  to  error  than  the  others. 

>  The  first  two  columns  have  been  taken  from  Ldffler,  "Alkohol  und 
Verbrechen",  pp.  533,  534;  the  third  from  Lana,  op,  cU.,  p.  43;  and  the 
two  others  from  Aschaffenburg,  op.  cU.,  pp.  86  ana  88. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  See  also:  E.  Kdrz,  "Zur  Prophylaze 
der  Roheitsdelikte",  and  C.  UoUer^  *'Alkohol  und  Verbreohen  in  Nieder- 
baym."] 

'P.  92.  See  also  Merens,  '*Over  het  onderzoek  narr  den  invloed  der 
dronkenschap  op  de  oriminaliteit'',  pp.  17Q-200. 

'  See  the  criticism  of  these  methoos  in  Merena,  op.  ciL,  pp.  128  Jf. 
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The  especial  weakness  of  it  is  that  the  persons  who  are  accused  pre- 
tend in  extenuation  that  they  committed  their  crimes  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness.  Grood  statistics  do  not  rely  solely  upon  the  statements 
of  the  prisoners,  but  also  upon  the  facts  brought  out  at  the  trial. 
And  then,  as  Professor  L5f9er  remarks,  all  those  arraigned  are  not 
acute  enough  to  simulate  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and  there  are  even 
those  who,  although  addicted  to  overindulgence  in  alcohol,  will  deny 
that  they  were  intoxicated,  either  from  shame,  or  for  fear  of  a  more 
severe  punishment. 

Most  criminal  statistics  do  not  concern  themselves  with  this  subject, 
and  even  those  that  do  are  less  detailed  than  we  might  wish.  Never- 
theless they  are  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  prove  the  correlation  in  ques- 
tion. 

Austria,  1896-1897.1 


0 

Cbime*. 

Pkxcentaos  or  Convicts  who  Com- 

lOTTBD  THEIR  CrIMBS  IN  A  StATB 

or  Dbunkknnxss. 

Vienna. 

Komeuburg. 

HAhfJIion    .»» 

77.7 
63.4 
56.8 
54.1 

70.0 

^MicioYKf  iTiifl'^bi^  - 

43.5 

Threats      .    .    . 

46.7 

Sf^riouii  AAftAiilt^  .     ,     .......... 

56.4 

Baden  (Grand  Duchy),  1896. 

In  1895  64%  of  the  cases  of  rebellion  and  46%  of  the  assaults  were 
committed  in  a  state  of  inebriety.^ 


Belgium,  1872-1896. 

Out  of  the  2,045  convicts  who  entered  the  central  prison  at  Louvain 
from  1874  to  1895,  344  or  16.8%  were  drunk  at  the  time  of  conmiit- 
ting  the  crime ;  of  the  ISO  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  5S,  or  40.7% ; 
of  the  88  condenmed  to  death  38,  or  43.1%.'  If  we  consider  that  a 
very  great  number  of  these  criminals  were  guilty  of  economic  crimes, 
and  doubtless  did  not  commit  these  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the 
percentage  of  those  who  must  have  committed  crimes  of  vengeance 
in  such  a  condition  becomes  very  large. 


[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  For  Austria  see  Herz^  op.  ctt.,  pp.  31  Jf., 
ana  for  the  Netherlands :  Banger,  op.  cU.,  p.  35.] 
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France. 

At  the  penitentiary  congress  at  Brussels  Marambat  reported  that 
out  of  a  total  of  787  convicted  of  homicide,  assault,  etc.,  studied  by 
him,  there  were  260  or  33%  who  committed  their  crimes  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness.^ 

Hungary,  1897. 

At  the  same  congress  Dr.  J.  Fekete  stated  that  in  1897,  75%  of  the 
25,000  street  brawls,  66  %  of  the  1,574  cases  of  resistance  to  the  authori- 
ties, 50%  of  the  13,564  serious  assaults,  and  most  of  the  homicides 
were  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication.^ 

Massachusetts,  1894-1895.' 

PeRCKMTAOB  op  CHIIfSS  COH- 
CROfES.  MITTKD   IN   A  StaTK  OF 

Intoxication. 

Malicious  mischief 70.0 

Homicide 64.7 

Threats  and  violence 59.6 

Murder 25.0 

Resistance    to  officers 19.0 

Norway,  188^1889.^ 

Pebckntaqb  op  Prisonebs  wbo 

CbIMBS.  bad  COIUCTTTKD  THUR  CBnOBB  DT 

A  State  op  Intoxicatiox. 

Resistance  to  officers 81.8 

Homicide 66.6 

Assault 55.0 

Threats 40.0 

Netherlands,  1901. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  Netherlands  being  among  the  few 
that  give  any  information  upon  this  point,  the  following  table  is  of 
real  importance :  * 

Pbrcentaob  op  Convicts  who 
Crimes.  ComoTTED  trbib  Crimbi  in  ▲ 

State  op  Imtoxication. 

Serious  assaults 51.88 

Resistance  to  officers 58.04 

Malicious  mischief 41.69 

Threats S9.77 

Assaults 81.87 

1  "Actes  eto.",  p.  113. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:   For  Franoe  see  also  M.   Yptm^ 
L'alooolisme  et  la  oriminalit^"  ("Ajohives  d'anthr.  crim.",  XXVII).l 
"  **  Actes  etc.",  p.  58. 
»  Merens,  op.  cil,,  p.  126. 

*  Merens,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

•  **Criinineele  Statistiek,  1901",  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 
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Sweden,  1887-1897. 

During  this  period,  out  of  2,020  convicted  of  crimes  against  the 
authorities,  1,648,  or  81.5%,  had  committed  their  crimes  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  4,858,  or  67.4%  out  of  6,464  convicted  of  murder, 
homicide,  and  other  crimes  of  violence.^ 

Switzerland,  1892-1896. 

The  official  statistics  for  these  years  tell  us  that  34.8%  of  the  assaults 
and  homicides  were  caused  by  alcohol.^ 

It  cannot  be  claimed,  of  course,  that  none  of  these  crimes  would 
have  been  committed  if  their  authors  had  not  been  drunk,  but  every- 
one will  agree  with  me  that  these  high  percentages  show  that  acute 
alcoholism  is  a  very  important  cause. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  remarks  upon  the  etiology  of 
these  crimes,  and  have  shown  that  the  principal  causes  are,  first, 
the  present  structure  of  society,  which  brings  about  innumerable 
conflicts;  second,  the  lack  of  civilization  and  education  among  the 
poorer  classes ;  and  third,  alcoholism,  which  is  in  turn  a  consequence 
of  the  social  environment.' 

What  part  is  played  in  these  crimes  by  the  so-called  individual 
factors?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  like  that  which  the  individual 
factors  play  in  other  crimes  —  they  explain  in  part  which  are  the 
individuals  that  commit  the  crimes,  but  they  do  not  explain  why  the 
crimes  are  committed. 

This  is  totally  contrary  to  what  many  criminologists  claim,  namely 
that  it  is  especially  the  effect  of  individual  factors  that  is  seen  in  these 
crimes.  Statistics  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  this.  If  it  were  true  these 
crimes  ought  to  appear  equally  in  all  classes  of  society,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  the  case.  A  choleric  person  naturally  runs  more 
danger  of  committing  such  a  crime  than  one  who  is  phlegmatic; 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  in  all  classes  the  proportion  of  the  persons 
bom  with  a  choleric  disposition  is  the  same.  However,  the  influence 
of  environment  brings  it  about  that  in  the  well-to-do  classes  even  the 

*  Wieselgren,  "Rapport  sur  rinfluenoe  de  ralooolisme  sur  la  criminality" 
("Actes  du  Congrds  penitent,  de  Bnixelles'*). 

«  P.  36. 

•[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  In  his  "Anthropologie  der  nioht- 
bedtzenden  Klassen'*,  Niceforo  defends  the  thesis  that  the  crimes  in  question 
are  caused  by  the  phj-siological  poverty  of  the  poor  classes,  in  its  turn  a  con- 
sequence of  environment  (pp.  369  ff,).] 
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choleric  run  little  danger  of  such  a  crime.  Superficial  civilization 
(for  a  veneer  is  all  that  a  great  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  iK>ssesses)  is 
sufficient  to  Umit  these  crimes  to  an  insignificant  minimum. 

The  obviousness  of  the  reasons  which  have  caused  these  acts  to  be 
classed  as  crimes  is  such  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  them.  In  a 
society  like  ours,  with  its  numerous  conflicts  and  its  dense  population, 
life  would  be  impossible  if  the  individual  were  not  forbidden  to 
avenge  himself  personally.  Sociology  teaches  us  that  vengeance,  at 
first  permitted,  and  even  obligatory,  has  become  a  prohibited  act, 
because  of  the  great  harm  it  does  to  society.^ 

B.  Infanticide. 

.  There  are  two  chief  motives  for  infanticide,  which  operate  separately 
jor  together,  namely,  fear  of  dishonor,  and  poverty.  We  shall  speak 
(first  of  the  former  and  put  the  question  to  begin  with,  what  sort  of 
persons  are  guilty  of  this  crime  .^     Criminal  statistics  answer  that — 

First,  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  women. 

Second,  they  are  unmarried  women  much  oftener  than  married. 

Third,  the  guilty  are  almost  exclusively  very  poor.  According  to 
Italian  statistics  88.1  %  of  them  are  indigent ;  in  Austria,  90.8% ;  and 
there  are  no  rich  or  well-to-do  women  among  them. 

Fourth,  the  women  of  the  working  class  are  much  more  often  guilty 
than  those  of  the  independent  class,  and  the  class  of  domestics  fur- 
nishes especially  a  very  high  figure  (Grermany).  These  results  are 
confirmed  by  the  data  of  other  coimtries.  In  Austria  80%  of  those 
convicted  between  1880  and  1882  were  domestics,^  and  in  France  the 
same  was  true  of  35%  of  those  convicted  between  1876  and  1880.* 

Fifth,  the  women  working  in  the  fields  are  especially  likely  to  fall 
into  this  crime  (Germany) ;  the  data  of  other  countries  also  show  that 
it  is  especially  in  the  coimtry  that  infanticide  is  committed.  Dr. 
Socquet  shows  that  in  France  between  1871  and  1875  there  were,  to 
the  million  inhabitants,  35  persons  arraigned  out  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  22  to  the  urban.* 

Sixth,  illiteracy  is  very  frequent  among  those  convicted  of  infan- 
ticide.    We  have  seen  that  in  Austria  39.5%,  in  France  20.0%,  and 

^  Cf,  SteinmetZf  op.  ciL,  I,  Ft.  III. 

>  T.  W.  Teifen,  ''Das  soziale  Elend  und  die  besitzenden  EZlassen  in  Oester- 
reich",p.  171. 

'  SocqueU  "Contribution  ^  T^tude  statistique  de  la  oriminalitd  en  France, 
1876-1880",  p.  41. 

*  OV'  at,,  p.  36. 
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in  Italy  92.9%  were  illiterate.  Women  knowing  more  than  how  to 
read  and  write  were  not  found  among  these  criminals. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  infanticide  are  identical ;  it  generally  is,  as 
Foamier  says,  "a  girl  who  has  allowed  herself  to  have  a  child  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  municipality",  and  who  has  been  abandoned 
by  her  lover. 

The  ruling  moral  ideas  place  before  her  a  frightful  dilemma;  if 
her  pregnancy  is  known  by  those  about  her  and  the  child  remains 
alive,  she  is  covered  with  ignominy,  and  a  painful  life  awaits  her. 
On  the  other  hand  if  she  makes  the  child  disappear,  the  others  ignore 
everything,  and  she  avoids  dishonor  and  its  consequences.  She 
therefore  attempts  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  as  long  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  of  a  miscarriage.  But  when  she  finds  herself  disappointed, 
when  not  only  terrible  physical  pains,  but  also  mental  tortures  are 
making  her  almost  mad  ^  —  then  it  happens  that  she  kills  her  child. 

Statistics  show  that  most  of  these  crimes  are  committed  by  women 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  number  of  unmarried  mothers  is  here 
relatively  great;  infanticide  is  quite  rare  (though  a  little  more  fre- 
quent than  one  would  suppose  from  the  criminal  statistics).  There 
must  be  special  circumstances,  therefore,  to  lead  some  of  these  women 
to  this  crime.  As  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  marriage,  the  ideas  of 
intimate  relations  between  persons  who  are  not  married  are  much 
less  severe  in  the  proletariat,  than  in  the  bourgeoisie  (a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  social  causes  of  marriage  are  much  less  strong  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former),  so  that  among  the  proletariat  these 
relations  are  pretty  common.  If  they  have  consequences,  the  father 
and  mother  generally  marry.  In  this  case  the  idea  of  killing  the 
child  does  not  come  to  the  woman.  The  unmarried  mothers  (very 
often  domestics),  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime  are  especially  those 
who,  seduced  and  then  abandoned  by  men  of  a  higher  class,  have  no 
family  that  can  receive  them. 

Besides  women  of  the  working  class,  there  are  also  among  the  in- 
fanticides some  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  where  the  moral  disapproval 
of  extra-matrimonial  sexual  commerce  is  very  severe. 

Not  all  women  who  find  themselves  in  the  situation  described 
commit  the  crime  in  question,  of  course.  One  will  reason  more  than 
another,  and  will  prefer  dishonor  to  the  danger  of  a  criminal  trial; 
one  woman  has  the  maternal  instinct  more  fully  developed  than 
another,  etc.     In  relation  to  the  social  sentiments  we  see  here  a  situa- 

'  Cf,  Dr,  Audriffent,  '^Quelques  oonsid^rations  sur  Tinfantioide**,  p.  5 
("Archives  d'anthrop.  crim.",  XVII). 
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tion  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  most  crimes.  Crime  is 
an  egoistic  act,  that  is  to  say  an  act  which  injures  the  interests  of 
others.  This  is  true  of  infanticide,  but  this  differs  from  most  of  the 
other  crimes  in  being  committed  to  escape  moral  disapproval,  while 
they  are  committed  only  to  obtain  a  personal  proiSt  or  to  satisfy  the 
passions.  This  is  why  those  guilty  of  infanticide  are  not  generally 
those  whose  social  sentiments  have  little  intensity,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  with  those  who  are  guilty  of  economic  or  sexual  crimes.  Infan- 
ticides are  persons  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  others,  while  those 
who  have  Uttle  social  feeling  easily  bear  shame.^ 

These  individual  differences  explain  in  part  which  are  the  individ- 
uals who  become  guilty  of  the  crime  in  question,  but  not  the  cause 
of  its  existence.  There  are  only  a  few  crimes  whose  social  origin  is 
as  clear  as  that  of  infanticide.  If  the  present  structure  of  society 
did  not  make  the  present  form  of  marriage  necessary,  and  thus  bring 
about  moral  disapprobation  of  extra-matrimonial  sexual  relations, 
there  would  be  no  infanticide  caused  by  fear  of  dishonor.^ 

The  repression  of  some  of  the  strongest  natural  desires,  required 
by  our  present  society y  is  so  great  that  these  requirements  are  bound 
to  be  violated  by  some  individuals  in  whom  these  desires  are  very 
pronounced.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  economic  life, 
I  but  also  in  that  of  the  sexual  life.  As  long  as  cupidity  is  awakened 
in  many,  while  only  a  few  can  satisfy  it,  theft  will  exist ;  as  long  as  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sexual  desires  is  permitted  only  after  certain  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  been  complied  with,  the  prohibition  will  be 
violated,  and  some  persons  will  try  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  their 
acts.^ 

Besides  the  fear  of  shame,  poverty  also  plays  a  part  in  the  etiology 
of  infanticide.  Again,  it  is  the  two  motives  combined  that  are 
responsible.  The  great  number  of  infanticides  among  domestics 
are  not  committed  simply  from  fear  of  shame,  but  also  because  the 
mother,  abandoned  by  everyone  (especially  in  a  country  where 
inquiry  into  paternity  is  prohibited)  does  not  know  how  to  support 
her  child.     Besides  these  cases  there  are  some  committed  from 

1  Cf.  Starke,  "Verbreohen  und  Verbreoher  in  Preussen*',  p.  156;  Lfoo^es, 
"Bijorage  tot  de  studie  van  de  criminaliteit  der  vrouw",  pp.  164,  165;  Low- 
hroso,  *'La  femme  criminelle  et  la  prostitut^e ",  p.  494;  Joly,  **he  crime", 
pp.  263,  264. 

'  In  his  "Evolution  de  la  morale*',  Letoumeai^  points  out  that  in  countries 
where  publio  opinion  is  very  indulgent  to  female  frailty,  infanticide  is  almost 
unknown  (p.  73). 

*  Cf,  Brissot  de  Warville,  **Th6orie  des  lois  oriminelles",  I,  p.  95.  Of  a 
literature  that  has  long  been  copious  may  be  named,  especisklly,  the  inter- 
esting work  of  PestcUozzi,  '*Ueber  Gtesetzgebung  und  Eonaermord.'* 
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poverty  alone,  for  example  when  married  women  commit  this 
crime  (something,  it  should  be  added,  which  happens  very  rarely). 
Some  statistical  data  will  show  that  poverty  is  a  fairly  important 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  infanticide.  Dr.  Weiss  shows  that  in  Bel- 
gium infanticide  increased  greatly  in  the  years  that  were  bad  econom- 
ically (see  p.  63  of  Pt.  I),  and  Dr.  Starke  does  the  same  for  Prussia 
(see  p.  66).^ 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  infanticide  for  the  cause  of  poverty 
was  quite  general  among  primitive  peoples,  since  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  support  a  large  population.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  act  was  not  considered  immoral,  and  that  it  was  even  required  in 
some  cases.  In  consequence  of  the  continuaUy  increasing  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  infanticide  feU  more  and  more  into  desuetude,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  considered  more  and  more  reprehensible.^ 

1  C/.  Srdherland,  "Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct",  I,  pp.  113  jf. 

sjNoTE  TO  THB  Ambrican  Edition  :  Of  the  recent  literature  upon  in- 
fanticide I  would  call  attention  to:  W.  Gleispach,  '*Ueber  Kindesmord", 
A.  AiMchl,  '*Da8  Verbrechen  des  Kindesmordes  nach  oesterreichischem 
Recht'* ;  G.  van  EHjck,  "Eenige  beschowvingen  over  het  misdrijf  van  kinder- 
mord";  W.  KHrbUz-Sonnensehein,  "Der  Geisteszustand  der  Kindermdr- 
derinnen."] 


CHAPTER  V. 
POLITICAL  CRIMES. 

Finally  we  have  still  to  treat  of  political  offenses,  offenses  which, 
in  comparison  with  others,  occur  very  rarely,  and  which  by  their 
nature  are  totally  different.^ 

The  origin  of  the  state,  and  the  possibility  of  poUtical  crimes,  ar^" 
bound  up  with  a  certain  phase  of  the  development  of  the  economic 
life,  that  is  to  say  with  the  origin  of  marked  contrasts  of  fortune. 
Those  who  had  monopolized  the  power  in  the  state  defended  their 
position  by  laws  whose  infraction  was  threatened  with  severe  penal- 
ties. Economic  conditions,  however,  undergo  considerable  changes, 
and  when  these  have  reached  a  certain  degree,  the  oppressed  class, 
having  become  the  more  powerful,  breaks  the  political  power  of  the 
ruling  class  and  seizes  it  for  itself.  If  the  dominant  class  does  aU  that 
it  can  to  maintain  its  position  unimpaired  to  the  last  moment,  it  will 
necessarily  happen  that  this  development  will  lead  to  political  crimes. 
This  kind  of  political  crime  may  be  called  great  political  criminaUty. 
In  western  Europe  the  last  great  struggle  of  this  nature  was  that  of  the 
feudal  classes  and  the  bourgeoisie.  The  former,  once  necessary,  had 
become  superfluous  and  harmful ;  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  other  hand, 
from  an  insignificant  class  had  become  the  most  important.  It  over- 
turned the  whole  political  system  which  embarrassed  it,  seized  the 
power,  and  transformed  the  state  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
economic  system.  A  repetition  of  the  same  process  in  eastern  Europe, 
we  are  now  witnessing  in  the  changes  going  on  in  Russia.  The  eco-' 
nomic  development  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  poUtical  system, 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  Lombroao  and  Laschi  extend  the  conception  of  polit-  ^ 
leal  crime  too  much  in  making  it  any  revolt  against  the  authorities,  as  they'^ 
do  in  their  work,  **Der  politisohe  Verbrecher  imd  die  Revolutionen."  Very 
often  these  troubles  are  only  more  or  less  serious  fights  with  the  police  and 
have  no  political  character  at  all.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of 
Professor  Lombroso's  works,  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  can  admire 
his  work  upon  political  crime.  It  is  full  of  mistakes  and  superficial  observa- 
tions. 
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which  sooner  or  later  will  inevitably  be  replaced  by  the  modem 
system. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  those  who 
commit  these  acts  have  nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  criminals  but 
the  name.  Most  criminab  are  individuab  whose  social  sentiments 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  who  injure  others  purely  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  desires.  The  political  criminals  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  direct  opposite;  they 
risk  their  most  sacred  interests,  their  liberty  and  their  life,  for  the 
benefit  of  society ;  they  injure  the  ruling  class  only  to  aid  the  op- 
pressed classes,  and  consequently  aU  humanity.  While  the  ordinary 
criminal  is  generaUy  'Thomme  canaille"  (as  van  Benedikt  phrases 
it  in  his  *' Biologic  und  Kriminalstatistik")  the  political  criminal  is 
"homo  nobilis."  History  rights  the  matter,  for  the  name  of  the 
ordinary  great  criminal  is  pronounced  only  with  horror,  and  ends  by 
falling  into  oblivion,  while  the  political  criminal  survives  in  the 
memory  of  posterity  as  a  hero.^ 

We  must  put  in  the  same  class  the  political  criminals  who  aim 
to  dehver  a  subjugated  people  from  their  oppressors.  The  authors 
of  these  crimes  also  have  nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  crim- 
inals. 

Besides  these  two  kinds  of  political  crimes,  which  are  plainly  coUec- 
tive  in  their  nature,  there  are  cases  of  crimes  committed  by  indi- 
viduals which  for  the  most  part  are  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the 
monarch  or  of  one  of  his  representatives.  The  more  absolute  a  govern- 
ment, the  more  hberty  is  restricted,  and  the  less  chance  there  is, 
consequently,  of  seeing  the  situation  changed  by  legal  means,  the 
greater  will  become  the  danger  that  one  of  those  oppressed  will  kill 
the  autocrat,  either  to  better  the  situation  or  to  take  revenge  for 
what  he  and  his  have  suffered.  Anyone  who  wants  to  follow  the 
genesis  of  this  kind  of  crime  has  only  to  turn  to  Russia.  There  all 
the  factors  meet  which  lead  to  political  homicide ;  the  repression  of 
all  freedom,  a  corrupt  bureaucracy,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  least  change  by  legal  means. 

These  circumstances  naturally  excite  the  revengeful  feelings  which 
sooner  or  later  show  themselves  in  acts.  Though  we  may  have  the 
conviction  that  these  acts  are  almost  always  useless,  though  we  may 
have  a  deep  aversion  to  violence  —  this  does  not  justify  us  in  ranking 
those  who  do  these  things  with  ordinary  criminals.     It  matters  not 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf.  VaUon  and  Genil'Perrin,  "Crime 
et  altniisme"  ("Archives  d'anthr.  crim.",  XXVIII).] 
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how  we  may  abhor  violence  as  such;  every  reasonable  man  will 
justify  it  when  it  serves  to  defend  oneself,  and  most  of  the  acts  of 
poUtical  criminals  in  Russia  are  only  acts  of  defense  against  the 
unheard-of  cruelty  and  violence  of  the  government.^ 

Finally  there  remains  a  third  kind  of  pohtical  crimes,  analogous  to 
ordinary  crime,  the  assassination  of  the  monarch  by  individuals  who 
thus  attempt  to  place  themselves  in  power.  These  are  actuated  by 
the  same  vile  motives  that  inspire  the  robber-murderer  —  cupidity, 
desire  to  dominate,  etc. 

Now  what  are  the  political  crimes  committed  in  our  days  ?  Leaving 
aside  the  case  of  Russia,  which  is  still  living  in  an  epoch  that  western 
Europe  has  left  behind,  there  are  only  the  political  crimes  of  socialists 
and  anarchists.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  those  committed 
by  socialists.  The  international  social  democracy  attempts  to 
reach  its  end  by  legal  means.  Since  the  fall  of  absolutism  it  has 
been  possible  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  state  in  this  way,  an 
influence  which  varies  with  the  country.  It  is  this  possibility  that 
the  social  democracy  makes  use  of.  In  conformity  with  its  funda- 
mental principles  it  rejects  all  violence  against  the  head  of  the  state. 
Accordingly  its  partisans  have  never  committed  such  acts.  The 
more  democratic  the  constitution  of  a  country,  the  less  justification 
the  social  democracy  will  have  for  political  crimes,  as  in  Switzerland, 
for  example,  a  country  where  the  penal  code,  moreover,  mentions  but 
few  political  crimes.  In  other  countries,  where  the  democratic 
institutions  are  weak,  where  the  constitutional  monarchy  has  still  an 
absolutist  character,  and  where  social  democracy  has  become  power- 
ful, as  in  Germany,  political  crimes  are  inevitable.  Their  number, 
however,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  ordinary  crimes.  From 
a  criminological  point  of  view  they  have  little  importance,  though 
often  punished  severely,  and  they  are  generally  Umited  to  the  crime 
of  leze  majesty.  Social  democrats  are,  then,  sometimes  guilty  of 
minor  poUtical  offenses,  and  in  some  countries  only.  Whether  this 
party  will  not  in  the  future  be  guilty  of  crime  of  the  great  political 
type,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  will  not  come  to  political  revolu- 
tion, is  another  question  and  one  that  no  one  can  answer  with  cer- 
tainty. Like  all  the  bourgeoisie  when  the  contest  with  the  feudal 
classes  was  still  going  on,  the  social  democrats  are  a  revolutionary 
class;    they  wish  to  place  society  upon  a  basis  different  from  the 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf,  u^n  political  crimes  in  Russia: 
E,  Tarnowsky^  "Les  crimes  politic^ues  en  Russie"  (**  Archives  d*anthr.  orim." 
XII),  and  A.  Wadler,  **Die  politische  Verbrechen  in  Russland"  C'Zeitaohr. 
f.  d.  ges.  Strafrw."  XXIX).J 
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present  one.  It  is  possible  that  in  democratic  countries  they  will 
attain  this  by  legal  means,  and  consequently  without  there  being  any 
reason  for  political  crime.  However,  it  may  also  happen  that  at  a 
given  moment  when  the  proletariat  forms  the  majority  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  the  ruling  class  may  have  recourse  to  a  "coup  d'6tat", 
to  a  political  crime,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proletariat  from  govern- 
ing. This  possibihty  is  even  a  probability  in  some  countries,  where 
the  opposition  of  classes  is  very  marked.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
where  the  social  democracy  is  very  powerful,  it  is  very  Ukely  that  the 
government  will  attempt  some  day  to  suppress  universal  suffrage 
by  a  "coup  d'etat."  It  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  the  social  democ- 
racy will  in  its  turn  abandon  the  legal  way  and  be  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  other  methods. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  the  political  crimes  of  anarchists. 
Their  number  is  not  great  enough  for  us  to  learn  their  etiology  from 
statistics.^  We  must  therefore  analyze  individual  cases.  What  are 
the  individuals  that  are  guilty  of  these  ?  The  anarchists  of  the  prop- 
aganda are  most  exclusively  young  men.  Leauthier  and  Langs 
were  20  years  old,  Angelillo  also,  Henry  21,  Caserio  21,  Schwabe  28^ 
Pallas  24,  Lucheni  25,  Vaillant  and  Bresci  31,  and  Salvador  33,  at  the 
time  they  committed  their  crimes,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  were 
none  of  them  who  were  over  33.  In  disposition  they  were  very 
excitable.  As  soon  as  an  idea  took  hold  of  them  they  thought  of 
nothing  else.  Chance  brought  them  into  contact  with  anarchism 
which  immediately  made  a  conquest  of  them.  Brought  up  in  another 
environment  they  would  have  become,  for  example,  reUgious  dev- 
otees ;  in  fact  Caserio,  Salvador,  Vaillant,  Cy voct,  and  Henry  were 
such  before  becoming  anarchists.^ 

Extreme  individuahsm  is  also  a  characteristic  of  theirs.*  They 
abhor  discipline,  from  which  it  follows  that  they  nourish  a  fierce 
hatred  of  militarism.  Even  a  mild  form  of  discipline,  such  as  that 
of  a  pp  ,"  of  which  one  voluntarily  becomes  a  member,  is  insupport- 
able t  *<^Vvjra.  Some  of  them  have  been  socialists,  but  have  soon 
left  the  party.  Among  these  was  Henry,  who  says  in  his  defense : 
"For  an  instant  I  was  attracted  by  socialism,  but  I  did  not  delay  in 
separating  myself  from  this  party.  I  had  too  much  love  for  liberty, 
too  much  respect  for  individual  initiative,  too  much  repugnance  to 

^  See  Dubois f  *'Le  p^ril  anarchiste",  pp.  25  Jf. ;  Avbry,  ''La  contagion 
du  meurtre'\  pp.  256  ff.;  and  Enthoven,  *'Het  anarohism  van  de  daad", 
oh.  IL 

*  C/.  Lombrosoy  **Les  anarohistes",  p.  116. 

'  CjT.  Hamon,  "Psychologie  de  ranarchiste-sooialiste ",  oh.  IV. 
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incorporation,  to  take  a  number  in  the  enlisted  army  of  the  fourth 
estate."  * 

Another  characteristic  of  nearly  aU  active  anarchists,  and  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  is  great  vanity.  Lucheni, 
for  instance,  in  speaking  of  his  crime  said,  "I  wanted  to  kill  a  person 
of  note,  because  that  would  get  into  print."  Vaillant  had  himself 
photographed  before  making  his  attack,  distributed  his  portraits 
right  and  left,  and  when  arrested  asked  whether  the  journals  had 
printed  his  picture,  etc. 

These  traits  of  character,  observed  in  the  case  of  these  individuals, 
are  not  rare ;  vain  and  excitable  individualists  are  fairly  numerous, 
yet  almost  none  become  active  anarchists.  We  must  therefore  seek 
the  explanation  elsewhere,  and  ask  ourselves  the  question,  in  what 
environment  have  they  lived  ?  When  the  president  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  Lucheni  appeared,  asked  him  what  was  the  motive 
that  led  him  to  commit  his  act,  he  repUed,  "It  was  poverty."  This 
is  appUcable  to  almost  all  the  active  anarchists.  See,  for  example, 
the  life  of  Vaillant.  An  illegitimate  child  without  any  education,  he 
had  to  earn  his  living  at  the  age  of  12;  having  escaped  from  his 
employer,  with  whom  he  was  living,  he  implored  his  mother  to  take 
him  in.  Rebuffed  he  had  himself  arrested  by  the  police,  but  when 
he  was  once  more  brought  back  to  his  parents  they  refused  anew  to 
receive  him.  He  tried  to  make  his  own  way,  but  failed  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  It  was  when  embittered  by  all  the  miseries  he  had  experi- 
enced that  he  became  acquainted  with  socialism,  but  iSnding  this  too 
theoretical  he  ranked  himself  on  the  side  of  the  anarchists,  and  the 
last  link  in  this  chain  of  misery  was  his  well-known  crime.* 

There  are  authors  who  claim  that  poverty  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  anarchy,  and  in  support  of  their 
assertion  cite  the  case  of  Henry  and  some  others,  who  while  not 
living  in  easy  circumstances,  yet  did  not  know  the  blackest  poverty. 
Those  who  reason  thus  have  a  false  notion  of  the  motives  that  impel 
anarchists.  It  is  not  only  the  poverty  that  they  have  th'^liselves 
experienced  that  moves  them,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  the  poverty  of 
others.  Those  who  remain  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  their 
neighbors  never  become  anarchists ;  for  not  being  able  to  draw  any 
personal  profit  from  anarchism,  they  consider  it  madness.  Placed 
in  unfavorable  conditions  such  persons  become  ordinary  criminals, 
or  commit  suicide.     They  never  sacrifice  themselves  for  an  ideal. 

*  Lomhroso,  **Les  anarohistes",  pp.  143,  144. 

'  C/.  Seuffertf  "  Anarohismus  una  Strafreoht",  pp.  12  ff. 
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Thus  we  come  to  another  psychological  trait  of  the  anarchists, 
namely  that  they  are  born  with  pronounced  altruistic  tendencies.^ 
It  is  their  altruism  which  separates  them  from  the  ordinary  great 
criminal,  whose  social  instincts  are  very  weak.* 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  persons  who  commit  such  acts 
are  of  an  altruistic  nature,  but  the  paradox  is  only  apparent.  When 
two  persons,  an  egoist  and  an  altruist,  see  a  child  being  maltreated, 
the  former  goes  on  his  way  saying  that  he  would  only  get  himself 
into  trouble  if  he  interfered ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  delivers 
the  child  from  his  tormentor,  to  whom  he  may  give  a  good  thrashing 
in  addition.  Here  the  violent  person  is  the  altruist,  the  other  the 
egoist.  Every  comparison  is  imperfect,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
one  before  us,  but  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  act  cited  and 
those  of  the  anarchists.  The  crimes  which  they  commit  are  egoistic 
towards  certain  persons,  but  altruistic  with  reference  to  others.  As  a 
consequence  of  their  own  poverty  and  of  the  irritation  they  feel  when 
they  see  that  of  their  fellows,  they  have  been  seized  with  a  hatred  of 
society  and  wish  to  avenge  themselves.  These  sentiments  are  not 
tempered  by  much  intellectual  development.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  active  anarchism.  Almost  all 
these  persons  are  either  very  ignorant  or  have  only  an  elementary 
education,  some  know  a  little  more,  and  persons  of  thorough  educa- 
tion are  not  found  at  all  among  them.  Further,  most  of  them  lack 
pronounced  intellectual  aptitudes,  but  are  rather  especially  impulsive.' 
I  These  individuals,  excitable,  vain,  with  little  intellectual  capacity, 
and  ignorant  in  addition,  but  oppressed  by  their  own  poverty  and 
that  of  others,  and  filled  with  a  hatred  of  society,  come  into  contact 
with  anarchism.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  exposition  of  this 
doctrine ;  ^  the  active  anarchists  in  their  ignorance  get  no  clear  idea  of 

*  C/.  Hamon,  op.  ctl.,  ch.  V,  and  Lombroso,  "Les  anarchistes*',  pp.  131  ff. 
'  Some  authors  claim  that  active  anarchists  are  ordinary  criminals.     But 

see  Hamon,  op.  cU.,  p.  15. 

*  With  regard  to  Caserio  see  Lacassagne,  ''L'assassinat  du  president  Car- 
not",  pp.  5Sb  and  539,  and  the  imsignea  article,  '* Caserio  en  prison",  both 
in  "Arcn.  d*anthr.  crim.",  LX  and  XVI  respectively. 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Upon  Lucheni  see  further  ForeL 
'' verbrechen  und  Konstitutionelle  Seelenabnormalit&ten"  and  Ladame  and 
RigUy  **Le  regicide  Lucheni."  The  books  of  H.  Varennes,  "De  Ravachol 
h  Caserio  ",  and  of  Hesse,  **  Les  criminels  peints  par  eux-mdmes "  III,  '*  L*apos- 
tolat",  contain  interesting  information  upon  the  active  anarchists.] 

^An  exposition  of  the  anarchistic  theories  has  been  given  by  Dr.  EUz" 
baeher,  '*Der  Anarchismus",  and  a  very  just  critique  of  this  subject  is  that 
of  Plechanow,  ''Anarchismus  und  Sozialismus." 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  Anarchism  in  general  see  further : 
H.  Zocsoli,  '*Die  anarchic."] 
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any  theory  whatever,  and  certamly  not  of  anything  as  vague  and  con- 
fused as  anarchism.  They  have  heard  it  said  that  it  looks  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  of  altruists  where  there  will  be  no  more  poverty,  and 
this  appeals  to  their  altruistic  instincts ;  at  the  same  time  anarchism 
gives  a  preponderating  part  to  the  individual,  and  this  draws  their 
vanity.  Thus  their  hate  increases,  and  at  the  same  time  attaches 
itself  to  certain  individuals,  whom  anarchism  holds  responsible  for 
existing  conditions.  Further,  the  absurd  opinion  has  been  instilled 
into  them  that  it  is  possible  for  society  to  be  reorganized  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  that  to  attain  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  violence. 

Is  it  astonishing  that  such  individuals  come  to  attempt  homicide  ?^ 
No ;  to  be  sure  all  persons  of  this  kind  do  not  go  so  far ;  for  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  other  conditions  should  be  complied  with. 
It  is  plain  that  persons  with  a  great  aversion  to  violence  would  run 
little  risk  of  attempting  an  assassination,  with  others  it  is  courage 
that  is  lacking ;  others  still  attach  too  high  a  price  to  life  and  liberty 
to  be  willing  to  risk  them ;  etc.  We  must  note  this  last  point  espe- 
cially. Generally  active  anarchists  are  persons  who  care  nothing  for 
a  life  in  which  they  have  nothing  further  to  lose.  Their  conduct  in 
court  and  their  indiflPerence  in  the  face  of  death  are  proof  of  this; 
knowing  beforehand  that  they  will  almost  certainly  not  go  unpunished 
their  act  is  often  an  indirect  suicide. 

If  we  ask  what  the  active  anarchists  wish  to  attain  by  their  crimes 
the  answer  is  principally  that  they  wish  to  avenge  upon  society  the 
misery  experienced  by  others  and  by  themselves,*  they  wish  to 
terrorize  the  ruling  classes,  in  order  to  force  upon  them  social  reforms ; 
they  wish  to  set  an  example  to  the  working  classes  and  finally,  they 
wish  to  satisfy  their  vanity,  by  making  themselves  talked  of.  Once 
committed,  the  crime  is  often  the  commencement  of  a  vicious  circle, 
since  society  avenges  itself  upon  the  author,  who,  in  turn,  is  avenged 
by  his  friends;  imitation  thus  leading  to  new  crimes. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  other  crimes,  I  find  for  anarchism  only  social 
causes,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  only  economic  causes.  To  be  sure, 
the  individuals  who  commit  these  crimes  are  already  predisposed 
in  that  direction,  but  this  is  true  of  other  crimes  also.  Only  the 
predisposition  in  these  latter  is  simple,  while  that  which  leads  to 
anarchistic  crimes  is  much  more  complex.  However,  this  predb- 
position  alone  explains  nothing.  I  would  ask  those  who  think  that 
only  individual  factors  play  any  part,  whether  fanatical  persons  with 

'  Tarde,  "Las  crimes  de  haine"  ("Arch,  d'anthr.  crim.",  IX,  reproduced 
also  in  ^'Essais  et  melanges  sociologiques''). 
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all  the  characteristics  of  the  anarchists  of  our  time  have  not  been 
found  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Everyone,  I  think,  will  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Well  then,  anarchistic  crimes  have  occurred  only  during 
a  certain  period  and  in  certain  countries.  No  one  can  deny  that  there 
are  as  many  persons  predisposed  to  anarchistic  crimes  in  a  country 
like  Germany,  as  there  are  in  Italy,  for  example.  Yet  anarchistic 
crimes  do  not  occur  in  Germany,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  material 
conditions  of  the  proletariat  there  are  so  much  better  than  in  Italy, 
and  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  in  the  working  people  is  so 
much  higher ;  the  German  working-man  derides  the  "  naivete  "  of  the 
anarchists,  and  detests  their  futile  crimes.  It  is  in  the  environment 
alone  then  that  we  find  the  causes  of  active  anarchism,  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  in  which  the  lower  classes  live. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PATHOLOGICAL  CRIMES. 

So  far  we  have  been  examining  crime  in  its  relation  to  the  economic 
and  social  environment.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
existence  of  individual  factors;  the  celebrated  formula,  "crime  = 
individual  factor  +  social  factor,"  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  if  we 
are  seeking  for  the  causes  of  crime  instead  of  asking  why  a  certain 
individual  has  become  a  criminal.  The  conclusion  obtained  by  sociol- 
ogy is  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  in  anthropology  by  authors  like 
Manouvrier,  Baer,  and  NScke. 

However,  when  one  is  trying  to  determine  the  cause  of  crime  by 
sociology,  certain  cases  are  at  times  met  with  that  cannot  be  explained 
in  this  way.  For  example,  one  person  will  steal  useless  objects  which 
he  is  perfectly  well  able  to  buy ;  another  will  assault  or  kill  without 
provocation,  etc.  These  cases,  it  is  true,  are  the  exception,  but  they 
do  exist  and  must  not  be  neglected.^  We  have  here,  then,  real  indi- 
vidual factors,  factors  which  are  found  in  certain  individuals  only. 
Other  crimes,  forming  the  great  majority,  are  committed  from  motives 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  human  acts,  but  are  stronger  with  some 
few  than  they  are  with  the  general  body  of  mankind.  It  is  these 
individuals  who  run  more  danger  than  most  of  committing  a  crime 
when  they  live  in  a  certain  environment.  The  great  mass  of  criminads 
differ  only  quantitatively  from  persons  who  never  get  into  the  courts; 
the  criminab  we  are  about  to  consider  on  the  other  hand  diff^  quaUta- 
tively  also. 

One  thing  more  before  we  ask  ourselves  what  this  individual 
factor  is.  As  many  authors  have  remarked,  it  very  oft^i  happens 
that,  even  in  the  cases  we  are  about  to  treat,  there  is  a  social  factor.* 

^  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  percentage  of  these  oases,  the  judges  in  gmieral 
not  being  enough  in  touch  with  modem  ideas  eto. 

»See  Benedikt,  "Biologie  und  Kriminalstatistik",  p.  489  C'Zeitschr.  f. 
d.  ges.  Strw.",  VII):    NOcke,  **Verbreohen  und  Wahnsinn  beim  Weibe", 
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The  proof  of  this  is  that  individuals  thus  disposed  to  crime,  but 
belonging  to  the  weU-to-do  classes,  seldom  get  to  the  point  of 
committing  them ;  because  their  education  being  better,  the  tend- 
ency is  sooner  noticed,  they  are  better  watched,  and  thus  their 
committing  a  crime  is  often  avoided.  Bom-criminals,  in  the  sense  of 
those  who  become  criminals  whatever  the  circumMances  may  be  (the 
only  meaning  that  can  properly  be  given  to  the  word  "born"  here), 
are  doubtless  very  rare.* 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  individual  factor  ?  It  is  especially 
the  Italian  school  that  has  busied  itself  with  this  problem,  and  in 
doing  so  has  rendered  a  service  to  science,  although  it  has  given  an 
undue  importance  to  this  individual  factor,  attempting  to  discover  it 
in  all  crimes.  The  first  hypothesis  given  by  Professor  Lombroso  was 
that  of  atavism,  according  to  which  the  criminal  was  an  individual 
in  whom  reappeared  the  characteristics  of  his  remote  ancestors,  the 
desire  to  steal,  kill,  etc.  It  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  assert 
that  almost  no  reputable  scientist  now  accepts  this  hypothesis  as 
correct.  It  has  been  attacked  both  from  the  side  of  sociology  and 
from  that  of  anthropology.  Sociologists  have  proved  that  the  facts 
contradict  Professor  Lombroso's  thesis,  for  primitive  peoples  are 
neither  thieves  nor  murderers,  and  our  ancestors,  consequently,  may 
be  regarded  as  cleared  of  the  same  charge.* 

Anthropologists  also  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  hypothesis.  In 
his  article,  "De  geboren  misdadiger*'  (the  born-criminal)  Professor 
Jelgersma  says  that  most  of  the  anomalies  observed  in  certain  criminals 
have  no  atavistic  character,  such  as  unsymmetrical  eyes  and  ears, 
abnormal  growth  of  hair,  etc.*  Dr.  A.  Baer  makes  the  same  remark 
in  his  "Der  Verbrecher  in  anthropologischer  Beziehung*',  and  goes 
on  as  follows:  '"The  number  of  such  abnormalities,  which  betray  a 
disordered  and  an  apparently  geniune  atavistic  condition,  is  ...  so 
smaU  and  so  accidental,  that  no  force  can  be  recognized  in  them  that 

p.  175;  "Die  neuren  Erscheinung  auf  kriminal-anthropoloflnschem  Gebiete 
und  ihre  Bedeutung",  p.  340  C'Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  8trw.'%  XIV). 

[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  C/.  Th.  Ziehen,  "Die  Erkennung  der 
psyohopathischen  Konstitutionen  und  die  dffentliohe  Fttrsorge  fttr  psycho- 
pathiscn  veranlagte  Kinder",  and  Stier,  op.  cit.,p,  99.] 

1  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Cf.  R.  Gaupp,  "Ueber  den  heutieen 
Stand  des  Lehre  vom  'geborenen'  Verbrecher",  and  /.  Longard,  "Ueber 
'Moral  insanity.'"  De  LaneBsan  truly  sa3r8  that  although  these  individual 
causes  are  found  in  equal  proportions  in  the  two  sexes,  women  are  much  less 
criminal  than  men  (*  Le  lutte  contre  le  crime",   p.    146).] 

<  See  above,  pp.  439  ff.  Also  Patijn,  ''Atavisme  en  Misdaad",  (*'Tijd- 
schrift  V.  Strafr.'\  V). 

« P.  106,  "Tiidschrift  v.  Strafreoht",  VI. 
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might  serve  for  the  explanation  of  criminality,  or  establish  a  causal 
connection  with  the  criminal  nature  of  an  individual.  Out  of  this 
mixture  of  stigmata  of  the  most  various  origin  and  importance,  to 
attempt  to  find  the  sole  basis  in  their  atavistic  character  is  to  do  more 
than  permissible  violence  to  the  facts.^ 

After  this  beginning  the  Italian  school  put  forth  another  explana- 
tion, to  which  it  attached  the  more  importance  as  the  hypothesis  of 
atavism  fell  into  discredit:  the  criminal  is  either  an  epileptic  or 
morally  insane.  Although  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  has 
not  been  proved  any  more  than  the  other,*  the  Italian  school  here 
found  itself  in  a  field  recognized  by  criminal-anthropologists  as  its 
true  one.  At  present  one  has  even  the  right  to  say  that  the  opinion 
in  this  regard  is  almost  unanimous.'  The  origin  of  the  tendencies  of 
part  of  the  criminals  is  tobe  found  in  the  pathological  nature  of  the  indimd- 
ucds  themselves,^  These  are  disordered  or  degenerate,  not,  as  some 
authors  would  have  us  believe,  individuals  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  average,  but  persons  who  suffer  from  mental  diseases,  or  whose 
nervous  system  is  affected.^ 

Among  those  disordered  and  degenerate,  some  individuals  *  have 
tendencies  not  found  in  others  (such  as  the  desire  to  kill  for  the  sake 
of  killing),  or  their  moral  sentiments  are  excessively  weak.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  we  have  met  with  degeneracy  above,  as  it  is  to  be 
named  among  the  causes  of  alcoholism  and  prostitution  also.  In 
treating  of  economic  crimes  we  saw  that  degenerates  also  run  more 
danger  than  others  of  succumbing  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
hence  become  criminals  more  easily.  Thus  we  meet  degeneracy 
both  as  a  direct  and  as  an  indirect  cause  of  crime. 


^  P.  339.  In  further  refutation  from  the  anthropological  standpoint  see 
Ch.  F6ri,  *'D6g6n6resoenee  et  oriminalitd",  oh.  V;  Manouvrier,  ''L'atavisme 
et  le  crime"  (**L*6re  nouvelle",  1894);  DcUlemagne,  "Les  th^ries  de  la 
oriminalit^",  ch.  I ;  and  Aschaffenhurg,  "  Das  Verbrechen  und  seine  Bek&mp- 
fung".  pp.  170,  171. 

*  Upon  the  criminal  as  morally  insane  see :  Baer^  op.  cit,,  pp.  380  ff. ; 
Ndcke,  op.  cit.,  p.  341 ;  and  Dallemagne,  op.  cit.,  oh.  III. 

Upon  the  criminal  as  epileptic  see :  Baer,  op.  c^^,  pp.  384  ff. ;  DaUemagne^ 
op.  ciL,  ch.  Ill ;   and  AschaWenhurg^  op.  cU.,  p.  172. 

*  Cf.  Lacassagne  and  E.  Martin^  *']Jes  r^sultats   positifs   et   indisontables 

Sue  I  anthropologie  criminelle  pent  foumir  h,  T  Elaboration  ou  Tapplioation 
es  lois"  (Compte  rendu  du  Ve  Congres  d*anthrop.  crim.). 

*  Kurella  is  one  of  the  rare  authors  who  denies  this  (see  "Naturgesohichte 
des  Verbrechers",  pp.  258  ff.). 

^  Upon  page  107  of  the  article  cited  Professor  Jdgersma  shcAiirs  that  certain 
really  atavistic  stigmata  found  in  some  criminals  are  very  well  explained  by 
degeneracy. 

•[Note  to  the  American  Edition:  Cf.  further:  K.  Bimbaum,  "Die 
psyohopathischen  Verbrecher",  and  SteUsner,  op.  cit.\ 
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We  might  leave  the  matter  here,  for  we  have  come  to  a  field  other 
than  that  of  sociology.  However,  one  more  question  presents  itself. 
To  what  extent  are  the  economic  system  and  its  consequences  the 
cause  of  these  maladies?  It  is  plain  that  this  important  question 
belongs  in  a  work  on  sociology.  We  shall  accordingly  attempt  to 
answer  it  briefly  with  the  aid  of  competent  authorities. 

First  of  all,  we  note  that  heredity  plays  a  great  part  in  these 
maladies.  The  authors  who  have  taken  up  the  subject  agree.  It  has 
been  remarked  that : 

First,  the  inheritance  of  defects  is  not  inevitable;  degenerate 
parents  may  have  sound  children,  though  the  chances  are  not  very 
great. 

Second,  the  disease  of  the  parents  is  not  always  transmitted  as  such 
to  the  child,  but  the  child  may  be  predisposed  to  this  same  disease  or 
one  analogous.  Dr.  F6r6  expresses  this  as  follows :  *'The  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  .  .  .  make  up  a  single  family,  indissolubly 
united  by  the  laws  of  heredity  .  .  .  everyone  (of  those  who  have  these 
diseases),  if  he  is  still  fertile,  can  reproduce  them  all."  ^ 

In  speaking  of  heredity  we  come  to  the  first  relation  between  the 
diseases  in  question  and  the  social  environment,  since,  in  our  present 
society,  human  reproduction  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  economic 
life.  A  person  who  is  diseased  but  rich  is  often  in  a  position  to  marry 
and  procreate,  while  he  would  have  had  a  smaller  chance  if  sexual 
selection  alone  had  been  effective.  On  the  other  hand  many  well 
and  strong  individuals  are  prevented  at  present  from  establishing  a 
family,  since  they  lack  the  means  to  support  it. 

A  second  harmiPul  kind  of  selection  in  our  present  society  is 
found  in  the  effect  of  militarism,  which  takes  the  strongest  indi- 
viduals, decimates  them  in  time  of  war,  or  returns  them  to  society 
weakened  and  diseased,  while  the  weak  have  the  greater  chance  to 
procreate. 

In  the  third  place,  the  ignorance  of  the  harmful  effects  for  humanity 
of  the  reproduction  of  degenerates  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
degeneracy  is  so  frequently  present.  This  ignorance  is  great  in  the 
well-to-do  classes,  and  naturaUy  greater  still  among  the  poor.  It  is 
often  repeated,  and  with  truth,  that  man  takes  great  care  to  improve 
his  live  stock  by  selection  but  takes  none  whatever  in  the  matter  of 
his  own  race ;  the  weak  and  the  diseased  continue  to  reproduce  them- 
selves to  the  detriment  of  all  society.  The  lack  of  all  feeling  of 
responsibility,  natural  to  our  intensely  individualistic  society,  also 

^  "La  famille  nevropathique",  p.  10. 
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contributes  its  share  toward  bringing  to  birth  so  many  unhappy 
creatures  for  whom  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  never 
existed. 

If  we  ask  how  it  happens  that  one  individual  or  another  is  degener- 
ate, we  must  answer  that  very  often  this  degeneracy  is  due  to  heredity, 
either  in  part  or  altogether.  But  if  we  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
degeneracy  in  general  heredity  ceases  to  be  a  cause.  As  Professor 
Dallemagne  says:  "Heredity  creates  nothing;  from  heredity  to 
heredity  we  must  still  go  back  to  the  cause."  ^ 

What  are  at  present  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  relation 
between  degeneracy  and  the  present  economic  system  with  its  con- 
sequences ?  Some  authors  in  treating  of  the  etiology  of  degeneracy 
express  themselves  only  in  general  terms,  and  point  out  no  other 
cause  than  "unfavorable  circumstances."  Professor  Jelgersma,  for 
example,  says:  "The  simple  psychoses,  melanchoUa,  mania,  etc.  are 
caused  by  imfavorable  circumstances.  The  cause  of  the  psychoses  of 
degeneracy  is  deeper ;  the  unfavorable  circumstances  have  exercised 
their  influence  from  generation  to  generation,  and  thus  an  individual 
is  born  who  is  abnormal  from  birth."  ^ 

These  unfavorable  circumstances  must  be  more  precisely  defined, 
therefore.     We  shall  divide  them  into  four  great  groups.' 

First.  The  material  condition  of  the  poor  classes,  "To  be  well,'* 
says  Dr.  Toulouse,  "one  must  be  sufficiently  fed,  must  clothe  himself 
according  to  the  season,  be  clean,  not  work  beyond  one's  strength, 
and  be  more  or  less  exempt  from  care."  *  This  is  a  simple  truth  of 
which  all  the  world  is  convinced  when  it  is  a  question  of  themselves 
or  of  their  famiUes,  but  which  the  physicians  forget  only  too  often 
when  they  are  speaking  of  the  social  causes  of  diseases.^ 

In  the  first  place  the  poor  classes  are  badly  and  insufficiently  fed, 
and  as  a  consequence  grow  weak,  and  the  children  born  to  them  are 
inferior  physically  and  mentally.  The  insufficient  nourishment  of 
the  mother  during  her  pregnancy,  and  the  insufficient  nourishment  of 

» **D6g6n6r68  et  d6s6quilibr6s",  p.  168. 

*0v.  cit.y  p.  102.  See  also  Kende,  "Die  Entartung  des  Menschenge- 
schlecnts",  p.  34. 

*  [Note  to  the  American  Edition  :  Upon  the  relation  between  disease 
and  society  see  the  fundamental  work  Krankheit  und  soziale  Lage", 
(edited  by  M,  Mosse  and  Tugendreich  with  collaboration  of  several  authori* 
ties). 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  eugenists  (e,g,  SchaUmayer  in 
the  book  just  cited,  pp.  841  ff.)  deny  that  the  causes  mentioned  under  first  and 
second  have  any  significance  in  heredity.] 

*  ''Les  causes  de  la  folic",  p.  34. 

^  Stinca^  "Le  milieu  social  comme  facteur  pathologique",  p.  148  C'EIre 
nouveUe",  1894). 
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the  child  during  the  first  years  of  his  life,  are  especially  fatal  to  him. 
Then  those  who  are  badly  fed  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  scrofula, 
and  rickets,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  the  causes  of  degeneracy.^ 
Rickety  women  often  have  a  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  which  hinders 
child-birth,  and  may  cause  a  lesion  to  the  infant's  brain.  Note,  for 
example,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nacke,  who  says:  "The  social  misery, 
bad  hygiene  and  food  .  .  .  often  enough  beget  a  miserable  genera- 
tion and  must  already  have  injured  the  germ.  The  same  causes, 
however,  on  the  other  hand  easily  produce  feeble  women  with  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  insufficient  milk,  and  most  of  all  with  a 
narrow  pelvis,  through  which  births  take  place  with  difficulty  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  brain  of  the  child.  If  now  the  above  named 
factors  come  in  later  to  affect  the  child,  the  derangement  of  nutrition 
will  be  further  increased,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  kinds  of  rickety 
and  scrofulous  symptoms  appear  in  the  body,  and  all  kinds  of  chil- 
dren's ailments  injure  both  body  and  mind."  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  unsanitary  dwellings  and  insuflScient  clothing 
are  the  cause  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  which  in 
their  turn  may  lead  to  degeneracy.'  The  density  of  population  in  the 
great  cities  exercises  its  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  third  place,  the  long  duration  and  intensity  of  the  work  forced 
upon  the  proletariat  also  contribute  to  degeneracy.  For  each  indi- 
vidual there  is  a  fixed  measure  of  labor  that  he  cannot  pass  without 
experiencing  harmful  consequences  in  body  and  mind.  Dr.  Lewy 
describes  them  as  follows :  "The  consequences  of  immoderately  long 
hours  of  labor  are,  a  certain  overexcitement  of  the  nervous  system 
which  later  gives  place  to  a  permanent  debility,  with  which  may  be 
associated  a  dull  headache  as  well  as  an  inability  to  think  clearly. 
If  the  overwork  continues  for  a  longer  time,  soon  all  the  systems 
of  the  body  are  affected,  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  as  well  are 
injured  in  structure  and  function,  disturbances  of  the  regular  circula- 
tion appear,  manifested  partly  in  swelUngs  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  feet,  and  partly  through  hemorrhages.  The 
brain  ceases  to  function  regularly,  and  so-called  brain-symptoms 
appear,  such  as  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  defective  vision, 
paralysis,  and  apoplexy.  In  the  same  way  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  the 
digestive  tract  may  be  drawn  into  the  general  weakening  process. 
The  muscles  become  weak  and  slack,  the  body  disposed  to  epidemic 

»  See  Firi,  "La  famille  n^vropathique*',  pp.  133  /. 

*  **Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn  beim  Woibi*  ',  p.  li>5. 

«  C/.  MaudMUy,  "The  Physiology  and  P&thology  of  Mind",  pp.  232,  233. 
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diseases,  but  especially  prepared  to  vocational  diseases,  to  which 
persons  in  a  run-down  condition  most  easily  fall  victim.  If,  then 
the  end  of  the  worker  is  not  brought  about  prematurely  by  some 
intercurrent  disease  like  typhus,  imder  the  immoderate  strain  he 
uses  up  his  existing  forces  faster  than  he  is  in  a  position  to  replace 
them,  and  wastes  away  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  so  much  the 
quicker,  of  course,  the  weaker  he  is  constitutionally,  and  the  younger 
he  was  when  he  had  to  submit  to  excessive  labor."  * 

The  harmful  consequences  of  long  working  hours  make  themselves 
felt  especially  in  the  trades  which  are  already  dangerous  to  health, 
like  those  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dust  produced,  or  those  which 
use  poisons  like  lead,  mercury,  etc.^  Monotony  of  work  joined  ^ith 
long  hours  is  also  a  cause  of  physical  and  intellectual  deterioration. 
Professor  Vogt  says:  "The  less  variety  work  presents,  the  more 
fatiguing  is  it,  since  it  is  only  the  same  part  of  the  muscles  that  are 
continually  called  upon,  while  the  rest  of  the  muscular  system,  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  physiological  law,  degenerates  from 
misuse  and  wastes  away.  To  a  still  higher  degree  the  uniformity  of 
work  has  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  mental  powers;  these  be- 
come weakened  much  more  quickly  in  the  case  of  long  continued 
fatigue  than  the  muscles,  while  the  imexercised  mental  faculties  at 
the  same  time  become  stunted."  ' 

The  present  economic  system  has  also  led  to  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  and  consequently  to  an  important  cause  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  race.  The  number  of  women  forced  to  take  part  in  trades 
for  which  they  are  ill-fitted  by  nature  is  very  great.  The  fear  of 
being  discharged,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  without  their  wages 
make  women  with  child  continue  to  work  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
their  pregnancy,  and  recommence  shortly  after  childbirth,  leading  to 
very  harmful  results  both  for  them  and  for  their  children.*  Then 
child  labor  prevents  the  normal  development  of  the  children  and  ages 
them  prematiu^ly.* 

Further,  the  cares  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  may  be  causes  of  the  weakening  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  origin  of  a  neurosis. 

Finally,  when  an  individual  of  this  class  falls  sick  his  restoration  to 

1  Quoted  by  Lux,  "  Sozialpolitisches  Handbuch",  pp.  71,  72. 

*  Cf.  Zadek,  "Die  Achtstundentag  eine  gesundneitliohe  Forderung"* 
pp.  12  ff. 

*  Quoted  by  Lux,  p.  173.     See  also  Toulouse,  op,  cit,,  p.  68. 

*  See  Braun,  "Die  Frauenfrage**,  pp.  312  Jf. 

*  C/.  Ndcke,  "  Verbrechen  und  Wahnsinn  beim  Weibe",  p.  196. 
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health  may  be  hindered  by  the  lack  of  care  and  medical  assistance 
and  the  necessity  of  recommencing  work  too  soon.^ 

Second.  The  condition  of  the  toeUlrtfh-do  classes.  Most  of  the  causes 
producing  degenerapy  in  the  poor  classes  do  not  appear  among  the 
well-to-do.  With  the  latter  there  can  be  no  question  of  insufficient 
food  or  clothing,  or  of  bad  housing.  Yet  in  the  well-to-do  classes 
the  idle,  from  their  manner  of  Uving  and  this  lack  of  regular  exercise, 
are  led  to  excesses  of  all  kinds,  which  may  make  them  too,  in  another 
way,  subject  to  degenerapy.* 

In  the  active  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  among  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  etc.,  the  case  is  different.  They  are  constantly  absorbed 
in  the  question  of  how  to  increase  their  wealth,  or,  if  they  are  unfor- 
timate,  they  Uve  in  fear  of  losing  the  position  gained.  They  are  in 
a  state  of  agitation,  of  permanent  overexcitement.  So  there  are 
numbers  in  the  bourgeois  class  who  overtax  their  minds,  with  the 
resulting  chance  of  neurasthenia,  even  where  the  individual  is  not 
predisposed  to  it.  All  this  appUes  also  to  the  Uberal  professions, 
though  in  a  smaller  degree;  there  also  the  great  competition  has 
harmful  consequences  for  the  nerves.  In "'  La  famille  n6vropathique  '* 
Dr.  F6r6  thus  describes  the  consequences  of  overdriving:  *'  .  .  . 
excessive  cerebral  labor,  intellectual  and,  still  more,  moral  overwork, 
the  continual  preoccupations  of  the  struggle  for  existence  are  condi- 
tions eminently  fit  to  bring  on  functional  troubles  in  the  nervous 
system.  Neurasthenia,  like  hysteria,  may  be  considered  as  a  chronic 
fatigue.  The  fatigue,  to  be  sure,  gives  place  to  a  number  of  troubles 
peculiar  to  neurasthenia.  And  these  troubles,  even  if  only  temporary, 
cannot  fail  to  have  the  most  harmful  effect  upon  children  conceived 
under  these  conditions." ' 

The  opinion  of  the  celebrated  alienist  Maudsley  is  also  very  inter- 
esting ;  he  says :  "  Perhaps  one,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  of  the  ill 
effects  which  spring  from  some  of  the  conditions  of  our  present  civili- 
zation, is  seen  in  the  general  dread  and  disdain  of  poverty,  in  the  eager 
passion  to  become  rich.    The  practical  gospel  of  the  age,  testified 


^  Upon  the  relation  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  to  degeneracy, 
c/.  Zerboglio,  '*La  fin  de  la  n^vrose"  ("Devenir  Social",  I)  and  "Les  bases 
^conomiques  de  la  sant6"  ("Devenir  Social",  III);  "Die  Not  des  Vierten 
Standes'*^  (anonymous);  Fornasari  di  Verce,  "La  oriminalit2t  e  le  vicende 
economiche  in  Italia",  pp.  5-10;  DaUemagne,  "D^^n^r^s  et  d^s^qui- 
libr^s",  p.  142;  and  Aschaffenburg,  "Das  Verbrechen  und  seine  Bek&mpf- 
ung",  p.  172. 

[Note  to  thb  American  Edition  :  Cf,  Niceforo,  op.  cit.,  pp.  474  ff.] 

*  Cf.  Totdouse,  op.  cit.,  p.  86,  and  Zerhoglio,  "La  fin  de  la  n^vrose",  p. 
030. 

» Pp.  103,  104. 
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everywhere  by  faith  and  works,  is  that  of  money-getting ;  men  are 
estimated  mainly  by  the  amount  of  their  wealth,  take  social  rank 
accordingly,  and  consequently  bend  all  their  energies  to  acquire  that 
which  gains  them  esteem  and  influence.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
higher  departments  of  trade  and  commerce  speculations  of  all  sorts 
are  eagerly  entered  on,  and  that  many  people  are  kept  in  a  continued 
state  of  excitement  and  anxiety  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  money 
market.  In  the  lower  branches  of  trade  there  is  the  same  eager  desire 
for  petty  gains ;  and  the  continued  absorption  of  the  mind  in  these 
small  acquisitions  generates  a  littleness  of  mind  and  meanness  of 
spirit,  where  it  does  not  lead  to  actual  dishonesty,  which  are  nowhere 
displayed  in  a  more  pitiable  form  than  by  certain  petty  tradesmen. 
The  occupation  which  a  man  is  entirely  engaged  in  does  not  fail  to 
modify  his  character,  and  the  reaction  upon  the  individual's  nature 
of  a  life  which  is  being  spent  with  the  sole  aim  of  becoming  rich,  is 
most  baneful.  It  is  not  that  the  fluctuations  of  excitement  unhinge 
the  merchant's  mind  and  lead  to  maniacal  outbreaks,  although  that 
does  sometimes  happen ;  it  is  not  that  failure  in  the  paroxysm  of  some 
crisis  prostrates  his  energies  and  makes  him  melancholic,  although 
that  also  is  occasionally  witnessed ;  but  it  is  that  exclusiveness  of  his 
life-aim  and  occupation  too  often  saps  the  moral  or  altruistic  element 
in  his  nature,  makes  him  become  egoistic,  formal„and  unsympathetic, 
and  in  his  person  deteriorates  the  nature  of  hiunanity.  What  is  the 
consequence?  If  one  conviction  has  been  fixed  in  my  mind  more 
distinctly  than  another  by  observation  of  instances,  it  is  that  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  such  a  man  will  beget  healthy  children;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  deterioration  of  nature  which 
he  has  acquired  will  be  transmitted  as  an  evil  heritage  to  his  children. 
In  several  instances  in  which  the  father  has  toiled  upwards  from 
poverty  to  vast  wealth,  with  the  aim  and  hope  of  founding  a  family,  I 
have  witnessed  the  results  in  a  degeneracy,  mental  and  physical,  of 
his  offspring,  which  has  sometimes  gone  as  far  as  extinction  of  the 
family  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  When  the  evil  is  not  so 
extreme  as  madness  or  ruinous  vice,  the  savour  of  a  mother's  influ- 
ence having  been  present,  it  may  still  be  manifest  in  an  instinctive 
cunning  and  duplicity,  and  an  extreme  selfishness  of  nature  —  a  nature 
not  having  the  capacity  of  a  true  moral  conception  or  altruistic  feeling. 
Whatever  opinion  other  more  experienced  observers  may  hold»  I  can- 
not but  think,  after  what  I  have  seen,  that  the  extreme  passion  for 
getting  rich,  absorbing  the  whole  energies  of  life,  does  predispose  to 
mental  degeneration  in  the  offspring  —  either  to  moral  defect,  or  to 


*- 
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moral  and  intellectual  deficiency,  or  to  outbreaks  of  positive  insanity 
under  the  conditions  of  life."  ^ 

We  could  cite  a  number  of  other  competent  authorities  to  prove 
that  the  present  economic  system  exacts  from  those  who  direct  pro- 
duction also,  intellectual  efforts  such  as  the  nervous  system  cannot 
endure  indefinitely.* 

Third.  Syphilis,  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  malady  is  very 
probably  the  cause  of  general  paralysis,'  it  takes  its  place  among  the 
important  factors  of  degeneracy  to  this  extent,  that  the  children  of 
syphilitics  are  often  degenerates.  This  fact  being  generally  recognized 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  it.  The  celebrated  German  specialist  in  syphilis, 
Blaschko,  says  of  it :  ''Syphilis  leads  to  the  birth  of  children  who  are 
mentally  and  physically  stunted,  and  often  crippled  and  imbecile."  ^ 

This  would  not  be  the  time  to  speak  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  degen- 
eracy, if  the  extension  of  this  malady  were  not  intimately  bound  up 
with  prostitution,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  determined  by  the  economic 
environment.  Dr.  Blaschko  says  of  it:  "The  principal  source  of 
venereal  infection  of  course  is,  and  remains,  sexual  intercourse  out- 
side of  wedlock,  especially  prostitution."  * 

As  a  social  cause  of  the  great  extension  of  syphilis  it  is  well  to  point 
out  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  extent  and  the  danger  of  venereal 
diseases,^  to  which  Iqss  attention  is  paid  than  to  others  (hospitals  not 
receiving  patients  affected  by  them,  relief  funds  not  aiding  those 
having  syphilis,  etc.).  Like  other  diseases  these  have  the  most 
harmful  consequences  for  those  who  live  under  bad  conditions.^ 

Fourth.  Alcoholism.  Alcoholism  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  very 
important  causes  of  degeneracy.  There  are  few  questions  upon  which 
competent  authors  are  as  unanimous  as  they  are  upon  this.     There  is 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  233-235. 

'  C/.  Battagliay  '*La  dinamica  del  delitto*',  p.  412;  Ndcke,  op.  ciL,  p. 
156;  Zerboalioj  **La  fin  de  la  n^vrose",  p.  629.  Toulouse,  oj).  cit.,  p.  85; 
Kraepelin,  '^*Psychiatrie",  I,  pp.  88,  89;  HeUpacK  **Soziale  Ursaohen  und 
Wirkimgen  der  Nervositat"  (**Politi8ch-anthropologi8che  Revue",  I). 

*  C/.  Toulouse,  op.  cit.,  pp.  224  ff. 

*  **Die  Prostitution  im  XIX  Janrhundert",  p.  33;  see  also  by  the  same 
author,  *' Hygiene  der  Prostitution  und  venerisohen  Krankheiten",  pp.  7  ff. 
Cf.  also  Kende,  ov.  ciL,j>.  90,  and  Dr.  M.  AUberg,  "Erbliche  Entartung  be- 
dingt  durch  soziale  Einnusse",  p.  20. 

*  "Hygiene  der  Prostitution  etc."  p.  35. 

Above  we  have  seen  that  prostitution  increases  and  diminishes  with  the 
fluctuations  of  economic  conditions.  Dr.  Schoenlank  proves  in  his  **Die 
Syphilis  und  die  Sozialzustande"  (*'Neue  Zeit",  1887)  that  svphilis  also 
increases  and  diminishes  in  these  periods,  an  added  proof  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  syphilis  and  prostitution. 

*Cf.  Hellpach,  **Der  Kampf  gt^en  die  Qeschlechtskrankheiten",  p.  197 
r Sozialistische  MonaUhef te '%  Vlf). 

'  Blaschko,  '*Die  Prostitution  etc.",  p.  32. 
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a  wealth  of  material  for  quotation  but  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the 
words  of  Professor  Dallemagne,  who,  after  quoting  the  opinion  of 
such  authorities  as  Morel,  Magnan,  and  others  concludes  by  saying : 
"Alcohol  is  an  essential  factor  of  degeneracy.  It  can  by  itself  create 
all  the  degenerate  and  unbalanced  states,  and  this  question  appears 
definitely  decided."  ^  Dr.  Legrain  gives  the  following  figures  upon 
the  consequences  of  chronic  alcoholism  of  the  parents  upon  the 
children.^  Out  of  215  families  of  alcoholics  in  four  generations  (814 
individuals)  there  were  found  :  42%  of  alcoholics,  60.9%  of  degener- 
ates, 13.9%  morally  insane,  22.7%  had  had  convulsions,  20%  were 
hysterical  or  epileptic,  and  19%  were  insane.'  These  are  striking 
figures,  and  banish  all  doubt  of  the  harmful  influence  of  alcohol ! 

It  must  still  further  be  observed,  that  the  very  frequent  adultera- 
tion of  alcohol  leads  to  especially  harmful  consequences;^  and  that 
alcohol  exerts  an  especially  harmful  effect  upon  the  iU-nourished.^ 

We  have  come  now  to  the  end  of  our  remarks  upon  the  social  and 
economic  causes  of  degeneracy.  Although  they  are  plainly  not  the 
only  ones,  yet  it  is  certain  that  their  part  in  the  etiology  of  degeneracy 
is  very  important,  and  even  preponderating. 

'  **D^6n6r6s  et  d^^uilibr^s",  p.  167. 

'  Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  children  oonceived  during  & 
state  of  intoxication  run  the  danger  of  being  degenerates ;  others,  however, 
doubt  this.     See  Groljahriy  *'Der  Alkoholismus",  p.  165. 

'  "Cons^uences  sociales  de  Talcoolisme  des  ascendants  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  d^^n^resoence,  de  la  morsde  et  de  la  criminality",  pp.  160-165 
(*'Compte  Rendu  IV,  Congr.  d'anthr.  crim.")*  For  other  figures  see  also: 
de  Vaucleroy,  **  Influence  de I'h^r^dit^  alcoolique  sur  la  folic  et  la  criminality" 
("Actes  du  III  Congr.  d'anthr.  crim.") ;  Grotjahn,  op.  cil.,  pp.  166^.;  Ver- 
hcLeghey  ''Deralcoolisation",  pp.  H^JT* 

*  See  Toulouse,  op.  cU.,  pp.  163-16/  ;  and  Grotjahn,  op.  cil,,  p.  220. 

*  See  Toulouse,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  gone  before  ? 
When  we  sum  up  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  it  becomes  plain 
that  economic  conditions  occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in  the 
&-   logy  of  crime  than  most  authors  have  given  them. 

V  t  we  have  seen  that  the  present  economic  system  and  its  con- 
sequences weaken  the  social  feelings.  The  basis  of  the  economic 
system  of  our  day  being  exchange,  the  economic  interests  of  men  are 
necessarily  found  to  be  in  opposition.  This  is  a  trait  that  capitalism 
has  in  common  with  other  modes  of  production.  But  its  principal 
characteristic  is  that  the  means  of  production  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  most  men  are  altogether  deprived  of  them.  Consequently, 
persons  who  do  not  possess  the  means  of  production  are  forced  to  sell 
their  labor  to  those  who  do,  and  these,  in  consequence  of  their  eco- 
nomic preponderance,  force  them  to  make  the  exchange  for  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  work  as  much  as  their  strength  permits. 

This  state  of  things  especially  stifles  men's  social  instincts;  it 
develops,  on  the  part  of  those  with  power,  the  spirit  of  domination, 
and  of  insensibility  to  the  iUs  of  others,  while  it  awakens  jealousy  and 
servility  on  the  part  of  those  who  depend  upon  them.  Further  the 
contrary  interests  of  those  who  have  property,  and  the  idle  and 
luxiuious  life  of  some  of  them,  also  contribute  to  the  weakening  of  the 
social  instincts. 

The  material  condition,  and  consequently  the  intellectual  condition, 
of  the  proletariat  are  also  a  reason  why  the  moral  plane  of  that  class 
is  not  high.  The  work  of  children  brings  them  into  contact  with 
persons  to  associate  with  whom  is  fatal  to  their  morals.  Long  working 
hours  and  monotonous  labor  brutalize  those  who  are  forced  into  them ; 
bad  housing  conditions  contribute  also  to  debase  the  moral  sense,  as 
do  the  uncertainty  of  existence,  and  finally  absolute  poverty,  the 
frequent  consequence  of  sickness  and  unemployment.    Ignorance 
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and  lack  of  training  of  any  kind  also  contribute  their  quota.     Most 
demoralizing  of  all  is  the  status  of  the  lower  proletariat. 

The  economic  position  of  woman  contributes  also  to  the  weakening 
of  the  social  instincts. 

The  present  organization  of  the  family  has  great  importance  as 
regards  criminality.  It  charges  the  legitimate  parents  with  the  care 
of  the  education  of  the  child ;  the  commimity  concerns  itself  with  the 
matter  very  little.  It  follows  that  a  great  number  of  children  are 
brought  up  by  persons  who  are  totally  incapable  of  doing  it  properlv'. 
As  regards  the  children  of  the  proletariat,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  education  properly  so-called,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  means  and 
the  forced  absence  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents.  The  school  tends  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  but  the  results  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
harmful  consequences  of  the  present  organization  of  the  family  make 
themselves  felt  especially  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  lower 
proletariat,  orphans,  and  illegitimate  children.  For  these  the  cod^ 
munity  does  but  little,  though  their  need  of  adequate  help  is  the 
greatest. 

/  Prostitution,  alcoholism,  and  militarism,  which  result,  in  the  last 
■  analysis,  from  the  present  social  order,  are  phenomena  that  have 
'  demoraUzing  consequences. 

As  to  the  different  kinds  of  crime,  we  have  shown  that  the  very 
important  group  of  economic  criminality  finds  its  origin  on  the  one 
side  in  the  absolute  poverty  and  the  cupidity  brought  about  by  the 
present  economic  environment,  and  on  the  other  in  the  moral  aban- 
donment and  bad  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Then,  professional  criininals  are  principally  recruited  from  the  class 
of  occasional  criminals,  who,  finding  themselves  rejected  everywhere 
after  their  liberation,  fall  lower  and  lower.  The  last  group  of  eco- 
nomic crimes  (fraudulent  bankruptcy,  etc.)  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  present  mode  of  production,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  commit  it  imder  another. 

The  relation  between  sexual  crimes  and  economic  conditions  is  less 
direct ;  nevertheless  these  also  give  evidence  of  the  decisive  influence 
of  these  conditions.  We  have  called  attention  to  the  four  following 
points. 

First,  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  crime  of  adultery  and 
the  present  organization  of  society,  which  requires  that  the  legal 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  ^hould  be  impossible  or  very  difficult. 

Second,  sexual  crimes  iipon  adults  are  committed  espedally  by 
unmarried  men ;   and  since  the  number  of  marriages  depends  in  its 
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turn  upon  the  economic  situation,  the  connection  is  clear ;  and  those 
who  commit  these  crimes  are  further  ahnost  exclusively  illiterate, 
coarse,  raised  in  an  environment  almost  without  sexual  morality,  and 
regard  the  sexual  life  from  the  wholly  animal  side. 

Third,  the  causes  of  sexual  crime  upon  children  are  partly  the  same 
as  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  with  the  addition  of  prosti- 
tution. 

Fourth,  alcoholism  greatly  encourages  sexual  assaults. 

As  to  the  relation  between  crimes  of  vengeance  and  the  present 
constitution  of  society,  we  have  noted  that  it  produces  conflicts  with- 
out number ;  statistics  have  shown  that  those  who  commit  them  are 
almost  without  exception  poor  and  uncivilized,  and  that  alcoholism 
is  among  the  most  important  causes  of  these  crimes. 

Infanticide  is  caused  in  part  by  poverty,  and  in  part  by  the  oppro- 
brium incurred  by  the  unmarried  mother  (an  opprobrium  resulting 
from  the  social  utility  of  marriage). 

Political  criminality  comes  solely  from  the  economic  system  and  its 
consequences.  \ 

Finally,  economic  and  social  conditions  are  also  important  factors 
in  the  etiology  of  degeneracy,  which  is  in  its  turn  a  cause  of  crime. 

Upon  the  basis  of  what  has  gone  before,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that 
the  part  played  by  economic  conditions  in  criminality  is  prepon- 
derant, even  decisive. 

This  conclusion  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  If  it  were  principally  the  consequence  of  innate  human 
qualities  (atavism,  for  example),  the  pessimistic  conclusion  that  crime 
is  a  phenomenon  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  social  life  would  be 
well  founded.  But  the  facts  show  that  it  is  rather  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  draw,  that  where  crime  is  the  consequence 
economic  and  social  conditions,  we  can  combat  it  by  changing 
conditions. 
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However  important  crime  may  be  as  a  social  phenomenon,  however 
terrible  may  be  the  injuries  and  the  evil  that  it  brings  upon  humanity, 
the  development  of  society  will  not  depend  upon  the  question  as  to\ 
what  are  the  conditions  which  could  restrain  crime  or  make  it  dis- 1 
appear,  if  possible ;   the  evolution  of  society  will  proceed  indepen- 1 
dently  of  this  question.  t 

What  is  the  direction  that  society  will  take  under  these  continual 
modifications?  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  fully  of  this  subject. 
In  my  opinion  the  facts  indicate  quite  clearly  what  the  direction  will 
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be.  The  productivity  of  labor  has  increased  to  an  unheard  of  degree, 
and  will  assuredly  increase  in  the  future.  The  concentration  of  the 
means  of  production  into  the  hands  of  a  few  progresses  continually  ; 
in  many  branches  it  has  reached  such  a  degree  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  present  economic  system,  competition,  is  excluded, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand  the  working 
class  is  becoming  more  and  more  organized,  and  the  opinion  is  very 
generally  held  among  working-men  that  the  causes  of  material  and 
intellectual  poverty  can  be  eliminated  only  by  having  the  means  of 
production  held  in  common. 

Supposing  that  this  were  actually  realized,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences as  regards  criminality  ?  Let  us  take  up  this  question  for  a 
moment.  Although  we  can  give  only  personal  opinions  as  to  the 
details  of  such  a  society,  the  general  outlines  can  be  traced  with 
certainty. 

The  chief  difference  between  a  society  based  upon  the  community 
of  the  means  of  production  and  our  own  is  that  material  poverty  would 
be  no  longer  known.  Thus  one  great  part  of  economic  criminality 
(as  also  one  part  of  infanticide)  would  be  rendered  impossible,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  demoralizing  forces  of  our  present  society  would  be 
eliminated.  And  then,  in  this  way  those  social  phenomena  so  produc- 
tive of  crime,  prostitution  and  alcoholism,  would  lose  one  of  their 
principal  factors.  Child  labor  and  overdriving  would  no  longer  take 
place,  and  bad  housing,  the  source  of  much  physical  and  moral  evil, 
would  no  longer  exist. 

With  material  poverty  there  would  disappear  also  that  intellectual 
poverty  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  proletariat ;  culture  would 
no  longer  be  the  privilege  of  some,  but  a  possession  conmion  to  all. 
The  consequences  of  this  upon  criminality  would  be  very  important, 
for  we  have  seen  that  even  in  our  present  society  with  its  numerous 
conflicts,  the  members  of  the  propertied  classes,  who  have  often  but  a 
veneer  of  civilization,  are  almost  never  guilty  of  crimes  of  vengeance. 
There  is  the  more  reason  to  admit  that  in  a  society  where  interests 
were  not  opposed,  and  where  civilization  was  universal,  these  crimes 
would  be  no  longer^resent,  especially  since  alcohohsm  also  proceeds 
in  large  part  from  the  intellectual  poverty  of  the  poorer  classes. 
And  what  is  true  of  crimes  of  vengeance,  is  equally  true  of  sexual 
crimes  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  same  eticJlogy . 

A  large  part  of  the  economic  criminality  (and  also  prostitution  to 
a  certain  extent)  has  its  origin  in  the  cupidity  excited  by  the  present 
economic  environment.     In  a  society  based  upon  the  conmiunity  of 
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the  means  of  production,  great  contrasts  of  fortune  would,  like  com- 
mercial capital,  be  lacking,  and  thus  cupidity  would  find  no  food. 
These  crimes  will  not  totally  disappear  so  long  as  there  has  not  been  a 
redistribution  of  property  according  to  the  maxim,  ''to  each  according 
to  his  needs",  something  that  will  probably  be  realized,  but  not  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  changes  in  the  position  of  woman  which  are  taking  place  in 
our  present  society,  will  lead,  under  this  future  mode  of  production, 
to  her  economic  independence,  and  consequently  to  her  social  inde- 
pendence as  well.  It  is  accordingly  probable  that  the  criminality 
of  woman  will  increase  in  comparison  with  that  of  man  during  the 
transition  period.  But  the  final  result  will  be  the  disappearance  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  economic  and  social  preponderance  of  man. 

As  to  the  education  of  children  under  these  new  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  be  definite.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  community 
will  concern  itself  seriously  with  their  welfare.  It  will  see  to  it  that 
the  children  whose  parents  cannot  or  wiU  not  be  responsible  for 
them,  are  well  cared  for.  By  acting  in  this  way  it  will  remove  one  of 
the  most  important  causes  of  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
community  will  exercise  also  a  strict  control  over  the  education  of 
children;  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  however,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  children  of  a  number  of  parents  will  be  brought  up  together 
by  capable  persons ;  this  will  depend  principally  upon  the  intensity 
that  the  social  sentiments  may  attain. 

As  soon  as  the  interests  of  all  are  no  longer  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  they  are  in  our  present  society,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  question 
either  of  politics  ("a  fortiori'*  of  pohtical  crimes)  or  of  miUtarism. 

Such  a  society  will  not  only  remove  the  causes  which  now  make 
men  egoistic,  but  will  awaken,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  feeling  of 
altruism.  We  have  seen  that  this  was  already  the  case  with  the 
primitive  peoples,  where  their  economic  interests  were  not  in  opposi- 
tion. In  a  larger  measure  this  wiU  be  realized  under  a  mode  of  pro- 
duction in  common,  the  interests  of  all  being  the  same. 

In  such  a  society  there  can  be  no  question  of  crime  properly  so  called. 
The  eminent  criminologist,  Manouvrier,  in  treating  of  the  prevention 
of  crime  expresses  himself  thus :  ''The  maxim  to  apply  is,  act  so  that 
every  man  shall  always  have  more  interest  in  being  useful  to  his 
fellows  than  in  harming  them."  It  is  precisely  in  a  society  where  the 
conmiunity  of  the  means  of  production  has  been  realized  that  this 
maxim  will  obtain  its  complete  application.  There  will  be  crimes 
committed  by  pathological  individuals,  but  this  will  come  rather 
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within  the  sphere  of  the  physician  than  that  of  the  judge.  And  then 
we  may  even  re^h  a  state  where  these  cases  will  decrease  in  large 
measure,  since  the  social  causes  of  degenerapy  will  disappear^  and 
procreation  by  degenerates  be  checked  through  the  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  the  increasing  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

"It  is  society  that  prepares  the  crime",  says  the  true  adage  of 
Quetelet.  For  all  those  who  have  reached  this  conclusion,  and  are 
not  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  hiunanity,  this  statement  is  sad,  but 
contains  a  ground  of  hope.  It  is  sad,  because  society  punishes  severely 
those  who  commit  the  crime  which  she  has  herself  prepared.  It 
contains  a  ground  of  hope,  since  it  promises  to  humanity  the  possi- 
biUty  of  some  day  delivering  itself  from  one  of  its  most  terrible 
scourges. 
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